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ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


A Vocabulary of^the Scindee Language * ByQ,kvx^ J. B East wick/ 
Assistant Political Agents Upper Scinde. From the Political Se* 
cretariat of the Government of India. 


It is some months ago since we were favoured by the Government of 
India with the copious Vocabulary which forms the <sui>ject of the 
present article ; and it would# have earll||r been sAt to press had we 
not placed it in the hands of our learned associate Dr. limberlin, from 
whom we hoped to have obtained some philological remarks upon this 
curious dialect, which seems to form the linlTbetween the languages of 
Western India ^ and those to the North- WgtJ and West of it. In this 
hope we have however unfortunately been disappointed, Dr. Ii8^erlin’& 
ill health obliging him to quit Cfalcutta for a time; and political events 
rendering the publication of the ^pcabulaiy now of urgency, we have 
therefore lost no time in>» obtaining tSe JwjS from the hands of Dr. 
Beeberlin’s agent, and hurrying it through the press. We should also 
state, in justice to Ctfptain Sastwiek’s invaluable labours, 4hat in the 


MSS, each Scindee word^s also written down fh the native character f 
but having no fount of types^of this, we have been .compelled to omit 
what would otherwise have rendered it so much more complete. As it 
now stands, however, it is a nqble foundation for a complete Dictionary 
of the language, and with Mr.* Wathen’s Grammar o^ the Scinde 
Langui^e, of which a notice Wfll4>p found at p. 3"47, vol. VI. of our Jour- 
'^Ujl^ieut. Leech’s Epitome of the Brahooi and Balooehi Languages, 
^jHiponument of those patient labours by which Eibgli^hmen have 
^wly aided to build-up ^nd to consolidate the influence and 
I 1 J |A ‘ vhepr country in the East| while they advance the cause of 
interests of bumanitf. — H, P. 
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Ha!IiKS*^OF A rfl'IFirtHS AND THEItt IMPLEMENTS, 

t f r ^ 


Etigl^h and Stftdec. 

^ r t 

y y— 

'Curpmler^ a Tools. 

A«Izc ' walily. 

Augor ' ^ sanflipc . 

Adze, ‘2nd mice. 

Bevel ■ , gooiia. 

Bricklayer'^ ham- * *’ 

mer c tesho. 

Compasses parjjar. 

Chalk line rang'i. 

Tile kanaln-. ' 

.‘1-Coriiercd di , sohano 

Guage . kliat kasb. 

Hand saw ksrahee. 

Hatchet. <^kuharo. 

Oilstone rohee. < 

Plane e riindo. \ 

Kahhiling plane jar vie ran^<». 

PluinmcL * shal. 

Mortice chisel .ramhho. 

Siiiril] d&. raiiihlice- 

Largo rabbiting 

plane darajo. 

Smaller ^o. maicho 

Smallest sort of do. peshro. 

Saw kart. 

Smallest hand saw jabaiiG. 
Trowel, oi rather jeliband 
A Hat picefr ' of 

wood for plaster- ^ ^ 

injr tnnko. 

Largest sort of do. davskhatt. • 

Potti‘r\s Tools, \ 
Cutting .string wijho. 

Clattciicr liipiuM*. 

Ditto kaiieio .plarc. 

Wheer^ chdk. ' 

Turner's Implements. 
Aiigei hhiiiuo. , 

Bow kainaujaii. 

Chisel rainbh. 

Do. .small * ranibhee, 

liougc nalice. « 

I'oiillll bharakee. 

KapPls janiree. 

Rest seeraboc. 


English and Sindee. 


Cotton Spinner's Implements. 


Loom 
Comb of do. 
Wire of do. ‘ 


Parts ot the Loom 


hastree. 
phanee. 
.saraee. 
iiianec. 
adlakkec. 
ia.ssee., „ 
kalee. » 
iiaree. 

, bhirnce 
b khirkec. 


Cotton Spinner's Implemcnis.- 
( continued,) 


BrUvsIi 

Reel ^ 
Roljei r 
Top of comb 
Shuttle 
TrediUe 


sceree. 

hhanyanee. 

taro. 

rachh. 

iiaro. 

chaprcc. 


Part pf do. 

paisar. 

Levey 

phirnce. 

Goldsmith' s Tools. 

Anvil 

satidau. 

Aovil block 

rtdee. 

Blowpipe 

dawnee. 

Brush 

wanichee 

Crpcible 

katorec. 

l^arge brush 

patranee- 

Coal chisel 

ch hence. 

File 

rawatee. 

Forceps 

chath. 

ilammei 

matriko. 

Small do. 

chorasii. 

Ladle 

rajo. 

Moukl 

top. 

PinctTvS 

an bur , 

Punch 

suriibh. 

Shears 

kat. 

Tocjgs 

saraj. 

Shoemaker's Tools 

Awl for cloth 

khawndot 

Awl for lealhei 

ar. 

Lap stone 

rohen. 

Mallet 

moungra. 

Rubber 

kewar. 

Plank 

Frame 

Uikblo. 

Hilib. 

Shoemaker's knife rambep, 

• 

Cutler's Tools. 

Aitee , < 

wahlo. 

GiTuffb 

nahcc. 

Cutler's erindstone siraucc. 
Riul*' rarabher. 

Burni.shcr 

karec. 

Hand saw 

karahee. 

Oil vessel for 

po- 

li.4hiiig > 

tjlandce. 

'Pumice stone 

karand. 

^WoAJ for do. 

kapatcc. 

Scraper 

rando. 

Powderer 

• 

luuoce. 

• ^ Carder of Cotton. 

P/'stle 

taro. 

Roller 

panatee. 

Bow of carder 

dawnee. 


♦ CarnenlcTS do all tin* llncklat^ci s work in Smdc, or rather^ the two Trades are united m om- 
person alw'uys 
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English and Sindee. 


English and Sindee. 


Carder of Cotton. ~( Continued.) 
Catgut nar. • 

Carder pmyarce. 


Lapstoiie 
Kuubur of wood 


Bookhinden. 

rohrcj. 


luungro. 

Compassei» palgar. 

Stamp for flowei’s sambho. ^ 
Iron ruler kbat kash. 

Press shikanjo. 

Rubber of stone mobro. ' 

Knife kat. 

Polisher, (wood) 
with vermilion die kbewar. 

Brass pen for mark- 
ing kalam jalwalec- 


Coppersmith *-»^isgar. 
Hamme% • _«&dan. ^ 

Sbe^s Kat. ^ • 

Tongs. * ainbo^rec. 

Poker • ^ngooree. 

•lirasicr* • tbaiitaru. 

• Same as tl^d’ above. 


Parts of the ginning Wheel. ^ — Suman 
c antrjo. 

Foot msi*>JPe. 


An\il 

Sledge hammer 
Hand <lo. 
Tongs 

Pointed anvil 


lilac ksmith. 

sandan. 
r wadan . 
luatnko. 
ubhra. 

mekh sandaiit 


U pright • 

Winch , 

Axle « 

Spokes 

A.xle tree* •' 

Distafi* rest 
Distaff 
Tlmpad 

Cottiui round the 
distafi* 

Shoulder * 


j an girt 
mooua. 
^akree. 
latau. 
4aree. 
guj. 

^hHiuotcc. 
J.rak . 
ilor. ' 


File 

rawatce. 

Punch 

ebbenee. 

Large tongs 

ooblir waddo. 

Auger 

Borer wliicli tonns 

sarabee. o 

the barrel 

burko. 

Pointed do. 

bbrimo. 

Wooden rest 

cbarkbcc. 

Press 

sikanjo. 

Nut of do. 

dedce,an<l takhto. 

Screw 

pech. 

W'oodcn anvil 

adee. * 

File 

neemgarda. 

Punch 

sumbh. 

Large bellows 

kbaleedharvaujec 

Poker 

aiiguro. 

Nose of bellows 

beeoo. % 

« t ♦ 


• Cornice-maker^ — Kamitngajg. 


Needle 

SUO. 

Lever 

chilmurdo. 

Hair brush 

mooee kalam. 

s 

■tj 

Bracelet-maker, — Churangan 

Lathe 

jantr sukhalajo. 
sand. 

Rest • 

sakhal lohajo. 

Bow 

kamaii. 

Chisel 

karbana. '* 

Chisel 

« pat mahtano. 

Point 

^ borakee. 

Ditto 

cheeran * 

Ditto 

singaree. 

Grindstone 

scran. 

Point 

naho. 

Stock 

'manjec 



Black pepper 
Coloc) nth 
Myi^U 

Wadi roomee 
Seaiutiiony 
Ginger • 

llenbaiilR^eed 
EupborWum 
ParsleJ * 

Sweet basi^ 
Hyacinth 
Polypody 
Gal an gal 
Zedoary, 

Thorn apple 
Zedoary 
Satyrioii 
Marsh maD.:)Ws 
Mehilot 
Sweet cane 
Cassia 
Fumitory 
Mustard 

Wood ^ 

• 

Wild spikenard 
A cathartic root 
A Boq rush 
Aniseqd 
Beanpods * 
Wood of aloes 
Ku^ 

Indian spikenard 
Myraholan 
Belleric iryrabolan 
Dried grapes 
Rind of m>rabolaii 


mirch. 
trdhftjee gar. 
gugur. 
wad f roomee. 
mahmoodah. 
soon lb. 

jani kborasauee. 
kbcer kowaijo. 
garfii. 

naug kaisar^, 
inur. 

jalwataree. 

II agar moonth. 
kafoor kachree. 
flhatoora. chareoo. 
j ad war. 
sahbb.*' 
bij khairujo. 
agar. ♦ 

chatrak. 

siiVdoleon. 

ahur 

datort^. 

sitawai\ 

tral^r.L.* 

treej. 

ka^oclaiL: 

wai'if. 

doop'^angara. 
agar. •) 

kince bootee, 
kumal pair, 
awrph. 
baherah. 
drakh karec. 
wawgang. 
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EngUsh and i^indee^. 


[No. 1.33, 


Sesame ^ •^Glamclieif ^ 

Liquorice/ '({fh© sheen iiiittln»e 
juice) , teci* • 

('aperu «.karv'^lce.* 

Silk ^ pat. ^ 

Orange saiigtarce. 

Barberries zanskh. ® ® 

CarilainoRiH, large wadila phota. 

Do. small nandra phuta- 

Kosin pareah. 

Melissa ualangrj. ** 

iluby f chunee. 

Hed coral ■" goouata. 

Pearl mftotee. 

Seed of ash tree eundayee. , 

Musk khastooree* 

Water lily •^•^1 koonMee. 

Bole anpuoiuae soifgerii. ^ 
Testicles of tilif khasiya ludra.^ 
Oiibeb^ I beaverdiahab checnce. 
Tin e ^ kalaee. • 

Vumitory peota pipar. , 

('ocoauut fl(‘aves uanyal. 

Juice of iieein rassvul. 

Lawsonia lucrmis meiidce. 

Saffron bakhru. 

Poppy seed khas khas 

Juniper alioober 

Ashes of bambf^o*' bliuins lochan. ^ 
Wild sorrel enuko. 

'i’ulsec laiigajo bij. 

Hed rose guLi-giilali. * 

Beetleniit suparcA ^ _ 

Worm seed plant kaiido. » 

Melon seed gedarejo bij^ 

Nut-like pistachio iiarzah. * 
Liqiiorij|fce mittee kvlhce. 

C^ueumber badraiig. 

Lung pepper pepree. 

Cypress root lesoorah. 

Fruit of tamarisk sakur. v 

Oak apple muwa. 

l^oinegrauate dam. 

Sall'run * kaisar 

Gum arabic khor. ** ^ 

Poppy dodeejee klial. 

Coral root ^ paf marjun. 

Amber Kapur. 

Dragons’ blood * pano suvkajec. 

bekli rnorali 

White sandal ^ood sirklian^. 

Tied do. , ratanan. < 

Oyster shell * • sipce. 


English and Sindee. 


kat'i 


Pomegraflate flow- gul darujee. 

Gum lac [ers lakh. 

Teroarind gidamree. 

Ber zizyphiis jujuba. 

Dog’s lihne • chhimkanee. 

Hoycy » • makhee. 

Nutmeg jafar. 

Cinnsg;nun khal dalcheeiiee- 

Nighishade peru. [jee- 

^ Leaf pf do. kawal. 

Ceruse [lentil safeta. 

Slon^, shaped like a dumra pahan. 
Jliniper berries waiind. 

Pomegranate leaves daroo pan. 
Aiqiaragus nang dawau. 

Nitre Jan khar. 

Senna of Mecca Sana makiijec. 

Li^ecd bekh kahojee. 

Armenian grain niahlal. 

M arj oram p i neer. 

Cherry jamalgoto, 

Custus kath kathia. 

Pumpkin kadu. 

Southernwood boce madeciia. 

Anise Hooa. 

Betony bakaren. 

Burnt brick guhat. 

Mint phudHiid. 

Yellow myrabolan harir. 

Di* black hanr kara. 

Sarcucolla gtiiia. 

* Scuttle bone samundr phccn. 

Hemp bliang. 

liapeseed sir. 

Ncttluseed oolawgan. 

Spillage • jefangar. • 

India thorn drainaha. 

Fenugreek matheejo bij. 

Clove lawaiig. 

* warn. 

Bxtract (Jf oil sheer sinjec. 

Nosesmart ahruo. * * 

Hfinp seed ^ bhang. 

* Bifstard saffron pawara. 

Trefoil bij shambajee. 

Wilcb carrot K'ljar khorasanefe. 

Sorrel sag. 

Wild rue harinal. 

Damascene plumb alu bln^khara. 

WlAte dog rose bahiuaii acho. 

*Ked do. Rahman gurho. 

,i.K)rlUnder seed dana. 

Chinese rhubarb renaml cheeuce 



Report on Upper Sindh and^he Eusitm puruun'uj \yuicnee, wim 
a Memorandum on the Beloochee and other Tribisof^pper Scinde 
and Cutchee, and a map of pcu t of tJie Country jr(fkrred to. Bp 
Lieutenant J. Postans, Assistant Political Agent. * Ft^am'the Polu 
tical Secretariat of the Government oflndiaf^^ ^ 

1st. Upper/’ kilbwi> in tiie language the counbi^y as Sirra, or 

the northern division of ^ndh, may be said to ex. 
Kxtent, S(m 1 aud i « , , , « , • 

General Appear- tend froni Seliwan on the sauth, to Bukkur and 

Roree nosihward, and to iifclude the. whole tract 
of country tributary to the K^iyrpoor and Hyderabad diiefs on the 
plain of the Indus, east and west, beti^een these plai'es (Hehwan and 
Bukkur). Our political division of Upper jfiindh, however, is of a« 
much more limited extent, and incbides only the Jfljyrpoor* posses- 
sions, and the lands and revenues derivable by ‘the HviJ^rabad 
Ameers from Shikarpore and its dependencies. To this division 1 
shall confine my observations. 

2nd. Khyrpoor, the capita,! of the chiefs of that branch of the Talpor 
family, is situated to the eastward of the river Indus, about sixteen 
miles south-east from Roree, ^ the ancient 11 indooccapit&l of Sindh,) 
and about ten miles from the river in a direct line. The territory 
tributary to the Khyrpoor family extends ito the north to Sub- 
zulkotee ; south to Mittanie, (on the river)#; eastward of the river to 
Sfiahgur, belonging tfi the Dejec chief. Alii JMoorad ; and westward of 
the river to Tull, capital of the Beloochee Purgunnah of Boordekur, 
on the borders of the Brushooree desio't) wlucli separates Upper Sindh 
fr\)m Cutchee. The possessions of the Ameers of Hyderabad in Up- 
per Sindh dependent upon*thb p&pulous and important towif of Shi- 
karpoor, extend to about e^ht miles west that town to Asseera- 
ghurry ; east to about six miles, (Khan pore) ; south'to about eight miles 
(Lukkee) ; north to Rajhan and Mobarickpfir. ' 

3rd. The soB throughout the? whole of th<# tract of country above 
mentioned, may be generally desibribed* as a rich alluvial, 'alternating 
occasionally with loose sand, rich and highly favorable for cultivation ; 
the whole is within the infipenep 9 ! the .inundations df Jhe river In- 
dus, which ^commence to be available,, for purposes of cultivation in 
April and Slay, and cease in^Septepaber^or October. The land when 
cultivated is unusually* productive, but owi^ng to a scafity population, 
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and mi^m^kn^geLent on the part of the rulers a «oiuparative]y small 
portion is brought under tillage^ and ihe inundations are allowed to 
flow through^ immense tracts of country, without being rendered 
available to the. poses of cultivation. t 

4th. In fhe Khyrpoor territories eastward of the river, of the vari- 
ous productions pf thi^ soil, indigg is the most valuable, and in some 
parts, of a description superior to that of Jlhawulpore and the Punjab. 
The staple productions of< Upper Sindh, however, are sugar-cane, (near 
the river,) jowaree.n wheat, barley, mot^ng, gram, cotton, tobacco, 

f t 

sirshuf, (mustard seed,*) rice, badjree, and^ the other grains common to 
India. In 'ihe vicinity of Shikarpoor,Uhe poppy is extensively culti- 
vated ; wheat i?. tfie great rubbee or spring, and jowaree and rice the 
khurreef, or auf^umnal c^ops. Cultivation commences in April and 
May by means gf the inundations, and f*Aie crops are reaped in Octo- 
ber aqd November. The wheat, or rubbee crops are raised by irri- 
gation from wells, or bunds, formed from the inundations. The soil 
of Upper Sindh, (as indeed throughout the whole of both divisions of 
that country,) is strongly impregnated wi^h saline matter, and a thick 
incrustation of salt is every where observable on its surface. Salt- 
petre is prodted i.n great quantities, and Sindh is noted for its pow- 
der. 1 shall conclude the above brief remarks on the soil and culti~ 
vation of Upper Sindh by observing, that this tract of country is 
favored beyond most others, with extraordinary natural capabilities, 
and that causes into which it is not necessary to enter here, would 
appear alone to prevent its being thickly populated, and for its given 
space, one of the richest and mo^ fertile districts of the East. 

otli. The general appearance of the country is an uninterrupted 
flat, its^lini^formity in this respect liein| only brtiken by a low range 
of limestone hills through v'hich the rivej^ flows at Sukkur and Roree ; 
these extend to soifie distance towards Khyrpoor on the eastern side; 
but for a short distance from Sukkur,^ on the eastern bank where 
cultivation does not obtain, the soil i» covereef with a rtiick low jungle 
of the tainc.risk bush and baulful and camel thorns. In the vicinity 
of Roree and Shikarpoor, are somg rich gardens, and the mangoe, 
date, acacia, reem, m?tlbcrry,* and^pepul trees obtain great size and 
perfect'on ; but expect at these plac^, a tolerably sized jungle tree 

* There can he little doubt, but Chat silk mighrbe advantageously cultivated in this 
country. ' • • . 
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is rarely met witfi to break •the monotony of a, cqpplat^ level, 
and universally low tamarisk jungle. The* whOle«cou^ay is inter- 
sected with canals and water-courses, and many poi;tio];ig during the 
height of the inundationsVe for miles con4)l«tely uftdSr w^tcyr. This 
is particularly the case in the«neighbourfiood of.Shikarpoor, and the 
in ter mediate *tract between it and 91ikkur, tke^iver having of late 
years shewn an inclfnatibn tb the western, •to the delrinwnt of the 
lands and revenue of the Khyrpoor possessions on the eastern, fide. 

6th. I have before observ<id, thf^ Upper Sindh^is thinly populated, 
towns and villages are scanflly^ sprinkled over the county. Of the 
former, the most important in the whole of Sindh, /or its wealth, po- 
pulation, and trade, is Shikarpoor, situated* at a difiance of about 
tw^enty-eight miles N. W. from Sukkur ; its g^era1*ap*{)earance is like 
that of all others in Upper Sin9h, filthy and ill built, My *walls in total 
disrepair, and surrounded by large stagnant pools of water; it*fb re-^ 
deemed, however, by its gardens. The population of Shikarpoor by a 
late census may be about 30,000, of whom 20,000*are Hindoos. All 
the trade and banking transsthtions for which Shikarpoor is noted all 
over India and Central Asia, are in the hands of the Ij[^doo8, who 
enjoy an unusual degree of toleration, anl^have obt^ne^an influence 
which the policy of the rulers dictates* should not be disturbed. 
Khyrpoor is a paltry ill-built town, possessii|gkfe*w claims to notice as 
a place of trade or wealth, and only imporl|i2t as the residence of the 
chiefs, Meer Roostam and eth<yr members of bis family. Meei Alii 
Moorad, his brother, has his stronghold at Dejee Kha KoteJ’ Roree 
retains some of the remain^ of its fJrmtr wealth, and from its position 
on an elevation overlooking the river, has an exterior of respectability, 
little according with its inter?or*stafe of dilapidation and de&y. Suk- 
kur may be said to be a rhinad and deserted town, though there can 
be no doubt, both of these places will daily acquire greater importance, 
from our influence on the^trade of the river Indus, and the countries 
on its banks. Beyond the aboye^ ftiere are at pJbsent no towns which 
may be classed as of any size or importance in Upper Sindh.* In cer- 
tain divisions of the country undeif a Beloochee zemeendarea, a small 
mud fort generally forms the vesi^enoe of tfle cKfef, and ^dpital of the 
tribe. The viflages are a collectitm of mud huts, with a flat roof^ the 
out-houses are formed of reed ihats, and in many villages the dwell. 
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V 

ings ai?e«entirel> of* the latter^ the ^cessive dryness of the climate 
rendering 4k^m s/ifltcient for the protection of the inhabitants; a small 
mvidr tower is^geperally to be seen in the centre of the village^ forming 
a sort of iftron^Old, and ?ew patches of ciiltivation are without the 
same refuge for the husbandman. Tlu^re is little in the appearance 
of the towns or villages of UppA* Sindh, t9 impress the observer with 
a favorabb opinion of tkercondition of Its ifthabitants, and the whole 
forms k striking contrast to the air of comfort and security, to be met 
with in other provinces and countries, far less favoured with natural 
advantages' than Upper Sindh. * 

< ' No. 2. 

1st. There Hre no rfiers in the division of Upper Sindh, to which 
' * this nieiporabdum is limited ; the two great canals 

[timers and Lak(/o. , . , i 

r which form outlets to the waters of the Indus, are 

first the Sindh/' which has its mouth a few miles above Sukkur, 
and passes within k mile of Shikarpoor, proceeding towards Larkhana. 
This canal is the great means of irrigatiAi to a large extent of country 
between S|i\jtarpoor and the river, and of immediate value to that 
town in pr(^idl!ig in]anc|,*navigationi for much of its trade during 
seven months of the year^ it has been neglected, however, though a 
small outlay would ihci(yise its value and importance to the revenue ; 
as well as add to the resQ^rces of trade and cultivation. 

2nil. The Bijare^" nullah, has jts mouth in the Beloochee ^er- 
gunnah of the Khyrpoor territories westward of the Indus, known as 

Boordekur,” about twtmty milffs highei; up than the Sindh, and 
waters a great extent of country passing through the above pergundah, 
and that of Koopore as far as KajRan^on*the eifge of Aie desert. In- 
numerable smaller canals*are led from tiie fwo above mentioned, such 
as the “ Noorwah,” “ Murwah/' ‘‘ Ruswar,** &c. • 

3rd. There are no tanks in Upper Sindh, though it is unnecessary 
to observe* that theyinight easily fte^constructed, and to the great ad- 
vantage of ihe country during the* dry season, i, e, from October to 
IVIarch. t'The inhabitants of the districts obtain a scanty silpply of 
water fronf ^einporaky wSlls dug the beds of nullahs, a well of 
masonry and natural springs bein^ seen but rarely* except in the 
larger towns. 
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Tno. 3. 

In Upper Sindh, there are no periodical rains, and i7j year would 
lheref(fre appear \o hava anly two a^&sons ; viz. the 
A ^ hot and coi<i The natives of (he country, however, 

divide it into three; viz,* Bahar (oa* spring, Mbtsibn (hot season,) 
and Zemiaian, (cold* seadon^)P and strictly* speaking, if *nu^, from its 
latitude, be thus divided. Xhe spring is of very short duration^ Ihr the 
cold up to the end of Febi;jiiary often very gfeat, whilst the heat 
from the commencement to fhe middle of MarcK, is littl^ exceeded by 
that of the three following months, and the period pf a temperate cli. 
mate therefore between the extremes of the cold and hot seasons is very 
brief. The hot season may be said to comin^ce from the middle of 
March, and continues generally without ^termission jantil the %nd of 
August, or middle of September. Storms of thunder with rmq oc- 
casionally»occi^in June or July, affording a temporary cessation from 
the intense heat; but they are by no means to 4)e depended upon. 
A curious phenomenon is observable in this country on the setting in 
of one of these storms, it being always preceded for two or three days 
by a close atmosphere, loaded with a fine descriptmn of sand, giving 
the effect of a* thick fog ; but immediately previous to the bursting of 
a storm, the air is literally darkened by ijiynense volumes of sand, 
driven in black masses before the wind, obs^ring the whole surface of 
the country. These sand storms are the natural effects of thejiesert 
tracts surrounding Upper Sindh, over which no violent wind can pass 
without raising clouds of Jlhe shiftftig asands which cover their surface. 
With the exception of these passing storms, \jpper Sindh is free from 
the annoyance experfenced ^)n^ thih account in the delta ffuring the 
prevalence of the south-^es| monsoon. The heat of Upper Sindh 
from tift middle of April to the end of July, is said to Exceed that of 
any part of India, and the rai^ge of the thermometer has been known 
in a verandah fo have reached IW; in a tenf it is by no means un- 
common to find it at 120®; theTiot winds continue to Jilotv severely 
till midnight, but the mornings we generally cool- The* a^tmosphere 
is remarkably dry, and generally iclear, the ranf>es of tho thermometer 
during the ho\ months, do not ^dicate*any great variation, i^orms 
of rain are frequent at the verffal equinox^ 
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Durin; ifif cojd months, i. S. from pctober until the end of Febru- 
ary, the cU^iate of Upper Sindh is pleasant and salubrious, frost and 
ice oocasiona/iy occur, and vegetation assumes the appearance of win- 
ter in a, nortliecDp climaV?.# The* sun of Upper Sindh is singularly 
fatal in its^^ffects, no^t only/upon the European, but the native con- 
stitution, and dlirinjf certain periods of the ^rear, exposure to it by the 
people of ^e 'country is /is,, much as possible avoided. There can be 
no doubt that the climate of Sindh is piost trying to the health of 
Europeans, and a Residence of twp or (pree years in it, would un- 
doubtedly tepd much* to undermine the constitution. During the 
subsiding of the inundations ague is very prevalent, but in its mild- 
est form. Although Upper Sindh is not exempted from the diseases 
and epidemics «ommon^to the East, it is yet as free from them as 
most places, ani but for its iniolerabll; heat,' would be far preferable 
in pQfVt of climate to Lower Sindh, or the Delta of the Indus. 

t 

No. 4. • 

Our acquaintance with Upper Sindh has been too short, to allow 
of accurate statistical inquiries, and I cannot there- 
«fore venture any reiyarks on this head. A census 
which is now in progress qf the town of Shikarpoor would seem to 
shew, that the estimatq,s^ formed of the population of the principal 
towns in Seinde, Uppei and Lower, have been overrated; thus, 
Shikarpoor was calculate<l at 50,000, its real amount being sonfe- 
wliat under 30,000. The population of Upper Sindh may be divided 
into three classes, Hindoos, Sindhues, and Beloochees. The Hindoos 
carry on all the trade, not only in the large towns, but are the medns 
of supplying the necessaries of lik; tk-e whdie of the inhabitants 
of the country, and few cf the smallest^, villages are unsupplied with 
a Banyan’s siliop. ' The Hindoos of Sindh are necessarily, fr^ their 
position in a 'Mahomedan country, a degraded and tolerated class ; 
they are the only people, however, Who amass wealth^ and to this end 
are content to suiter any deg'radatibn. So useful are the Hindoos in 
these countries, that their lives and property are generally respected 
by the mos/ Jawless ctribes of B^lqochqes, and they have establish- 
nients in the heart of the hillf, at Deerah” and Khan,” the strong, 
holds of the IMurrees and ^Boogjties. The Soucars of Shikarpoor are 


Pupulatiof.v 
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well known for theft wealth ai^ banking influence |n and the 
countries North-west, where fe^ of the marts arenv^thouUi^gents from 
Shikarpoor, and hoondies are procurable at that place, Calcutta 
to Khiva. **' • ' • • • . 

The annexed memorandum^. which 1 Had formerly prep$ired on the 
different tribes inhabiting, the tract of country b'etwSlen Sukkur and 
the Solan Pass, including as ^at tractithe«p^rt of Upper Sindh I have 
tlluded to, will it is hoped, supply any further information retjuired, 
as to the classification of the^Snhab^tants. ^ 

I 

Wo. 5. ' 

a 

1st. Animals . — In the jungle and wastes of Upper Sindh, are found 
the hyena, jackal, hare, paS-tridge, ^black, painted, 

Natural Hroduftions * .v. <• 

and corumoh grey,) quail, oobarn, description of 
Otis, between the florikeri and bustard;) and in the tanbtf^^and 
marshes, caused by inundations, wild fow4 of every description and in 
great quantities. The wild hogs commit great destruction in the 
cultivation, and are a favorite source of amusement to the wealthier 
Sindhians and Beloochee Chiefs, who hunt and shoot them. The 
tiger and leopard, are said to jie found in the neighbourhood of Suk- 
kur; but it is doubtful if they descend , lower than the Bhawulpore 
territories, where they are said to be numeryqs.* Hawking is a favorite 
method, amongst the poorer classes, of catcl^g quails and partridges, 
bcflh of which looundhn Upper Sindh. ^ ^ 

2nd. In the Botany of Upper Sindh, there is nothing of merest ; the 
medicinal herbs, roots, or gums in sommon use, or for purposes of 
trade, are supplied from other places. 

3rd. Minerals. Iff that spiii* of the Sullimani range, known as the 
JVlurree and Bogtie hills, frpm the tribesMn^abiting them, sulphur 
and alum are found in some quantities, and form' important articles 
of trade. The settlement of these distracted districts will eventually 
afford us the dbsired opportunity, of further v}nquiry, and doubtless 
of improvement in the working 'of the mines. A stone of any des- 
* criptioD, beyond the limestone procurable at Sukkur and Roree, is 
not to be seen between the river and the hiils^^'ftbove mentioned, and 

* The Murrce hills are for the mcitt part e^mposcd ol sandstone conglomerates 
.ind lime. * 
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to a d¥;ptfi 0 ^ si;Ety*feet belo^’/the sugface^ nothirfg but the finest des- 
cription of«sand observable, the superstrata being the alluvium before 
alluded to. « , , 


No. t). 

• 

The garden/ of *fJp^er Sindii produce* the pla/itain, apple (very 
• *• small rfescri|tion,) vine, (€aubul,) nectarine (infe- 

A^jiculturf. mulberry, mangoe, (a superior kind,) dat#, 

tamarind, jumboo, ^ime, (sweet ^d sojir,) and pomegranate trees, 
melons, (fnogi Kandaliar seed, &c. of a •very fine description,) all the 
country vegetables common to India; hemp is cultivated for its seed, 
bang being in Common yse throughout the country, and amongst all 
classes. The Burppeai^* vegetables thrive remarkably well at certain 
seasons of the •rear, and t|}e potatoe ^ight be introduced to great 
^advafftage, as it* is found to answer admirably. 

2d. Implements of agriculture are of the rudest kind, the plough is 
smaller, and not so heavy as the common Indian plough ; the seed is 
thrown in the soil after the slightest sui/ace has been raised, no ma- 
nure is required or used, the inundations bringing with them a certain 
quantity of slim^ matter, ^vghl^ conducive to fertility. The land is 
allowed to remain fallow .from the period of reaping one crop in 
the autumn to that of SPf^ing the following spring crop, when* a few 
days are sufficient to pref^are it for the seed. Agricul^re is, in short, 
of th^. simplest kind, pature having done too Ibiuch man in thbse 
countries to induce him to exert himself in improving the soil by ar- 
tificial means. • • 

* • 

3d. The domestic animals are the biiffaloe, a small but ustful 
descriptioif of white cattle, sheep, *anA gfiats. ^The camel is had in 
great quantities in these countries, but of«n size and class inferior to 
those either df MaVwar or Central Asia. This animal is in general use 
in Upper Sinclh. ^ 

f ft t * % 

• No.. 7.* 

« 

Ist. Tlie* commerce of Upper Sindh is confined to Shikarpoor,* 
(>omixic>rr« AmJ I(tiyrp3or, apd. Ro\;ee, a general list of the im- 
%nuiacturi's. expojJts of the former,* which is the 

great mart of the country, yv’ill, howev<?r, prove sufficient. Shikarpoor 
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receives* from Karr&chee-bundejt^ Marwar, Mooltan, Bb^wulpc^re, and 
Loodhiana, European piece gocods, raw silk 9 , ivory, coc))ineal, spices 
of all kinds, coarse cotton cloths, raw silks, kimkaub and silk* 
manufactures, sugar-candy, cocoanuts. « nsetals, (or gro- 

ceries,) drugs of sorts, indigp, opium,' dyes of sorts, and saffron. 
From Cutchee, Khussan.cand the North-west,, ra^ silk, fruits of sortsy 
madder, turquoises, aShtimonyf medicinal l^r|)s, suiphuo, altum, saffron, 
assafoetida, medicinal gums, cochineal and h'orses. The exports from 
Shikarpoor are confined to/the tpnsmission of 'goods Xo Khorassan, 
through the Pass of the Bolan, hence Shikarpobr is one ptthe gates of 
Khorassan ; and a trifling trade with Cutchee, they consisf of the fol- 
lowing: indigo (the most important,) henna, metals of kinds, country 
cloths, European piece goods (chintzes, &c,(| Mooltan coarse cloths, 
silks manufactured, groceries and spices, raw cottpn, coarse‘ sugar, 
opium,' hemp seed, shields, tobacco, embroidered horse clotbS; and 
dry grains. Through the excessive jealousy of the Ahilkars at 
Shikarpore, in revenue matters, it is difficult to asi^ertaiii the v^lue of 
the trade of the place ; bu| soo^ estimate may be formed from the 
revenue thence derivable, and the amount of this last year was as- 
certained to have been about 55,000 rupees from commerce, (see list of 
duties by the author published in the Bombay Government Gazette, 
under date the 28th Jul}'). The manufactures of Upper Sindh are 
confined to the preparation of coarse cottoircloths, particularly in the 
Kiiyrpore territories, Sind at Roree to the weaving a coarse description 
of silk fabric, known as duryan^* from the raw silk imported from 
the North-west. In artizans of ev&ry description, this country is total- 
ly^ deficient, and even the preparation of 'leather, for which Lower 
Sindh is sttmewhat C&lebratfd.Ms quite unknown in Upper^^Sindh. 

A 

^ No. 8. ^ 

The Khyrpore possessions in Upper Sindh consist cf 14 Talookahs 
Talookahs and Vilfages. and ood Villages, thus:-^ 

Ao. of Villages- * frames of Talookahs- 

• 137 1- Derbela. 

43 ^ . . . 2, Kundearee. 

5f 3. Qhagivree. 

31 . 4* Khyrpore. 
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No. efj^illg^ge§. r ' Nam^ of Taloolfahs- 


.. 

. 5. fleight Tuppahs. 

• 15, .. .. 

. 6. Der. 

- tS ''.' .. 

. 7* Bhoong Baud. 

/5 ' 

. 8. I^abzul. 

23 .. 

.* 9. Boordtekur. 

dS ' . . .. 

. 10. CRakmazarchee. 

’ 13 .. .. 

. 11. Ro^al. 

66 .. 1. .. . 

. 1S( Scattered. 

43 .. 

. 13. La^dah Gajan. 

fl ..... .. 

ft 

. 14. Shuldadpore. 

556 Villages. ^ 


Th(^ ainount-^of revenue divided between the 16 members of the 
Khyppore family is about 20 lacs annually. 

The Talookahs and Villages appertaining to the Shikarpoor Per- 

gunns^i, from which, revenue is 

derivable by the Ameers of Hyderabad, 

are as follows : — 

•4* 

No. of Villages. 

Names of Talookahs. 

5 .. ..<* 

. 1. Mdhal Kahee. 

7 

. 2. Lukee. 

5 .. .. 

, . 3. IVfobarickpore. 

6 .. .. r. . 

. ’4. One-third qf Roopur. ^ 

23 Villages. 


The amount of revenue derived 'from the above is 1,18,500 rupees^ 
divided between Meers Ndor Mahomed Khan and Meer Hussen Khshi, 
(the formei* 7^,000 and the latter 43,200. 

Shikarpoor^ \8t August^ 1840. 

• 


Memorandum on the , Beloochee and other "-Tribes of Upper Sindh 

and Cutr.hee. 

1. Few tracts of country of equal extent present so great a diversity 
of tribes as that lyingobetween the .Indus at Bukkur, and the great 
Pass of the Bolan, and as the new position which we at present occu- 
py in AfTghanistan^ has rendered this portion of country an open line 
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of coramunication, aiffd consequei^tly brolight us iii*eo]yie<gioi1«\\Slh its 
inhabitants. The following list* of the various trihe^ with Jlheir sub- 
divisions may be considered interesting. A map acoompaj^es thiswiie- 
morandum, which explains the portion of*cftuntry nq^fpied [^y each 
tribe, whether Sindec or Beloociiee. In tha memorandum *Jhe towns, 
villages, cultivated or wasle lands, are nat gfven? as the subject 
may form one for a more sTatisfical and deti^l^i report Ifereai'ter. 

• No.^l. 

A numerous tribe of cultivifting Beloochees, inltabiting ^he whole of 
the intervening country between ^Sukkur* and the 
Sindh canal, towards Shik^rpoor, ainl from thence, 
to the westward of Rajhan, along the edge of tAedes^ert^ The Khosahs 
are not a predatory tribe, but %mploy*thejnselves generally as Sulti- 
vators. The portion of their country between Snkkur and SliH^ar. 
poor, is rich and productive, owing to i^s facilities for irrigation. 
The Khosahs during the Kalarah dynasty, had considerable posses, 
sioiis to the eastward of the riwjr Indus, beyond Khyrpore. This tribe 
has four sub-divisions, — 

J. Kitlloo^nee, (lhe»chicf is of this tribe.) 

2. Bukiume. 

J}. Toneeanee. 

4. Sooreeanee, (near Rojahan.) 

^Jl’ributary to the Kliyrpore government, and the chief holdsjag* 
geers under a sort of feudal tenure. 


No. 2. 

The Juthooee are a* smalP ti4be* inhabiting tho tract di country 

Juthooee Beliio- -^'ikarpore, extending 

chces. iQ the Indus in that direction, to thP confines of 

Boordekur and the Sindh^can^l, on the north and soutli. The Ju. 
thooees were predatory, but the*Khyrpore gc^ernment,* to whom 
they are tributary, has considerably restrained them, anjl they now 
bear a |ood character as quiet ci^ltivators.^ The encroach nfiet^ts which 
the neighbouring tribe of Bek)ochees are eonst^tly maktng on the 
Juthooee lands* has occasioned a*/eud b^ween the two tribes, shew- 
ing itself in repeated acts of vioTence, ivhicii ^tre stopped by the chiefs, 
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when Hb6y *heconie mutually "detrimgntal, unde/ a compact of peace, 
for a certain period.* The Juthooees hive the following subdivisions:— 
1. Brahmanee, 7* Sungujur, 

’ V.'BeijarrttvC, R. Rodranee, 

/ 3. Budanecv Sheran, 

4. }?i/adingur, 10. Khosan, 

* ’*5, Jullee*ee W. Sfeyed Khananee. 

* 0. Sahawanee, ^ 

The principal to^n is Durapu^, situ^tf^d to the east of Shikarpoor 
about twenty miles/ The Juthooee country is necessarily productive, 
in consequence o{ its facilities for irrigation. 

r 

^ < No. 3. 

The Boordi ‘s form a numerous anti powerful tribe of Beloochees, 
T'lft Buordir iribe i^^^abiting the country to the north-east of Shikar, 
of B(*l(incbcc8. poor. The bounds of Boordekur extend to the south 
to the Indus; north to the Soolyraan range and the Boogtie country ; 
east to Gooblah, and the Budanee, and Kulkee tribes of Jutt; and 
to the west to midway between Tull and Meerpore. There are 
four principal Sirdars, or heads of tritjfs in Boordekur. 

Boordekur is rich and productive, being advantageously situated for 
irrigation from the rivqr, Jowaree is the principal cultivation, wlieai, 
however, is in some parts plentiful. The Boordies are essentially a 
prefatory tribe ; their whole country is tributary to Meer RuStani 
of Khyrpoor, and pays in kind according to seasons. The Boordies 
are sub-divided into fourteen* tribes, as follows, three of them have 
again their sub-divisions : — 

1. Boonglanee, •..•Tlf Shui^gye. 

2. (jhaj'lianee, . . K underanee. 

*3, Kuneesanee, '{ 3. Dyreeanee. 

4. Nidwanee, ^4. Sahulkanee. • 

i). Bajkanee, [5. Sahutrandi?. 

6. Biihuikanee, 

7- Dahanee, 

R. Jftpici 

9. Bukerapee, 

10. Chohilanee,, 
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11. Tighanee, ^ 

• 

• 

j 1. Loolweet 

12. Soond ranee, 

2. Arbaee. 

• 

1 3. J%geranee 

• ( 

• 

1 1. Hubzye. 

13. Sooranfte, ....> 

j 2. Golaff. ^ 

• • 1 

[ 3 . Buagwah. 

14. Bujranee^ 

4. Ruhazye. 

*• 


• • 

IVinci^al TIvvft, Trull. « 


No. 4. 

The Jummalleea, a poor, and not mimeBr)us tribt*of Beloocheta, 
Jiiininalloc tribe and feed flocks at ^ajhaii, s?nd other places 

of lifloochec.s. alon^ the southern edg« of the Bifltliooree desert ; 
they have also villages in Cutchee. **• . 

The Jummallees are robbers ; and have been associated with the 
Jekranees. The tribe is subdivided as follows. 'Jlieir chief, Lusker 
Khan, of Uajhan : — • 

1. Kundanee, 3. Dusktee, 

2. M oond ranee, • 4. Shififananee, (thcMdiief is of thi^ 

tribe.) 


No, 5, 

• • 

The Khyberries alTect to be Sheikhs originaMy from AiTghaniStan ; 

Tube of Khv- ^**^*** sacred character, however, did not protect 

^ berries. them fif)m the lawless d)oomkie and Jekranie 

tribes, who drove Ihen^frora thejrliwids and villages, on thc^ther side 
of the desert, and obliged them to seek for refu^:; at Khanpore, about 
eight miles westward of Shikar|)oor. The Khyberries siiustgr about 800 
men, and are a peaceable tribe ; they have no subdivisions. 


•Not 6. • 

A Beloochee tribe, cultivators and feeders of flocks at •JV^anewtie, 

The Oomranee .dire^itipn of £uif{[^, not iwmerous or 

tribe of Beloocheef. powerful, havii^ been jnuch oppressed by the®pre- 
datory tribes. The Oom ranees 4iave eJevemsubdivisions. 
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1^. 'i'4.inge(‘an<V, 
Barrachanee, 
Gliuiiiecaiice. 
KerozaJiae, 

5. lielanee,.* 

M. !i^Idilglianee, • 


^ 7- Pull(‘t*Bnee, 

* 8. JiingheckhanzjT, 
9. Sazuzye, 

10. Kindaiiee, 

^1 1 . M uzaraiiee. 


Tnlio ijf Jutis. 


, ‘ , No. 7.* • 

"ri>is is a S(‘indee Iribc, scattered oveu a large tract of country, and 
dt'cupied entirely as cijUivators, and rearers of cattle. 
Some of the Jutis, the heyahs for instance, are 
wealthy and powerful as zeiniiidars,*but the tribe is for the most part 
composed of a ‘poor and wandering class, who occupy moveable habita- 
tions, and lea£ an unsettled life, shifting their positions as forage and 
wattir may reC!?4or necessary. 'J'he J ufts are peaceable themselves but 
exjwu'd to the constant violence of the predatory tribes in Upper 
Sindh ; under a vigorous and protecting Government, they would be- 
come useful subjects ; at present, immense tracts of country formerly 
cultivated by them, are lying waste. Subdivisions of the Jutts, — 

1 . Beyah, (the most 

powerfiiil,) 

2. Sudayeh^, 

3. JiiKhp^md. 

4. Deval?; 

T). Kuljah{)i;oirati, 

(). Bookujaut, 

7 . Surkce, • 

8. Uurodgiiri, 

9. Oomur. 

10. Jooiiejhur, 

• 1 l.*']\larafanee, 

There are other subdivisions, but ,the above are those located in 
Upper Sindh. t • 

• No. 3: 

A numerous, and essentially predatory tribe, inhabiting llie hills 

Tube ut 4,Mvgtic ^‘^rtl^ward of the Bershoree desert. Their 

^Ueloochetb. rapital and .stronghold is Deerah, sixty miles east- 
ward from Phoolajec There are*ftfteeii subdivisions of tltis tribe. 


12. Lodruh, 
fl3. Kooharah, 

14 . Wuggun, 
l.^). 4’ihern, 

16 (lomu. 

17 . Piirvur, 

18. Sularh, 

19. Mehir, 

20 . Huiigali, (CuU-lm,) 
• 2*i. Budane<>, 

;>2. «8)kee. 
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and they are said 16 muster about 3,000 men, pjiincipaj[f>’ /got. The 
chief, Beburruck; eldest son,* Ahmed Khan second^ son, Islam 
Khan. 

SubdMinonif.% ^ 


1. Harjah, (('liief.) 

2. Kulpur,* 

3. INIussooTic. • 

4. Noakanee« 

5. IMooiidrange, ^ 

6. Keyazyc, • 

7. Shuinbranee, 

8. Seydaiiee, 


If- Notaijee HeroZtyiee, 
10. Noiarf^e UVirruk, 

1 l.^Sipondeeanet* « 

12. Ruinazye, • 

13. Soorlrtirree, 

14. Phong, ,• 

15. Chundrjizye. 


• No. 9. 

Tliough not numerous, the Jekranees were the most acliff;»and 
Tribe of Jt kraiicc ^^f^oclatile of the juartiuding tribes, and were for 
Ueluofbu!). many years the terror of the whole line of country 
lying between the Indus and the great defile of the Bolaii. Their 
former capital was Chuttur. With the advantage of having an asylum 
ill the Boogtie hills, they shar^ pluuder*^ith that fribe, in eonsidejni 
lion of the shelter alforded them. Chiefs, Durya Othuii and Ttmt 
Allie; all mounted men.* • « * 

• Nme SuOdivisioitA* 

1. iSubwanee, (cSiicf.) 0. Soolkaiiee, 

2. Alajaiiee, • • 7* Moolkanee, 

3. Seeapaz, 8. Kurrookanee, 

4. Soofaman*?, i • 9. Durkanee. 

5. Nodkaikee, ^ 


No. 10. 

Mustering atibut as many nieif as the Jekranees, with*whom they 
Dooinkie Be- linke3 aS* plunderers. The Djonlkie chief, 

loofthees. Bejai Khan, was the acknowledged lOhc^er of both 
tribes, and had his stronghpld sit .Phoolajee,Yommanflkig the great 
Pass to Deerhli and the Boogtie hilis«; Bejar Khan has oil% son, 
Wuzzeer Khan. 
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• ^ Thirtein Subdivisions. * 

J.^Mterozye, (Chief.) *8. Kurkkorie, 

' . 2., Muhaniedanee, 9. Talanee^ 

5c ^3rahiiniiit^e, 10. Loondh, 

/ 4. Baphdar, •* il. Seenghance, 

S. Sli^ibkhar, • 12. Guzyanee, 

, *0. Deenar^ec 1^. Wuzeranee. 

• 7- Gougee, ♦ 

% No. 11. • 

, t 

This tribe^of Beloochees is considered to be the most numerous 
^nd powerful of any below the BolaA Pass. They 

IVl urnc Beloochcs. . , , . , . . ... # , .n 

inhabit the northern portion of the range of hills 
bordering Cutrfie^ to k'le West and North, called after the two 
tribes,' “ the Majree and Bopgtie hills, '’•though a spur of the Sullimani 
ranggi* The Murrees are essentially predatory and warlike; their 
depredations extending to Bagh, Gundava, and the whole of Cutchee, 
with the Bolan Pass, and Huoimund and Dajel in the Seikh terri. 
tories. The Murree chief, Dodah Khan, has his stronghold at 
Kahan, a respectably sized fort, situated in a well watered plain, of 
^^ut six miles hi its greah‘st extent^ and exceedingly productive; 
pFticularly in wheat K^haii is distant about sixty miles in a 
North-westerly direction, t-om Phoolajee, passing through defiles, and 
therefore much exposed ^o^ annoyance from an enemy. Kalian is 
the ort^ly fortified place^ which the Murrees possess in the hills ; l)ut 
there are other strong positions well supplied with forage and water, 
to which they betake themselves ^hen dri^ven from the fort. The 
Murree country is well supplied with running streams, and its villages 
are exceedingly productive. The cTirn4te,*in consequence of its eleva- 
tion, is much milder thanMiat of the plaiins,'*the thermometer averag. 
ing for the nfonth'of June 1840, the maximum 97°, and at 8 p. m. 
8fi°;* rain is of frequent occurrence; rqads pass through the Murree 
country to ‘Hummun^, Dajel, Rdzan^ Dera Ghazee Khan, and 
Mooltan, atid^are traversed by mercAants, bringing goods from thence 
to Cutcheq, Gundava, Bagh, and other places, in that direction, on 
which black miail vvas^ff course levied. .The Murrees, like other hill 

* At Lchrep anil Phoolajpi* in th(f plains, tfte thermometer during the same month 
stood at 120° in a tent. 



9. Sfjoniranet^. 
l6.» K<5on]^rane( 
• IJ. Pommo&*detf^ 
Vl, Sool wallets 

13. SFlajoo, 

14. &oherane^,« 

15. Shej;anee> 

Ip. Mootndaiiee. 
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tribes, though noraiilally tributi^y to tBe Khanate^f ^elat,*haVe ever 
affected independence, and tribilte was rarely, if evej^ exa^'ted. 

The Murrees have subdivisions as follows: — . 

1. Guznanee, (the Cliief • it. Roonggtiee, ^ 
is of this sub-division,) 

2. Beejaranee, (Dukel« 

Khan,)* • 

3. Lai Iwaneei Lai 1 Khan,) 

4. Seealkosh,. ^ 

5. BundeeganCe. 

6. Madenee, 

7 . Ballaree, 

The Murrees may amount to between 2 ^nd 1^0(10 fighting men, 
of whom 3 or 400 only are mdbnted ,* -th^ country thaj inhabit,* being 
unfavourable to Cavalry. •% 

1. The preceding are the tribes inhabiting tlie line of country 

Cieiif Tiil Obscrvu- between Sukkiir and Lchree in •Northern Cutchee, 
hoiis. north and west of the latter. 

Beyond Lehree, there are also the following Affghan ^and Pattan 
tribes skirting the hills, anc^ in the lo^ country, between Lehr 
and Dadur: the Khujucks, a large tribe, are at Sibber, to t 
westward of the latter place. • , , • 

1. Shadozye, (Affghaiji.) 

2 . Sheeroone. „ , * 

3. Buzdar, ,, 

4. I^utrians,*( Chief, Meer Hujee.) 

5. Dunums,) 

r - ^ } 1 attans. 

Lo3net. 7 

From Bruahoree, iioilhvs^rd and westward to the Bolan and 
Gundava Passes, are the tribes of Rinds, Abnahs, and Mughsus ; only 
the former of these are Beloo^jhees. The two latter are Jutts. The 
Rind Belooche& claim precedeiAe over all th« Beloocheft tribes, and 
are said to have formerly possessed the greater portion oJT the country 
on this side of the Brushoree ]>esert, now subdivided ^aipongst the 
various tribes enumerated ; tbey.ajje nowf hoover, buirfew in num- 
ber, and hav& their locality at^Shorunc near Bagh, under the^hieTs 
Sirdah Khan, and his son Shtfii Alli^.^ , 
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2. Gf<the (pr^a'dtng tribc>s/the K^iosahs, Jutliooes, Jumallees, and 

Boordies, are sul^jeets of the Sindh Government; but the tribes in> 
habiting th^* country northward of the Brushoree Desert, were until 
the late estabhrhfflent of M. Shah Shoojah’s authority, tributary 
to the Kh^h of Khelat. c 

3'he Doomkfes a]hd tJekranecn), formerly the most lawless and pre. 

datory of«the tribes inhabiting the platns, kre now peaceably settled 

as cullivators, many of them being enlisted for police duties in 

Northern Cutchee/ whilst the la^jds w^ich they usurped from the 

Kyberrie tribe, have been returned to tlfbir lawful owners, and others 
« • 
assigned for the subsistence of the two tribes alluded to. 

3. The cultivating cla{>sea of Beloochees and Sindhees, such as the 
Khosahs and J*utl;s, wej^e constantly exposed to harassing forays, and 
thus the formef/ finding no fSecurity forMife or property, left the tracts 
of cnluntry which they formerly cultivated in Northern Cutchee, and 
confined themselves to thi^ side of the Desert. A better system of 
things, has, however, induced many of the Khosahs to return to 
Lehree, and the neighbourhood of Shapore. 

4. The Qeloochees, as seen in Upper Sindh and Northern Cutchee, 
a large muscular race/' par ticulaa'y the hill tribes of Murrees 

and Boogties. Their features are large, and decidedly Jewish, while 
the custom of allowih^ th(f hair to grow to a considerable length, 
depending over the shoQ.l^ders and falling wildly on the forehead, 
(a vury uncommon* h^bit among IVi^ohammedans,) imparts to Ihc 
Beloochee'a countenance, a remarkably ferocious expression. 

5. The Beloochees, who may be considered as foreigners in Sindh, 
possess an unwritten dialect peculiar to themselves, apparently miked 
up considerably with both Pushtoo anti Persian! 

6. The character given* by the neiglipbouting people to the Beloo^ 
chees, is proverbially bad,* and there is every reason to believe it 
to be noj unmerited! The predatory habits of the Beloochee, seem 
not to ha\^e been foited upon him by circumstances of necessity, 

♦ The term^lHcloochee, or as it is spelt in the language of the country BalockCt is# 
thus analyzed: - * 

«• • bud, ^ , bat^ 

C lubee, covetous, (Siudee.) , 

W ^vild, unsettled. 

Ch. r/(forp a foblicr. 
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since the countiy he inhabits^ possesses capabifitiA of no* ordinary 

kind, but rather from a natural propensity to lawIciA pr^tioes. ^ 
The Beloochees are vindictive, treacherous, and «cru(4. * In *their 
feuds, they hold no terms but blood for blobd, and*Vtlnle committing 
their depredations, spare neitli^r age nor sex., • ^ 

7 . As may be expected* from a totXlly ignofsnt people, uninformed 
on all but the merely externaT observaiices^fj|the Mahomedftn religion, 
•the Beloochees are to the lyghest degree superstitious. The office 
of a Syud is so much respected.^ by them, tl^t he forms the only 
security for the faith of tribes ^ towards each other, aifcf^ia himself 
the only individual whose life is safe in the hands of a Beloochee 
H. Unrestrained in these countries, as i4)e Beloocliee tribes have 
been, in consequence of the lax nature of tha Governments, they are 
not now disposed to yield willing submission to ^ew systems of 
oontroul, calculated to check the long established freedom oT^ theix 
lawless habits, and compel them to the acknowledgement of a regu- 
lated authority. 

9. The Beloochee tribe of Northern Cutchee, have ever been more 
dependent upon plunder than cultivation, which seems Jii accordance 
with their habits of idleness smd dissipafwn. With*the produce of the 
country at his disposal, it was scarcely probable, that the wild and 
lawless Beloochee would settle as a quiet tfgticulturist, consequently 
the small portion of these tribes who coint^ under the denomination of 
'‘cultivating classes," are usually found to*be the dependents or 
slaves* of influential chiefs. 

10. In Boordekur, ancl other portions ofjhe country to the south- 
ward of the Burshoree desert, the Beloochees being of a less decidedly 
predatory class, cultivate more extensively that^those above mentioned. 

The restraint which good government vull impose on these tribes, 
with the aid of patient encouragement to peaceful occyupation, must 
in time eflect | reform in their habits and practices. The general 
character of the country they inhabit,, as one possessing capabilities 

, of great fertility, t is in every way favorable to the object in view, 

• 

* Slavery obtains amungst the i3«loochc tribes, Aiildreitf being bifilkbt and sold or 
exchanged, for gtiods in kind. * ^ • 

t The effects of the inundations o^tHe Indus extend to the vicinity of Kajban ; all 
the intermediate country beiiif; as capable 8f fertWity a* any part^of the rest, and 
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and ther^ can^be fftfTe doubt eveDtually, but that these serai-barbarous 
t||bes ^ill' i^fPord^ a' proof of the radical change, which a just but 
energetic syalcm 'Of rule may effect in a country, and the condition of 
its inhabitants. ' ^ 

, . SHAWL.- • 

!■ 

The clistrict of Shawl is situated betwjcn 29“ 50', 30“ 50', and 66®^ 
4', 67“ 20'. ' i 

This district is bounded on the No{th*by the Tukatoo mountains ; 

Extent .iiui (ipiie- S*^8t by those of Zurgooii and Jhurkoo ; West by 
lal ApjiLarjuicn. *• Ohuhu!-tun ; South by the Bolan range. The 
generaj aspect of this criintry is hilly, rocky and sterile, particularly 
the southern aspects ; but v/here mould exists, which is the case on 
many of the northern faces, vegetation is luxuriant. Many of the 
hills arc composed of mica and talk; coal of an inferior description is 
found in the Bolan Pass, 

The soil in the valleys is rich and oi a light brown colour, and 
although water never reaches many of them, save that which 
falls froiii the hea^'ens, the s^mthernwood and many other 
sweet-smelling herbs grow luxuriantly, and in spring flowers of vari- 
ous descriptions carpet life vallies. The soil generally is well adapted 
to all descriptions of horticulture and agriculture, particularly all 
kinds'' of English vegetables. The greater portion of the valleys fay 
waste in consequence of no water being procurable for irrigation, but 
here and there small patches ard’to be seen, .which entirely depend on 
rain for coming to maturity. In these valleys, the artesian wells might 

when cultivateil, wonderfuiry p^duotivo. To the iiur^h of the BuThhoree desert, the 
viver Narie to the and abundance of watc/ found at a short diatanee from the 

surface m the East a part of Cutchee, offer every facility for irrigation and cultivation. 
The jiiwarrce is "pni cipally cultivated in the plains, and wheat on the hilly coun- 
try, the crops yue urusual|,y rich. ^ • % 

Note . — One tribe h been omitted in the foregoing pap( viz, Jiatuf Mughe 
having tlioir 'loci^hty to the South of Wagh, Jullah Khan; Chief, Ghullum Nubbee. 

Sub-di^sions. 

‘ ' llaj«?lzye. • 

2. Bumbceraiiep. 

Bhiind, 

4 Arb.iiipp. 


i * 


7 Beloclices 
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be adopted with success. That which is termed ‘fhe^vafley df ShawL 
is at an elevation of about 5,500 feet above the level ^f th/^a^ and has 
advantages over most of the surrounding country, being 4i] most* parts 

® A • * 

abundantly supplied with water from s^an mountain stierflms ; and 
that part which is under cultivation, produces vy ri|'h and beautiful 
crops. * • ^ 

There are no large rivers, but one of two consideralfle streams, 
Kivcrs. the chief of whVh is the Sosa, into which most of the in- 
ferior streams empty themsdlves. / • 

The year may be considered |o be divided into four seisins : spring. 

which commences in March and last^ tjll May, during 
which time the thermometer raT^s 70°, bvvest 50®; sum- 
mer, from June to August, ryige of therinoiileter, •highest lowest 

70 °; autumn from September to Noveihber, range^of thermmneter, 
highest 60°, lowest 40°; winter, from December to February, Pangt^ 
of thermometer, highest 50°, lowest 30° The prevailing winds are 
westerly and southerly, and always cool ; a good deal of snow falls 
in the valley in January and February. 

The population of Shawl may be estimated at about* 4,000 men, a 
third of wTiom are Wasees, (or cultivators of the 
lopulation. gQji ^ 2,000 may be r&koned as Afghan Kakurs, 

and the remainder as mixed tribes, incliidir^ the flindoos of the town 
oj Quetta. • • * 

Wild Animals. The hills ofrthis district abound with wild^sheep. 


Climatft. 


goats, and hogs. 

A great variety of English plants ar» found, and a variety of 
Englislutrees,^hrubs^ and herbs are to he /ound, such 

1^1 All ts 

as cherry, almond, hawthori^, burberry, &c. &c. Also 
the juniper, %hich grows fo the height of from* eigl^teen to thirty 
feet. Within eight miles of Quetta, there is a forast of this des- 
cription on a pkee of table land,, affording an^inexhausty)le source of 
fire wood, as also rafters foi* buy ding.* Th^ wood of this, tree is ex- 
actly .^similar to that used in cedar pencils, and the^^cent equally 
aromatic, ^hc assafeetida grows in abundance in these liills. The 
orchards in ihe vicinity of tlie town and villages are very begutiii^l, 
composed of apricots, mulberj;jf, greengages, plum, pear, apple, pome- 
granate, &c. interspersed with ^ variety qf other Ireet, such as the 
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i c * ^ , 

poplaf/ &c. The friiita though good 5 arc not equal to 
those of CantJfihaKAhd Cabool. 

Minerals. ^^01) 18 fouud in soiue parts of the district. 

The chief a^,riculturdi * produce is wheat, barley, mukah, (or 
Agriculture. In(?ian coi'D,) ricc, peas, lucerne, niujeed, (or mad- 
der,) carrots, baugluns, spinnage, 'cucumbers, pumpkins and melons. 

**cu\rure"^**^ Conjm'on small Indian plough, spade, and hoe. 

No wheeled carriage^ ** 

Manure. Dung of oatti'e, burnt stubKle, ap*d black earth from the town. 
Good sizi'}d*‘bui locks for carriage and draught, camels, and sheep in 
Domestic Animals. abundance. 

It produces madder, i^'dol, carpets, blankets, and nuindars-or felts; 
ComiiLerce and , Aadddr and wool arq the only two articles export- 
Mannfac lures. *' those inconsiderable, in consequence of the 

greaP consumption in the country, their habitations being chiefly also 
of blanket ; thin graiii.bags and tapes are made from the wool, the 
staple of which is eight inches, but coarse. The whole of the inhabi- 
tants are clothed in numdah cloaks, &c. The revenue of Shawl at 
present, doe^fiot exceed 24,000 Rupees per annum. 


f w 

yariov^ Routes in Scinile from ojficia}^^ documents from Bombay^ of 

March 1840, communicated by the Government of India, 

Route from Sehwan to Kurrachee direct Quarter Master Generate 

Office^ Camp Kurrachee^ Vlth February, 1840. 

«■ • • • * 

Sell wan to Koree, ele\eri miles and half a furlong. From the gardens 

Tarrae a middling s^uth of the town, neat the river, t\iH) small chop- 

?o«?*^uJ“a‘’“uartol tillages, with some cultivation and three 

B«j*ar and Jai^rur* ® nullah was found with a«good supply of 

three large villages, water, about/)ne mile on the S. W. of the village. A 
from two tiv three ♦ i. 

miles distant, on fne Small Stream runs through Aree Peer, about a 
right bank, about •, j i ^ 

nine miles trohiSeh- Biile and a quarter to the westward, land a good 

b;"^e grXrunere! suppVy of water al way i to be found ope mile fur- 

above Arcc Peer, fiaine dii^ction, io the bed of the river ; 

also kurby to pur- • 

chase. ^ • the road is* very'goo^ over a level plain. 
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Warkee river, near its juiictk)ii with Chorla river* — ^H"he-Warkee 

river is smalh and joins the Ch»rla ^iver about 

l* orago was scarce, ^ 

but furnished by the half mile on the right, near which thece is a t>ool 

grass-cutters from ^ ^ t ^ t 

the banks of the of water, at the fi»ot of a* rock, tv^ich terminates 
Looud hill, and which fasts all«the year.' Warkee 
camp appears to be the usual halting place, and had more grass about 
it than where the dragoons endainped ; there «re two roads ^vhich se- 
parate at the place where the^Dheeng river is crossed about foiif miles 
from Roree, one running on eacl^ side of Loond hill and meeting 
again one mile in front of Warkee; the road running vO the right 
of Loond hill, along the Chorla river, is longer, but reported better. 
The halting place by it is called Chorla Mukam, neal* some ancient 
tombs, where there were also fine pools of wgter is the river. The 
other road is more stony, as it crosses.rthe Dheeryg river two or 
three times. Camp at the Mulleeree river, ten miles. Some^opd 
pools of water stated * to last all the year Forage scarce, but pro- 
curable by grasscutters about the river and on the Hills on the right ; 
the ranges of hills on each 9ide approach much closer, and at four 
miles the road enters the defile of the Joorung river, an^l continues 
along its bed and banks for ab«ut three ihiles very rough and heavy, 
and some rocky nullahs afterwards are crossed before reaching the 

camp, on Pokrun river, twelve miles and 4hree and a half fur- 

% • 

lon^s. Extensive pieces of deep water, an^'a small stream running. 
There is no villa^ seen since lej^ving Roree, tlj/3ugh some of the shep- 
herds of the country brought in some goats here ; there is a good deal of 
thin^ scattered jungle amgngst which the shepherds' huts are located. 
The road continues to ascend slightly until the fifth mile, crossing 
four or five rocky nullahs running into Alulleeree river; it is then 
better with a slight descent, and crosses some nullahs running south- 
ward into the Pokrun river. Forage more plentiful, but procured in 
the same manner by the grass-cutters, about the river banks. 

Kajoor camp on the Kajoor, river, nine miles and four and a half 
^furlongs.— Cood pools of water. This is the same river with the Pokrun, 
but the forage not so plentiful ; the road is pretty good in general, 
crossing the river at the sixth mile;- at the eighth mile ft is confined 
between the hills and the river for a sho/t distance, where it is rocky, 
and crosses the river again, to camp<$ roads run off here, and about 
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niidwaj to Moehiifi Kote^ a fort of <the Ameers, beyond the hills on 
the left. ' 

Doobah ^amp on the Doobah river, eight miles and two furlongs. — 

Good pools of Va'cer on the'same river, here called the Doobah. Forage 

as above. The road is pretty good aH the way, through thin jungle, 
# % * 
crossing ten or eleven -nullahs, Some of which are considerable. 

Murrafe Mukam on dif Murraie river, nine miles and three and a 
half furlongs. — Water in the sandy bed o^a broad river. Ahmed Khan's 
Tana, a large village with good si^pply, <8 about two miles S. W. fur. 
ther up the river ; it is the residen<;e ol^ the soobadar of the district ; 
two other small villages lie between it and the road called Mahomed 
Khan and Jansir, but neither have any supplies. There are two roads 
here, one running on mch side of a low range of hills ; that to the left 
is the usual route, and the>ialting place at Meerkhan Tanna, a village 
two or three shops, and is also on the bank of the Murraie river 
with water from pits in its sandy bed. The guides brought the detach- 
ment by the other road, as having more water ; and on account of its 
being nearer the large village of Ahmecf Khan, the road pretty good. 

Dumaj(v^,nine miles and six and a half furlongs. — A small village of 
about twenty clioppered h»Us, and a few Banian supplies ; water from 
two wells, and a pool of rain water in the bed of the river, all of which 

were exhausted and found insufficient for the detachment, and part 

0 

of the camels were not ^watered. Forage n^ore plentiful, but some 
distf.nce on the plain 'to the front and rear of the gtage by the road; 
the road pretty good. 

Trak Mukam at Trak river, nine miles and three and a, half 
furlongs..^The Trak river is crossed at nine ai)d a quarter miles, and 
water is found in its^bed at all seasons, about two miles on the left at 
the base of the hjlls, through which it passes to the Southward. The 
distance is not increased by going to this point, th^gh so far off the 
beaten camel road, and paths go direct to, end from jt, before reaching 

/ f * 

the river. Forage abundant, and thc^road good through jungle, and 
some cultivation at the fourth mile. 

Bhoot Camp, two miles and seven and a half furlongs. — A place 

— Ti^o roaiU to .Ic- Huttul-ke- Bhool hills, where a nullah 

rakh ami Hydorabml contains 'a good supplv of water from the late rains. 

, with plenty of forage; country covered with thin 
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jungle and grass, but Trak should be the halthig* pKice* •niaking 

Kuttajee the next stage. 

Kuttajee Mukam at Kuttajee river, tjnrelve miles, and three 4'ur. 
longs. — The river about six furlongs on rightf has godcL^ools^ oC water, 
which never fail, especially ate the base of the jiills herfs where it 
passes through the range to the S. W.* Forage«as^above ; the road is 
in general good, excepting wheil^ it crosses stiu^ nullahs, *and^is a little 
confined between the river a^d some low hills on left at ihe t^ighth 
and ninth miles, where it is^stony^ then good, through jungle bushes 
to Kuttajee. * • • 

Goorban Camp at Goorbaii River, six miles and^four furlongs. 
This loiijr iiuiit h The confluence of the Gorban and Kuttajee rivers, 

was iiiado from atH*\- a « , , 

poctarioii tiua troiii both having small running sjrean^s arid large pieces 
ihi^ roda io^Tm^ Standing water ; fora^ie not so pU'fttiful, the road 

th tour iml”s miles from Kuttajee: has a slight but 

hdl biM'u ^.dvtMl, ascent, at the top of* which the Gohar tullao 

v\lnh wu*. tho ‘ 

fiia oaiipiovi'd occurs, at present Oiled with raiif water. At three 
and a half miles, a rocky gifaut or defile commences, and continues 
an easy descent passable for guns; but, being most of it bjre rock, is 
rough ; it crosses two stony nullahs, at'jlhe bottoifl ; at four miles 
some more rising ground is passed from tl>e nullah, when the road is 
good again along the Kuttajee river to eamp,*orossing the river at the 
junction. 

Durnba Camp, ten miles aiyi two furlongs, — is on the Ditfuba 
river, which had good pools and a small stream of water running. 
Forage is procurable by b^e grass-cutters in considerable quantities 
about Durnba, but more plentifully a few miles before reaching 
it; the road is in general good, and passes Peepulwaree river and 
Mukain at six and a quarter * 11 ] lies, w'hich lias water in some small 
wells at present dug in its bed, and a good deal of short grass and 
thin jungle. ^ , • 

Camp Kurrachee to the liqps of the .Grenadier KegiraSnt by the 
jiigh road, seventeen miles and one and a half furlong — Thv road is that 
generally travelled, and is longer tflan that by Dozan about pne mile, 
but stated to be much better thelrrst thlVteeiVmiles betng over an 
extensive level plain, in most parts thin jungle, but, a good well l>&ten 
track ; at nine and a half miles fteekee«Kore«: and two huts are passed, 
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oiftht'Iftfi, \Mi Uie‘well is small. Aipree nullah, at present containing 
pools of xyster £7)111 the late rain, is passed at ten miles ; at thirteen 
miles the iy)ad .runs through some rocky ridges and uneven hard 
ground^, passih^af pool of skit water at thirteen and a half miles on the 
left, and is "then good to camp. Kurrachee town two miles- Total 146 
miles and one Vurlbngo * 

^ rt r (Signed) ' N. Campbell, Majors 

• Acting Quarter Master General of the Army. 


Reconnaissance of the Route from Tatta to Kurrachee. January y 1839 . 

I 

The distanc^es stated, were those given by the perambulator. The 
sketches as far astloran were taken in. the direction of that place, laid 
down in the protracted roiifi.* of Lieut. Maxfield, but were afterwards 
^Ibd ill from the distance by perambulator^ and by a few bearings 
taken in the general directions^ and to remarkable objects on the right 
or left of the road. No detailed survey jivas attempted^ and these are 
merely intended to give an idea of the character and direction of each 
day’s march. ♦ , ^ 


From the^ill above the Camp to Googah. 

• • • 

Ojie mile — A dry qulla with deep^sides, which would require to be 

cut down. The road to this descends the hill by a very easy slope 
covered with milk bush. The road is sto^y, and winds a good^deal 
among the bushes. Several baubul trees grcyv about the nulla or 
canal, anj it is bordered by a few*bus 1 ies. The country, after crossing 
the canal, opens out into*a plain, over which the road is very good. 
Two inil& and two furlongs. — Enter a tamarisk jungle ; a very 


indifferent field of wheat on the right ;»a flqpk of shej p seen grazing. 

Two mites and sisf furlongs. — Cross^a dry canal. A well of good 
water with g wheel worked by bullocks, the water is not very plenti-^ 
ful, but if produces a little cultivafion ,• steps are made to descend into 
the well, aifd conside(able*care appears 4 o have been bestowed upon it. 
^onft bundles of jowaree seen near the road. The country with low 

jungle, but presenting no obstructions? 

• • 
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Four miles and two furlongs.-^Bed of a river, or^oanji], tovesed witli 
coarse grass. 

Five miles and six furlongs. — Hoad up to this over an^open plain, 
but now passes for a short distance throu|;lb a low jbhgle, (^ut not 
thick ; low rocky hills immediatiely on the Vft. ^ 

Six miles and six furlongs. — Entei^a low jungfe, the road a little 
cut up, a village about onb and a half miltfet^ the right?* C^oyntry, a 
plain covered with low jungly. * • 

Seven miles and four furl<}pgs.— Jload a good dCal cut up here, and 
through a low tamarisk jungle ; soft sandy, but generally Jiard. 

Seven miles and seven furlongs. — Pass a small j|ana1, about four 
feet deep, and the road then runs along a kin(| of bund.# The country 
is covered on both sides to a considerable disfence ^wirti coarse grass. 
Herds of cattle and several tattbos seen grazing. * 

Eight miles and one furlong. — Leave the bund and cross a stnall 
canal. The road along the bund is by no means good. Country 
here has the appearance of having been divided into* fields, and also of 
being marshy in wet weather* 

Eight miles and two furlongs —Pass the bed of a river,^tbe banks 
to the, right very steep, bed har4 at present^ pools of Water. 

Eight miles and four furlongs. — Village gf Googah. 

Eight miles and seven furlongs. — A bund ^grol^s the river. 

The village of Googah is of rather respectaMe appearance, and may 
confain about 200 houses. The water is obtained from pools ii^ the 
bed of the river, which are at present about two and a half feet deep. 
The river at the bund is forty paces wide. Above the bund, there is 
also a pool, and wells have been dug, but the supply by this means 
appears by no means plentifuf. •ThC water is drawn in several places 
by wheels, from wells commuuicating with the river. A field of sugar 
cane was observed on the banks of the river, atid there are Some clumps 
of fine baubul trees. The^grotyid about the village is covered in most 
places with a low jungle, especially between it al!d the rivef. The site 
of the village is very slightly raised. An oil-mill was s^n*at work, 
and between twenty and thirty camels counted in the vicinjty. No 
supplies of grain were procuritblePli 
forage. 


Ud thi* co^e grass«4s the only 
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Qoogah to Garahy commencing at the Bund, 

One furlong.—Cross the bed of a canal, about fifteen paces wide, with 
very sl^ep baril»s^' and the earth heaped up on the sides, making it from 
ten to fifteen feet deep, ffhere is also a small ditch, and the whole 
would require a good deal of work to render the road passable for guns. 

Five^fFirldfigs.— Road ^ood over a Ibvel .'country, partially covered 
with grass and jungle, low bills about a^nile to the left. 

Seven furlongs.-^ A small canal, counjtry to the right covered with 
coarse gra3F, upon which herds of cattlb were grazing. On the left, 
a tamarisk jungle, but by no means thick. 

One mile and one fuWong. — Jungle for a short distance, and road 
somewhat cut up^, but' soon becomes hard and good over a level plain, 
on which low bushes are scattered^ Herds of camels, principally 
^jfr/nLles, with young ones, seen grazing. 

Three miles. — A canal ary, with a little grass on its banks. 

Five miles. — A dry ditch. Road continues hard and good. 

Five miles and one furlong.— A dry ditch, road enters a jungle, 
which requires clearing. 

Five miles aifd four furlongs. — Descend into the dry sandy bed of a 
river, along which the rostd runs for about two and half furlongs. A 
branch joins from th*e left, in which there is a pool of bad water. The 
bed of the river is aboiTt ^twenty paces broad. Banks not very steep, 
buVa good deal broken and covered with jungle. On leaving the 
bed of the river, the road runs for a mile over wreaths of fine loose 
sand, into which horses sink very much, apd which would be almost, 
not quite, impassable for guns. A few bushes are scattered upon the 
surface. ’ 

Seven miles and seven furlongs.-^rRoad enters a jungle, and is 
pretty good. 

Eight miles. — A small dry canal, ..road hard and good. Country 
continuesha plain, edVered with low jungles. 

Eight' miles and one furlong. — Descend into the bed of a river, the 
banks are covered with jungle, ^ich does not however extefid far. 

Eight iwiles and ftve furlongs "a dry canal, road a little broken, 
bill in general hard and good. 
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Ten miles and five furlongs.-^-Dry rocky bed of a* tofreift* (towing 
from some low hills, on the right. The Garrah cre^kitflose^ the left, 
water salt. . • * 

Eleven miles and three furlongs. — Road *dflBcends fnil the^bed of the 
creek, and runs along the edgca about thr^ furloiigs ; it then passes 
through a rocky opening, and approaches the vUla^ of Garrah. The 
country appears quite a desert, land hills croWi^d^ith lo^v jqngle, and 
no appearance of cuitivation.^During the whole march no traveflers of 
any kind were seen, and the guide apparently le^lhe road of the mis- 
sion, and took a short cut across Uie country. Two well# Mentioned 
in Captain Maxfield's route were not seen. • 

Twelve miles and eleven furlongs. — Gasrah contains about 300 
houses and fifteen or twenty banyan’s shops; ggam, bajeree and wheat 
are procurable, and also forage l)rought fron^Mulleer. TRe water is sup- 
plied from wells within some enclosures, about three furlongs i9 
right of the village, but is by no means goo^, five were counted. They 
are about six feet deep, from two to five feet in dfameter,* and have 
about one and a quarter feet bf water, consequently could only be suf- 
ficient for a very small body of men ; no other water could J^e found in 
the vicinity. The creek is naiiigated by ^all boats* it is nearly dry 
at low water, but it is said to be ten or fifteen feet deep at high water 
spring tides. Large boats are now prqhibiied sailing from Garrah. 
Kurrachec may be reached by water in tj/v% days. The gram and 
wheat sold in Garrah is said to Itje brought fron^Sehwan, it is in itself 
utterly destitute of all supplies, being situated in a desert. 

• • 

From Garrah to Peepree River. 

One mile — Dry bed of a river, road hard and good, but winding 
among hillocks of sand covered with low Inishes, some low hills on 
the right near the road. * 

Two miles an^ four fprlongs. — Road up to this very good, but 
is here a little broken ; countrj^ sand hillp covered with low bushes. 

^ Two miles and seven furlongs. — A slight rise in ‘Uio* country, 
which fs covered with milk bushes* road good. • 

Three miles and four furlongs. — ffumbhoPa onVhe left, aBout quarter 
of a mile distant. Bumbhora is a Ibw hill oovered with milk bushes^and 
can hardly be distinguished in^coming from Garrah, front the ground 
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on that^ide^bemg*i*tself a little raised above the plain. Its appearance 
is soraewkaf oflhiS description; road good, but a little stony; water 
is siid to be procurable at Bumbhora. 

Three iniles^and five^filrlongs.. — Milk bush ends here. 

Four miles and#one farlong. — Paes some low hills and a little 
tamerisk jungle, open sandy plain on the left, road excellent; two 
ruins on /he plain t(|thf K*ft. 

Five miles and four furlongs. — Road over a firm sandy desert, 
jungle on the right, dry bed of ar>rivertin which water is said to be 
procurable* by digging. ^ ‘ 

Five miles aiwl five furlongs. -i- Pools of salt water on the right, 
road along the*edge of undulating ground covered with milk bush. 

Six miles.~R(iad parses over some undulating ground scattered with 
milk bush an*d' tamarisk, »but is hard and good ; saltwater pools to 
^h^ tight. 

Six miles and four furlongs. — Low undulating hills upon right of 
road, and a long 'narrow patch of swampy looking ground on the left 
covered with long grass; road good, low^jungle on the left. 

Nine nijiles and four furlongs. — Wattanjee Landhee. — The road up 
to this runs aloifg what ha^'the appearance. of having been a sea beach ; 
the country to the left beipg an open plain as far as the eye can reach, 
covered in some places «by Jow jungle, and on the right, low hills 
which sink down abruptly to the plain ; the road is in general excel- 
lent; except where it is sandy and peavy, across what resembles the 
mouths of rivers; of these there are four or five, from 100 to 250 
yards across. Wattanjee Landhee is sitiyited in an opening of this 
kind. The caravanserai is in good repair, and there is a well of good 
water, ten feet deep and nine in Siaifieter, with two feet of water. It 
is drawn by a wheel, *'and there isra small garden. On leaving 
Landhee, tlie road crosses some heavy sandy ground, but is afterwards 
very good. * , 

Twelve miles and 8'ne furlQng.— -barj^ah creek on left of the road about 
eighty yardi^ across, with apparently deep water, is very winding in iig 
course. rThe road up to this run$ across two bays, the hills receding 
a little, aboTiit aquai*^r oPh mile 9 m the centre of each, in the last they 
became regular sand clifls. • The rOad is excellent in the first, but a 
little cut up in the second,. The low ifill, Bhader or Shasher, is on the 
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left, and composes part of a lo^ range. Road now« leflvc^ 4lfe low 
ground, and ascends a gentle slope, but is hard and gaod. ^ • 

Twelve miles and three furlongs — Cross a dry ni|lla, di*oad sandy 
but good, over an undulating country co^eaed with iftilk bugh, and 
quite a desert. • *• , * 

Thirteen miles and five furlongs — <^ro8s a dry^nulfa with broken 
* banks, country as before. *. • , • , ^ 

Fourteen miles and two ^rlongs. — Sandy bed of a river, ground 
undulating, road pretty goo4« • * 

Fourteen miles, and five fbrlongs. — Peeprce river and grained cara- 
vanserai. The river is from thirty to fifty yards wi^e, banks broken, 
rocky bed filled with sand, three wells of pretty good® water, largest 
eleven feet deep, four in diameter, with th^rteei^ irlbhes of water. 
The soil is a stiff sand. Th^ other weUp are smalli^f, one is quite 
dry; six cattle and four buffaloes seen watering here. Counl^y.^ 
complete desert, with scattered milk busfies. No travellers of any 
kind seen this march, but the road is well defint^d throughout ; a 
flock of goals seen near Wattangee Landhee. 


• ^ 

From Peepree River to Shurabee, a village in the Mulleer district- 

Four furlongs. — Road very much cut up ;,op the right bank of the 
Peepree river deep and sandy, country defibrt, and scattered with 
mifk bush. * 

• • • 

Seven furlongs — Small open plain to the right, country to the left 

undulating, and covered with milk bush, road hard and good. 

Two miles and three furlongs. — Sandy bed of a river about fifty yards 
wide, left bank much*brokeif by ratines and precipitous, descent very 
bad, ascent on right bank ea^ : road up tonhis good, country desert, 
scattered with milk bush and low thorns. * * 

Three miles.— Sandy bed o^a river, about forty yards ’wide. Banks 
precipitous, from ten to fifteen fdbt high, descdlit on left*bank very 
bad. A ravine runs on the right bank, for about a fu^oifg on the 
immediate right of the road. Cewntry desert, undulating, ^scattered 
with milk bush, road hard an^l gerie/ally g«od.*/ 

Five miles and seven furlongs— Sandy bed of a river about tfTlRy 
yards wide, banks precipitous sftid brejeen ;,road good and hard. 
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Six*™flesfaii/i two furloDgs. — Dr;y sandy nulla, four yards wide, 
banks per^^ndio'^lar, about four feet high. 

Six miJe^ an4 seven furlongs — Tombs of the Jams on the right, 
about two miHA tlistantr 

Seven niiles and, one furlong — Road diverges to the right from 
that to Hadjee^Oofiiert ka-Landee, and lose sight of the long extent of 
flat country/ *which is ^eon on the left o^^r the undulating ground^ 
bounding the horizon since feaving the Peepree river* Country desert, 
undulating, and sctfttered with mijk bu^. 

Seven mijes and seven furlongs — Desllend into a vast plain, bounded 

( * 

by lofty mountaijis in the distance. Country open near, but a good 
deal of jungle In the distance. 

Eight inil'eS.— ^adjj^iee Ooinur.ka-Landhee about | mile to the 
left. * •, 

E^ght miles and four furlongs. — A small red tomb to the right. 

Eight miles and seven fdrlongs. — Country a good deal broken, but 
road hard ; milk bush scattered about the Mulleer river. About 150 
yards to the right, abundance of good«water in pools, bed in other 
places covered with grass, banks sloping, covered generally with high 
and thick tamailsk jungle.^* « 

Nine miles and four /urlongs — River turns to the right, road 
pretty good, but in places sandy, and cut up. Country an undulating 
sandy plain, with low btishes scattered about upon it. 

Tfn miles and one furlong. — Well of good water on the right, a^out 
eight feet deep, and supply pretty good ; some little cultivation, open 
plain to right with jungle in the distance. Cj>untry broken, undulating, 
and covered with milk bush to the left. 

Twelve miles and four furlongs.-^ A*sm*all village, with an indifferent 
well on the right. A little grain procurable, but no forage. 

Thirteen tniles and seven furlongs. — Village of Shurabee about half 
a mile to the right of the road, with a small well. Country level, cover- 
ed with lofr bushes aftd some^baubul trees, a scanty herbage of coarse 
grass, affording pasturage for flocks of pretty good sheep. Camels also 
seen gracing in the vicinity. The tillage itself is merely a fedr miser- 
able huts, luit there*i(re sbme aUemptaat enclosures about it. Grain 
^ is**f>Vocurable in small quantities, and also a little forage. A few tra- 
vellers were mot during tltis day's roA’ch. 

« • 
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From Shurabee to Kurrachee^ 

One mile and one furlong. — Jungle pretty thick,. road sandy * and 
cut up into deep ruts ; coarse grass among ih« jungle. •* ^ • 

Two miles and four furlong% — Bed of Mulleer, river, water procur. 
able by digging to the depth of a fe^feet, bed 2lSb yards wide, deep 
and sandy, banks sloping decent on left kaak very delp, lyid heavy. 
Road ^uns through a thick l^lt of jungle on the right bank. * 

Thr^e miles and four fugongs.^Bed of a rivlr, hard*and sandy, 
banks slophig covered with j tingle? and a good deal cut up.* 

Four miles. — Bed of a river with low banks, jungle opens 
Four miles and five furlongs. — Bed of a river about ^00 yards wide, 
of deep sant^banks easy, and sloping. Country l)f[>co1nes more open 
and undulating ; road hard aifd good. , 

Five miles and five furlongs.— A precipitous bank oathe immddia,l$; 
right of the road, for about a mile ; road h&rd and good. 

Seven miles and one furlong. — Road enters upon Kurrachee plain, 
after passing over a range ofcising ground, with steep hills ; but of no 
very great elevation. Road hard and good ; some tom^s upon the 
left. Kurrachee, JMumora foi^, and the* rocky islaflds at the mouth 
of the harbour come into sight at this poin{. 

Nine miles and one furlong. — Fuqueer's tgu^L hear the town of Kur- 
rachee, road over a level plain, hard and good! No cultivation seen dur. 
in^ this march, and no* travellers. Kurrachee is^a large town, stated to 
contain about 14,000 inhabitants, (Lieut. Carless’ report,) and is sur- 
rounded by a mud wal^ with towers, which is, however, now in 
ruins. A few old guns are still visible. T^e suburbs are extensive, 
water by no means very aburfdaift. The Fuqueer's taiil? is nearly 
dry, and the water used by.the inhabitaifts fs procured from wells 
dug in the bed of the Lyaree river. These are in geneAl about four 
or five feet deep, and appear to be temporary, but one was observed 
built up in thc*middle of the rfVer, and theft are othcfs near the 
banks, for the use of the gardens, which appear to b^ pfetty well 
* kept up ; no cattle were seen near the town, and it is said^that few 
or no horses are kept ; grain js p]:eUy abundaiftf broughl^from Upper 
Sinde ; but at present very dear. Forjige is extremely scarce, ^n<f 
dear. The general communication gppesg's to be by camels direct 
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to Ilydfabad. ^JVlUimora fort, coiniiift>iding the mouth of the harbour, 

is about fine nvlle^ distant, in a straight line, and a Jong detour is 

necessary tu reach it by land. The usual garrison of Kurrachee is 

stated <o ,be from 100 to 200 men. The whole of this part of the 

country is now suffering from two years’ want of rain, which has 

converted it into Ifttle^better tllan a desert. In general, the country 

about Kvrrachee and m the Mulleer distnet abounds in water and 

line grass. IMumora fort is supplied with- water from the town., 

— — — • 

Kurrachee to dhor-ka^handhee. 

Two miles and two furlongs. — Begins to ascend a gentle slope to the 
ridge of elevatod ground^^ tombs on the immediate right. 

Two miles and^four Vurlongs. — A steep rocky hill on JUght. 

TWo miles and seven furlongs. — A steep rocky hilPon left, road 
piNKUy good, but stony. 

Three miles and three furlongs. — Some deep heavy sand, road then 
becomes pretty good, country level, scattered with bushes. 

Three miles and five furlongs. — Pass ,what appears to be the bed of 
a river, banks very low. 

Four miles and one furlorg. — River about 150 yards wide. Pools of 
salt water, a foot deep, banks easy and sloping, bed hard, road before 
laid among low hillocks. 

Four miles and three furlongs. — Koad still bad, among low hillocks, 
bed gf a river about 1.50 yards wide. 

Four miles and five furlongs. — Bed of a river about 120 yards broad, 
of deep heavy sand, left bank broken, and precipitous, road still bad. 

Five miles and one furlong. — Mulleer river two furlongs broad, bed 
deep and Itandy, banks easy, scattered «wivh jungle. 

Six miles and foiir furlongs. — Pass^^ through some jungle, road 
heavy and bvtd, among small hillocks. 

Eight miles. — Road becomes good. 

Nine miles and four furlongs. — ^Ghor-ka-Landhee, country during 
this marcii a plain, after leaving the ridge of elevated ground quite bar- 
ren, and scattered with a little jungle. There is a small well-of very* 
indiflerent cyater neai tk; Landhpe. ^The country here is covered 
'^wTcir low bushes, and a littl^ coarse igrass is .seen, but no appearance 
of cultivation. 
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Ghor^ha-Landhee to the Feepree 

Two miles and six furlongs. — Open plain on both sides, •of eonsfder- 
able extent. 

Five miles, and four furlongsi^Hadjee Oomur.ka-Landhee. A well 
abdut sixty feet deep, cut through saAdstone, with a sloping descent, 
and steps into it, eight feet*in diameter, and 8nt foot and a half of green 
looking water. 

Seven miles. — Enter the oUier road. The roadjs in general good, but 
in some few places, sandy and h^avy. The country is ltwl[, scatter- 
ed Vith milk bush, quite desert, and no appearance of cultivation. 

Thirteen miles and five furlongs — Peepree riverf and ruins of 
Landhce. 


General Report » 

The general direction of Karrachee from Tatta, is about W. ^ N., 
and the distance fifty-eight and half miles, nearly,* by the perambu- 
lator, from the top of the lAll above camp to the Fuqueer's tank, 
at the former place. The road itself presents no obstructions which 
could not be easily removed, except bein^in severaf places deep and 
heavy from sand. • 

The ^untry, with the exception of that about Googah, and in the 
vicinity of the Mulleer river, is at present Jittle better than a perfect 
desert ; at these places there is t^e appearance of a little cultivation. 

The scarcity of water is so great at present, that this route is im- 
passable for troops, excepUin small detachments of from 100 to 200 
men. There is a good supply at the Mulleer river, and at Googah, 
35^ miles distant from each other; but at tl^e Peepree river and 
Garah, it is both very scarce* and bad. f^urrache^ itself is by no 
means particularly well supplied, and additional wells ^ould be re- 
quired, were any force to Ije stationed there. 

• • • 

Grain is procurable, but in«no great •quantity, at Garah, and of 
course at Kurracbee ; but it would be unsafe to depend upon that place, 
even for any in considerable supply. • 

Dry forage is procurable in small quantity«at Garah* and Kur-^ 
rachee; but not equal to the co^hsumptinn of even a small boci^ [>f 
cavalry ; what may be procured from villages near the ro^ is altogc- 
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ther iiisi’gmficant. About the Mulieeroriver and at Googah, a consider, 
able quanthy of boarse grass might be procured by grass-cutters. 

Fhel appears to be abundant. 

Several^ flocks of sheep and goats were seen fiear the road ; camels 
are abundant. t “ ^ 

To render the route^practicable at present^ it would be necessary to 
dig wells At the Peepree rh'er and Garah, and even then it is impossi- 
ble to say what supply can be procured, till tlih experiment is tried 
on a pretty extensive scale ; water ^is certainly procurable by digging 
in the beds of the rivers^ but it is necessary to go to the depth of from 
five to ten feet. The Mulleer river near Kurrachee is the only point 
where water was seen within two feet of the surface. 

Landhee also appear** a favourable place for wells, bu^does not give 
marches of such convenien* length, as the Peepree River and Garah. 
Sihofild a supply be abundant at those places, the marches would be 

Miles. Furlongs. 

Kurrachee to Mulleer River 14 I 

„ Peepree d\itS 8 7 

, Garah ditto, 14 5 

* Googah dir«.o, •».. 12 0 


Camp ditto 8 7 

Tuta,\ 58 4 


lli considering the communication between Tatta and Kurrachee, 
the Garah creek should certainly not be overlooked, as although very 
winding, it affords carriage by water to within twenty miles of camp. 
Boats of /rom twenty to thirty cqndies gre said to be able to go as far 
as Garah, and the wffter^at Bumbhora to be sufficiently deep for ves- 
sels of much greater burden. At this* last place, are the remains of 
wells filled up, and it is not impossible that it might be found to be 
an eligible situation £or depots of p^ovisionf, &c. should this route be- 
come of importance. The iirvcstigatiofi of this point, however, can be 
satisfactorily carried on by*roeans of boats only. ^ • 

The Whole of this^part^of the country is said to be at present suf- 
£**nng from a want oV rain for two*yeafs. Without being acquainted 
with the actual change prod\iced by favourable season, it is impossi- 
ble to say exactly, in whdt degree |he communication would be facili- 
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tated Mrith regard to supplies, pr impeded by thd rivePs, canals, or 
standing pools ; many of the former, from the slat# of ^leir banks, 
appear to be, for a longer or shorter period, the channels af rapid* tor. 
rents ; and the country in several places hasp the appearan<;e of being 
under water, or very swampy, during some time of the year. 

In addition to the unfavourable cifcumstanees with regard to the 
want of rain under which*this*route is at present seen,*ma}^be added 
the evident want of*exertio^ on the part of the inhabitants *to put 
the supplies which thecountiy does afford, at the* disposal of any part 
of the British Army. * ^ ^ 

(Signed) A. C. Peat, Captain, 

• ^ Bomhajf Engineers. 


Report on the Road from from Subzul to Shikar poor. By 

Mr. Nock. 

1. Surwaee, the last stage in Bhawai**J;Chan’s eodntry, is a small 

village, in which is the tomb of Nawab Mqpsa Khan, direction N. £. 
80^, distance eight miles from Subzul- kote, apd the road leads through 
slight jungle, a nulla about half way wit|} & wooden bridge, and a 
village, the frontier of ^inde. ^ . • 

2. Subzul-kote is a pretty large place, having a good bazar, and 

many wells, out of the ttgwn, of good water; to the- North, is the 
dund or lake, which is fast drying up ; the spot chosen for the encamping 
place, is among some ground broken*by the plough, S. £. of the town, 
in the neighbouAiood of well^ and a smalP Jungle, which can soon 
be cleared. * 

3. Oobowrah is about thirteen miles distant from Subzul, due W.; 
the encamping ground lies N. and S.^£., the* same spot*where the 
Shah encamped on his way to Shikarpoor. There are three good wells 
about the vicinity, known by a dAte tree near the lake, and one of 
them undergoing repairs ; on the other.side, iA a dlbve of laif[e tamarisk 
trees, another well, and in a plantation, marked by a few plum t^s, 
(Ber,) one well independent of the wejlsin^he village, and the nulla 
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over which the pucka bridge is built, which is going to decay, contains 

water all 'fdAi round, and teems with fish. The road to be 

traversed isnnundated ground when the overflow of the river Indus 

takes plac^; at< present dry, and considered a good road, with the 

exception of a slight jungle. Oobowrah, distance from Subzul, is 
* \ 

about thirteen miles. * ** 

4. From dobowrah, stage is Bagoodra. The road on the first 

onset, IS over bogs of mud and water, anil over a nulla with a wooden 
bridge ; the jungle runs from hers abouA a mile distant, after which 
a good roaii^ until about half mile n^ar the village of Mammadpoor ; 
before reaching tins, you pass a lake and the villages of Raj un poor and 
Sooee to the left, distance about three-quarters of a mile from the road, 
and Tig one mile// also a garden and well. Leaving Mammadpoor you 
meet the small Village of Koraeen and the Muswaee drain running on to 
Medfpoor, and on reaching Bagoodra a nulla is crossed ; distance from 
Oobowrah thirteen miles. 'The encamping ground is on the South of 
the village, having the command of five good wells of water : here the 
Shah once encamped. * 

5. Surhpd is about nine miles distance from Bagoodra, and after 
leaving a jungle* runs for a6butj then ^ good space for about one mile 
until Tutta Malna, after «which a slight jungle until reaching the 
drain, when a preUy thick one commences to near the village. A well 
and a few habitations of shepherds, with the village of Janpoor, is seen 
to tke right. A good encamping ground, with more than nine wells in 
the neighbourhood. Shah Shooja encamped here. 

6. Gotkee from Sur^ad is about nine, miles, a pretty good road 

almost all the way ; about the midway, is a pnal thirty feet broad, 
but no great obstacl^^ and perfectly* dry ; there are also two small 
drains to be passed before reaching Gotkee. * 

7. From Gotkee to the next stage is Dadoola, distance about 
thirteen miles, direction S. W. 7^^^&ing tjhree villages, Bammoowala, 
Bhisttee and Malloodee ; all the way,^ slight jungle, which can soon 
be 'cleared with a little trouble. The encamping ground is on the North 
side of vhe village, having the usd of three wells on the lands* This 
part of thi‘ countr^/is v^ell peopled,* and cultivation is getting on 
prosperously ; passing Hhclafk' is a drkin, which should be avoided. By 
trending oi^ the East side, •the noad js much freer from jungle, direction 
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S. W. 64” ; this village is sitj^ated on the dund, and dtep* water, 
which runs on to Azeezpoor and Hoosein Belee. The.ancaqi 9 ing ground 
had better be on the bank of the dund, which is ^jbouU ten^ twelve, 
and fourteen feet high ; the road leads on\ke bank*, 4 (h*d oveig jungle, 
and in one place over a cotton field on*4o Azcjpzpoor, ^hich is also 
near the river, but the ferry commonly known^ hf the* name of Azeez- 
poor-ka-Pattan, is at thi vilTage of Hooseia Belee. iCzee^poor from 
Ghooga is about four miles distant. 

9. The next halting placp is I|oosein Belee, %,i thcv ferry. After 
crossing a deserted dund, cotapl^fely dry at the road, and* some small 
jungle, there are two streams at the present ferry ; one, the dund, 
about 150 feet broad, with two, three and four feet firater, the last is 
an extensive one ; two boats ply here, one on^each«sti%am, and people 
land on the Bet, or island, hai/Ing to go abput one and«dhalf mile, when 
they again embark and land on the other side. The two ferriej^m.fj^de 
here are a matter of choice of the boatihen to save themselves the 
trouble of plying to a long distance ; for there is* a good ferry higher 
up where the army should cross. 

10. The Indus on the western bank contains water twglve, sixteen, 
and eighteen feet, and at the <ientre stresflypi more thftn thirty and forty 
feet deep, with a strong running current^ Near the Bet (an island,) 
ten, twelve and eight feet water, and on tbe^East bank four, six and 
ei||ht feet water. There are two villages s^tflated on the northern bank 
of the river, named Syud Amey Mohamed an^ Phoolooda Ghat^ cross- 
ing the ferry. The place of encampment pitched on is at the village of 
Ghat Awril, about a mij^ from the river, and a fine plain ; the river 
water is used here, and there is but one small temporary well. 

11. From Ghat Awril, ta1cin”ga direction N. W. 80°, about a mile on 
the road, is the* small villager of Mota Mar,*anS then about half a mile 
further is a good drain, over which is a temporary bri(fge, all shelter- 
ed ; horsemen are oblige^ to keep to the left, and pass the drain, taking 
the same direction ; and lea^ing*Rubban and^Eajmut td the left, the 
latter a comfortable village, you pass a small jungle ^n* to Koriee, 
where is the encamping ground of the army on the south of (he village ; 
the difficulty here to be experiencod is fibm well a^ter, which is 
not good. 
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12. Le^irl]; Ka(!e, the direction vai^ies to N. W. 60^ distance from 
Ghat AwriUo this place is little more than twelve miles. Shikarpoor 
is the next rtage^ before coming to which you pass through a good 
path, road on bb^if sides free from jungle, and after reaching Lubauna, 
you pass the Sinde /;anal. Lubauna ris a village under Meer Aly 
Moorad, and to appWrance the hihabitants are in a comfortable way ; 
patches of^ cultivation mafk the road "on lb Shikarpoor. Distance 
from Khee nearly twelve miles. , 

t (Signed) J. Nock. 

(True Cony,) 

(Signed) Alex. Burns, 

« Envoy to KelaL 


- Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 

(Friday Evening^ 13th January ^ 1843.^ 

The Annual Meeting of the Society was held on Friday evening the 
1 3th January, the iion’ble the President in the Chair. 

The folio w<lng Gentlemen were proposed as Members of the Society : — 
The Rev, Ch\rle 8 iRvtNE, St. Xavier’s College. Proposed by the Hon’ble 
Sir H. Seton, seconded by H.«Torrens, Esq. 

Lieut. Batrd Smith, Bengal Engineers. Proposed by 11. Torrens, Esq, 
seconded by Lieut. A. Bho6me, B. A. 

Bahpo CossiNATii Bhose. Proposed by Dewan RXm Comui. Sen, seconded 
by Baboo Pkossono Comar Tagore, 

Joseph St. Pourcain, Esq. Chandernagore. Proposed by Dr. Wise, second- 
ed by the Acting Secretary.' 

« Library,, r 

The following list of Bool^, presented and purchased, n^as read : — 

t 

Books received fir thk Library of the Asiatic Society, for the Meeting of the I3^A 

January, 1843. 

The Calcutta. ^Literary Gleaner, for January,l84S. Vsl. I, Nos. ^ and JI, from the 

Editor. « • 

The Calcutta*Ch<i8tian Observer, for January 1843. New Series, Vol. IV, No. 37, from 

the Editor. • • 

* 

Oriental Chnsli|Ln Spectat^i^ 2d Rories. Bombay, November 1812. Vol. Ill, No, 
clV/rpm the Editor. * 

Journal des Savants, Juillot 1842. PSris. 
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Annals and Magazine of Natural |liBtory. London, SQi»lei^beitl8#2. •No. &L 

Purchased. • ^ 

London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Philosophical Magazine anti Juurna*L,uf Science, 
3d Scries. Vol. 21, No. 136, August, 1842. • ^ • 

Transactions of the Society of Arts, &c. London, 1841 js Vol. LAhi^Part 2d.« 
Proceedings of the Geological Socie^ of London, 1340-41. Vol. Ill, l^rt 11, Nos. 72 
to 76. • ■ • 

Yarrell’s History of British B^rds. ^ondon, 1842, Part^l. PurchiLs^d. 

Chinese secret Tried Society of the Tien-ti-Hi-uh, l^ieut. Newbold Major Ge- 
neral Wilson. Presented. • 

Stevenson*s Translation of the Sanhita of ^he Samadeva. Landon, 1842. 

Iben Khallikan’s Biographical Diciiona^, translated fronf the Arabic, by Bn. Mac- 
Gluckin de Slane. Paris, 1842. Vol.^ from the Author. * • 

Archaeologia, or Miscellaneous Tracts relating to Antiquities. London, 1842. Vol. 

XXIX. from the Archaeological Society. , * 

Meteorological Uegister kept at the Surveyor GeneraP.s Ellice, ^Calcutta, for tbe month 
of November 1842, from Government. * 

Road the following letters from Governm?iit. 

No. 1184. • 

To H. 'I'oRRENs, Esq. • 

^ Secretary to the Asiatic Society. 

General Department. 

Sir,— I n continuation ot the previous correspondence TeBpectin)j^ the proposed 
pubiicatiun of Dr. Cantor's Chusan lUport in the Researches of*the Asiatic Society, I 
am directed by the Hon’ble the Deputy Governor of Bengal, to transmit to you for the 
purpose therein mentioned, copy of a further letter from D/. Cantor, dated the 10th of 
October last, together with the Manuscript which affciftnpanied it, entitled, ** Some 
account uf the Botanical Culloctions made by Dr. Captor during his service in China,” 
drawn up by Assistant Surgeon W, Griffith. ^ 

1 have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant. 

. H. V. BAYLfcV, 

^ Deputy Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 

Fort William, the 14/A December, 1842. * 

• 

To ( 9 . A. Bushby, Esq. . 

Secretary to the Government of Bengal, * 
Sir, — I have the honor to submi^ the accompanying Manuscript, entitled, **Some 
account of the Botanical Collection madf by Dr. Cantor^ during bis service in China,” 
drawn up by Mr. W'. Griffith, who dti receiving ft series of duplicates of the botanical 
collections formed for Government during my service in China, promfsedto undertake 
the task now performed. * , 

2. As the contents of Mr. Griffi(|i's !\^anuscriptsarc iRitftrativc ofethc Descriptive 
Catalogue of Animals, collected at ^husan, which 1 had the honor to dr,£ 4 j»f- uf 
by order of the Right Hon'ble the^late Governor General, it would be desirable 
that both should be published in conjunction.* * ^ 
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3. As you^havj be^n iiileased to present my Manuscript to IheAsiatic Society, I have 
the honor to solicit that, you will favor me by presenting Mr. Griffith’s Manuscript 
to the Asiatic Ibociety, with a view, that it may appear in the same volume of the So- 
ciety’s UCsearcties, in which my Manuscript is to be printed. 

4. Mr. wGriflith has offered **(0 correct the press when he shall have arrived in 

Calcutta. ^ 

5. Finally, 1 beg, to tpologiite fur the unavoidable delay which has taken place in 
the transmission of the accompanying Manuscript. 

®I ^ave the honor to be, ‘&c. 

(Signed) T. Cantor, 

P. W. Island, the l^th October, 1842. ' Assistant Presy. Surgeon. 

(Trie Copy.) H. V. Bavlby, 

Deputy S^retary to the Government qf Bengal. 

Ordered — Tba": the thanks of the Society be returned to Government, 
and that the MSS. be pub'ished in the Transactions. 


No. 317 0/1842. 

From (a. A. Bushuy, Esw. Officiating Secretary to the Government of India, to H. 

Torrens, Ksq, Secretary to the Asiatic Society. Fort William, the 1th Decem- 
ber, 1842. 

Political Department. 

Sir, — 1 am directed by His Honor the President in Council to forward to you for 
submission to Ce Asiatic Society, the accompanying Fac Simile of an Ancient Inscrip- 
tion recently discovered in Aden, hy work peopb employed m excavating a new road, 
together with transcript of a letter from the Political Agent at Aden to the Secretary 
to the Bombay Government, forwarding the same, with his observations. 

* ^ I have the honor to be, Sir, 

-} Y our most obedient Servant, 

Fort William, the 1th Dec^ber, 1842. G. A. Bo.shby, 

Officiating Secretary to the Government of India. 

Ordered — That the letters be duly ackno^-'ledged, and that Captain 
Haynrs’ letter with a lithograph of the Inscription be referred to the Secre- 
tary for early publication in the Journal. 

Read extracts from pnvafe letters of Major Troyer to Mr. Torrens and 
to Baboo RabI* CoMUL Sen, enquiring as to the transcription of the Vedas 
for tlic French' Government. The Hon’ble the President stated that this 
had been a private accr^unt between the late 'Mr. Ja8.''Prinsep and the 
French Go^vemment, and that on the retirement of M. Guizot from office, 
the allowance of 1500 francs annually had been stopped; that the apeounts 
had been dul;^ rendered ; and that there was even a small balance due. Upon 
^nojiiry of Ka!malaran1a Pundit, Who had conducted the Benares corres- 
pondence, he stated, that about seven anas” 7-16ihs were copied and 
sent, and that the remainder 0-k3ths could be obtained whenever cash 
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arrangements were (tuly made.* The Adting Secretary ^wa/reiiuested to 
communicate of[}cially with Major Troyer, on the ^ub^ect of his letter, 
after making due enquiries. 

Read the following letter from T. S. Stopford, Esq. ^dc^ompanying the 
handsome Donation to which it refers, and fo/ wliich the iTest tbnnlcs of the 
Society were voted, for his polfLc attention* ii\ su{t|^lyiiy^ this blank in 
the Museum. * • 

iJhandp%ret jftamond Harhoifir Uoad^ 2nd January^ 1843. 

My DBA 11 Sill, — Mr. Higginson, tells me, thut the Asiatic Society is in want of a 
good specimen of a Wild Boar. * ^ 

By the bearers I send une 1 killeft^ycstejpay, than which d have^ipldom seen a finer. 
He was a famous une too, having heeni^unted last year several timeirij]^the “ Tent 
Club,'* without success, and became the terror of the villages abyut this place. 

If it could be stuffed, it would be better than a skeleton^ and tieket it, *' Presented 
to the Asiatic Society's Museum in behalf of the **|fent Cluby" and killed by 
J. S. Stopford, ‘iud January, 1843." ^ I remainf Dear*Sir^ , 

• Yours fruly, 

J. S. Stopfoiu).* 

The following list of urticles presented to* the Society by Lieut. W. S. 
Shekwit.l, noth Rcgt. N. I. Revenue Survey, Gya, whs read. They will 
be found referred to more particularly in the Zoological Curator’s report. 

Lint of Specimens presented to the Asiatic Society's Museum^ By^LiEUTENANT 

WalteTi S. SheuwiIl. 

One Horn of South African black Rhinoceros. R! Africanus. 

One ditto, polished. • • 

One pair of Horns of Male Hartebeest. Damalis Callna. 

Ohe pair of Horns of Mall Bontibok. Gazclla Pygarga. ^ 

One Skull of Ethiopian Hog, Sus Ld^vatus, from Port t^atal, South Africa. 

One lower Jaw of Hippopotamus. 

One pair of Horns of Rocc Rhiebok, Redunca Villosa. 

Two Tusks from lower Jaw of Hippopotamus, (S. Africanus.) 

One strip of Hide from ftippoputioiMS, oif which are manufactured theVape “ Sam- 
boks," or Whips. ^ • 

Two Tusks of Hippopotamus, (lo#cr jaw.) , ^ 

Two lower projecting circular Tusks or Rooters of the same animal and individual; 
killed at Port Natal. . 

One Skull of Hyra^, or Rock liabbit, fr^ the summit ofehe SpitzkoplbMountain, the 
highest peak in S. Africa, height 10,^0 feet aboi^ the sea, which is 8eeii.to the south 
^at the distance of P26 miles. * 

Two Wooden Spoons of Hoolu manufdcfory. Tribe of King Moselekat«e. 

One Horn of Springbok, Gazella ^Juchgre^ 

• Major Troyer’s letters also stated, thay.lie Societe Asiatique had not yet received the 4th Vol. 

ut the Mahakaratu though dispatched long ago^ 
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Two odd «Hor is of Blesbok, Damalis Canna. ^ 

One single Horn of a Cow Eland or Impoofbo, Damalis Oreas. Bull stands six feet 
six inches higb at t^Vshoulder. 

Sift Poison^ Arrows of Bushman manufacture, made of reeds, tipped with bone from 
the Ostrich thiglf^dae, insen&cd in a piece of strong wood, and bound with the dorsal 
sinew of the''SpTingbok Antelope. The poison is composed of a species of red slime or 
moss, called by the Dutch ** klip gift,'* or ** rock poison.** It is common to all water- 
falls and damp spots in the snowy mountains in South Africa ; this ingredient mixed 
with the ppison^from the peisdn-fangs of the Vlobrtf-de-Capello and the inspissated 
juice of a bulb named by the Dutch “ telp,** resembling a crocus with a blue flower, 
forms a mass which is smeared on the shaft and bound with sinew. The effects of this 
poison are sudden^nd ve y fatal. ^ , 

Three Tails of Gameleopards, G. Australn»> 

6tA November,t 1842, 

The grateful*' thanks of the Society were ordered for this handsome 
Donation, of which manf of the objects excited great admiration, and are 
most t'aluable a.djditions to the Museum. 

R^ad the following extract of a letter from Lieut. Baird Smith, referring 
to his former enquiry as noticed in the Proceedings of (See November or 
December Proceedings.) 

Camp Delhiy lU^ December ^ 1812. 

My dear Sir, — A ccept my best thanks for thu trouble you have taken in forward- 
ing to me the extract from the Papers, relative to the*Earthquake of the 11th ultimo, 
and those in Persian (%c. relative tq Earthquakes in general. Roth are most accept- 
able, and you wdl oblige me by thanking Mr. l^orrens in my name for the latter. 

There is no doubt whatever as the existence of the Zdl Zillee Namah, and that 
portion of the Calcutta natn/e savans who doubt of this, because not themselves 
aware of it, have fallen into th^ not unusual error of reducing the information of others 
to the standard Of their own ignorance. Dr. Falconer has '.epeatedly seen and cxailiin- 
ed it during his travels in Ckshmeer, and by a fiote just received I learn, that although 
a copy of it cannot be procured in Delhi, many of the learned natives there are ac- 
quainted with the work. 1 fear, however, that it is frqp Cashmeer only that it is to be 
procured, and 1 have sought the aid of Mr. George Clerk in procuring it thence, 

' « , « Vi ry sincerely yours, 

K. Baird Smith. 

Read the following letter from the Curfctor in the Zoological Depart- 
ment : — 

Asiatic Society’s Museum^ 13M December , 1842. 

■ Sir,— 1 beg to represent (to you the urgonit necessity that exisfis for not longer de- 
laying to supply cases for our rapidly* increasing aollection of stuffed Mammalia. 

Of the many 'specimens that are now risking the consequences of exposure, 1 find 
that two ha^e already suffered from insect rAvages. Fortunately, these chanbe not to 
be of value (further than ps- regards the time expended on the preparation of them), 
feci a , 7 merely a Jackal and a common Fox; but the same injury might have happen- 
ed to species which are not so easilV replaced, and which are still liable to be thus 
attacked and ruined. • 
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It ia moreover injurious to such of our apecimets as are undev cc^er^to crowd them 
one upon another, aa 1 have hitherto been obliged to do, to brjng as many of them as 
possible within the protection of the two small glazed cases whiSff alone*can now be 
allotted to them ; and the proper display of our collection of Mammafia to visitors is 
altogether impracticable under existing circumstances. • * • 

1 may also be permitted to add, ^at it is evidently felt as discouraging by our 
taxidermists, that the specimens upon which they have bestawedeso much pains in 

getting up, should be suffered to receive injury for want of the needful protection of 

1 • a •• 

glazed cases. • ^ 

It is now some months since the admcasurem^ts were taken for two large cases, 
such as would amply supply our j^resent wants, to be plaoed outside the Society’s 
meeting-room, and opposite each branch jf the staircase ; but I have understood that 
the order for these has been, for the preset, countermanded ; and in th^ u^an while it 
devolves on me to remind you that the perishable specimens intended to fill them are 
in constant jeopardy, certain of them having already suffered inj#ry as hereinbefore 
mentioned. i^ours obediently, 

• • * ,Ed. Blv^h. 

Ordered — That the estimate be prepared, aitd referred t(f the Committee of 


Papers for approval, * 

Read note from H. C. Gatfirld, Esq. presenting Bows and Arrows used 
by the Hill people about Rajmahl, for which the thaukh of the Society were 
ordered. • 

Read letter from Mr. Jas. Dearden, Serampore, for whose curious Dona- 
tion the thanks of the Society wgre voted. • 

To the Secretary of the Asiatic Society, 

Slit, — If the enclosed Nestor Bag,* which I found on a tree in the Garden of the late 
Dr. Carey, at Serampore, be deemed by you worthy * ^ preservation, 1 beg your ac- 
cefdnnce of it for deposition^mong the Society's collwction of curiosities. It contained 
at the time of finding, two or three solitary, common (ed Ants, (these I ingigine, 
were not the framers) and was disposed between two unfaded leaves which were firmly 
united round the edges by some adhesive matter, and so compressed, that they expanded 
at the centre, taking the form* of a mango fruit stouev The opening was at the tips 
of the leaves. During thc^last six^ears, 1 have never observed any chan|;;e in it. 

* 1 remain, ^ir, 

Serampore, ‘iSth December, 1842^ ^Tours obediently, 

* Jas^Deardsn. 


Read the following letter from Major Boileau, of the*Magnetic Ob- 
servatory, Simla:— * • • , 

• • Simla, Sth December, 1842. 

Mv dear Sir, — 1 have the pleasure of sending, through my brothef, two more Sets 
of Tables, one a transformation of Mr. OTtmann's Barometrical Tables, ii^ich will be 
very useful, in enabling the labourer in tjiis department (ff «Physics to ccduce all these 

Note.— T his Nest was probably the produefionof a sill^caving spider, but nothing farther could 
he ascertained. — Ei>. 
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observafciion»» byrone, con^mon meiho<f; and» secondly, a very convenient and portable 
set of Refraction Tables^ which 1 have extended and enlarged from those printed in the 
Philosophical ‘^Transactions, for 1838. Portable Tables of this kind are still much 
wantdd, and a^Mr. Baily has given these (on a small scale and before the publication 
of Mr. Ivory’s socupcTpaper, which introduces certain corrections in the former num- 
bers,) they may be looked upon /as filling up pother desideratum for the Travelling 
Observer’s library^ r • 1 remain, 

‘ Dear Sir, 

^ ^ ^ Yours very truly, 

r ^ J. H. Boileau. 

The best thanks bf the Society wpre voted for these valuable fruits of 
Major Boil^au’s labouts, and the papl^rs were referred to the Editor of the 
Journal for publication. 

Read a traus^atfon of ten Sanscrit Slokas, composed by Kamalaranta 
Pundit, on the restoration ‘of the Gates of Somnath. 

Read the Report 'of the Curator of the Museum of Economic Geology for 
the month of December. 


Report of the Curator Museum of Economic Geology for the month of December. 


Museum of Economic Geology, following letter from the Right Honourdblc 
the Board of Control has been transmitted to us by the Private Secretary, from the 
Right Honourable the Governor General. It is in reply to the circulars of this depart- 
ment addresse^ to the Board by our Secretary. 


' t'-amp KornUy November 30th, 1842. 

Sir, — 1 am directed by the Governor General to transmit the accompanying letter. 
, 1 have the honor to be, Sir, 

*■ ' Your most faithfully, 

^ H. M. Durand, Lieut. I^imte Secretary. 

* fi A 


r The Secfetary of the Bengal Asiatic Society, 

India Board, September, 1842. 

Sir, — I am directed by the Commissioners for the Affairs of India to acknowledge 
the receipt of your*lctler of the 4th July last, forwarding a Prospectus of a Museum 
of Economic^ Geology, which has been established at Calci^^,ta, in connection with the 
Bengal Asiatic Society. The Board arc fully sensible of the advantages that may result 
from the researches of this Society, not only to tl^e Scientific, but also to the Agricul- 
tural and Comnv'rciarportions of the community, and 1 am desired to assure you, that 
it will give their much pleasure to favor the attainment of the objects which it has 
in view. 1 am. Sir, i h 

f 0 ► ^ 

, Y our^ost obedient humble servant, 

^ W. B. Baking. 

7'he Secretary of the Bengal Asiatic Society. t 

1 have the pleasure to state, that we have recovered, through the agency of Major 
Manson, Political Agent^'./ith l^ajee Rao 'at Bithour, four cases of Minerals and 
Geological specimens, shells, modela,of crystals, &c. and one Chemical Balance with a 
N icolson’s Gravimeter, and a small box of blowpipe tests, &c. These, as 1 learned from 
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Captain Herbert's Journal, had been made over* to his survey fro^m (laptain Danger- 
field’s, and it at last occurred to me to address Major Manson ^n my search after them. 
A part, it appears, were sent down to the late Mr. J. Prinsep, buttUb^maAfier have now 
reached us. The specimens are in a sad state of confusion, but 1 recognise several re- 
ferred to in Captain Herbert’s Journals, and there are laany whifil^tvill eithfpr fill up 
blanks, or be very illustrative and useful in our collections. The apparatus also is in a 
dilapidated state, but can be repaired, and will all be of*servi^ in the laboratory. 

Lieut. Yule, of the Engineers, Executive Officer at (3hirra Punjec, has at my re- 
quest obliged us with four bags of the Fire Clay oi*tlmt locality, to whi^li I propose 
giving a trial in the construction of the furnaces of the laboratory ; a specimen is upon 
the table. Mr. Mornay, Civil Engineer, from whom we purchased the Minerals noted 
below, has presented us with a small, Jbut highly interesting atid instructive set of fifteen 
specimens from the Coal field of Burdvmn, consisting of the coal, porfhyfy, dykes in 
contact with the coal, and petrifactions. — 1 may notice amongiil; these last, a splendid 
specimen of the top of a tree Fern, No. 15, which is now on the Mblc, and No. 4, an 
instance of coal altered to mineral charcoal, by the agcnc^ of a dyke#f trachyte. This 
js not uncommon, but vre had no Indian specimens of it hftbertoT ^ , 

1 have also to report from this department a first tlisputch of sp*ceimeiis to the Ho- 
nourable the Court of Directors through the Government of India, consisting of afartof 
Captain Trcmenhecrc’s Tin Ores and Matrix from Kahun, Porcelain and Fire Clays, 
Ores of Manganese and Antimony and Iron, in all 21 specimen^.* 

Mineratogical and Geological . — Mr J. Pontet, Deputy Collector of Bhaugulpore, 
has sent us a box of various .specimens, principally geological, but his list of localities 
has not yet been received. He has been good enough- to promise us fu|ther supplies, 
and 08 he is known to be a most activ% searcher amongst the Coalfields of that district, 
we shall doubtless profit greatly by his kind assistance. 

From the Rajmahl District. — From C. P. Gatefield, Esq^ we have also a small col- 
lection of Geological specimens, carving from Peer f’otntec, and some stone Cannon 
Balls from near the Telleaghurry Pass, which he dq^cribes as follows : ** These Can- 
non Balls were dug up about a mile from the Telhagurr^ Pass, there are 5 or 6 Can- 
nons at this Pass still, and the balls fit tliese guns ; they must have been in use during 
the Mogul Government. Telliagurry is situated between Calgong and Sicery.** 

Having been authorized by the Committee of Papery to endeavour to purchase froin 
Mr. Mofftiay’s Collection such part as would be useful to us, 1 have done so to the 
extent allowed, and the Mineraft ftte nbw upon the table, to the ifumber of 90 
Specimens for 120 Rs. Amongst these, 1 may notice Jhe Specimens of Gold Ores from 
Brazil, as they occur in the various *rocks, or with minerals, which ^re *especially in- 
structive for the Museum of Economic Geology. The seven speciipens of Diamonds 
of various Crystallisations, Ocjjohedrite from the Gold Clay, and from Mexico, are re- 
markable ; as are also the specimens of Rlissian Platina aifU Platina Sawd, and many of 
the minerals, which are rare, or valuable, on account of their crystallisations. 

• 

* The suggestion of Captain Tremcnhcere, that the Museum shopld acknowledge it^ contributions 
hy an engraved letter, in the style of thos& of tlfe Royal Museum oUficononucOt'ology, having been 
approved of by the Society, I have now the pleasure to sqbrnit, for inspection, some letters ]tfVl;>arc^ 
from our own steel plate, with a lithographad form added below jt. 
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As 1)hc>hoCr vras^jate, and much, bt^siness yet before the Society, the 
reading of t^e rej^orhof Dr. Roer, the Librarian, was postponed to the next 
Meeting. ^ 

A note from^pr^T. A. Wise, B. M. S. was read» stating, that as he in- 

• • • 

tended to ^oceed to Europe via Egypt, he should be happy to be the 
bearer of any hpok9.*or other articles w^ich the Society might desire to 
present to Mahommed Ali Pasha. It was ordered that a list of the Arabic 
works printed by the So(;)tety should be sent to the Hon’ble the President 
for him td direct what might be most acceptable. 

The lion’ble the P/esident referring to the great loss the Society would 
sustain by*t^e loss o? the services ^ their talented Secretary, Mr. H. 
Torrens, in that office, desired the following letter to be read : — 


* . H. PlDDINGTON, BSU. 

• ^ Joint Curator Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

SiR,v-I beg urgently to ro'^ucst that you will have the kindness to relieve me, pend- 
ing the ulterior arrangements to bh determined by the Asiatic Society, of the current 
clutierof the Secretariat Office. 

There is 1 beg to state no duty among them, with the exception of the collation of 
certain MSS. of the V Tareekh-i-Nadiree,’’ (now under preparation for the Press,) 
which requires a degree of attention, which you mi^ht find it inconvenient to give. 

I beg that you will state to the Hon’ble the President, that this work is nearly com* 
pleted, and th|i.t 1 will carefully go through the MSS. before laying it before him. 

The financial respcTosibilities of Secrctaryewill of course rest with me, until 1 am 
formally relieved from them. 

Under these circumstanqes, 1 trust that you may not find it impossible to accede to my 
request, in which case I shAl^oeg you to lay before the Hon’ble the President the 
accompanying letter of resignali(gi. I have the honor to be. Sir, ^ 

^ Your very faithful servant, 

H. Torkens, 

To THE Hon’rle H. T. Prinsep, Esq. 

^ President Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Hon’blb Sir, ^ • 

Having pm-formed to the best of my Aiility life duties of the Secretariat Office 
of our Society for about thrdb yqiirs, I now feel myself under the necessity of resigning 
them, principally by leason of their being now too heavy to enable me to perform 
them with benef^ to the Society. 

You are aware that other causes of a public lature^ operate to^ confirm me in this 
step. • • • 

During th« period of my holding office, I hav^ addressed no Annual Report to the 
Society of whA has been done in the several branches of science in w|iich its 
Members, and the scientific public of India, are interested. 1 was diffident upon the 
point of rankin^^ysclf, iif%*publllhcd report among those whose real attainments give 
fhciMt personal right to review an^ discuss the proceedings of (he philosopher, the 
antiquary, and the naturalist. 
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1 need not revert toXie period v^hen sudden illness deprived the Si^iei^ of^the in- 
valuable services of your esteemed afld lamented brother, 'Janies Prinsep, as that 
in which the interests of the Society were more deeply .affected* to UAir detriment, 
than had perhaps ever before been the case. ^ • • 

He was taken from the active pursuit of his literary and «defltific researches, * 
without the opportunity of giving to his successor the means of arranging ^hat was left 
necessarily in confusion by his sudSen prostration* tl)roughout cy|l the departments 
of science and details. * * 

Professor O’Shaughnessy, wlo uncfbrtook the dutift gf Secretary,*though harassed 
by unceasing labour, both in the laboratory and the lecture room, was £ded in the 
Oriental Department by Mr. Sutherland, than whom non^ could be more capable 
for such duty. He too was, howevlr, as h^vily charged w^jlh public work, as was the 
Professor. ,f • * 

It was at the instance of these gentlemen, and more speciallyjif our late President, 
Sir Edward Ryan, that 1 consented to undertake the duties of Secr^ary. 

Since that time, the Society has been able to avai^ttself of t|^c services of two 
gentlemen as Curators of the Musemn, Mr. H. Piddin^ton aftd Mr. Blyth, jand of 
those of Dr. Roer, as Librarian. • • * 

Whatever has been done, has been effected through their agency. 1 refer yoiiy Sir, 
to their reports,' to the present state of our Museum And our Library, in proof of the 
good fortune upon which the Society may congratulate itself, Jn that their effectual 
services were able to supply deheiencies in another quarter. 

To Mr. Piddington, 1 owe a peribnal debt of gratitude for much gratuitous labour, 
by which he has either relieved or assisted me, when public duty or personal in- 
competency rendered me unequal to ^hc calls whi^h were madia on my time, or my 
qualifications for the post 1 held. * 

You are aware, Sir, that 1 have conducted the publtcation, ^called the ** Journal of the 
Asiatic Society” on the same understanding, as did JanaestPrinsep; viz. at my personal 
risk, though supported by the Society in the matter df subscription at a certain rate 
for^ach copy furnished to af Member. I propose to complete the twelve numbers due 
for the current year, and then to give uf the Editorship. ^Whether it may be expedi- 
ent that the Society should make the Journal its own, will be a question. Sir, for your 

future consideration. • 

• • 

In the important matter of our finances, the Society have I trust been fully satisfied, 
that in spite of a most liberal expenditure, eur assets have accumulated. * 

I must, however, request that you will name a Committee to audit my accounts, 
and give me a final acquittal of responsibility. , 

I now. Sir, resign to you my appointment as Honorary Secretary, tffc duties where- 
of have been temporarily assumed py my friend, Mr. Piddington, at my urgent 
request, pending ulterior arrangements; afiid in so doing, Idiave to thanl^you. Sir, and 
the Members of the Society for the ^pport I haV^ received, while 1 at the same time 
apologise for no few errors, and many omissions, which the nature of my public 
onerous and responsible duties, as well as fbe pressure of other circumstaig;es render- 
ed it most difficult for mo to avoid mj^kingr 1 have the h(f||wur to be, 

Sir, 

Your very faithful servant, 

H ^Torrens. 
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P. 8^ — e'^eiidati^n of my profiosal to have the accou/(ts audited by a siiecial 
Committee, I be» to submit them herewith fof general inspection. 

The following resolutions were then unanimously passed on the motion 
, of the Hoiiourp.ble the President, seconded by Sir John Peter Grant. 

It IS proposed that in acknowledgment of Mr. Torrens’ services to the Society, u 
subscription be entered rinto tor 'the purpose of presenting him with an appnepriatc 
Testimonial. • • 

That an Inkst^d appears t^e Attest Testimonfkl to felcct. 

Kesolycd—That the uccouhLS received from the Secretary be approved and passed. 

Resolved — That the Society accept the resignt.tion of Mr. Torrens with extreme 
regret, and offer him their grateful thanks fell the serf/iccs he has rendered to the Society, 
during his co'iduct of the important and var^^us duties of the Secretary’s ofiice. 

liesolved^That in the opinion of this Meeting the Society would not be warranted 
in recommending (p the office of Secretary any person, howsoever qualified by scientific 
attainments and business habits, who could not also superintend the Oriental De- 
partment, and the purblicatgms for which funds are furnished to the Society by 
Government. * • ^ 

Th^jL as no person has offered himself competent to superintend both the Sanscrit 
and Arabic and Persian works i>ow in the press, and proposed for publication, that 
a temporary arrangement be made until .such a competent person can be found. 

Resolved — That Mr. Piddington be requested to continue to conduct the duties 
pending the vacancy of the office. * 

Resolved — That the Society conduct on its own part the Journal, from the date when 
It may be giv^lri up by Mr. Torrens^ 

Mr. Piddington signified his serfje of the honor conferred upon him, and his readiness 
to give every assistance to the Society in the conduct of the Secretariat duties. 
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Documents relating to The Gates of SoMNAtf*H ; forwarded to the 

# • * 
Society hy the Government of Indm. With Plates. 

Report of a Committee assembled by Order of Major General Nott, 
to report on the state of the Gates brought front Ghuznee. 

Camp near Peshawur^ Hth November^ 1842. 
Considering the great age of these gates, the probable ifnjury sus- 
tained by them in their displacement from th» temple of Somnauth, and 
transport to Ghuznee, the circumstances of their having been taken 
down and buried during the invasion of Afghanistan by Chenghiz 
Khap, to preserve themi^from destruction by the troops of that con- 
queror, and their subsequent disinterment and re-^rectiou, they musf be 
deemed in good preservation. Great care has been observed in their 
packing and carriage since*their removal from* the tomb of Mahmood 
at Ghuznee, and they ^o not^a|y)ea|[ to have sustained auy« material 
damage from their transport thus far on their^reUirn to India. 

The tomb of Mahmood of Ghuznee has been for»age% a place of 
pilgrimage, almost of adoration, to Mahomedaus, and the gates objects 
of especial attention ; it is* not \hesefore matter ^f surprise^ that the 
lower portions of the gates wfthin the i%ach of a man’s hajid have 
suffered greatly ; the carved work has in some places disappeared, small 
portions having probably, from time to time,^beeo abstracted as relics. 
Here and there pieces of carved wood, perhaps of the same antiquity 
as the gates brought with them firom Somnauth,^but dissimilar in pat- 
tern, have been used to replace the ^rigrnal carding, and in <9ther places 
No. 134. New Series, No. 50. • * i. 
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inferior material and workmanship have been employed to repair the 
fabric. Lut tl/e upper portions of the gates still retain much of the 
original carving, which is in high relief, of beautiful execution, and in 
u wonderful state of preservation. 

The gates appear to hhve been formerly decorated with plates of 
some precious metal, fixed to the wood work round the carved com- 
partments by small sliitS of iron^ Many o^' these slips still remain in 
regular patterns, over the top of thet, gates, lower down they have 
altogether disappeared. « 

Tlie frames of the gates are in^double folds hinged in the centre, 
their height is eleven feet, and their aggregate width nine and a half 
feet. \i 

The gales are' 8urr<-'unded by a framing composed of small pieces of 
carved wood, united by numerous joints in regular pattern. This 
portion of *1116 work, though of great age, seems of more modern and 
slighter manufacture than the gates themselves. The exterior dimen- 
sions of their framing, (now in four separate portions,) are sixteen and 
a half feet in height, thirteen and a half in width. The framing is in 
very fair yreservatiou, excepting near the ground, where seats seem to 
have existed on either side the gateway, and the portions of the fram- 
ing in this position,, to the*' height of a man’s shoulders, have been fairly 
rubbed away. The cbilstructioii of their framing, and the numerous 
joiuts of the work render it peculiarly liable t/> damage from travelling 
over rough roads, or from frequent lemoval. 

We are of opinion, that it will not be difiicult to restore all essential 
portions of the gates that are now wantfrig, and to fix them in ser- 
viceable condition in any building destined to t'leir reception; but some 
judgment would be required to make any repair or restoration harmo- 
nize with t,he ail of extreme antiquity possessed by the original portions 
of the gates. 

In consonance wi,^h the Major General’ll request,' we have the honor 
to forward herewith sketches of the gates, with the dimensions accu- 
rately entered on the face of the drawing. . • 

The Major General having desired the Committee to state their 
opinion as to the expediency of conveying the gates in a frame adapt' 
ed to elephant carri;|ge, we beg to ^tate our apprehension, that such 
a mode of conveyance might be productive of serious injury to them. 
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The wood is extremely dry and brittle, and the gredtesf care is requisite 
, to guard against the more delicate portions of the*^ork^eing even 
touched. The gates are not heavy ; they do not probabl^^ekceed dOOlb. 
in weight, and we estimate the entire weight of the giftes and framing 
at less than half a ton ; but tSeir surface Is great^coiqpared with the 
scantling of the frame-wmrk, and the swaying diotion of^the elephant, 
and the necessity that would exist for daily leading and unleading the 
animal, could scarcely fail ta open the joints and dislodge the frailer 
portions of the work, howevd( carefully secured.# 

We would therefore respectfully suggest, that a car wrt1i«a double 
framing between which the gates should be placed, %nd tcf which they 
should be secured by wedge*s well padded, n^easures being taken to 
prevent the entire weight of tj^e gates falling am aify j^ortion of their 
own frame-work, might be expediently ^prepared a\ Ferozepore to 
receive them, such car being adapted to elephant draft. But the gates 
alone should, we think, be thus carried, the framing being transported 
to its destination packed as (with the gates) it is at present in felts 
and tarpaulins. In any case, we would recommend that on their arrival 
at Ferozepore, both the gates and framing should be carefiMly examin- 
ed, and some strengthening by ties and Braces given to the slighter 
portions, to guard, as far as possible, againit the phance of small pieces 
becoming dislodged, and perhaps lost on the*|^oad. * 

ki examining on this occasion the franflng surrounding the gates, 
the Committee observed a Cufic Inscription carded in the wood, with a 
copy and translation of which appended to our report, we have been 
furnished by Major Rawlibson. We think that it will give an interest 
to this document, if attach tP translation of the inscription on 
Mahmood’s tomb, with w'hich we have been^fawored by the s&me dis- 
tinguished orientalist. Lieut. Studdart has also enable^ us to annex 
a drawing of the sarcophagus, with an exact copy of the Cufic inscrip- 
tion thereon. • • • . • 

(Signed) SandArs, Major ^ Eng. aud Presdt, 

„ C. Bl<|od, Capt Bombay Art and Mem. 

„ John STCDDAiyr, Bpmbay Eng, and Men{. 

„ C. F. !North, Lieut Bombay Eng. ,4ind» 

Member. 
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Copy and^Traivslation of an Arabic Inscription upon the GMes of* 
Somnath, which have been brought from the tomb of Mahmud of 
(jhutni* ^ « 

, r 

The samei tendered in modern Arabic. 

T 

.'o o ^ •; o - ^ o w* M o . 

(-XJiu 4-Ji U-i ^sr» r**-i 

^ ^ ^ 0 0 0 0 ^00 

K 

^ Q0 o ^ » o . 0*^0 ^ 0(S 0 O ^ 0 0 00 
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0 

0^0 0 0 00 0 0 0 J>Q 

jjlil 

(, 

0 0 0 

Translation. 

In the name of the most merciful God — (may there be) forgiveness 
from God for the most noble Ameer, the great King (he who was) 
born to become the Lord of the State and the Lord of Religion, Abil 
Kasim Mahmood, the Son bf Sabaktagin. May the mercy of Ood be 
upon him [remaining phrase illegible^. 

(Signed) J. A. ^awlinson. 

Translation of the Inscription in Cufic Characters on the Sarcopha^ 
gus of the Tomb of SultarTMahaihud at Ghuzni. 

Translation^ 

May there be .forgiveness from God upon him, who is the great 
Lord, the noble Nizam-ud-din Abul Kasim Mahmud, the son of 
Sabaktagin. May God have mercy, upon him. « 

Mem.-^OTi the reverse of Hhe Sarcophagus, there is an inscriptidn 
in the Nesk^i character, recording the date of the decease of ^Sultan , 
Mahmud, as Thursday, the 7th remaining day (s. e. the 22<? on23d) 
jof the inontif of RabUl Akihir, A. H. 421. 

• (Signed) J. A. Rawlinson. 

♦ Sqc lithdgmpli. 
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Copy in the Sub Character of the Cufic Inscription on the Minaret 
( Munarah,) nearest the viUage of Rova^. 


*sV,A.<o 

• iC ^ 

^ 

d^l4Ji>S £!lx)t £#oCxI|jJb iJo yc] • 

• • 

Translation • * 


In the name of God the most merciful. * 

• • 
The high and mighty Sultan, the Melic of Islam, the right 

arm of State, Trustee of the Faith, the vietory.crowned, the patron 
of Moslems, the aid of*the destitute, the munificence endowed, Mah- 
mood, (may God glorify his Testimony,) son of Subaktageen, the 
Champion of Champions, the Emir of Mo’^leips, ordered the construc- 
tion of this lofty of loftiest of Monuments ; and of a certainty it has 
been happily and prosperously completed. 


Copy in the Suls Character of the Cufic Inscription on the Minaret, 
( MunarahfJ nearest the town bf Ghuznee. 

9 ^ 

^ iSULo |».lac^l 

l— 4j;lSls^l t^ls^ ii^u xUt 

* ' • * 
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Translation, 

In the name of God the most merciful. 

(Erected.) 'By order, of the mighty Sultan, the MeJic of Islam, 
the standaid of doipinion ghd wealth, ^the august Maso’od, son of the 
supporter of the Sute^Mahmood, father of Ibrabeem ; defender of the 
Faith, Emir of Moslems, *^the« right artu of dominion, the Trustee of 
the FaitM, the master of the necks of the nations, the noble and impe- 
rial Sultan, Lord of the countries of Arabia and Persia. May the 
great God*, perpetuate his throne and ki.igdom, commemorated be his 
beneficence. May God forgive the sins of himself, his parents, and of 
all Moslems. 

Extract from tlie Journal of^Jeut, J. A. Wej.ler, Executive Engineer 
and Officiating Junior Assistant (Commissioner in Keemaon, on a 
trip io the Bulcha and Oonta Dhoora Passes with an eye-sketch. 
Forwarded hy J. H. Batten, Esq, C, «9., Keemaan^ 

26th May^ 1842. — Milum. Up early, and started at 4h. 20m. a. m. 
after burrai, a herd of which my shikaree had seen the previous evening 
on the N. E. side of the hill behind Milum. For some reason, Nagoo and 
Dhunsing, who were acquainted with the country, wished me to ascend 
the hill behind Milum a little to the West, and then go over the crest 
after the hurral ; I consented of course, and believe my bad luck in not 
killing any thing, was owing to this mistake. For when 1 did see the 
hurral^ it was late in the morning, and they were ascending the hill 
where my shikaree had seen them, after feeding ; whereas had I gone 
round to the N. £., 1 should most probably have seen them feeding 
low down early in the morning, and had a fair chance of one or two 
good shots. However, at fib. 5m. 1 reached the top of hill visible from 
Milum, by a dangerous sheep track, thence up a continuous slope 
of moderate steepnesL, affording plentiful grazing to sheep and cattle, 
a few of which latter (jooboos) were feeding ; contintied ascent till 
7h. 5m., when 1 halted for a cheroot and some biscuits. Dense 
clouds, and. a heavy drifting haze shut out the surrounding hills from 
view ; this 1 much regretted, as being North of Nundee Devi, and at a 
good eleyation, I might have seen a magnificent view of that moun- 
tain and iis neighbouring peaks, had the sky been clear. Possibly 
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also, I might have seen Oonta Dhura. Small flakes* of snow fell now and 
then, and ^e weather was very cold. At 7h. 42m. smarted again 
up the ascent, and on#ill 9 a. m., when on the side ef^hill North of 
me, and separated by a rather steep descent,* one of illy party spied a 
herd of sixteen or twenty burfaL We alf lay dolyi immediately, and 
crept back over the crest of tjie hill, ftut ugforfunately the burral had 
seen us, and commenced slowly ascen(]|^g tlfe bill. 1 mad^ the best 
haste I could up the hill, keeping its crest between me and the burral^ 
until arriving at a spot o^lposit^to where tl^y were in a snowy 
hollow. Now I should have gone still higher CO a cragged peak, and 
left a man to go below the burral^ and drive them if{p when he saw me 
at the top. Instead of this, the shikaree ffio^ght 1 could get close to 
them by creeping across the iistermediat^ space; covered by the side of 
the hollow in which the burral were. 1 diSi as he wished, but the space 
we had to cross was landslip, from whidt stones occasionally rolled 
down in spite of all our care. The burral must^ have heard these, 
and were ascending the opposite side of the hollow ; when getting 
sight of me, they made towards the crest of the hill at once. 

I saw them pass over, each in turn hf^lting for a secSnd or two 
upon a small rock; but a thick haze Vas drifting between them 
and me, and constantly shut them out frdm my view ; owing to this 
haze, the distance app^red to me greater* than 1 afterwards found 
it to be ; and as the burral are seldom to be approached a second time 
after once being alarmed, I put up the secondT sight of my rifle and 
took one shot when the haze was rather less dense than usual ; missed, 
the bullet probably going too high, and almbst immediately the haze 
shut out every object Vithin «ten. yai;ds of me, so that I could not get a 
second shot. The shikaree ascended the hi^l as fast as he could, but 
was unable to perceive where the herd went ; and affer going up to the 
crest, I halted at 9h. 30m. for a cheroot, infinitely disgilsted with my 
bad luck in not getting one decent shot ; for firing through a cloud 
can hardly be called on^ Started at 9h. 48m., made a ^slight sweep 
round to the West for the chance of seeing the burral a^aiA, but 
in vain, and commenced the descent to MiUigi. -^The hill oide was not 
very steep, and consisted of one immense sheet of loose slate, an inci- 
pient landslip in fact. I descended very fast almost at a #un, snow 
falling and biterly cold, East wind blowing. This changed as I got 
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lower down, and sun was intensely hot, so that T was glad to find 
myself back^ at Che village at half-past twelve, after |parly eight 
and a quarter ^h^^urs’ exertion, seven and a <faarter hours of which 
were iiice^^ant ^travelling. <The sun when it does shine out is very 
powerful, or rather it feels 'so, and my Tace is now half raw, and the 
colour of a beefsteak. * The p|dn and annoyance of this is all the iu- 
convenien/(^.e I have yetrVelt, and my health and strength are (thank 
God) first rate, a state hardly to haye beCn expected. 

After breakfast, I ?vas much sui^^rised^to find that the Lama* had 
suddenly made up his Yuind to start for Tooling, and had left with six 
ponies and two servants sli|ertly after I started in the morning ; no per- 
son was acqu^nted wi^h nis intentions, or can give any explanation 
for his sudden departure. Thi Lamas r maining two or three servants, 
whc^ were to have followed with some goats, &c., treated themselves to 
a jollification upon the happy event of their master’s return, and are 
now all dead dru^k. In the course of the afternoon, they came to 
where I am living, and one man commenced singing by no means 
unmelodious songs, accompanying himself with motions of the hands, 
feet and bo^y, exactly similar to those of nautch women at Almora, or 
in the plains. Another fell down with an awful thump on the hard stones, 
but was picked up unhurt and laughing. 1 was rather glad when they 
were persuaded by me to go to sleep. Thj^e people started early 
next morning. Nagoo describes them as wonderful travellers, and 
says, they think nothing of ascending Oonta Dhura with a heavy 
load. 

27th May , — Had a long sleep after yestei^ay’s fag, and did not get 
up till 6h. 30m. a. m. Though \! my hjel had not been galled and 
face so very painful, I should probably have tried t&e hurral again. 
Morning very milfi and pleasant. Ther. 55^ and no wind, but about 10 
A. M. an East wind sprung up. Seven or eight jooboos reported present, 
and the remainder faiChfully promised by evening, so that I may start 
to-morrow morning. Busied myself during the day in selecting clothes, 
&c. for the trip, and in making a plan of the country beyond the Pass, 
according to Nagoo’s* iq|J[urmation. Ther, in the sun at noon, 80® ; 

* The Lama of Tuuling, a refifgee to Almora during the invasion of Thibet by 
Zorawur Siii;t and the Sikhs,# and a^ter the spoliation of his temple by them. — 
J. H. B. 
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about 1 1 o’clock it was 5 or 6 degrees higher. During the morning, 

1 endeavoured to obtain some information as to'^tbS cou&try beyond 
the Pass, but a number of people being present, I ^^id nit like to ask 
such minute questioin*a8 i|^uld enable me lo map*down plaoes with 
any degree of accuracy, and t^e inattention of the Boteeas with refer- 
ence to north and south, renders it difficult to«obtain correct ideas of 
localities from their information. Nagoo ^r^duced a nfap, of which 1 
may make something when I^can get him quietly alone. 2fi. 50m. 

1 started to see the Suncheq Kooq^, a small sheet of water some dis- 
tance up the glen of the Goree river, held in gr^at repute fikp place of 
pilgrimage. 1 reached it 4h. 45m. travellingjlowly a)png a gentle ascent, 
intersected by numerous water-courses froM;he hill onVight, (North,) 
and found it to consist of a small triangular-^iaped pfece of greenish 
water, perhaps 100 yards by 80 in its largest dimensions. I had no 
means of ascertaining the depth. The mass of desolation, as descnbed 
at the source of the Goree, continues thus far up ; and how much farther 
no one can, or will, inform me. The fissures hereabouts are narrow, in- 
stead of being crater-like ; aftid the ice where visible is more nearly the 
color of snow. On the opposite (South) side, huge accumulations of ice 
and gravel are to be seen in the openings between the hills ; and gene- 
rally, the sides of the hills in this vicinity do not appear so much cut up 
by land^ips as lower down. The weather was very cloudy, and bitterly 
cold, with a few drops of rain occasionally. I had no opportunity 
therefore of gaining a view further Westward, or on either side to any 
extent, but I consider this glen would amply repay a few days devoted 
to its inspection. Once^on either side, I li^d a view of the old ice 
high up on the hills ; jnd its light sea-green color, with strongly defined 
and fantastical lines of shape (castles, stairs, &c. &c.) formed a very 
pleasing and grand appearanca^ I returned to Milun^at 6|i. 25m. p. m., 
and found matters progressing ; likely to ensure my departure upwards 
to-morrow morning. • ^ 

The only weighing implement I have seen this side of Munsharee 
was a steel-yard at Milum, and 1 was told that it carae*from Tibet* 
where they are commonly used. * 

2%th May , — Up at 4h. 20ra.* a. m., ther, 49® fti the sl^e])ing room, • 
morning tolerably clear and mUd. Much delay occurred in loading 
the jooboos, but at last all was ready,* and f started for Dd^iig at 6h. 
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25in. a\ Mr 1 hQd'\i^ith me two servants, (a kitmutgur and shikaree 
boy,) my h&dding,. (no bed,) some clothes, powder and ball, a little 
wine,' &c., and very scant preparations for eating, the whole calculated 
for*an eight daysotVip. Nagoo fioora, Dhu|^ing,'€leitsing, a road chup- 
rassee, and (he Lusps shikaree, with foui; coolies, (hired at four annas 
a day each after much bargaining,) accompanied me. We had fifteen 
jooboos ; viz ^ix for riding on, and nine for three tents, my bedding 
and clolhet, wood, &c. Two of these were very lightly ladeii, in order 
to bring back any skins or horns I ipight procure. One of the coolies 
carried my wines cherqots, &c., a very light load, and the articles not 
packed upon the Jooboo^ I had a sore heel from the shooting 
excursion of 26th, and coH not walk without feeling much pain, 1 
therefore starlet! ‘m ihei ^dandee ; but the road was so infamously bad, 
that I was soon compelled to walk as best I could. At 7h. 7m. came to 
the iirst snow- bed over the Goonka river ; at 8h. 20m. near Lungon river 
saw two hurral^ but they were some distance up the hill, and saw us 
approach, when they immediately ascended and disappeared over the 
crest. The sun was powerful, and my heel very sore, so that I did 
not incline to follow these hurral even had the hill been easy, instead 
of being almost in access! bl^j. At 8h. 55m. reached the Sungon 
Nuddee coming down from, the East, two magnificent snowy peaks 
were visible in the direction of its source. This small Nuddee has 
salt, or something of the kind, on its banks a short way yp, and hurral 
resort there, before the passage of sheep and goats upwards drives 
them to more remote places. Probably had 1 been here early in the 
morning, the two hurral^ 1 saw, would havg been feeding near the 
Nuddee, and afforded an easy shot. I crossed the Sungon by a small 
temporary bridge, and halted at 9h. 5m. for the jooboos to come up, 
feeling very tired ;,sun unpleasantly warm to the skin, though not high 
I fancy in actpal temperature 1 started again at 9h. 30m. and at lOh. 

1 5m. reached Tulla Sulong, a small rather level spot, furnishing a 
little grass. Halted here to breakfast, and let the jooboos feed before 
moving on tb Doong, where there is no pasturage for cattle. Slept 
till half-past twelve, when breakfast* was ready. A strong South wind 
^blowing, with dust in Vibun^ance. Opposite Sulong, on the right bank 
of Goonka (West) is a tolerable waterfall, or rather series of cascades 
from the tc^> to the bottom of hKl. The road thus far, (alternately on 
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either bank of the Goonka, but chiefly on the lefi,) i(ffaniously A)a(f. The 
hills on either side a series of dreary looking lands^jlps or iare sheets 
of rock ; and in the rains, when Bhoteeas travel up and doArn, this coad 
must be really dangerous from constant landslips faUing in of 
the banks. Hardly any snow v^ible on the.hill sides ; and (Jonta Dhura 
itself is nearly equally bare, if it is the hill painftd out to me when 
about half way. Then 77® in*tent, at Ih. 3t)[g. p. m. •• 

Riding a jooboo is by no means a bad mode of travelling.* You sit 
comfortably in a high den^i-pacl^ saddle,"^ which affords a capital 
hold in front ; a man jeads t*he jooboo by a string passedsfhjough its 
nose; and the pace though slow is very sure; two or^ three times during 
this trip my jooboo fell, but no harm was don^. In general, it is wonder- 
ful what difficult ground they will carry a man oven. Jftoboos laden in 
fifty minutes, and we started again at 3 m. Weatfior had become 
cloudy and cold. At 4h. 40m. crossed to right bank of Goonka rtver 
by a natural bridge formed by three rocks* with fissures filled in by 
loose stones where requisite, and at 4h. 45ra. halted at Doong, (no 
village,) a little West of the junction of the Goonka and Lusher rivers, 
which come down from the N. W. and N. E. respectively. The 
Goonka is covered by a huge mass of ic^&nd stones, 4 or 500 yards 
higher up ; and so doubtless is the Lusher, .though not where it is visi- 
ble from Doong. Hoad very bad ; hills cm either side nothing but 
landslips or bare precipices, with very little snow visible. I had one 
fine view during the afTernoon march of a huge pass of ice in the most 
fantastic shapes, behind three peaks West of the Goonka ; but with 
this exception, the prospect everywhere was post desolate, and above 
Doong, it is, if possibje, more so. Not a shrub, and hardly .a blade of 
grass visible any where. One eagle, two or three of the chough birds, 
and as many smaller birds, were all the signs of life pet with. There 
was formerly a shorter road to Chirchun up the Lushei; river, but it 
has been abandoned as too dangerous from new snow covering fissures 
in the old ice, and yielding when trod on, thus instantaneously preci- 
• pitating man and beast down a narrow fissure, heaven only knows how 
yleep. Latterly, when men have attempted this route, they did so with 

• •• 

* The pack saddle used for jooboos is an excellent one; and L took one down as a 
pattern, in event of one's requiring to usg bullscks orjponies as baggagc^imals. 
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a stoift lang* stick *4ied to the waist, ^ in order to catch the sides of 
fissures, ajlrd thi.^ ifford a chance of getting out again. This might 
answer wheft the stick happened to be transversely to the fissure ; but 
when lengthwfsstVith it^ would be no avail. I suggested an improve- 
ment to Ndgoo, (who told me this,) viz, tying two sticks cross-wise to 
the waist, and thus^en/iuring that one of them would catch the side of 
the fissure M^ichever wjt)F it ran ; but* these sticks would be a most 
awkwftrd ^incumbrance to walking in such hills. Just as we reached 
Doong, two or three men were seQp in t|;^e distance going toward A he 
Pass. They would sjeep on the road if unable to cross before dark ; 
but the very circupstance of their attempting the Pass at so late an 
hour, would sdem to prove, that its difficulties have been much over- 
stated. I shifll (J). y!) be however more qualified to judge by this 
time to-morrow. At 5h. ^5m. r. m. ther. 52^^ in open ait, boiled 
at ^88^°, elevation (by Barron^) 14.523. Surely this is too much. ? 
The rate of travelling to-day may have been to miles an hour. 

29^/^ May. — U)) at 4h. 30m. a. m., after a very bad night’s 
rest. Ther. 35° in sleeping tent ; boiled at 189°, •which would 
reduce the, elevation, noted from Doong yesterday, to 14,214 feet. 
Started at 5h. 10m., mornyig deliciously clear, but very cold with a 
light West wind. Ascent, till 6h. 15m. up mass of ice and stones, 
close under hill to N.E., quite bare of snow. The hills to S.W. from 
a quarter to half a mile distant being tolerably covered with snow. Thu 
top of this ascent i^ where Batten turned back, yesterday twelve 
month, on account of snow falling and being thick all round. What 
a contrast to this year! , From 6h. 15m. to ^h. 45m., a slight descent, 
and then ^ along level snow-beds with the Goopka river, now a very 
small stream, flowing on my left. There had been very hard frost 
during the night, and every little pool of water was covered with from 
a quarter to half an inch of ice. Snow very firm and crisp. 1 had walked 
for the three-quarters of an hour, an^ now halted for the people to come 
up. Started again at 6h. 55m. up a ateep ascent of loose stones, &c. 
(called Bumras;) reached the top at 7h. 15ro. and then turned to the* 
right Fati ward. Some fine masses oV ice on hill to left or West. The soil 

. _ u * 

* Mr. Barron ul' Shalijt^uaiipuoi, ii great truveller in Ihe hills, gave Lieut. Weller 
some table Im- calculating hciglitts by the boiling temperature, and this is always al- 
luded to.— Ik H. B. . * 
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on the top of Bhumras, and in advance, almost bl^ck.* doiita Dhura 
was visible after turning Eastward, and seemed to*b^ti low4>lack hill, 
of moderate steepness, with more soil than snow visible. %tit its eon- 
tinuations East and West w^ere finely covered^ith 8n*h|^.* Continuous 
though not steep ascent till % o'clock, when I reached fhe foot of 
Oonta Dhura, (called Oonta ke Jum,) where people generally halt before 
cresting the Pass. A small rill of water goffs^own to thh S. W., and 
probably forms the source of Uie Goonka river. Road (or tHick^ thus 
far chiefly over ^now- beds, sajd to qpver enormous masses of ice ; these 
melt and split into fissures ddring the rains, causing muchtfiiconveni- 
ence and danger to travellers. ^ 

I resolved Ai walking over the Pass to ascertain hoa^my breathing 
would be affected ; and started without making an^^ hiflt at the foot. 
The ascent was longer than I expected, buUl walked ve?y slowly, halt- 
ing every now and then for a second or two, so as not to lose my wfbd, 
and at 9h. 15m. a. m., reached the summil. The hill side was very 
wet, but whether from snow recently melted, or fA)iD springs below 
the surface, I know not. During the ascent, I certainly felt my breath- 
ing slightly affected, and had 1 walked fast the affection w^uld proba- 
bly have been severe. In going over the Li^pa hill on the 24th instant, 
1 felt much greater distress, but there I travelled quickly, and the sun 
was more powerful. During my ascent of ponta, the sun shone out 
with great splendour ; and the dazzling brillkmcy of the snow on either 
side was truly wonderful. I had never seen imagined any thing 
comparable to it, what then must be the effect when nothing but snow 
is visible in every directiop ? The Booteeas ajl put on thin horse hair 
spectacles. I had on^a pair^ and a green veil also, but my eyes soon 
became painful, and I was almosf stupid from pain before reaching the 
halting place of Topee Doonga« What ma^be the difficulties of this 
Pass after a severe winter, I of course cannot judge ; but it would be 
absurd to speak of difficulties this year, (except ^he minor ones of cold 
and glare) ; and 1 feel certain Jihat I could walk from Milum to the 
summit of Oonta Dhura in one day ; the only drawback being the fear- 
fully bad road.* * • 

• • 

.* At the foot of Oonta, jiiiow riiuoneal or hnonwal) Here* calling, but 

high up in the snow. It is hanl to imagine what InrHs live on, there not boMig 

a berr\ or particle ol \egeiation hn- miles Yesterday a man broii^fi me seven 
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OQ*tht Pass* the. ther. when taken^from its case was 46*^. It rose 

in the 8uq^o61^,,aVid boiled at 182°, or a little under, snow being used 
instead of li^ater. The elevation by Barron’s rtile would be 18,640 
feet ; but UiisHdst be greatly in excess. There are five small ridges 
of stone in* the crest, whichlook like pijlars from below. It is believed 
that a ghost kills hny one who sleeps near them ; but more probably 
cold is the kgent. Tly^i^ was a bitter cold wind blowing, and it is 
described as awful towards the end of the rains. Dhunsing told me, 
that in September twenty-five yea^p, ago^ he lost 120 ^eep swept over 
the Northc face of t^e Pass by the w\nd. His servants escaped to 
Milum with great difficulty ; and the borax with which the sheep had 
been laden, v/^l8 recovered next season. The south fa(A and crest of 
the Pass conshit of a bfack soil, apparently the detritus of a black slate, 
which latter is visible herecand there below the soil. I was much dis- 
apfiointed with the crest of the Pass. The view South is very limited. 
Nundi Devi not visible, North-East and North a few hills are visible. 
North-west is a sba of hills moderately covered with snow, and hard- 
ly any of them appearing of great elevaF^ion. Indeed, were it not for 
the Loukiv river, (a small stream,) rising at the foot of the North 
slope, and flowing due Nor/h, I should have been sceptical as to stand- 
ing on the crest of one o^ the few Passes into Tibet, and the highest 
one too. North-east are three bare hills, the first called Gentee, with 
behind it, not visible, two other hills, which have to be passed on the 
direct route to Chjrchan. I know not w\iat is the name of the 
centre hill, the third is Chingoor. North, in the distance, is the Balcha 
ridge, the last range betjveen Hindoostan ani^ Tibet, with intermediately 
a high gorge above (south of) Chingoor,^conne<}ting the hills East and 
West. From North to nearly West, there is a decent assemblage 
of hills well covered ^fith snow, (those N. E. and N. having very 
little). Thp highest of these is a conical peak above (North of) 
Gertee, where copper* is said to be found. This peak bears about due 
N. W. from the crest of the Pass. Gistee is on the road from Mularee 

below the Neetee Pass, but to reach either Gertee, Mularee or Neetee 

• 

c 

«'‘rgN Iroin Uiu^nejit ofoiuj^or thete birds, and wilted me to eat them. 1 declined this, 
and he enjoyed them for his own dinner, cooked up somehow with ghee. 'I’he eggs 
were nearly as largo as turkey » white, with lightish-brown spots all over. 

* There ayMoad ttiine^at (ihentee.—J. H. B. 
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from Jawabur, without going round by the South, you* n^st* cross 
Oonta Dhura, of which I was not before aware. At^U)h. l^m. a. m., 
1 commenced descending the North slope of Oonta Dhura, V>ne unbro- 
ken sheet of steep snow till lOh. d7m. Tlysnce lUb^fate doiscent, 
chiefly over snow-beds cut int^ most troul^lesome /idges by the wind, 
till 1 Ih. 35m., when 1 crossed to left b^pik of Lo^kcf river. Continued 
along this bank over snow-beds %nd bare hill^^es, till 121r. 45in., then 
turned sharp to left (West,) and after the worst descent 1 havuyet had, 
through snow' and slush, reached Toj)ee Doongali. Halting place (no 
village) at 12h. 58m. awfully tfred; face blistered by sun uncLwind, and 
eyes very painful. Topee Doonga is a small level spot on*the left 
(South) bank of Louka river, which latter turns to the West where I 
did, being joined there by the Doldunkur Nudflee cpming from East, 
between the second and third (fills, noted visible to N. £. from the 
crest of the Pass. There is a little herbage at Topee Doonga, and further 
West, grass and low brushwood (on the opposite side) are tolerably plen- 
tiful. South, the hill sides are covered with snow, and secede gently for a 
short distance North ; across ^e river is one bare precipitous sheet of 
rock, with landslips along the base. East is the West face of the second 
hill mentioned above, equally bare and precipitous, with the i>oldunkur 
Nuddee coming down between its North, and the South side of Chingoor 
hill. West, about three-quarters of a mile down, the united Louka and 
Doldunkur streams are joined by the Torgurh Nuddee coming down 
from S. E. by S. The^ united, flow jon Westwards, through a wide 
gravelly channel to Gertee, where another stream joins, and the whole 
flow on to Mularee, Josee Muth, &c., forming 1 imagine the Geenthee 
river, marked in sheet sixty-six of Indian Atlas. The junction of the 
Torgurh and Louka is curious? • • 

They flow nearly parallel for some hundred yards before the junc- 
tion, the former along the top, and the latter along th^ base of a 
precipice, w'hich may be 150 yards high at its highest point, and dimi- 
nishes to nothing at the junction. At 6h. 30m. m. ther. 48^ boiled 
at 1864 or 187°. Next morning at 5h. 30m. a. m. ther. 2^°, boiled at 
1864° or 1874° ; elevation of TopeepDoong (a bitter cold placj) from 
15,759 to 15,450 feet by Barroq,’s rule. • 

30th May — Up at 5 a. m. ther. 27°* in m^' sleeping tent, but as there 

* Compare nilb Calcutta !>aiue hour aTiil^!kam«.Uate.— J. U. U. I'rubabb^ot bcluu 
35»— Eu. • 
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watt lAo lyincl, L dhl not feel the cold so much as on the top of Oonta 
Dhura y^erday^ Vlrhere the ther. was 61®. Saw a large raven (size of 
the* English raven, or very near it ;) but could not get a shot at him. 
Started at 61i.*j^m. a.,m., descended to river, then turned up East 
along it, abd at 7h.. 8m. a. m. crossed Jhe Louka, just above its junc- 
tion with Dol(!unkb, stream rapid, but not above knee-deep, and some 
twenty feet Vride. Ai^Bast wind ha<f sprung up about starting time, 
and broilght intense co!d with it. Shortly after the wind lulled, heavy 
clouds to N. W. and South, auc^ a li^t snow falling, and continued 
up the Doidunka, chiefly flowing under sflow between two steep sheets of 
rock, tiA 7h. 35in., then turned up left (North) to the Kalee Mutteea 
Churhai ; very steep, covered with loose stones over ar black crumbling 
slate. The lattef part* of ascent was less steep, but without holding on 
by a jooboo’t? tail, the wla>le of it would have been a most tedious 
job. I picked up a few bad fossils by the way ; also pieces of a thin 
cylindrical slate-coloured* stuif, called doda ka puthur^ (milk stones) 
and used by the Booteas as an application to swelled nipples in women. 
Reached top of ascent at 9h. 16m. (Thiais the intermediate gorge men- 
tioned as Risible from Oonta Dhura.) Occasional snow beds during the 
latter part, billlf on either Jbide bare precipitous sheets of sand-stone. 
Had a good view of Oonta, and took a rough sketch, to be perfected 
hereafter, perhaps.* Thp crest is composed of small loose stones rising 
in a sweep to the top of t^e hills on either side (East and West) North 
beyond a good extent of valley «and low hills Covered with brush- wood, 
rises the Buloha range, beyond which are the plains of Tibet. Tiiis 
range is here and there streaked with snow. The hills from Oonta, 
thus far, seem chiefly of brown sand-stone. The strata mostly dip 
East, and are very vertical. I obServtsd some strata here and there. On 
the crest here 1 picked up a good gized piece of white alabaster- 
looking stone, very soft. The Booteeas consider it of value, call it 
huon phool, (snow flower,) and dissolve it in water with two or three 
inediciiiet as a lotion* for sore eyes, &c^ &c.*Commenced the descent to 
ChingooV, (a halting place only,) at 9h. 40m. ; route lay about due 
North 4 )ver alternate snow-beds afld loose stones from the hill above 
(E.); and .was bounded •£. and W. hy two high ranges of (I think) 


See 4^k(‘tch. 
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bare sand^stone, with a small stream flowing North In ty hollow 

between them, chiefly under snow-beds. ' The hills on^either-side are 
perpetually crumbling away, thus forming immense heap8 of loOse 
stones all along their bases. There was a good deal of snoir cm the 
North slopes of the ravines (or khunds) and otherwiee thg prospect was 
extremely desolate. At 1 Ih. 65m. reached Chbignoo, after a most 
tiresome and hot descent. Nagoo, &c. wante^ to go fuflher, as but 
very scanty forage was procur{|J;>le here for the cattle, (the firsts vegeta- 
tion we had met with siiice morning)*; but I was (]|uite tired and would 
go no further before eating something. Chingnou is a smalhfeyel spot 
on the right or East bank of the stream noted above^ and on the left 
or South bank of another stream coming down from the East, and join- 
ing the former one here. The united streams tuqj West & mile or two 
in advance, and eventually Join the Louka,«&c. by a cut through the 
hills near Gertee. Just north of Chingnoo, across the stream, a suc- 
cession of low hills commence extending *northwards to the river 
below Lufkhel. These are covered with a low creeping thorn, (called 
damahy') which is found to witffin two or three miles of Milum ; and 
the hollows afford very good pasturage. Just as we approached 
Chingnoo, the Lama, (who had been encamped somewhere near us 
at Topee Doonga yesterday,) was seen starting on his march from 
Chingnoo, with his small party, seven or eighth men, and half a dozen 
ponies. These ponies roust be really good oifes to hdvc^ come thus far 
without accident; but|^hey were knocked up by«the Pass, and com- 
pelled the Lama to halt yesterday. This was very fortunate, for I can- 
not attribute the Lama’s sudden departure from Milum to any thing 
but fear of my crossing the^ Pass ; or to a desire of stopping roe 
by going ahead, and giving information. After breakfast, we shall 
move on until we come up witfa^his party ; and then by counting his 
people morning and evening, all fear of annoyance will he obviated. 
Eloquence will also be exerted Co convince the ^ama, how unjust it 
would be to cause me trouble after the kind reception he m^.with in 
our territory ; and he will be threatened with non-admissidn into our 
provinces again, should he cause the Booteeas trouble on my account ; 
so I hope we may manage him yet. Altogether thbugh, 1 d6 not quite 
like the state of affairs, and glad ^nough sh&ll I be to find my^lf safe 
again at Milum, after a view of Tibet^ anefa littfe pf the glorioii^por ring 
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said *to Inbound h'lveabouts. Rheqgv is the talismaiiic word to make 
a jooboo quicken his pace, though a whip has better effect. Safe as 
they are, my jooboo has fallen three times with me ; fiut no where in 
very <dangeroun places, and no harm done. 

Snow-beds^ are always most difficuk at the sides, the middle being 
generally firm and hard. • 

Pace to*(fay one urnti half mile an hour, or possibly a little more on 
the whdie. Yesterday one and quarter to one and half mile ; and the 
day before about two and half miies an (hour. 

Bootef'^a tents all blanket, or upper part blanket and lower part 
cloth. A strip of about six inches wide is left open along the top to let 
smoke out, the rains never being heavy enough to cause inconveni- 
ence from siich an opening. Dhun Sing tells me, that just now it is so 
hot belciw JL>hapa, that sealing w'ax melts if carried on the person 
during the day ! ! ! (?) The appearance of hills looking at them from 
South and from North is widely different. Looking from the South, 
you see only the South face of ravines, &c., on which hardly a trace of 
snow will be visible. But looking frOtn the North, you see only the 
North sletpes ; and these are generally covered with snow, giving the 
entire hill the appearance «of being so covered. 

At Topee Doonga this morning, I saw a tolerable number of larks, or 
some small bird of this sort ; also one or two of the small purple black 
birds, a specimen of which. 1 unfortunately failed to procure. At Ching- 
noo, several choughr were flying about ; their ^ll exactly like the cat- 
call used by young blackguards at home. At Chingnoo, were numer- 
ous burrows of the “ jifkeaf^' This animal if described as smaller than a 
dog, of a reddish colour, sits up at the mouth his burrow, and remains 
dormant in the winter. It must be a squirrel ; much to my vexation I 
failed in even getting a sight of one. At Chingnoo 2h. 30m. r. m 
ther. ()8® in shade of tent, boiled at 186-^- or I87® elevation (by Barron,) 
15,759 to 15,450 feet. * 

30/A — At 3h. 25m. p. m., tin, servants started for Lufkhel, and 

1 went wifh Nagoo across the Chingnoo stream, and along its west 
bank to look for hurraL After some time, I saw three on the hill side, a 
long way fiff and fiJlr up ; had a long' sneak, but found the hill side so 
steep, that wdieii within fifty yards of the hurral^ I could not depress 
my gun s.iitficiently ip fire at tlfem standing under a ruck. They 
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immediat/ely got sight of me a^d rushed off, so Tonly ba^one long 
running shot, and missed. We then turned down intft the bed of the 
stream, and walked for some distance along the snow-beds Covering it, 

between high steep clilfs. No more burral, hoifever, were visible, *and it 

• • 

became time to move on. Titrned up East over«sorag low hillocks, 
most pleasantly covered with stunted pMm trees''^ in flower. The low 
close thorn also in flower, yellow-shaped, like ii^'eet pea flowerf. Now 
and then the iris of deep or p:|Jie blue color, a sort of wild ga/lic which 
the Bhooteeas eat, in appeamnce yust like iris or narcissus shoots; 

dooloo'' I think rhuharh^X and most delicious lookiif^ .emerald 
colored young grasses, fringing little rills of water flowing between the 
hillocks. Hereabouts I saw a small dry water-course coining from 
the top of a low isolated blacl^ hill (bare ;) in«theH)e(f of this were 
numerous salagrams, which had evidently been washed from the soil 
during rain. I picked up thirty or forty, and could have found hun- 
dreds, but time admitted not. Very few of the specimens were per- 
feet, as they get broken when rolled down by the stream ; but I 
should think perfect specimetfs could be obtained by digging. Sala- 
graras are formed by an incrustation of (proj)ably lime)^ston(9 enclosing 
the ammonite in a spherical shape, of all sizf^s,froin a marl)le to a man’s 
head nearly. These cases as it were, burst- either from some agency 
within themselves, or on being set in motion winter falling, &c. and 
display the fossils. Yet^among the number^ that I broke, (they were 
very hard,) I never found a decent specimen inside, and rarely even 
the trace of one. In all of these I suppose th(5 originally enclosed 
shell must have been decomposed and absorbed by some peculiarity 
ill the chemical nature «f the gnclosinj; mass. After continuing East 
for some distance over the same kind of ground, (said to be usually a 
favorite resort of burral^ thoughbione were visible at the tiqpe,) I came 
upon the road to Lufkhed ; and while descending to the viver saw a 
little East of the road, a sjmall Viangular sheet ^>f deep blye water, 
perhaps eighty yards long each %ide. North (in advance) adioss the 
river about a mile oft', another sheet ^of wafer was visible, less darkly 

colored than this; two or three rills of water.flowed down alone East 

• 

* Probably a kind ol willow I's here meant. 

f Tartaric furze and juniper bushes ar^the thopiy plauti in the I'dsses, 

T Ycs.-J. a. B. - - - 
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of road the*riv^er, the bed of wh^ch, including debouchements of 
tliese rills) is fuWy fialf a mile wide, formed of loose stones and gravel. 

At 6h. sim, p. M., reached the river flowing from East nearly due 
West,* an^ joining the tChingnoo stream about a mile or less below 
Lurkhel, after^ passing through a magnificently bold cleft in the hill 
of solid rock for *raaiiy hundred feet of perpendicular height. This 
river comes *from the {kilf North of Lufkhel in several small streams. 
These udite somewhere to the E.ast, aiyl had been swollen, either by 
rain or some other cause into a rapid torrent thirty or forty yards wide, 
through w4iich the jooboos carried us *with very great difficulty. In 
fact it wan dangerous work, but this rapid rise will probably decrease 
very speedilyl as the river is usually fordable by sheep. I reached 
Lufkhel at Tn. 10m. ,a. m., much fatigued. This is a pretty halting 
place (no village) a few Imndred feet above the river, shut in by an 
amphitheatre of low^ills, which form the base of the last range before 
Thibet. The thorn bush (damah) is tolerably abundant, and the 
hollows are covered with deliciously emerald- colored young grasses. 
The place is a favorite pasturage, and during the rains some of the 
nearest Tifiibet villagers pitch their tents here. Lufkhel and Topee 
Doongah were the refuge of numerous Thibetans, when the Seiks ad- 
vanced last year. 

My servants and joobeos had arrived sometime before me, after two 
and three (piarter hours’^ travelling from Chingnoo.* Their road was 
excellent, and lay over a succession of the stjall hillocks I have de- 
scribed. The Lama was encamped at Lufkhel in a great state of alarm, 
and very indignant with Nagoo and Dhunjing, (whom he knew well,) 

* At ami about Chingnoo, there is a bttlc, gra.s for cattle, and 1 found one salgram 
here. I saw also the foot-print of an animal called **chunkoo.** This 1 had sup- 
posed to be a small tiger, but from subsequipt description of the color, hunting iu 
packs, and hfiliiig out the tongue when fatigued, it must be the wolf, and judging 
Irom the foot-prints, of large size. The “ chunkoo" will kill jooboos, also whole 
flocks of sheep and goals if left untended. It also hunts the hurral^ but is said never 
to attack a^man. The “ thwwah^*' is a smaller animal, slightly marked like a tiger, and 
hunts singly. (Perhaps Felis watrocefw hitherto supposed to be confined to Sumatra, 
but of which' a specimen has just been received in our Museum from E. B. Ryan, 
Esq. wk(» »)btamcd it at Darjeeling. EdsI) Possibly I may yet see these animals. The 
two streams at Chingnoo* have/ rather wide gravel beds, denoting a large body of water 
at some period of the year. 

Much to my surprise, Nagoo uifornisme, that the jooboo will breed, cither male or 
temalc, ^ Jh the cwv or bull. The produce*is called is but little used, and 

I Uncy buVrarc. Nagoo crmld not tell me where one was to be seen. 
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for havinj^ brought me across the Pass. Fortunately,* his peopte were 
all present, and Nagoo had no difficulty in persuading him, ^hat I had 
come solely for shooting, and did not intend to advance further, mwo 
men had just arrived from Dhapa or theregbouts liy* search .of the 
Lama, bringing ghee and ricejfor his consumption. Theif only news 
was, that the Lhassa force of from ^ to 7,00ip ffien had moved on 
Ladakh, where the Seiks continued to hold yut, and wculd probably 
have reached ere this date. ^ These two men were stupid fellows, and 
had not been within many ^ays journey of Lhassa, so that their in- 
formation is deserving of but little credit. The^general impression is, 
that the Lhassa force, even if it has moved, will luit be able to cap- 
ture the citadel of Ladakh from the 300 Seiks holding if. 

31s< May . — After a horrible night’s rest, firean^^ of wonderful as- 
cents and descents, Ikc., I rose at 5 a. vl. and prepared for a hunt 
after burral. Ther. 36° in sleeping tent, boiled* at 1884°. Eleviftion 
14,523 feet. I crossed the river and ascended a rather steep hill West of 
the road, when on the other side, much to my delight, I saw five or six 
hurral. The first that cauglft my eye was lying down at about ninety 
yards. 1 took a good aim with the long rifle, and hi^hirn in the 
middle of the back. He jumped up and ^tood, the dlhers running off, 

1 fired one barrel of my double gun, (1 thought I missed,) the bullet of 
which entered the jaw a little below the eye^ still the burral stood, and 
it seemed doubtful whether 1 should get lyin, though he was pouring, 
blood ; but my long rifle was now ready agaip, and after numerous 
attempts I was satisfied with the aim, and rolled him over, to my 
infinite delight, with a ^11 in the side. Thinking the others might 
not have gone far, I left the fallen burral where he lay, and ran along 
the crest of the hill, and on tlie South face 1 saw four or five more 
standing very far down ; knotting it would b^ useless attempting to get 
nearer, I put up the second sight of my rifle, and took a long steady 
aim at one standing lengthwise from me. lie dropped to the shot hit 
fairly in the centre of th*e ba^,. and 1 do not remember eVer to have 
been so delighted with my shooting. The distance coultf not have 
been less than 1 60 yards. The Remainder stood for a second or two, 
watching this poor brute’s •struggles to* rise^ and then made off*. 
Two more, and a herd of seven or eight more made off, so that I had 
no chance of another shot, an^ pscpared to return, fp»'^ing much 
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•. * ' 

to iny dejight bagged two hurral (ipy first) by seven o’clock. Re- 
turning, l^aw ef brace of snow pheasants, but could not get near them. 
These birds* in a mild season must be difficult to kill. They shew 
some white afong the wir.gs in dying, are of a good size, and have a me- 
lancholy sort of note, which they contnue at intervals nearly all day. 
I got back to LufkfSel at lOh. 3(>m. much fatigued. Ther. in tent 87*’ ; 
at llh. 45mV 88®; an^ at half-past 12; after which it became 
rapidly cooler. My success with the hurral this morning was doubly 
fortunate, as it convinced the Lama I had really come for shooting, 

ft • 

and enabled me to propitiate himself and people by the present of half 
of one of the burrql^ which highly delighted them. The Lama foretold 
1 should have 'success in the morning, and was hugely pleased to see 
through a small pocket telescope he has, that 1 had been successful, as 
I descended the opposite hill in returning. Both hurral were females, 
and*^ had consequently only- small horns. The second killed was, I fan- 
cy, fully above the average *size, and measured as follows : — 

Ft, In, 


Height from hoof to centre of .shouluers, 2 10 

Lengtl, from nose to insertion of fail, 4 1 1 

Girth behind fore legs, 3 IJ 


Color light brown, and nearJy white on the belly. Dark brown stripes 
down the front of the lege. Hair, something between hair and (juills, 
• like wliat I fancy the softer parts of a porcupine’s covering. May 
be weight about 1^ .maund, just as much as a strong man could 
carry after the entrails were taken out. But in October, when they 
are fat, probably some the large males would weigh 2^, or nearly 
three inaunds. 

Plenty of salagrains at Lufkhel ; maunds could be collected in a day. 
I should iiave mentioned that the Lama ^requested me to take some of 
his tea this iq,orning. 1 agreed, and it was served in a quaint copper 
tea-pot, exactly like pn old fashioned coffee-pot. I drank about 
a pint of the decoction, which w^as chccolate colored, rather greasy, 
and of by no^neans bad flavour, though it had a peculiar twang which 
I ran lik>)n to nothing I remember to have tasted. The soda mixed 
^with the tea *is said t(/ color it like brickdust or chocolate. When to 
be had, both sugar and milk are used with their tea, but this had 
neither. Vue of the Lama’s iilen was amusing himself hy slinging 
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stones ravens and two largf vultures during .'the* day, Aut he did 
not project the stones with good aim, or to any coiusfderable distance. 
Perhaps he was a bad hand at it. The sling was made of*plaiied1iair. 
At 3h. 30m. 1 started northwards up a gentlif ascent or two, (salagram 
hillocks,) and then turned West over a series of roost lovely undulations. 
Some bare, (salagraro hills,) others covered with the thorn bush, and 
rills of water, with superb pasturage in tt<*^hollows between. This 
style of country extends I ki^pw not how far, and might be rtdden over 
at a rapid pace. It is bounded HPUth by the range of hills which I 
noticed to the N. W. from (5onta Dhoora, partumlarly ine^rtipning the 
conical hill above Gertee, which is now nearly as fyr South as it then 
appeared N. W. of me. These hills appear very steep* and rock}^ and 
shew much snow on their north side. The bregdth of this tract may be 
two or three miles at most, and it is bounded north by the last range 
before the Thibet plains, rising into bare steep precipices. I was led 
here by a report that a wild horse had been seen in the morning, but it 
subsequently appeared, that the man sent to look out, had seen only the 
hind quarters of a “ neaiidh^ and returned at once fo^^fear of disturb- 
ing the horse, as he thought it to be. The “ neaudh'' is lika the burraf^ 
only inucli larger, with enormously thic^ horns an3 darkish colored 
hind quarters. I had a creep of some two hours, after three of them, but 
never got nearer than from a (juarter to half « mile, and at (> o’clock was 
forced to give up, with these and a herd ol» 20 or 30 ahead of me. I 
believed all along that they were large male l^irral, but Nagoo and 
Dhunsing, who remained behind with my telescope, swore they saw them 
to be jieaudhs^^ distinctly, and certainly 1 obi^rved the dark hind quar- 
ters. Though I got j |0 sport, I highly enjoyed this trip, though I suf- 
fered from the awful cold wind along the crests in returning. Horse dung 
(the people said of the wild animal) was abundant \ as ji^ere also foot 
marks of the “ chunkooy' or stjine other beast of prey, niiarly the size 
of a leopard’s foot print, and to the circumstance of these latter, 
animals being about, Nagoo* and Dhunsing attributed the unusual 
scarcity of hurraX in this favorite resort Occasionally 1 ^1^ the place 
where a burral most probably had been ^killed. Got bacR to the 
tents at 7h. 15m. very tired. *HHd some stewed* and roasted burraPs^ 
flesh for dinner. The meat brown, and by no means badly^ flavored, 
although this is the worst seascSi. Having ^livcd on dhxTl and rice 
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since leavltng JMTeluin, 1 enjoyed this q)eat greatly; but did not sleep 
well after ^it. F'ace almost raw and very painful, with the hurt in my 
left heel becoming worse daily, I cannot give up the only opportunity 

* i I" ^ 

I may %ver have for 8h(K)ting, 8cc. in this part of the country on ac- 
count of this syre heel, so have cut the back part of my shoes 

and boots, and limp aK)ng as I best may. 

Bun-dtjour'or Wild yah . — This animal is found hereabout in the 
rains, anyone of the Lama’s people bropght in to-day the horns and 
skull of a male, which he had killed»w1ien agoing down last year. The 
horns are Abort and of good thickness. Forehead unusually wide, 
and the horns and front part of skull, wanting the lower jaw, are a 
good load for a roan.* 

1st June. — Up'*at 4>i. 20m. after a miserable night's rest, Ther. 
81° in sleeping tent, and much the same in open air. Boiled at 188^ 
to 189°; started at 5h. 50m. with Nagoo and Dhunsing, on jooboos, 
for the crest of Bulcha ke Dhoora, or last ridge between Oonta Dhoora 
and the plains of Thibet. At 6h. 30m. travelling about N. E. by N. 
reached the to;^ of ascent visible from Lufkhel ; then turned a little 
more East, iJown the gentle descent and along level till 7h. 6m., when 
we reached the bed of our branch of the river, passing below Lufkhel. 
This is joined by numerous small streams coming down from the hills 
East and West, every here and there. Halted from 7h. 6m. to 7h. 15m., 
then along gentle ascent covered with thorn bushes damah” and grass, 
till 8h. 4m., when we^ reached the foot of Bulcha. The spot where 
we arrived at the river is called Sungtah, a halting place for sheep, 
&c. A short distance from it, the river (oi stream) divides into two 
small streams, one coming from about N W., the other from N. E., 
and our route was up the latter. The hills on either side were of in- 
considerable .height, bare, precipitous, and crutnbling. But towards 
the foot of Bulcha, they opened out a little ; had a few thorn bushes 
on the slopes ; and where the surface wUs .abraded the soil appeared of 
a dark brick -dust color. Does this denote volcanic action ? I am told 
the soil is ^tic^h more extensively and deeply colored at Chungnoo, and 
near Tir^ooporee. Halted to eat biscuits and rest the jooboos from 
•8h. 4m. to 8A. 33m. *Then commenced the ascent, (which proved far 

* Thr 1 passed over iTiis al’ternou^, lies on either side of our road to 

Dooiigpoo. 0 
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more severe than I expected,) reached the sumitfit at iOh* 24m., 
having been delayed a few minutes by one of the jodboos turning re- 
fractory.* • • 

On the summit is a small debta, or hea]^ of^stones, ifith two dr three 
pieces of rag tied on sticks, aifd to this Na^oo and^Dhun Sing added a 
stone or two, they then salai^ed to Aie c^untfy below, and 1 began 
my questions. Instead of a plain which I Rad expected to see, the 
country is formed of alternates low hills and table lands, with a range of 
higher hills (well sprinkled \f^th snew) in the dintance, running N. W. 
to S. E. Missr is at the foot of this range, on the South fa^e v the road 
from Gurtope to Tuklakote runs along the base of the same face, and it 
was by this route the Seikhs advanced last jpar. The Bulcha Pass 
must be fully as high as Oouti% Dhoora ; and akhough ^le weather was 
quite mild to-day, Nagoo assured me it was rarely the case, and that 
the wind and cold of Bulcha were more dreaded than those of Oonta. 
There was a thick haze Northward, and I could not therefore, dis- 
tiiiguish any thing clearly with roy telescope. Chungnoo is, I believe, 
the only village to be seen. On the North face of Bulcha, a small 
stream, the Jhunkoo, rises, Howing North and a liule West. This 
is joined by a stream coming from pif^t Chirchun, and the two 
united form the Trisum river, which 1 V.ould see in the distance, 
flowing North-westerly, a good sized riverT To the Southward the 
peaks of Nundee Devi ^ere visible, the larger one bearing South-west 
by South, also the Gertee peak S. W. Oonta Dhoora was not visible, 
being obscured by (1 think) the Lavur hill (N.), however, I knew its 
direction exactly by the neighbouring peaks, •and the bearing was due 
South. Round as frfr as t# t^e Y/^est and a little North, the hills 
towards Mana were visible. From Bulcha it is two marches to 
Neetee, the intermediate haltifig place being IIotee,« • 

Bearing from Bulcha. Name of Place. No. of clay's journey 

' for ladem Sheep. 

N. E. a little, N. Chungnoo, _Three.* 

N. E. Missr, Four.' 

♦ In the valley were a few pigeon! and choughs, al.so tUt* Ins plover. There was 
a little snow here and there ; also in the hill to J.hc Bast, hut none on those to the 
West. Towards the top ot the ascentvwas a tolerable quantity ol snow, in detach- 
ed portions. - • - « 
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Bearing Bulcha. j Name of plage. 


jiVb. of day journey for 
laden Sheep, 

Seven, -f or 
{ Commissioners. 

Seven. /oumpm. (or 
( Jung-punr 

Five. — A Joompun. 

Six. 

Seven. 

jEight. — A Joompun. 

Two or three. 

I Seven or eight. 

One hMug place 

( only, no village. 


Norih. iGurtope, Seven. \ ^urpnun, or 

i ' ^ { Commissioners. 

S. EbyE. I miakote, ^ Jun^pun)* 

/ Dhap^, ^ Five. — A Joompun. 

i.™. 

( Chuprung, j “ jEight. — A Joompun. 

N. W. a litlJ< W. Doongpoo, Two or three. 

N. 

N. E. by E. , Kyloss range, | Seven or eight. 

E. perhaps a , little S. chirchun. One. J A halting place 

(gneiss,) I only, no village. 

The view from top of Bulcha was contracted by the slope of the 
hill East and West just in front, and by the distant haze; no vegeta- 
tion was visible, and I doubt whether on the clearest day the pros- 
pect as one would be worth going to look at. From Bulcha it seems 
as though the hills came out from Oonta Dhoora on either side in the 
segment ofli circle, of which Bulcha is the apex ; but I doubt not they 
would present a similar appearance viewed from other points East and 
West in advance of the Oonta Dhoora range (as it were) ; and my 
previously formed opinion of the Passes being over the last hills be- 
tween Hindoostan and Thibet, was quite incorrect. 

I descended the hill' in 45m. ; 34in. more, to where I had met the river 


in going up ; 36m. to the top of the ascent above Lufkhel ; and 30m. to 
Lufkhel : total 2^ hours, arriving at half-pt^st one. I had expected 
to see burral, and perhaps the ^tm-cA^t^rduring'^this trip, but was dis- 
appointed ; so at 3 o’clock I started off to yesterday evening’s ground 
to look for tine '^Hieaudhs'^ and burral had seen yesterday. About 
half- past fouf, I saw what with great difficulty and the aid of my teles- 
cope I ma^e out to b«:a wild horse (“c/teaw//”), probably “ wild ass" 
is the more correct term. This animal seemed about 12 hands high, 
short and compact, and more like^a mule than a horse, particularly 
about the tail, which, witfe the mane and face, was black, the legs 
and belly white, and the sides and back a reddish brown. When feed- 

c 

• Joom|;»un — Magisqatc and Collectors. 
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ing, the animal looked much like a small punchy native horsa bift when 
alarmed, he drew the head up so erect, that he looked far Igore like a 
hurral or neaudh^ in which its color assisted. The hea& was rather 
large, and the forehead broad. This animal 4 )rovedlL^i^*most cunning 
I had ever met, though they said to easily. approacHed when in 

herds. He never stopped in a holl^^w, but glwfiys trotted briskly 
through to the next eminence^ whence he Segild have a*\:lear view all 
round. There, if I ran or walked up quickly, he would reuaift till 1 
came within 1 50 to 200 yard^i. Bu^ if I did not arrive soon, or attempt- 
ed to sneak within this distance, he trotted off to another emftience, and 
so on. Under these circumstances, I was perpetually out of wind, 
always running or walking fast, and my heart throbbiii^ as though it 
would burst, so that I had no hope of killing the^ animal. When I 
found it impossible to get nearer, I ventured three shots at different 
times, (shaken as 1 was, with the second sight of my riffe up) for* the 
mere chance of hitting. My second shot Vas an inch or so too high, 
for it grazed his back, and I saw the bullet fall clos& behind him. He 
kicked up furiously with botlwheels, and 1 flattered myself, was falling ; 
but he trotted away again, to my infinite disappointment, '{his went on 
till past sunset, when I was forced to turn^homc wards, not having seen 
any other animal during the afternoon. Reached Lufkhel at 8 o’clock, 
quite fatigued by upwards of 13^ hours worl^ since morning. 

I would have given much for another two days at Lufkhel, but my 
people were averse to* remaining. The Lamg also was dreadfully 
nervous, and irritated at my having gone to Bulcha, as he verily be- 
lieved I was going on igto Thibet, althoug}^ my servants and tents 
remained behind. l^he Lama’s people were all present, but the fami- 
lies of some of them were in tents, only seven or eight miles below Bul- 
cha, Pass; and as the Doong^oo authorities might by chance have 
made a dash at me, being not above one day’s riding distant, 1 was 
compelled to agree upon returning towards Melum on the morrow. 

2nd June. — Started at* «5h. 22m. a. m., intending to have a look at 
the ground where I killed the hurral on the 3 1 st ultimo. • Had nearly 
two hour’s fag, and saw not one hurral, they appearing to havcfdeserted 
the spot. I sa\t^ altogether flVe or six brace of snow pheasant, but^ 
did not attempt them, being after hurral. Had I even done so, I 
doubt much if I could have gol a fthot, 4*0^ they werc^^excessively 
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watchful. jFeelrng^ fatigued from yesterday’s hard work, and a very 
bad night> rest, I mounted my jooboo, and sent the shikaree and boy 
befo;*e to lofVk out ; about 8 o’clock one of them returned, having seen 
four b^rral. ‘ ][ Went on and saw them on a bare hill side, took a long 
creep to get. near them, and found no trace of them when I came up. 
The boy had, howei^ei; seen twp go up the hill, and two over the ridge 
to some cliffs^ :n advance, just East of Chingoor. 1 therefore ascend- 
ed agaiUf over a rough landslip of hard stones to the crest of the 
cliff, which was formed of sheets of yellow sandstone and loose masses 
of the same* This stone so exactly resembled the color of the burraly 
that 1 saw nothing ; and 1 was going to look further over, when my 
boy gave a whistle to recall me. lie had seen numerous burral lying 
about ninety yards in Iront of me, but the whistle startled them, and 
the first I saw' was then jumping up. 1 took the best shot 1 could 
at cne running, and broke his hind leg well up, but did not stop him. 
The noise alarmed four others that were lying down a little to my 
right, not fifty yards off, and here another barrel would probably have 
ensured me a certain hit ; but before I c.ould get my double gun, one 
barrel of which had ball, they were a good 100 yards off, and my shot 
missed. The herd, consisting of from twenty to twenty-five or thirty, 
now slowly ascended the ridge of hill to my left, and as 1 had no 
chance of seeing them again, I took four or five long shots at them 
with my rifle as fast as it could be loaded. I might have killed one, 
as for two shots the distance was not above 200 to 250 yards ; but my 
bullets went only very near, and I could do no damage. All search af- 
ter the wounded one was ineffectual from the terrific nature of the 

1 V 

ground, and a little blood was all the result. My shikaree quite 

u 

frightened me by some of the sheets df rock he ascended and descend- 
ed, until I called him away. Some t^o hours were lost after these 

A ** 

burral, and it was 12h. 50m. before we reached the crest above (South 
of) Chingoor. Thence a quick descent down Kalee Mutteea Churhai 
to Doldunkur Nuddee by Ih. 35m., thenpe alo'ng the Nuddee to its junc- 
tion with' the Lonka, which latter being much swollen, we halted here 
(where the Lama was on 29th ultifho,) at 2 p. m. instead of going on 
to Topee Doonga, v^liich' was 18 minutes’ travelling to the West, 
though here grass was very scarce and wood not procurable. The 
snow in tV; Nuddee had ^lelted vejy much since I passed up, and 
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some of. the snow beds were barely practicable, .with no' other track 

except under great difficulty. * * ^ ^ ; 

The new detachment of troops gone to Ladhak is only 1,000 instead of 

5,000, and they are commanded by the chief who takee oredit for having 

annihilated Zorawur Sing last year. These troojps are from Gurtope 

and not Lhassa, though 1 understand^ they caroe#frofli Lhassa some 

months ago ; and there are perhaps 5,000 more ready tp advance from 

Gurtope, if this 1,000 fail. They will get 1i lesson probably^ when 
• # . * 

Bustee Ram arrives with his Seikhs.* 

June , — Started at 4h. 40m. after a bad night's rest, f. , Ther. 42® 
in sleeping tent, morning very mild with dense clouds and haziS. Route 
lay up right bank of Laukon river, and was much easier«than that from 
Topee Doonga would have been. Ascent gentle, except the first part. 
Road over snow-beds and siUes of landsjips.^ At 6h. 15m. reached 
a small stream coming from East, which may be of considerable size at 
some time of the year, judging from its bedv^ At 7h. 26m. at the foot of 
Oonta Dhoora, and at 8h. 1 7m. reached the crest, walking up leisurely. 
On the Pass it was unusuall}|; mild — no wind — and haze cleared away ; 
so that I had a good view of whatever is visible from the top. Ther. 
in shade 39^°. Boiled at 182^. llalted*iill 9h. 20i«)., and during the 
interval, I attempted a sketch of views, north and south, which 1 must 
get completed hereafter.J Ate a good quantity of biscuits, and drank 
the health of the Queen and friends. ^ 

There is a small sh^et of blue water a little west of the foot of the 
Pass on the north side, but I believe it dries up at some period of the 
year. On the dehta^\ two small sticks had been set upright. These 
were fringed down the south side with what I really took to be fine 
white cloth, but it turned out to4)e ice, from the congelation of moisture 
driven past by the bitter cold north wind. • 1 saw one young swallow 
flitting about on the crest ; what on earth was it doing there ? 

I have made a mistake I beUeve regarding the three hills North East 

of Oonta Dhoora. The fiearest is Gentee, buf Saour is Eastward of 

• 

♦ By last account, the Chinese I'hibetj^n forces hail been totally routed at l.adhak 
by the Seikhs, October 14, 1842.— .1. H. B. • 

f Probably the rarity of the air way have had a greater effect on our traveller than 
(in hus note on Manson’s Journal) he seems inclined to .idmit. — J. II B. 

I See Plate. ^ ^ 

^ Hillock or heap of stones for offerings ami worsljip. 
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that again^a*fld the^name of the second I do not know, (unless it be 
“ Lusher/’yChingocfr may be the name of the third, or merely of the 
ridg^ above (Shingoor. Commenced the descent at 9h. 20m., reached 
foot at. 9h. 55fa.f Doong at 12h. 15m., breakfasting place of 28th 
ultimo 2h**d0m., halted till ^h. 15m., a^d then on to Melum, where I 
arrived at 5h. ^m.f qi^ite exhausted by the 1<3 hours’ travelling. At 
the foot of tha Pass, the^sfiow was melting rapidly, and large fissures 
were farming, snow very soft, sun unpleasantly hot. Goonka river much 
swollen since 1 passed up, and the snow-led, by which we crossed to 
Melum side falling in fapidly. My face aftid heel were exquisitely pain- 
ful, and Pwas delighted to get back to Melum for my bed. The price 
of a yak is from eight to twelve rupees ; they carry less than a jooboo, 
and sometimes J.urn up<fn their drivers, or rush down hill when urged 
beyond their patience ; a jooboo never does this, carries 1^ to 2 
raauiids well, lives to 30 years or so, and works 12 to 14 years. 
Dhan Sing is my authority. In descending the Pass yesterday, I 
heard the fall of an avalanche somewhere in the vicinity ; the noise 
was that of a loud and continued peal of^thunder ; the Bhooteas have 
stories of men and goats being lost in snow storms and avalanches. 
One I heard to-ds^ was of 4 men with 500 sheep and goats lost during a 
snow storm of 7 days near Sungon. Three men escaped back to Melum, 
and the tribe of Bhooteas who suffered this heavy loss forswore the 
Thibetan traffic for ever. Now-a-days, people seem to have become ac- 
quainted with the seasons and weather ; for accidents very rarely occur.* 
• 

* A short, time after Lieut. Weller’s departure from the Bhote Mahals, 1 received 
an official report of two Bhooteas with 8 or 10 loaded jooboos and some sheep being 
lost in a snow storm. Accidents of this kind are most frequent during the months of 
May and October; in the former month from the fall of avalanches, both of snow and 
rocks occurring in the middle of the day «A'hem th9 sun becomes powerful, and the 
masses on the peaks become loosened, in the latter month from the first falls of new 
snow at the commencement of tRc winter surprisiiig parties who attempt for the sake 
of profit to prolong the season of traffic across thn Passes. In October 1837, thn 
Netee Pass was quite open on the 1 1th, on the J’2th it was entirely closed by a sudden 
.snow storm of which I was ^ eye-witness. The* village of Macca near Budrinath has 
been twice cAried away by avalanches since IBIJ, ancf the pilgrims who venture to 
Kcddernalh'too early in the month of May, are sometimes surprised by avalanches 
falling in the three miles between Gowrec ^oond and the temple ; the only signs of 
them left being sticks and shoes scattered about the snow. Common caution a.s to 
choice of season would save^Ml such accidents to Uie pilgrims; indeed, accidents are 
ij'carly becoming of rarer occurrence, --J. H. B. 
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I now send an account of % Table, winch I l^hve aonstructed for 
finding the Moon's age for any date, |flist o^fut&re, somewhat similar 
to that lately published for finding the week days. 

If the Moon's course were^ completed in an even numbed of days, 
and with a uniform motionf^its age and the tipie of any particular 
phase would be found as readily and surely as 4he day of tlia week ; 
but as neither of these conditions holds good, and as4woJunations are 
scarcely ever completed in equal times, if we wish to be correct, we 
must either make a calculation) at length, or assail bur|elves of those 
already made, or else use some other methbd by which correctness is 
made to give way to convenience. 

The rule commonly given in books of Astronomy for finding the 
Moon's age is by no means very simple, as it requires us first to know 
the Golden Number and the Kpact. The rule for finding the Golden 
Number is tolerably simple, as also is that for the Epact at pfesent, but 
for this, after 1900, a new rule is necessapy, which as given in Bar^ 
low’s Dictionary, runs thus : ' Divide the centuries of the given year 
by 4, multiply the remainder by 17; then® to this product add 43 
times the ^otient, and also the number 86, and divide the whole 
sum by 25, reserving the quotient: next multipl^kthe Golden Number 
by 1 1, and from the product subtract the reserved quotient^ so shall the 
remainder after rejecting ^11 the 30's contaiived in it, be the Epact 
sought.' This rule is ^ch thgt few persons will be inclined to use it, 
except in cases of urgent necessity, and even by means of it the Moon’s 
age may fall on the wrong da}^ as no account is taken of the great 
Equations depending on excentricity, which may amount at a maximum 
to 14 hours on either side of the mean time given Jby the Tables. 

The Table now given sh*ews at once, without calculation, apd with 
scarcely any trouble, the mean times of New and Full Moon,*<&c., as also 
the Moon’s age to the nearest day, and by means of another Similar 
card for the two principal corrections, the true tim^s of New and Full 
Moon may be found within an hour or so of the results, whicl^ would 
be found by a detailed calculation. « 
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In consVructing thifl Table, 1 haveiused methods of approximation 
more or iesScexact, according to the exigency of the case, so as to retain 
as much corrt^tpess as is consistent with convenience, and also to 
allow of tl^e adfhitted errors being corrected in the least troublesome 
way I could dewise. “ " • 

A mean lunation consists of^9d. I2h. 44ni. 03s.* If this be sup- 
posed to occupy the cie^umference of a circle, it will, when divided 
into days; have 29 parts each equal to a day, and a space corresponding 
to 44m. 03s. more than half a day. It^will, however, be vastly more 
conveni<mt to divide 'the circumference into 29^ equal parts, each of 
which will correspond to 39.593s. or about Ira. SOs. more than a day, 
but in ordinary cases of finding the Moon*s age, or time of New Moon, 
<Sc(:. the smalj^ qillantily by which thcrsubdivisions exceed the exact 
value of a day, may be disregarded without inconvenience. 

The days of the month are written in order from right to left on 
the inner card, which of course contains 29^ divisions, corresponding to 
those of the lunation ; the days beyond 29 being written intermediate** 
ly to those at the beginning of the month. 

As January contains 31 days, or nearly 1;} day more than a lunation, 
the next month Februar^^is written to the left of January by a cor- 
responding quantity. February having only 28 days, falls short of a 
lunation by nearly l.{, d&y, and hence March is written to the right of 
February, and would falf exactly under January if the lunation con- 
tained exactly 29^ jays. In like manner April falls nearly under 
February ; and May near half a day to the left of April ; and so on, 
each month falling to the left by a quaAitity corresponding to the 
Epact of the preceding month. If the l^unatiqn contained exactly 29<^ 
days, December would fall 9^ days to the left of January, but this 
must be diminished by 1 1 times, 44in. OSs. = 8h. 04m. 33s., leaving 9d. 
3h. 55m. 27s., and if this be estimated by the scale of the Table, it 

* 

* In tito8t modern works the luiiatjon is stated at 20d. I2h. 44m. 02 8s. This num- 
ber IS ^iven under Moon in Barlow’s Dictionary, while on the opposite page a lunar 
month If: lunation is stated at 29d. 12h. 44in. OSs. lit. I'his latter quantity agrees best 
with the ancient observations, and the former quantity with the modern. The quantity 
hero used is pretty nearly the mean of the two, and is that usually given in common 
w'orks. The differenee of 2-lOth of a second on each lunation amounts in 4000 years to 
alumi 2h 44iu, oLs., and therefore in a Table like the present, searcely requires farther 
notiee 
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should be farther diminished the rate of 89*509. daiiy, which 
amounts to 13m. 40s., giving a result of 9d. 3h. 4iin? 47s. *11 would 
simplify the apportionment of this difference, without giving rise to 
sensible error on this scale to reckon it at 45vn. of f;a]f*a day 

on each month. The exact position of the month ma|;ks, *are in half 
days as in the following Table : — • • * 

January, ^ Alay, . . . 55 2 September, 45'rj3 

February, I June, 52’3 October,.. 44*70 

March, .. 0012 July,... .51*1.") 'November, 44*70 

April, .... 50*21 August . 48*51 Decftnib^T, 40*80 

The outer card contains the years of a centi*ry in tl^'ir order, from 
left to right, at intervals, correfiponding to tlie initial Impacts. 

A tropical year consists of 305d. 5h. 48m. 51s.* nearly, and in, 12 
lunations there are 354(1. 8h. 48m. 3(5s., tli^i difference betw(;eii which 
is lOd. 21h. 00m. 15s., which may be called the tropical Epact. If the 
Calonfiar were kept in tropical y<'ars, this would lx* the constant annual 
Epact; but in order to correspond with the Calendar years, this tropical 
Epact should be diminish<?d by Oh. for 3, years, anc^ in tfle 4th year 
should hav(' a day more than in the thr?e prcTixling, T)H‘y would 
then consist of lOd. 1511. OOni. 153. and fid. I5h. 00m. 15s. respee- 
lively. To reduce tliese Epacts to the scale of lunation days, they must 
be diminished at the r;vte of 89.s., 50 daily,*or 15m. 40.93s. and 17m. 
10.44s. or I5iii. 58.33s. at an aviTage; tliese l^'come thus lOd. 14h. 
44m. 34s. and lid. I4h. 43m. 01. .5s. These would he the quantitic's 
by which the years on the outer card advafiee to the right of those 
preceding them, if it w(Te triie ^liat^a day is gained in c;very 4 years; 
but the error on this supposition reduce.s t|ie average correction as 
above to about 4 in. 50s. on eac^ year. 

The following considerations will, however, some whafr simplify the 
inode of writing the years jn their order. In 1230 lunation^ there are 
30,499 days, 19h. 25m. 483., iif a Gregorian Century there are 30,524 
days; being in excess of the luna^oiis by 24d. 4h. 34m! 12s. This 

may be called the Gregorian century Epact. If tljr^ years of the*century 

• • • 

* This quantity is given with some variation by tjifiVrent Astronomers. The above 
is the value towards whi<*b Delaiiibre deemed luciine. The ddlerencu ui' a second 
or two IS of no iinportauci* a?; regards the Table. * , 

• • J- 
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be writiervout on tlie card at intervals Qf lOd. ]5h. and 1 Id. ]5h. a Gre. 
gorian Century will consist of 12.S6 lunations, 24 days and 12 hours. In 
order to compare these results, the 24d. I2h. must be increased at the rate 
of 8y.r)II3s, daily, or tlie 21d. <lh. 34ni. 129. must be decreased at the rate 
of 89.500 daily^ to have the.n in coniiuo'i or lunation days respectively. 
7’he latter will he tlu, more c&nvenient, as the adjustment is to be 
made on tlu; card wliicljJias lunation days; the correction to be sub. 
traded from 24d. 4h. 34 rn. 128. is 86fn.^ 05s. which leaves 24d. 3h. 
58m. 07s. HS the Gregorian Century Epact,on days of 29^ to a lunation, 
llie diftVrence hetween. which and the 24d. 12h. given by the card or 
Oil. 01 in. .53s. is t\ie error generated in a Gregorian Century by using 
the Epads JOd. J5h. and lid. 15h. Now this quantity is as nearly 
as may be oi* (>7 p- e. of half a day, and being distributed over the 
wJiole century, becomes ^ j c of half a day for each year. The odd 
I5h. of the Epact is half a day, and { or 25 p. c. of half a day. Hence 
eounring by the 59 half days, and beginning at 00 the year, 01 will 
.stand at 2 1 .25=.'^=2 1 .24 to the right of zero : the year 02 at 2 (2L25-^ ) 
--=12.49 and the year 03 at 3 (21.25g)=i33.73=4.73 after rejecting 59 
or a wholepCireumferenee. In this manner the following Table was 
made : — ,, 

TABLE I. 
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.,0 'I’hi' years ht'iiij; writ- 
y!, njl ten m tlieir plaees shew 
4.7 00 very plaiiilv the Metfi- 
• .0 H.*) iHc* C}ele of' l‘j and the 
27.09 Calippian ol' 7G years. 
f4«.a3.'rhat (3f' Melon is well 
'known as the Golden 
! N nmlier. 

' Oyclr.s ol' II, H, and 
3 yoars may also be 
.ohserved, and the order 
of their siu’cesMon is 
I worthy of being kept in 
,iiiii)d as btdping to iiinl 
iieadily the, place of any 
j required year on the 
card. 

; A little practice will 
shew the vahie of this 
remark, and besides il, 
ni» other seems neces- 


sar\ 
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The iiiiddle card has on its igiier circle the days’of “tliie lUooii's age, 
and the known characters for New and Fall iMuon,^tid for.First and 
Last Quarters ; on the outer circles are the full centuries of c5id and New 
style. The manner of wriiiiig tlie days of rtie JVlooiW.s age^is obvious 
enough, and requires no explanation. That of w»iting^the*full centu- 
ries is now to he shewn. • • * 

The Gregorian CVntiiry Epact being 24d. titji. y4in. 12s.,, the Julian 
Epact is 2r>d. 4h. Sliii. 12s.,^and by intervals corresponding tcJ these 
limes will these centuries foUow eayh other towards tlie right. But as 
these quantities are much greater than half a ljuiiation, thdy may be 
subtracted from 2dd. 12ii. 44iii. 03s., and the remainders r>d. 8h. 09m. 
5 Is. and 4d. 8h. 09.5 Is. will be the intervals of the successive centu- 
ries towards the left. These being in coininon* tiinu arf* to be reduced 
to that of the card at the rate at 89..50s» daily, as fminerly sliewii, 
when they become fid. 8h. 01 in. 53s. and 4d. Hh. 03ni. 22.5s. re.spec- 
tively. If these be taken at 5d. 8U. and* 4d^ 8h. by neglecting the 
small excess the error in 400 years will be 9in. 01.7s. and in 4000 
years only Ih. 30in 27s. Fo*r the last 4000 years this error would be 
rather convenient than otherwise, as tending to neutralize |hat arising 
from neglecting the acceleration, which fo^ tin? same Period, as already 
stat#i, would be about 2h. 41iii. 51s. the, difTereiice between which 
and the quantity now omitted being Ih. 14iv. 27s.* 

New style centuries may be carri**d forward at the same rates of 
5d. 8h. and 4d. 8h. as Tar as we please, (though^ in point of fact they 
are not required before the full century 15) ; as in the following Table, 
to which if thought necessary may be applied corrections for the error 

0031 here admitted, as also for the acceleration. 

• • • 

• • 

* It lii liarJiy ueccshury to remark, that \M‘ have no recoideii ohservaltuus so far 
h.iek Uh 400())ears, aiiil ihai many the earliedl reArded aie uiK-erLani to hall' an 
hnnr or moie. Ihe labie maj thcrelore be de|iciided on latlhex buck than i!» likely 
«‘VL’r to be rtM|uu'ed 
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TAfejjE II. .This table requires but little explanation. The 
! ^ iH f .first column shews full centuries. That marked 

S I () S. 1,” _ 

• I r , M. S. shews the place in half days on the circuni- 


\ - 5 ^ 5 I % 3 ^,? to thf mark of • • on the outer 

i -S <'ard In lii^ manner the columns headed O. S. 

4' 02 .{/.OL* 47.9*» _ 

.. <Vi m: Ilf. ft.'. f*i > 1 Th 1 ^ 


15' i 5 . 2 !i .o;]. 2 !) 'riiese observations may SulTice for shewing the 

14 ! ouHoj lo.oi! general construction of this card; the reason forgiv- 
lll' a/.hl.!! ./i.oii sSrio ing the century marks their particular position re- 

J7| 20.00, la.oo 12 o<? . ^ , j 

isl 10 . 2 !) 31.2!); ^nains to be stated. 

lO! 2.1.02' (L!/(i ' . ' 1 i-r . 

201 4:).yo lo.ooj Jof Accorwiig to the Synopsis of Astronomy in Bar- 

91 ;il)2M «2')| 1S20 , . rn 11 / l* 1 J i * • 

22 £.i02 .'i«.o 2 ! 2(..!).. lows 1 ablcs, (whicli, and his Dictionary, were the 

93: 1/.% 4:)!)0’| S.f02 , , . 

21 ; !).L)|), 112!)! n “y!) , only*booK 8 of reference within my reach when ar- 

g.'i .'if. 02 32.02, .02.!)i» ' 

4(. % 2,1 !)o. 2 .i ,2 /anging this Table) the Moon s mean longitude on the 

97 aO.L't) l.'ii!) ll 2 !) I ” ® 

98 27.02 O .02 Jo On | ist of Jail. 1801 . was 3s. 21** 36' 42", or 1 1 1® 36' 42" 

90' |0!)0 so.yo 2 s 02 ’ 

21 'SI S'! 3ytr ifi^t of the sun being 9 10 09.13, or 280 09 13 

2 ‘!‘!oi ‘ilJj't Hence the moon was then distant 

‘nS?, 2 i‘o!’ from the sun, J 191 27#29 

27' 29" past the full. This at the rate of 
■jo .22 2 !) 55 2 !) **' lunation, gives the Moon's age on the 

lii i(i;% ii-Sol ifu g I Ist of January 1801 as 15° C6' 11". Barlow s data 
4 lS.fa 2 ‘ 3 i!% i being taken from Laplace's Systeme du Monde, are 
tlj 2 !). 2 !i' «o. 2 !) i probably adapted to the meridian.of Paris. The dif- 
i?! ^ 7 Ah\\ " e'jference between Paris and Greenwich is 9m. 2 1. .5s. 

H)! 4702 I *"02 91 yi! corresponding in lunatfon days to .00643. Greenwich 

.'iol 30 !)(i, 51.!»fi' 33.(.2 , , 1 , 

Ix'ing 10 the west of Pans, this must be added to 
15® 66' 1 1", in order to have the Moon's mean age at Greenwich on Ikt 
January 18rtl. As for the convenience of keeping the same digits 
throughout a century, I reckon from 1800, the Epact for a year of 
365 days* njust be deducted; this is lOd. 15h. llm. 24s. which re- 
duced at the rate of 89.50s. daily, becomes lOd. 14h. 55m. 33s. = lOd. 
5219, and this taken from I5d. 66 11 + 00643, leaves 5d. 14 56 as the 
* Moon’s mean age in lunation days at Greenwich on the Ist January of 
18()(». In half day.s ti|is is 10’29, as ib the Table. 
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It is not distinctly stated by Barlow, whether t}\e eiia givejn by him 
begins at noon or midnight, but as the French Astrortomers about that 
time attempted to introduce civil reckoning, and as the supposition of 
this appears to agree pretty well with some old Tables* Jike Ferguson's, 
which I have lately got hold^of, I adopt k. subject to any correction 
which better authority may hereafter eliew to be requisite. 

Generally the marks on the card are put 'op the left of the niiinbers 
to which they belong. On tljp outer card Leap years have tiyo i/iarks. 
that beside which the nuniljcr is yvritten answering for the months 
from I\Jarch onwards, and Ihe other answering for January and 
February. 

The use of this Table is very much like that of the Table for week 
days. The full century mark on the middle Vardjs to be set to that 
of the # # on the outer. The given inonUj-inark on the inner card is 
then to be brought into line with the mark of the current year on the 
outer: when opposite the days of the month will be seen those of the 
Moon's age. Opposite % will be the day of New, and opposite O the 
day of full .Aloon ; and opposite )> and d the days of the* first and 
last quarters. ^ 

The times thus found are of course thij^inean civi? limes at Green- 
wich : but there is no diflieulty in readuig the Table in ustroiioinical 
tune, as any person will pt-reeive. ^ 

111 order that the Table may s(*rve for d^J-es before the Christian era, 
it is to he observed thht the vear I B. C. mav he considered as the 
year €) of the Christian era, or the hundredth of the century — 1. 
Hence this rule. Add 1 JLo the givAi century H. C. and reckon it — ; 
then to the complement Co 100 of tin* odd vear add 1 and reckon 
that as the current year of the*cefltury. In thi.s way the year 7‘Jl 
B. C. is the 80tlj of the century — 8 ; and may conveniently be written 
8 80, the mark — c^f>plying to the full century only, Jike the negative 
index of a logarithm. 

K()Bf:jm SiioiiT.;KDK. 

Sovpmber, 1841. 

The present Table in conjuriclidn with ilie one for week days will 
give Easter for ever with lest trouble than by^ny olhqr method at 
present known. All that need be done to set the Table to March 
in any given year, and if Full ]\Ioon«falls j|ifter tlie 21 st, find by the 
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other YaWe the'eornesponding week ; the first Sunday after Easter. 
If full IVloon iif March falls before the 21 st, set the Table to A[yril, and 
proceed as fiefore. 

Professor Giyiiss has igiven a formula for finding Easter without 
using the Epajpt, as* may be seen in Dtdambre's Astronomy. It is as 
follows: — * • ^ • 

Divide the 'given nunJjer of the year by 11), The following Table 
and Ifct ck be the remainder. , gives J\I and N in the 

Divide the given number by 4 and^et b 
be the rerfiainder. 

Divide the number by 7. and let c be the 
remainder. * 

Divide (19 A 4> M)^^by 30, and let dhe the 
remainder. ^ * 

Divide (2 ^ + 4 c + 0 if 4- N) by 7? and 
let e be the remainder. 

Then Easter-day will be the (22 + (/+<?) 
of March or the (if + « — 9) of April. < For 
the Julian Calendar, this rule is general, where 
J\I = 15 and N = 6 aljways, it requires 
a correction for the Gregorian Calendar. If 
the calculation gives tl\e 25th or 2()th of 
April, take away seven days. 


On the Treatment of G^ometip as a branch of Analysis, By S. G. 

Tuni.EMACHB UiJAfLY, EoQ. 

1. The clothing of pumsly geometric (principles in analytical language 
— in other words — the conduct of elementary geometric inquiries by 
functional equations is historically connected with the subject of my 
former papers. Legendre’s endeavour ^to pfove on functional princi 
pies, that tli^ three angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles, 
and thepce to deduce the theory dl' parallels will readily occur to the 
memory of those faiplliar with mathematical records. But the first 
step in developing the idea piay be traced higher, and I think success- 
fullyf to a yet more illustrious origii^ 


Gregorian Calendar as 
far as 2,500. 

M N 

From 1582 to 1099 22 3 
1700 1799 23 3 

1800 1899 23 4 

1900 1999 24 5 

2000 2099 24 5 

2100 2199 24 0 

2200 2299 25 0 

2300 2399 26 I 

2400 2499 25 1 
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,• 

2. In the 2nd volume of the Memoirs of Turin, tljerens a deinotisira- 
tion, purporting to be by M. Daviet de Foncenex, of (Ub parajlelogram 
of forces. Assuming two forces, each equal to a, acting at anVugle 0 and 
denoting their resultant by he states z to«be a dTe^erminate.func- 
tion of a and 0, and that this expression must by thf principh! of homo- 
geneity be of the form . 

z = a/{0) 

It follows from thence, that t^e angle 0 remaining constant, z^is in ways 
proportional to a, “On iKiqrrait,”^ continues the author, “.de ineme 
demontrer par cette methode*d*une maniere dir/icte et fort* naturelle 
plusieurs theoremes sur la proportional! te des cotes des figures et iin 
grand nombre d'autres propositions de geometric et de nfbcanique.'’ 

This essay, I have said, bears^the name of Foiftienex, Uit I am induc- 
ed to attribute it to Lagrange, on the foundation of soin? curious facts 
revealed by Delambre in his eloge on that mathematician, (Animl# of 
Philosophy, vol. iii). It is there stated that Foncenex received the 
analytical part of his memoirs from Lagrange, and cfnly performed the 
task of developing the reaswung on which the formulas depend.* 
Parts of this very memoir were afterwards reclaimed and r<^-written by 
Lagrange, and the beauty and boldness of Jhe portion Ve are .consider- 
ing, betray 1 think undeniable traces of being ea' unyue. honem^ even 
without the collateral evidence. The coiujusioii of this historiette 
is amusing. In recompense for the scieiuje displayed in these iden- 
tical memoirs, FoncenA was appointed Minister of Marine by the 
Sardinian munarcli, an honour which sejtaraled him from Lagrange, 
and he ceased in a short tjpie to take interest in mathematical pursuits. 
Too simple minded to discern between cause and effect, Montucla 
laments the unaccountable apathy which Foncenex thenceforward dis- 
played towards researches whiq}! had given hfln profit, and might have 
added honour. Certain it is, the Minister died and made no sig*n anent 
the “ plusieurs theoremes de geemelrie et de rnecaiiique.” 

The essay, w'hich we may therefore attribute to Lagrange^ is quoted 

by Legendre at the foot of his celebrated second note, as d«>ing for me- 

• 

• This, by the way, is the manner in which Giilhc is^saui to have accouiileU fur 
the fertility and variety of Scott’s p^n. Sir Walter was laipposed Uk have sketched 
the plot and skeletoned the chief cnaracters, the whole being then worked up b\ * 
jounger artists at the tootol this (lamuiiel ' A dclii-ious thcoi\ tai terlilitj %nd variel\ 
one of the most terlile and v’.iried »nltltec-ts ?il the ' 
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f , 

chanfcB vhat ho h^d done for geometry. And when we take further 
into account, tne long and early intimacy between the two analysts, 
(Legendre 'having edited the first edition of the Mecanique Analy- 
tique), it becomes highky probable that Lagrange was the first who con* 
ceived the id^a of <!ondensing the scattered truths of geometry into a 
few families of formula, as he did those of mechanics : and that Le* 
geudre caught the spirit of such peculiar reasoning from his friend, his 
own brig'nal genius enabling him to apply it with the success he did. 

3. Legendre's mode of procediye may be put in the following man- 
ner. If from the ends of a given base we draw two straight lines 
making given angles with that base, we have performed definite opera- 
tions giving a single fixed result. If this result prove to be a triangle, 
then the triaitgle being sole and invariable, its elements must all be 
determinable by calculatioiis founded on the data which produce that 
invariability; viz. the base and the base angles. Both the data and 
the quaesita can only appear in these calculations in the shape of num- 
bers, and therefoi'e either as ratios inter se, or ratios involving some 
constant unit of measurement. Now tf^ angles have such a constant 
unit in the right angle, but the sides have not, there being no natural 
unit of linearity. The corseqiience will be, that the sides can only 
appear in the calculations as ratios mter se, but the angles may appear 
either as ratios inter se, ^>r as fractions of a right angle. Now among 
the elements of the triangle which are determined by the base and 
base angles is the tl^ird angle, it will follow therefore that there is 
some form of calculation connecting this third with the data. But of 
these four the angles easily enter the calculjition, while we do not see 
how the side can, since there is no oth^r line ^necessarily involved in 
the matter. We conclude therefore that the side cannot enter, and 
therefore that the third angle is deterin'iiable only by help of the other 
two. Ilenc^, whenever two angles in each of two triangles are iden- 
tical, each to each, the third angles are also identical. 

The sequel of this demonstration is geometrical. By dropping a per- 
pendicular 6n the hypothenuse from the right angle, we divide a right 
angled triangle into two others, each of which has two angles equal to 
two of the primitive^ triangle. They 4re consequently equiangular to 
the primitive triangle and tc each other, whence it is seen, that the two 
acute angles of the large **:riangie arc together equal to the right angle, - 
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and hence all three to two right angles. The proof il then*extended 

to triangles in general, by dividing them into right angfed U'iangles. 

4. The publication of this train of reasoning excited adisbussion On- 
precedented in the cold calm regions of science, %nd one«whicl\ as^med 
a character of acrimony, that dm only be Accounted for^by the politi- 
cal antipathies which extended even te the^ schbols of mathematics. 
Ivory, Leslie, Playfair, Brewster, Maurice, Nieuport, and the great 
author himself, took prominenb parts in the controversy. It m not my 
intention to raise, or lay the ghosts ef departed Directions. Stated in 
the manner I have done, divested of the appalling* formalities o{ a func- 
tional investigation, there are only two points in Legendre’s proof over 
which the reader will pause for an instant. * 

The first is, why will geomgtric determination afforj any grounds 
for numerical calculation ? This is easily Answered. The remaining 
elements being geometrically given, their proportions to the data are 
given, that is, a series of numbers being assumed for these last, a series 
of numbers for the rest are found. Hence the necessity of supposing a 
numerical process connecting* the consequent numbers with the as- 
sumed ones. • 

The second is of a graver character, it is suggested at the place 
where, having settled that the calculation of the third angle involves 
only the magnitudes of the other two, we coifclude that two triangles, 
having two angles equal each to each, will •also have the third angles 
equal. This conclusion is evidently founded oni the assumption that 
there is an invariable formula of calculation for all triangles, connecting 
the third angle with the olher two. The question is, having assured 
ourselves that the triaagle AJ^C^has a formula connecting th^angle 
C with A and B, what grounds have we to suppose that the same 
formula will be applicable to ill'B'C' ? The fairest mode of meeting 
the query I conceive to be this. When a base is laid down and lines 
are drawn making given anjgle# ^ith it, we perceive intuitively that the 
system is fixed. The magnitude of the base and base angles is not a 
constituent of this fixity. They maj vary, but the conceptfon of deter- 
mination remains not the less distinct. To express this fact Analyti- 
cally, we must say that the magnitudes in the tilangular kystem vary 
inter scy * but the laws which connect thdlr respective variations are 
invariable and universal. Hence Ve conclude^ that every geometrical 
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figure h&s its'^peouliar but invariable formula of calculation. The 
geometrical defkiition prescribes an invariability of form as regards 
figure: wlien^we transfer the question into the domaiqs of analysis, we 
introduce a censideratfbn equivalent to this, it is the invariability of 
form as regards cafculation. ^ 

Legendre’s own attem^ t to clear up this point is not even specious, 
although while his iir. pregnable positions were hotly attacked, the 
weakest'escaped all but the practised 63 ^ of Sir James Ivory. lie had 
to prove, that the formula by whihh the^third angle is calculated from 
the base and base-angles applies to all triangles. He imagines two 
triangles, onp constructed with the data a, B, C, and another with a^ 
B, C, having if possi^Je different formula, the first say the second 
Then cqnsidering a* to vary to a,rhe obtains a third triangle. But 
this third triangle has the^same data as the first, and its third angle is 
therefore equal to that of the first. Hence it must be calculated by the 
same formula. But the formula of the third is that of the second^ that 
is 0^ hence 0 & are the same formula. The words in italics beg the 
question glaringly ; if the variation of an element can make a fornihia 
vary (whi'jh is to be disproved,) then the change of cl into a gives the 
third triangle some new formula more or less different from : the 
principle of superposition shews that it is identical with 0 , hence 0 
differs from 0 ', and there is no absurdity forced upon the adversary. 

5. The geometrical wdight of this flaw is of importance and great 
interest. It was pointed out by Sir J. Ivory, that to assume a! to 
change to a while the base angles remain B and C as before, is equi- 
valent to drawing from the ends of a base a, lines making with it 
angl($ equal to those of a given trianglv A' Br C. To assume further 
that the formula of A' B C will apply to the new figure is to assume, 
that the new lines will form a triangle with the new base a. The 
double assumption amounts therefore to stating, that two lines making 
given aqqles with a third will always meet, the only thing known re- 
garding those given angles being th&t they are less than two right 
angles ; since they are angles of a given triangle. This is nothing more 
nor less than Euclid’p axiom, and therefore Legendre’s process involves 
the assumption of Aat axiom. The analytical investigation therefore 
rests ou an assumption, that of the mvariability of formula as dis- 
tinguishing a defined geometrical 'figure, which no skill can do away 
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• 

with, and* which must either be the subject of postttlaie, axipm Or de- 
monstration. . * • 

6. To his striking presentation of the 32d Prop. Leg&dre added 
the plusieurs theoremes sur la proportionality^ des co^ps des figures,” 
yet notwithstanding the intenie interest excited by the p\iblication, 
the violent discussions to which it gaue ris^ and Aie eminent indivi- 
duals who enlisted themselves on one or other aide, it has often appear- 
ed to me singular, that no at^mpt should have been made to^de^elope 
the whole system of elementary geogaetry in a concinnous form on the 
same principles.^ Independent of its utility as an introduction to the 
methods of analysis, the young mathematician would be benefited by 
seeing grouped together those truths which are nearest related in 
affinity : he would, in the langpage of Decandc^le, hav^ those nearest 
in books which are nearest in the order of nature. 


7. The only principle on which it would be necessary to base sdch 
an attempt would be this : that every defined geometrical figure is the 
represenitation of certain invariable formulae of calculation, the numbers 
involved in such calculations being represented by the ratios of sides, 
angles, areas, and the other concomitants of the figure, aither inter 
se, or to any homogeneous natural constants that may exist. 

8. A triangle then considered analytically will represent a set of 
formulae expressing the relation between ks sides and angles. If 
according to the usual notation these be a, c, A, 6, C, we have 

F I a, 6, e. A, B, C, k| ==!*0 

The letter K, introduced into the formula, stands for the constants 

* • 

which may be furnished by nature. There are, however, no linear con- 
stants, but there is an angular ofte— the right angle ; it follows there- 
fore that K can only be a functipn of the right *dngle. When therefore 
the formula assumes a numerical shape, it must be written 

F {«. 3, £, gl =0 * , < 

1 I?’ K’ K I • 

These are all the ratios neceasary to be taken into ^account as 



a A _ A » 

and g - g g. &c. 



* While this has been passing through the press, I have met with in Lacroix an 

allusion to **M. Gorancez qui dans un Memoire fonde sur des principes Analogues 
ost parvenu aux theoremes Ics plus importAns dcTla Geometrie Klemcntaire.*’ 
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9. The next st€(p is to inquire i^ether the expression does not 
admit of juodificijtion, or whether it is essential to the determination of 
the trianglii3 that five at least of its elements should be given. A short 
process of deduction informs- us, that from the data a, B, C, not more 
than a single ^riangle can be constructed, and that therefore those three 
elements are sufficient for tbe co^npleie determination of all the rest. But 
it will be quite unwarrar table to say, that even these three are absolute- 
ly necesrary (every one of them) to calqiilate any given one of the ele- 
ments. In calculating A it is at,pnce evident, that two will be quite 
enough.^ For the h and c being settled to be foreign to the computa- 

a a 

tarion the radios ^ and - cannot enter, and therefore a itself is foreign. 
Hence the corapgtation of C depends exclusively on A and B ; or 

c = f|a, b, k| 

Recurring now to the artifice of Legendre or Leslie, it is easy to prove 
A + B -I- C = TT. This truth embodies Euclid 1. 32, 16, 17. 

If there be another triangle A'BC on the same base BC and 
enveloping ABC ; the angles A'BC '-f A'CB 7 B ■+• C, hence 
A' ^ A ^'(Euclid 1. 21). If A then move away from BC, the 
angle A diminishes and B C increases. When A = 0, the lines 
h and c do not meet, thet is, they become parallel ; at this moment 
then B C = TT. Honce parallels cut by a third straight line have 
the interior angles equal' to two right angles. The converse is also 
true since if B -)- „C = w the angle A made by h and c must be 
zero, whence those lines are parallels. (Euclid I, 27, 28, 29, 30.) 

1 0. I now proceed to determine the for^ of the functional equa- 
tion representing a triangle. Take a triangle,, right angled at C, then 
since it is determinable by the data A, B, c, we can calculate a and h 
by the help of c. A, B. ' But C beiu^ right, A is calculable from B 
directly, therefore each side is calculable by the hypothenuse and one 
of the angles. The formula will theivfore contain the ratio of the two 
lines and the ratio of the angle. Write it tlhus : — 

‘ A(A) and ii(A) 

I c * c ^ 

But the relation of a to its opposite ancle A is summ^rical with 
thatofito B, ’ 

‘ “ = y(B)and^^ _^(B) 
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Calling the functions ^ and ^ by the names sin and cos^ have 
a == c cos B == c sin A, and 6 == c cos A = c sin B.* 

These considerations premised, it is easy to determiijjB fhe general 
form of the functional equation for any trian^e ABC.« Drop d per- 
pendicular from A on o, then <?will be divided intdjtwo^arts, the one 
adjacent to the angle B must as above be fqual to c cos B, and the 
other, adjacent to the angle C must also be b C. Hence 
a = h co%C + c cos B. • 

Besides, the perpendicular «in the»one triangle equals h sin C, in the 
other it is c sin B ; these are therefore equal or • * ^ 

h sin C — c sin B — 0 

The conditions of symmetry give us two other pairs of^equations. 

a = h cos C + 6* cos B ) h sin C — c*sin O') 

ft == a cos C + c cos A > ..ftt) a sin Q — c*inA^O> 

c = a cos B -f ft cos A J « sin B — ft sin A 0 J ^ 

11. We must remember, however, that the functions sin and cos are 
only intelligible with regard to acute angles, since from the consideration 
of such only they were derived in (10). The formulae above apply 
therefore only to acute angled triangles, unless we are able to put such 
an interpretation on sin and cos in the case />f right and^obtuSe angles, as 
will permit us to consider (a) and ((3) un^ersal forms. 

If (a) and (/?) are to apply to all triangles, then if C were a right 
angle we should have • 

h — a cos c c»s A and a sin c sin A == 0 

But examining a triangle right angled at C, we perceive as in (10), 
h = c ODs A and a — c sin.A = 0. 

Hence to admit the^enerality of (o) and (/3) we. must interpret 

cos as 0 and sinj^j as 

If the triangle again were obtuse at C, the perpendicular from A 
would fall on a produced, hencp a would be the difference of c cos B» 
and ft cos (tt — C) or a =* c cos B — ft cos (tt — C). The perpendicular 
is also in one case c sin B, in another ft sin (tt — C) ; or ^ 
c sin B — ft sin«(7r — C) — 0 

Compare these with (a) and ((3) supposed to be universal, and it 
must follow that * ’ • 

cos C = — cos (tt — C) and Sn C = sin (tt — O) 
are the only interpretations that Can Go puf on the sin and cos of the 
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obtuse aAgle C. We are now in a f) 08 ition to consider (a) and (j3) 
universal. ^ • 

A little* further study of the angular functions will contribute to 
subseijueut coErdensatioti. In the triangle right angled at C, we have 
a = c sin A and lf=c co*8 A, dividing one by the other 

% ^ a function of A ; specify it as tan A 

6 cos A, « 

,’.a h tan A. Now b remaining the same, by inspection a will in- 
crease as A increases, therefore taa A inoreases with A. This will make 

# • • 

sin A increase with A. For cos A (being sin B) is related to B as sin A 
to A. When A increases, B diminishes ; if then sin A did not increase, 
cos A would not decrease, and tan A their quotient would not increase. 
This as relate*s to aouj^ angles ; with rqgard to obtuse ones tt — A de- 
creases as A increases, hefice the sin will decrease positively, and the 
cos increase negatively, the tan of course increasing negatively. 


Table of change with ai^gle increasing. 


Anrgle. 

iSlIi. 

• 

Cos. 

1 

Tan. 

acute 

+ increase. 

-|- decrease. 

-|- increase. 

right 

• 1 

0 

+ =< 

obtuse 

-K decrease. 

— increase. 

—V decrease. 


It will follow therefore a*s the sin is a functiop increasing continuously 
from 0 to 1, and then' decreasing continuously from I to 0, as the angle 
increases continuously from 0 to tt, that any given value of sin will be 
found in two parts of this course on either Ade of the maximum 1 and 
thus belongs to two angles A and w — A ; jvhenca there is an ambiguity in 
determining the angle from the sin, unless there is something to tell us 
whether it is obtuse or acute. Also nf sin B be less than sin A, B 
may be an angle less than the angle A ; but if A be an acute angle, 
B may also be an angle greater than* the obtuse w — A. The latter 
case, however, can never occur when^B and A belong to the same 
triangle, siifce B -f A are always tt and .\ B ^ tt — A. In a 
triangle therefore if sin A 7 sin B ; A 7 B, and vice vers^. 

With the*cos there is no ambiguity,* the sign or — immediately 
determines whether the angle is acute or obtuse. If we havfe 
cos A — cos B, A B ; if cos A 7 cos B, A B. 
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12. We are now in a conditio^ to discuss the geomefrical properties 
implicated in equations (a) and (/3). The first set caxi%e j^resented in 
a more convenient form by eliminating cos B and cos C frOm the first 
by the help of the second and third. • • . • 

It then becomes • • • . * 

c® — 2 b^c cos A . 1 • 

symmetrically b^ = + c* — 2 a c col B > . . , • [y) 

and c* = a« 4- Af — 2 a cos & ) 

On these two sets of equations, |3 dependent on the sidal and y 
on the cosinal forms of the fflpctioirs, the entire geometry of triangles 
can be raised with little more difficulty than h experienced in the 
deduction of a corollary. 

Taking the first equation of (^9 it can be ch^ged to the proportion 
b : c — sin B : sin C.* Heifbe if b = c ; siti B = ain C. It will 

follow that B == C (I. 5) for the ambiguity B = tt — C cannot tjike 

place, since two angles of a triangle cannot both be obtuse. Similarly, 
if B = C ; 6 — c (I. 6). If 6 7 c, sin B 7 sin C, and therefore B must 
be greater than C (I. 18). The converse evidently follows (I. 19). 

Again, by composition the proportion becomes 

^ 4. ; c sin B + $in C : sin Q. * 
and compounding this with a proportion dSrived from the 2d of j3, 
ft + c ; a = sin B + sm C : sin A, 

Suppose^other triangle A'B'C' on the safhe base a inclosed within 
ABC, so that B 7 B' jind C 7 C' then also A! 7 A. This triangle 
will also have • 

b' + d : a — sin B' + sin C' : sin A^ 
Compounding ft +c; ft'4-c'«=(8in B-f sin C) sii^A': (sin B'+8inC')8in A. 
But the second antecedent is entirely greater than its consequent ; 


b + c7V+\^] ( 1 . 21 ) 

If A' fall on the base, ft' + a»,will equal a * 

ft + e*7 a (I. 20) 


13. Consulting the first of As A increases while acute, cos A 
decreases, hence a less amount is taken from ft® + c® and a conse- 
quently increases. When A becomes obtuse, cos A is negaftive, and the 
third term therefore additive ; now also then increase of A adds more 
to ft2 + c® and therefore to a® * Always therefoK if ft and c remain ^ 

* This notation is German, and very expressive,* proportion being ih^fgualiti/ of 
ratios. • • • 
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constant/*the increase of A increases and vice versd, the increase of a 
will increase (I. 24, 25). 

H. We* proceed now to the general determination of triangles. 
We might firsi fix the vsonditions necessary to determine them in in- 
dividuality, and then in species as Eucltd has done ; but it will be more 
consonant to the spirit ff anulysis to obtain the roost general first. 

Dividing the equations* (7) by and (f 3 ) by c and writing - as wi and 

\ 

as w, we have , ^ 

€ ' ' 

m* =7 -(- 1 — 2/1 cos A ^ n sin C — sin B = 0"^ 

w® = 4- 1 — 2wi cos B > and m sin C — sin A = 0 > 

I = -f — 2.mn cos C j sin B — n sin A = 0 ) 

From these'^six equ^itions, each involving three quantities, any two 

being given, the rest will be determined. The cases will be 

Virst : m and n given or the ratios of the sides. Here the angles 
are determined by their cosines, and hence no ambiguity can occur. 
The form of the triangle is known, or its. species determined (VI. 5). 

Second : m and B given or the ratios'bf two sides (a^c) and the in- 
cluded an^e. Still n being determined by the 2nd of the first set, the 
rest are determined as in ^^.he former case, and no ambiguity is in- 
volved. (VI. 6.) 

Third : A,B and therefore C given ; or the three angW Here m 
and n are determined by ..he first two of the 2iid set, ana there is no 
ambiguity. (VI. 4.) , 

Fourth ; m and A given or the ratio of two sides (a^ c) and, an angle 
opposite to one. In this s:ase C is determined^by the 2nd of the 2nd set : 
the sinal function entering occasions avibiguity. If m be 7 1, a is 
greater than c and therefore A than C, whence C cannot be obtuse and 
there is no ambiguity ; but if m ^ Ivor a is less than c, there is no 
way of avoiding the difficulty, unless the species of C be directly 
given. (VI. 7.) 

If now the length of one of the sides be given in addition to the 
ratio in whifih it is involved, the triangle will be determined individually 
as well As in species. This can occur in 1st, 2nd and 4th cases, which 
produce (Euclid I. S.'l and 26) and (Young I. 26). There being no ratio 
given in* the third case, thefre is no individual triangle determined by 
the three angles. • ' 
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15. With regard to the linear* properties of parallels. If^i straight 

line cut the sides of a triangle or these produced, parallel ^to* the base, 
a triangle is formed of the same species, and hence the ^des are divid- 
ed proportionally. The converse is similarly frue (VI? 2). . The base 
of the new triangle will also l^ar the sam*e propoYjioiuto that of the 
primitive, * I * 

if now the base angles of the primitive triahgle increase, so that thc^ 
sides approach parallelism, tho sides of the two triangles increase with- 
out limit, approaching equality as t^ey do so, wj^hout limit. Hence 
when the sides do become parallel, the ratio is oire of equality,^ and the 
frustrum of the triangle having become a parallelogram, it follows that 
the opposite sides of a parallelogram are equal (I. 34). If the paral- 
lelogram be rectangular, each pair of sides will he ih^dis^ances between 
the other pair, hence parallels are equidistant. 

The two very elegant propositions (VI. 3, A,) are fragments o^ an 
entire series relating to the segments of sides by lines drawn from the 
opposite angles. It is not the intention of this paper to touch on 
supplemental trains of inquir/, but only to sketch those on which the 
rest may be scaffolded with ease. The propositions in question may, 
however, be simply proved thus : If a lin^ be drawn from A to a and 
making with c an angle called the segment on a between this line 

and B is ^ & that between the line* fk C is ^ L 

sin (B H- «) • sin (B -j- fl) 

Their ratio is consequently always c sin 0 : mh sin (A H 0), and 

w’ill be reduced to that of c : b, when sin 0 = sin (A H 0 ). If the 

cutting line fall within the triangle, this gives 0 — A — 0 or 

(VI. 3). If without,^ 0 — A) or 0 =1 (tt + A); 

(VI. A). 

16. The area of any plane figure ia a functiSn of its sides and angles. 
But the sides can be projected on two rectangular axeg by help of 
what precedes, hence the area m also determinable by means of these 
projections and^he angles. The simplest area to consider is that of 
the rectangle, because if the origin be at one of its angles and the includ- 
ing sides be the axes, they are also the projections of the otherd. The 
angles are besides equal, and ifatural constants. •Let the* ratio of the 
sides to the linear unit be a and b, and that of the area to t^B supers 
ficial unit be A, then A ^ b)T Inspection and our previous 
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knowied^k inform at once, that i£ a be increased p times and q 
times, the area^is increased pq times, hence A = ^ (pa, qb). 

.v Af = L—^- (a, b). 


rpq 


Hence ^ (pa, qb) must* be divisible by pq with a quotient inde- 
pendent of pq. Symmetrically .therefore it must also be divisible by ab 
with a quotient independent of a and b ; let the quotient of both divi- 


sions'be h. Then 


(j) ^ (pa^ qb) = huhpq. * 

pg'A = kahpq or A = hub. 

Assuming now as is usual, that the superficial unit is the square on the 
linear unit, we find k by making a = h = \ (the linear unit) A 
1 (the superhdal unit). Hence A ~ 1 and therefore 
A — ab. 

*17. From this well known theorem, the various properties of rec- 
tangular areas flow with the utmost facility. The first ten of Euclid’s 
second book are reduced to the results of algebraic multiplication and 
division, remembering that area of squaite on a equals ay^a ^ a^. 

Recurrir.g to equations y in (12), if a perpendicular be dropped on 
a from A, the segment betvieen it and B is c cos B ; call it 
= a * -f- it" 2 as 

the double sign depending on the species of B. If it be obtuse 2 as 
is additive (11. 12) ; if acule, 2 as is subtractive (II. 13) ; if it be right 
^ 5 ,. 0 or == a2 c^, (I. 47). Similarly if fc* = a® -f- c®, 

cos B = 0 and B = ^ tt (I. 48.) 

18. A triangle is easily shewn to be half a rectangle on the same 
base, and with the same altitude, henc.e a triangle = ^ altitude X 
base. The following consequences immediately result. Triangles or 
parallelograms on equal bases vary as their altitudes and vice vers^ 
(Young YL, 12), Triangles and parallelograms having equal bases 
and equal altitudes are equal, and the contrary (I. 35, 36, 37, 38^ 
39, 40). If a be the base of a triangle A, the altitifte or perp. from 
A = c sin ^ 

‘ A = i ac sin B. 

, .v .A : A' = ac sin B : «V sin B' 


If then the triangles (A,cA') are equal and an angle in each (B, B^) 
equal, ar = aV or the rides are n^ciprocally proportional (VI. 15). 
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If ac = aV and B == B' ; A A' (Vt 15). If-agam eqftal trian- 
gles have each a pair of sides reciprocally proportional, ^or A = A' 
and ac = a! c* ; then sin B = sin B', or the angles cont^inld by tlfose 
sides are equal or supplemeniary. Also if B only =• B' ; A ••A 
ac:a'c\ This extended to parallelogram!^ is (VK 23), as (III. 15) 
may be extended into (VI. 14). • ^ • 

Again, since two rectangles are as their •products ab : a! b\ the 
truth of (VI. 16 and 17) is evident. • 


19. Considering the area*{^ of polygon in tl^e light of a function 
of sides and angles, we have * , 

0 c A, B, C I or in a nnmerical form 

-- 0 J A, C \ y a bein# taken as linear and a® 

^ [a a I * 

as superficial unit. Hence in all similar polygons P : P' — a* : V®- 
( VI. 19, 20.) If further P" : F" ^ a and it be given a:a'^ 

a" ; a'" then ex atjua/i * 


P; F ^ P": F" (VL 22.) 

Likewise if P : P' ; F' - a® : and^a* then 

P ^ F -f. F^..(VI.•;n.) 

20. As we have treated areas, we inight.lreat volumes. The right 

solid being of three dimensions V ^ 0(«, 5,c). Increasing a //-fold, b 
7 -fold and c r-fold V is increased /j^r-foW and 0 (a, 5, c) is shewn 
to be habc. The soli(f unit then assumed is the cube on the linear 
unit, and V = abc = altitiide x base. Hence the right prism is also 
altitude X triangular base^ The oblique parallelepiped is also altitude 
X base. By these principles we see at once the truth of (XL 25, 28, 
29, 30, 31, 32, 33, D, 34, 40.) * * 

21. The examination of the«circle is divided into the consideration 
of angles, of chords, secants, and tangents (which have, one general 
analytical character,) and of areas as connected with the circle. 

Laying down the angle’at the centre double of that at the circum- 
ference on the same arc, as in Euclid, it will apply even ff the former 
be TT or a reverse angle, (HI. 20).* One consequence is— all angles at 
the circumference on the same^rc are equal, (Hi 21). Another, that 
they will be 4 (tt— a?), ^ tt, or ^ (tt + a:) as the angle at t^fe centre 
is less, =, or greater than tt; (lit 31). Lastly, if an angle at centre 
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— ar, thd- reverse is 27 r — a?;, hence .their halves or the angles at the 
circumference ouc opposite sides of the same chord are ^ x and tt — ^ x^ 
their sum ib therefore tt (III. 22 .) 

If the angle /)*at the circumference stand on the chord c*, the radius 
being r, the angle at the centre is 20 ^and (by y in art. 12) it is seen 
c ^ *2 r sin 0. iSisaume the /ormulm of trigonometry here, as they 
are all deducible inde()t}ndently by help of y. Hence if c and r be 
constant, 0 is constant; or if r and 0 be constant, c is constant, (111. 26, 
27, 28, 29), Also c is a maximum witfi sin 0 , i, e, when 0 = i tt 
(111. 15). . • / 

22, Now as to lines intersecting a circle. Let P be a point whose 

distance from the centre is and p a secant through it inclined to d at 
an angle 0 . Then />, d and r (the radius) form a triangle, the two for- 
mer including* 0 ^ hence ^ 

,.2 'd^ — 2 pd . cos 0 

* or /i® — 2 p d 0080 — 7® — d‘^' 

The quadratic form shews that there are two roots only. Hence 
the line cuts the circle in two points at most. The solution of the qua- 
dratic is 

/> -dcosOrt V»-*— 

If the point be within ^ 7 uiid the roots are both always 

possible since sin 0.^1. If 0 — g values of p become 

equal; which with its converse is (III. 3). The increase of 0 , dimi- 
nishing d cos 0 and increasing d sin 0, will diminish p 9 the maximum 
of p being when 0=0 and the minimum 'when 6 ~ rr (III. 7). 
If 0 be measured negatively and the secant called R, we shall have, 

R = cf cos (— 0 ) it V 7** — <i^.(8in — 0)2 

- cos 0 ± ^7-2 ^ITdilsiTey • 
which shews an equal secant on the opposite side of the diameter, 
(III. 7). 

The same, is true if the point be beyond the circle, but as d is 'then 
7 r, the line p will only cut the cirble while d sin 0 is less than r, 
(HI. 8). When c/ sin 0 = r, p = d* cos 0 ; since there is only one 
value the Ikie p is a tangent and for that value r® -|- (tan)* = d* or 
the tangent is perpendicular to the radius through the point of contact, 
(111.17, 18; il9). 

23. By the theory of equations, if s and s‘ be the segments of p 
between the point P and the circumference, ss* -= rf* — 7*2 . Hence 
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when d is constant, or for secants l^hrough' the sano^e point,* the rectangle of 
the segments is a constant quantity, (III. 35, 36). • *If t^ho point be 
without the circle, d is greater than r and d* — r® is tan*, therefore 
= tan* (36, 37.) • • • 

24. If two radii be drawn including a given angle O^at Ihe centre, 
they determine a certain arc of the eircle^in length, as well as the 
sector corresponding to that arc. Denote tlie former by /, the latter 
by S ; then (0 standing for thf ratio of the angle 0 to the rig^t abgle) 

• • 

Take p arcs equal to /, we have p angles equal to 0 and p sectors 
equal to a* ; • 

* • Hp^) ~ ^ "V'' '4(®) 

The solutions of these equations are ^^{0) -- m 0 and = fpO I 
Vi and n being certain constants 

. I mr 0 and 6’ — nr'O • 


Hence if /* remains the same# / and S are proportional to 0, (VI. 33). 
25. We cannot determine m and n without the aid of limjjts, because 
they involve the comparison of curvilinear length Vith rectilinear 
length. If we bisect the arc continually and join the points of bisec- 
tion, we shall have a series of polygons of jchords whose perimeters 
approximate to the arc without limit, whil^ the areas between them 
and the radii approximate at tiie same rate to the sector. Denoting 
the ratio of the chord of 0 to radius by c ; that of the chord of ^ 0 
by c [^] ; that of chord of ^ 0 by c and so on we have for the 
perimeters of the successive polygons, 

cr ; 2 c [1^. r ; 2.\ [*4]. V 2'‘c [^].“ r 

And their areas successively t 


cr; 2c[i]. r 2- c [ •].” r . 

At the limit, therefore, the* sector — ^ X arc, and consequently the 

r * 

area of the circle — ^ X circumfel^nce. , 

Also we calculate the chord df half an arc fron^that of whole by 
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* * • • 0 2 

CommSnce with -the angle 60“ or = — when c = 1, and oalcu- 
• o 

^ m 

late successively c [i], c [i], ^ &c. ; and we shall find the series of perime - 
ters given abovp'approagh the limit 1.047 1975511 .. X »■* which is con- 
sequently the length of the hrc of 60® ; «ill it Z. r, then tt = 3.14159... 

* • • ^ 

and the circqmference of ^the circle is 2 TTr, and its area is TTr ; prov- 
ing circles to be as the* squares of their radii, (XIL^). 

Now recurring to the general formula for arc and sector ; if u == 4, 

the arc becomes 2^^-^ and the .sector tt?* ; hence m = Tand n = 

• 2 4 

consequently and S = 


26. In conclusion, Ay freely applying the principle of limits, the 
pyramid is treated as the ifmiting value of a series of inscribed prisms, 

^ —■ 2* > ®-.l* 

where B is the base of the pyramid, and /i its altitude, and 74 the 
number of inscribed prisms ; the sum of*the series is 


§4 (« + 1)« (? «— 0_ l_ ] 

w' ■ ' 2 . 3;, 6 n)' 

At t]^e limit n is infinite, and the series completes the pyramid. Therefore 
Pyramid = ^ dase x altitude. 

This involves (XII. 3, ^ 5, 6, 7, 8, 9). The case of similar pyra- 
mids, (XII. H,) is done by transformations into similar parallelopipeds. 

Cylinders are the limits of polygonal prisms inscribed in them ; and 
cones, those of the inscribed pyramids. Their properties are therefore 

the same as those of prisms and pyramids, their circular bases permit- 

0 ^ 

ting a definite reference to the hotkioldgous lines, the radii. (XII. 10, 1 1, 


12, 13, 14, 15.) 

Lastly, the sphere is determined solely by its radius. Hence the 
volume of the sphere bears a determini^ite ratio to the cube of its radius. 

27. M6dern authors of the highest yeputb have concurred in deduc- 
ing the thqpry of Trigonometry from the definitions of sin and cos, 
which I. have adopted at the comiheucement of this paper, introducing 
the functidl^ tan, se^,' &c. as convenient abbreviations, but without any 
reference to their geometric^ meaning. (See Peacock’s Report on Ana- 
lysis. Brit. Assoc. 1833, page 291.)^ 
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• • • • 

The application of a few abstract principles to geometrical ideas of 
the simplest character enables us thus to develope the wly[>te mass of 
complicated properties founded on them, in a comprehensive and cbn- 
cintious mode ; justifying by the result the daring paradox of D^Alem- 
bert, that the more abstractedly an investigation is darned on, the more 
lucid and satisfactory does it become. * It must hot, however, be for a 
moment forgotten that analysis is but the Idaer; the fulcrum of its 
support lies in the ideas peculiar to the subject to which it ifi applied. 
Without a vivid and distincf ^conception of theiy our labour is idle. 
Professor Wliewell in his tractates has done mathematical education 
signal service by insisting on this point, and his own works on Mecha- 
nics, with those of Professor De Morgan on Algebra and the Ditferential 
Calculus, may be hailed as some of the most valuable gifts which the 
thoughtful student has received from the* hands of the masters of 
science. 


Description of a new genus (f Falconidn. By B. II. Hodgson, Esq. 

In the Journal of the Society for April, 1836, p. 227, I described a 
species of Eagle as Aquila pernigra, but without iiotd^iug its singular 
peculiarities of form, as especially the unique foot, of which the outer, 
most fore digit is even smaller, in proportion }o the innermost, than in 
the human hand. There is no such foot heretofore described in the 
whole family. The reA of its structure, as ihe^ feeble legs and vast 
floating wings, agrees with Milvm ; and, in sooth, our genus Hetero. 
pus should stand inter Aquilinarum et Milvinarum stirpes y iftid be 
thus characterized: — Bill and head small and undepressed, aquilo. 
milvine. Figure slender, witli A^er/ample wings and tail, the former 
rather exceeding the latter; ^their gradatidli aquiline, having the 
greatest quills incurved. Tarsi short and plumed. Toes nervous, 
unequal, the inner and hind, highly developed, the inner being 
nearly as long as the cenfral syid stouter, the outer being %uch the 
shortest and feeblest : talons very acute, and unequm, bus not highly 
curved. Type, Aquila pernigra^ Nobis, loc. ciU • 

[N. 5.— In Mr. Jerdon’s Catalogue of the Birds of Penhisular India (Madr. JL 
No. XXIV, 68,) that naturalist remarks, that— “On the summit of the Ncilghcrries 
there is frequently seen a black ISagle, larger than the Wokhab (Aquila f'tndhianay 
Franklin), but of which I was unable to flrocufe a specimen. I have heard it i& aUo 
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often met uith in Ooorg.”— And in the privately circulated Supplement to this cata- 
logue, Mr. .Tcrdontdcscribes the female, and mentions having examined three speci- 
mens of this curious Eagle,” which he there classes as Nisiietus ovivorus, but with a 
double mark of ^oiibt as to the genus ; and he has since transmitted specimens of both 
sexes the Society’s Museum by the title of Ictindetus ovivorus^ but subsequently to 
the arrival oi the foregoing papqr by Mr. Hodgson, with whose former description of 
the species Mr. Jerdon^s specimens accord in evhry particular. Moreover, with refer- 
ence to the specific name bes^^wed by Mr. Jerdon, Mr. Hodgson had already stated 
that — '^This is<i shy bird, ^hich adheres exclusively to the wild and mountainous 
tracts jof the hills. Its bod^ is entirely free from offensive odour and vermin, and its 
prey chiefly the Pheasants of the region itfreque ts, as well as their eggs*' 

Mr. Jerdon, on the other hand, did no(, fail to, notice the peculiar structure of the 
feet, and 1 /]iiote the following from his very intt resting description : This remark- 

able Eagle L have placed for the present, though with doubt, under the genus 
Nisaetus, It differs from it in superior length of wing and tail— its shorter tarsus, 
Shorter toes, anH more especially in their comparative size— the outer toe and claw 
being remarkahhf smalls end the inner claw of very great size. The extreme sfurrU 
ness of the outer toh is, rs far as I can recollect, peculiar to it among the diurnal 
llaptores of this country, though common among the Owls. Its habits, too, are, so 
far^ias I know, peculiar, and differ from those of the other Indian Eagles. * • ♦ It 
hunts about the edges of the hills more generally than on the higher parts of the 
table-land, and most frequently over bushy ground, though 1 have also seen it over 
forest, both on the tep of the hills and half way down the Coonoor ghaut. It sails 
slowly along with very little motion of the wings, usually very close to the ground, 
hunting tolerably regularly, not unlike the harnpr.s, and like them hardly ever 
alights except for the purpose of feeding. 

** In the three rpeciroens 1 have examined, I found that eggs and nestlings had 
formed its only food. Among these I recognized the eggs of the Hill Quail ( Coturnix 
erythrorhyncha ), of the Malacocercus Somermllei^ and of some Doves ( Turtur tigrina 
and T. Cambayensis ) ^ beside others I did not know, and several nestlings. I have 
seen it, since I procured my specimens, alight for a few seconds on a large bush 
over which it had been circling for some lime, and apparently devour something. I 
found in this bush a Dove's nest empty, which had evidently been robbed. This 
Eagle thus appears to be habitually a robber of bird’s nests; and as Doves, as well as 
some other birds, breed throughout the whole year, it can probably sustain itself 
mostly*on its favorite food, though it doubtless occasionally destroys young, feeble, or 
sickly birds, and perhaps reptiles.” r 

The Limnaetus unicolor is likewise a plundcre. of nesfe, though 1 cannot say of the 
eggs contained in them. A tine specimen, presented by Mr. Frith to the Society, 
and shot in Mymiinseng, first attracted that gentleman’s attention by the alarm which 
was manifested upon its approach to a large banyan tree, upon which were several of 
the deep and massive nests of the Sturnus contra^ one of which it immediately pro- 
ceeded to pull to pieces, to rob of its contents, m which operation it was shot. It is not, 
therefore, improbable that the same habit will prove to be more or less prevalent 
among various tni^Eaglcs, Spizaeti {Nisaetus, Hodgson), and Buzzards. The 
specimen adv^irted to agrees perfectly with the description of Spizaetus hastatus. 
Lesson, in the *Zoologie du voyage dc lb. Belanger,* and 1 believe it also to be the 
Falco Imnaetus^ Horsticld, v. F, unicolor, Tjemminck, constituting the Limnaetus 
unicolor, Vigors. Cur. j!s. -S'oe.]— E. B, 
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Proceedings of the Asiatic Society, 

(Friday Evening^ \Oth February 1843J 

The monthly meeting. of the Society was held on Friday evciiingt the 
10th instant, the Honorable the Q^resident in the Chair.# , 

The following gentlemen proposed at thg last jneeUngT ballottcd for 

and duly elected : — 

The Rev. Chas. Irvinb, of St. Xavier’s College. 

Liiut. Baird Smith, B. £. 

Baboo CossivATii Brosb. 

Joseph St. Pourcain, Esq. Chandemagore. 

The usual communication was ordered to be made to them. 

The following Members were proposed: Professor Mohl, Secretary of the 
Asiatic Society of Paris, proposed as an Honorary ijembsr H. Torrens, 
Esq. and seconded by K. Houston, Esq. It wasl^cferrcd, as in like cases, to 
the Committee of Papers, to report on the propriety of conferring thts 
distinction. 

Dr. Tranter, Malwa Contingent, proposed by the lloaorable the Presi- 
dent, seconded by Mr. Masters. 

The feting Secretary reported to the meeting that he had enquired as 
to the state of the account of the transcrip tioiuof the Veds^ ' as^requestod 
by Major Troyer’s letter, and that it appeared by reference to the Journal, 
Yol. VIII. page 531, that the transaction was then taken over from Mr. 
James Prinsep’s executor, and that a balance was due to the Society of 
rupees 233 : 7 : 15, from the French Government, which would now be 
claimed. Instructions hafl been sent to Benares to Judoonath Pundit, 
who formerly conducted the transcription, requesting him to continue it. 

« It farther appeared, as to the copies of the 4th Vol. of the Mahabarata, 
that a box containing 56 copies of it, with 56 cdpies of the Index, had 
been sent from the roomaPin April J84Q, and by an Office Memorandum, 
that the case had been shipped on the 9th September 1 840, by Government 
on the ship Larkins^ with a letter from Mr. Torrens ; but no acknowledgment 
of the arrival of the case had been received from Europe. The Acting 
Secretary ^stated, that he had written full particulars of the ^bove to 
Major Troyer. * , 

The Acting Secretary stated, that under the orders of the President, a 
box containing the following works, in a!l 13 volumes, had been sent to His 
Highness the Pacha of Egypt from iJie Society by Dr. TJise, who Jiad sailed 

on the India this morning. No letter could accompany the donation, be- 

• • 

* Proceedings for January, J>li43 • 
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caule flot*( 08 Bible to procure the proper kind of paper on which 

to writQit duitn^ the Mohurrum. 

Bjooks deli/ered to Dr. Wise, /or the Pasha Egyph on the 8<A February ^ 184S. 

Fatawa Aletig4rf, VoU. 1 to 6. 

Inaya, Vols. ^1, 3cl, and 4th. 

Jawami ul ul Kiazf, ODe*copy. 

A ms ul Mu8haiTa11in,«one ^ 

Sharaya ool Islam, one djtto. 

KJiazanat ul 11m, one dftto. 

The Acting Secretary then read the following Minute, relative to t)ie 
state of part of the gremises. • 

* • Minute. 

We, the undersigned, having, at the request of the Hon'ble the President and the 
Acting Secretary, examined the screen wall on the North side of the Society's House, 
are of opinion, ^that itis^otina dangerous state; that the cracks are only due to 
slight Binkings^of ofher parts of the building very common in Calcutta; and that it is 
well supported by the manner tn which the new building and its roof have been carried 
ifp and laid on. We therefore recommend, that the arch of the Eastern door only, 
be renewed, us being all that is at present required. 

W. N. Forbes, lAeut.-Col. 

VaicuUa^ Jan.2t IRfh A. Irvine, Major, 

• 

He further represented the utility of a Skylight over the Stair-case, 
which was ordered to he referred to the Committee of Papers. 

'J’he following Hooks weft presented and purchased : — 

List of Books received for the Meeting ^ on the lOtA February, 1848. 

The Culcuttu Literary GleSner, February 1843, Vol. i., No. 12. Presented by the 
Kditors. ^ 

The Calcutta Christian Observer, New Series, February 1843, Vol. iv.. No. 28. 
Presented by the Editor. 

The Oriental Christian •Spectator, 2nd Series,* Bombay, 1842, Vol. in. No. 12. 
Presented by the Editor. ^ • 

Specimens of the Popular Poetry of Persia, translated by A. Chodzko, London, 
1842, 8vo. Purchased. • 

J. J. Bayer’s, Gemmarum aifubre sculptarum thesaurus, 1720, fol. Presented by 
H. Torrens, *Esq. 

Guzop^ilaciuin Linginv Persarum, Authofe P. Angelo a S. Joseph. Amstelodami, 
1684, fol. Presented by H. Torrens, Esq. • 

PiddiiigUm's Tabular View of the Generic Characters of Roxburgh's Flora Indica. 
Presented by the Author. • 

Piddington's English Jndex to the Plants of India. Calcutta, 1832, 8vo. Presented 
by the AutUbr. • * 

Acte^de L'Acndemie Hoyaie des Sciences, Belles-Lettres et Arts de Bordeaux, 
1840, 2eme, Annee, ler. h 4e. tring^stre^ 1841, Seme. Anne^, Icr. & 4e. trimestre et. 
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1842, 4eme. Anne^, ler. trimestre. Presented by the Academie Koyare de Bor- 
deaux. ^ * • 

Meteorological Register for December, 1842, from the Surveyor GenAral's Officf . 
A Chinese Wood Engraving and Description of the Porcelaim l^wer of Nankin. 
Presented by J. H. Stocqueler, Esq. * * 

Read the following letter, received through *tbe Private Secretary to the 
Right Honourable the Governor General 

■ 

To the Secretary of the Asiatic Society of ^mgal^ (Jalcutta. 

« Washington^ IstJune^i^i. 

Dear Sir, — I have the honor to IransmiUto you copies of^the constitution, and list 
of Members, of the National Institution for the promotion of Science lately Established 
in this city, together with the first and second Bulletins of its Proceedings, alid to re- 
quest you to lay them before your Society, that its Members may beepmo acquainted 
with the existence and objects of the National Institution, with a view to future 
correspondence. 

Approved, 

J. R.. Poinsett, 

President I^ational Institution, 


I have the honor to be with (jgeut rsepect. 


Your mostiobedt. Servant, 

Francis Markok, Jun. • 
Corresponding Secretary, 


To the Secretary of the Astatic Society of Bengal^ •Calcutta. 

^ Office of American and Foreign Agency^ 
New York, June'J, 1842. 

Sir,— With reference to my respects ot the 6th Ajpril ultimo, informii% you of the 
enrolment of your Society among the Correspond enlp of the National Institution, up- 
on my proposal, 1 have now the honor to transmit you the annexed letter of the Corres- 
ponding Secretary thereof of the 1st instant, and am, with great respect, Sir, 

Your roost obedt. Servant, 

* Aaron U. PALMfan, 

Corresponding Member ofJ,he National Institution, 
Ordered.-^That upon receipt of the papers referred to, the whole be duly 
acknowledged, with expressipn of the Society’s desire to co-opcrate with 
the National Institution of Washington. 

Read the following letter re&ivfid through Mr. Gladstone of Messrs. 
Gillanders and Co. : — t 

Monsieur, * Bordeaux, le dO Juitlet iSi2, 

L* Academie lloyale de Bordeaux a requen 1839, de la Societe Asialique do Calcut- 
ta, 24 cabiers comprenant le recueii dl les travaux pendant les anne£s 1836-1837; 
en meme temps elle re^ut 4 volumes pukb&s par la roeme Societe sur la recherche des 
AntiqipUs, des Arts, des Sciences, et de la Litterature de PAsie. ^ 

Elle a cherche plusieurs fois Poccsion de vous adresser Pexpression de sa gratitude 
pour un don aussi pr^cieus et aussi de vous faire parvenir Ig recueii des actes qu'elle 
public r^gulierement depuis plusieurs annees; corome elle n*trien regii^e la Societe 
Asiatique depuis 1839, elle a lieu de craindre que sps envois n'aient pas ^t^s fiddle- 
ment remis. 
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En'coiiMquende elljp a accepts lei offrct bifnveiUanUi de Mr. Gautier un deaiea 
mcmbresi^qui diii^e uo navire sur Calcutta, pour voua adreuer sea remerciemeiu 
voua faired</ade aes travaux, ct vuua prier de coatiDUcr uu ^change dout elle sent 
toua le prix . elia s/ 9 rait heurouae de former dea relatioua durables et suiviea avec une 
Socidid qui a reLdu et rend d'lmportant aervicea aux Sciences, aux Lettrea, etaux 
Arts, parses lun^ieres, con zfde et aes belles publications. 

J'ai rhunn^ur d'etre, Monsieur, votre ires devoue Serviteur, 
^ C. H. Valat, Secret. Gen. deVAcad. 

A M. le Secretaire de ia Societe As'tatigue de Calcutta, 

Ondered. — 'I'lmt the same, uith the duration of Books be duly acknow- 
ledged. 

ft • 

Head letter from J., Beaufort, Esq., Seory, as follows : — 


Last month the Collector of fieerbhom sold by unction a good deal of property be> 
longing to the temple at Deoghur, amongst which was a heap of coins. Now, I can- 
not pretend to auy knowlei^gc of Numismatics, and I cannot tell whether the Society 
would value anp of thcse^^coins ; but us 1 thought it possible that some few of them 
might be curious, 1 bought some of each kind, and enclose them to you, fur the bene- 
iif of the Society. 

Should they prove to be of no value, 1 shall not care what becomes of them. 

Your’s truly, 

J. BhAUPURT. 

N. B. The following is a List of the Names under which 1 bought them. — The 
^ name is written inside of each paper. 

The Coins, (j9in number, were found to be as follows : — 


Benares Rupee, 

Patna 

Nepal, .... * 

Benares 2 Annas, 

J haiiBcc, .... , 
Arcot, 

Assam, . . . - 
Nagpure, ... • 

Lucknow, 

Nopal, .... 
Unknown, .. « 

Assam Anna, 

Arcuf, .... 

N^pal 

Unknown, .. 

Assqim Half Anna, 

Seory t January 16 , 1842 . 


1 Piece. 

1 
1 
5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 
4 

12 

1 

8 

8 



Total, 68 


Read extract of letter from D. F. McL%od, Caq. C. S. as follows : — 

‘ ' 1 b^ve long by the way purgpsed intimating to you this ns a remarkable philologi- 
cal fact. It was clearly ascertained by a German Missionary, named Mr. Loeicb, who 
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WAS recently settled in this district, but sid to any, carried o^*wifh his ebmpanioiis 
by Cholera ; that the language spoken by our Gonds is fundadtentally, the same 
with the Canarese. Mr. L. had become familiar with the latter formelly at Manga- 
lore and other places under the Bombay Presidency ; and found hinAielf able almost 
to converse with the Gonds, or at all events to make himself in a |reat ipeasure un- 
derstood by them by using this lan^age ; and being a gcnt^hman wf great acquire- 
ments and philological acuteness, had he lived, 1 lio ^oubt be would have 
been able to throw much light on the interesting question of the origin of this peo- 
ple. It has been decreed otherwise, but were the fact generally knowu^ CaAarese 
scholars might be induced to turn their attention to the subject. 


Read a note from Dr. Campbell of Darjeeling, on the Bora Chvng," or 
Burrowing Fish, which was referred to the Editor of the Jouj^al for publi- 
cation. Also a paper from Lieut. Shortrede, of the Trigonometrical Sur- 
vey, on Meteors observed by him on the night of |he 18th ^August, 1842. 
Referred to the Journal for early publication. * 

The thanks of the Society were ordered to be expressed to the varidhs 
donors and contributors of all the foregoing. 

Reports of the Librarian were read as follows : — • 

U. PADDINGTON, Esq. 

Acting Secreturif Asiatic Society, 

SiH,— My report of this month refers to the collection of Roman, Greek, Iiiiio- 
Grecian and lndo-Scy<bian coins in the cabinet od the Society, which have been 
arranged, numbered, and labeled, and I have uow^the pleasure of submitting to 
you three lists, exhibiting an arrangement, and a detaijpd description of the coins. 

The Roman coins amount to C97, all of Roman £mj>eror8, from Augustus down to 
the destruction of the Occidantal empire. With the exception of«a few, they arc 
not remarkable for their rarity. Mr. J. Prinsep, in bis Sescription of the Roman 
coins in the possession of the Society, observes (As. Jour. Vol. 1. p. 391,) that 
most of them were found in India, which would certainjy give them some interest ; 
but those coins being no where specified, it is now impossible to identify them. 
A few of these coins are of rilver, an<f nonb of gold ; the only gold coin and some 
silver ones, formerly in the cabinet, being lost. Buka comparison of the present 
list with that of the late Mr. J. Prinsep will shew, that the cabinet has not been 
greatly diminished. I here place the lists in juxta> position. * 


Coins at Resent in 
the cabi7y?(. 


Silver coin of Augustus . . . • 1 

Copper coins ditto ditto t 

Copper coins of Tiberius i 

Ditto ditto of Claudius *4 • 


Cmns ttt ths cabinet according to 
the statement of fir, J, Prinsep. 

4 


#0 

0 




" t * Coins at present tn 

« the cabinet. 

• • 


Silver coinii of Nero 


Coppf r coin of tiafbn 


Silver coin of Veepasian , . 

• 

^(’opper coins o<*ditt<^ 


Copper coins of Titus • 


Ujtto 

ditto df^Dom It luti « 


Ditto* 

diyo of Nervii 


Ditto 

ditto of 'J rajari 

8 

Ditto 

dit4o of Hadrian* 

9 ' 

Ditto 

4itto of Lucilla 


Ditto 

ditto of^Antoiiiii 


Ditto 

ditto of M. Aurel. 


Ditto 

ditto of fauiitina ^ 


Ditto 

ditto of thorns • 


D^to 

ditto of ('ominodiis 


Ditto 

ditto of Septimiiis (iota 

0 

Ditto 

ditto of Julia^ 


Ditto 

ditto of Severus 


Ditto 

ditto of Maximinuii 

0 ' 

Ditto 

ditU^of iMamntaeu 


Ditto 

ditto of Gtfrdiaiius ^ 


Ditto 

ditto of Philippus 


Ditto 

ditto of Severn * 

1 

Ditto 

ditto of I )eciuH * 


Ditto 

ditto of Vnleriaitus • 


Ditto 

ditto odjallieiiui^ 


Ditto 

ditto of Victorin 


Ditto 

ditto of Tetricua 

3 

Ditto 

ditto of Aurelianus * 


Ditto 

ditto of Probus 

* s 

Ditto 

ditto of CaruM . 

4 

Ditto 

ditto of Numerinnus* 


Ditto 

ditto of Diocletian 


Ditto 

ditto of IMaximiaii 


Ditto 

dit^ of Constantin 


Ditto 

ditto of Maxentiuri 

• 

Ditto 

ditto of Valens 


Ditto 

Sitto of Crispim 

• 

Dittp 

ditto »f Liciniui^ 


Ditto 

i^tto of Deccntiiis • 


Ditto 

ditto of Constantin M 

.. • 


Coins tn the cabinet according to 
the statement qf Mr. J. Prinsep. 

f 

1 

6 

1 

0 

f 

3 

» 

1 

4.7 

0 

4 
0 

16 


e 

2 

B 

0 

6 

0 

9 

1 

1 

3 

9 

0 

41 

30 

28 

1 

S 

0 

0 

0 
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Coins at present in 


the cabinet 

Ditto ditto of Con Btantius 14 

Ditto ditto of XheodosiuB •••••• S 

Gold Coin of Arcadius 0 

Copper Coin of llonoriue . • f • • • 0 

Ditto ditto of Jusdnianua - 1* 

Ditto ditto of Jnstinua i 

Ditto ditto of Mauricius i 

Ditto ditto of Zimias 1 


Coins in the cabinet qpcoAUng to 
the statement^ Mr. J. Prinsep. 

12 

..a.#..* 2 

_ • 




I 

!• 

1 


• a 0 

It would be undoubtedly desirable to have a complete spries of Roman coins, but 
as such collection ia not directly connected with the purt»osea of the Society, and as 
there are other objects the attainment of w'hich is of much higheV importance, it is 
perhaps not advisable to encourage an increase of these goins for t||e present. 

On the other hand, it cannot be urged too much on th9atten*lion^f the Society to 
enlarge the collection of the ludo*Grecian, Indo^Scythiau and Hindoo coins, in 
which the cabinet is very deficient, their number amounting only to J16 specimens, 
most of which are moreover duplicates, and their legends, types, etc. generally 
effaced. General opinion seems to transfer to the Asiatic Society as an hereditary 
obligation, resedrebes respecting the Antiquities and History of Afghanistan, which 
can be instituted with propriety only by means of a large collection of coins. 

To form this devolves the more on the Society,^ as there are few Sdlieties placed 
in a more favourable position for collecting those aoins, than the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. ^ 

1 would also beg to draw the attention of the Soejety to a branch of coins which 
has been investigated in part only. I allude to the coins of the ancient Hindoo Kings, 
allied by their coins to the^Cireeks and their successors, and 1 n^d not say, how 
valuable such a collection may prove to supply the large Blank of historical account 
from Azoka to the Mahomraedao conquest. 

Of Grecian coins the cabinet^ontains no more than sixteen, and i beg to observe, 
that additions, especially to those of the successors of Alexander, are also desinble, 
as many of their types are closely aHied*to the ]ndo>Grecian coins, and show in 
typical representation the influence which Grecian ai4 and genius had on the deve- 
lopment of Indian civilisation. * 

I take this opportunity of forvi^arding to you the list of hooks received into the 
Library during the past year, the nufhber of which amounts to 260, ag account of 
the Oriental publications from MayelflSB to the 31st December I84t, and an ab- 
stract of the Oriental publications which have been sold from the 4st January to 
the 27th December 1842. i have the honor to be, .Sir,» 

Your obdt. Servant, 

^SthJann^lrv, 1843 . K. Rota. 

Lihmruin Asuitu^Soeieti/. 
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r f ^ e 

CaTALOOUB OFrTHE C0IN8 IN THE CABINET OF THE AsiATXC SOCIETY, 
i# CaUftngue of the Coins of Homan En^erors in the Cabinet of the Atialtc Society 
f f. 


, Augustus,^ 

^ a. Silver. 

' f ' 

1 Obv. Cirtar i^uguHtus...atriAe. Head of tho emperor, well executed.— Rev.... Caesares. Two 
flKurcR, itandiiig and Hupporlinc; two ehielda, the one part covering the other. This coin is partly 
cut off/ and pndoubiedly the same with that, mentioned by Modiobarbus, page 39, where the com 
plete inscription is C. et L. Caesarea August! F. Cos. Des^. Princ, Juvent. 

r ^ r 

^ b. Copper. 

•j Obv. ciuL'N. Aug. Head of the Emperor (much effaced.)— Rev. Gloria. S C. Type, Victory, in 
her right u wreath^ in the left perhaps a tuba. 

Obv. Divus Augustus 8. C. Hoad of tho Emporor. Rev Diva Augusta. Type. A figure 
heated on a htate-clAir, ^oldinf^in the right an ear, and in the left apparently a torch. B. C %A. V. 
Mcdhiburhi Nuni. Imp Rom. p. 44. , 


^ Tiberius Claudius Nero (A. /). 13 — 37 .) 

Cottper 

4 Obv. Head of the (Mit^jcror (much effaced )— Rev. I' Y*. A militaiy figure, in the left a spear. 
—Donor II Torreiii., I'sq, ^ 

Tiberius Claudius (A. l>. 41—54 ) 

• ^ Copper 

Obv. Imp. Claudius. Head of the emperor with radiated crown.— Rev. Apolliui fons. Typo. 
Apollo standing, in the right a jialm firanch, with the left placing something on an altar, 
ti Obv. The same legend and %ype. — Rev. Aequitos Aug. The figure of Equity standing. 
7 Ohv. 'Fho same legend and typv.-vRcv. Felicitos Aug. A figure stantUng, in the left a cornucopia*. 
N Obv. (CIhu ?>#Ius Aug. Head of the Emperor with radlatM crown.— Rev. Foa. P. Jupiter 
standing huldiiig thundt-rhoU^nd spear, found at Patna.— Donor — Rose, Esq. 

L. Domilius Nero, ( A, D, 54 — 68 .^ 

* 

1. Roman Coins 

C^ppe^ * 

\i Ohv. Legend illegible. Ifeadgpf the emperor.— Rev. Securitas. A figure seated, in the left 
II Speer, and approaching the head with the right (A if 54) Med. p. 99. Found at Patna.— Donor 
— Hose, Esq ^ 

10 Obv. Nero Claudius Caes. Au ’ Head of the en^ror with a wreath of laurels.— Rev. (R) ora 
(u > TyiH> noiMimch discernible, probably Roma, seated on trophies. 

• 

2. EaTPTiAN Coins. 

StM’er 

0 *1 Obv ... ipto ... KXaO Ka ••• Head of the Emperor with radiated crown.— Rev. 

AvTOKpar • * An eagle, a palm-branch in its right. 

13 Ob\ 4.. ,,, ni;, ^ ^ Thr .sUme as the preceding. 
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‘ Serviue Sttlpiciut Galba {A. D. 68 — 69.) 

Roman Coins. 

Copper. • 

13 Obv. Galba Imp. Caei Head of the emperor. Kev. Legend and tyiig indi^emible. 

• • • 

Flavius Vespasiatim ( A. I). (G9— 79.^ , • 

a 

Copper. ^ • 

14 Obv. (Imp.) Caes. Vesp. Aug. P. M. T. R. (...Cos) 111. Head of the Emperor, wreathed with 
laurels —Rev. Leg. Ceres August. 8.C. Ceres mndinf, holding cars, andea cornucopiiP.^A. D. 71. 

15 Obv. (I) m (p) Caes Vesp. Aug. P. M. T. R. P. (III). Hoad of She Empcrt»r. facing to the 
left.— Rev. P, (ax) August. S. C. A figure standing, in the left a caducous. A. D 71. V. Med. p. 

ns • 

16 Obv. Imp. Caes. Vespasian. Cos. VIII. Head of the Emperor.— Rev. Ceres August. 8. C. 
Ceres standingf iu the right holding ears, in the loA a spear, A. I>. 77. Mudep. Ad. 

17 Obv. ln|p Caes, Vespasianus Aug. Cos, VIII. (The lcge(^ ts running fronfthe right to the 

left) Head of the Emperor with radiated crown.— llev. Ceres August. Type, Ceres. ^ 

18 Obv. Imp. Caes. Vespasian. Aug. Cos. Vll. P. P. Head of the Emperor, wreathed with 
laurels.— Rev. Provident S. C. Type. A temple, A. D. 77. 

19 Obv. Ihvus Aug. Ves. ... lanus. Type as in 18. — Rev. (Acq) uUas August, 8. C. The type 
of Equity. A. D. 79. V. Med p. 117. 

<0 Obv, Vespasian. Aug Head of the Ki8]*eror valinost nhlilurutod )— Rev illegible. 8. C A 
figure standing. 

Fitus FUwiua Vesp, (A. 1), Ifi — Hl.> 

Copper , 

21 Obv. T. Caes. Imp. Aug Coi. VII Censor H — Hl-v ^udH*u Capta S. C Two figures 

under a palm-tree, effaced. A. D- 77 Y. f)bv. .Med |». IfU. ^ 

2t Obv. Leg illegible Head of tig; Emperor. Rev Provulciitia. J'ype, A tciripio. 

• 

T, Flavius Domilianus Frsp. (A. D, — 96. J 

Copper. 

• • 

t3 Obv. Imp. Caes. Domitian. Aug. Germ. C<w. XI Head of the Emperor, crowned w'ltli lau- 
rels. Rev. Germania Ca | p | U. | 8^. A tru^y, |pii tlig left a figure (the Einficror) with a shield, 
kicking another, seated near the trophy. A. D 85 

Nerva Trajanus (A, I). 98—1 17.^ 

Copper 

f2 Obv. Im. acs. Nerva TraJnn. Ai|gf ... Head of the Emfieror, crowned with laurel. Rev. O. 
... Tr. Pot .»... Coa. II. (0 S. C. A figure funding before an altar. 

23 Obv. Imp. Caes. Nerva Traja. the same ^pe. Rev. Effaced. 

24 Obv. Aug. Oer. Dac. P. M. Tr. P. ...... The same. Hev.......o Uo. 8. C. Type. A figiinAitaad- 

ingt and holding In the left a oomuoopUe. • * 

fS Obv. ... vae Tra^ano Aug. Germ. Dac. P. M. Tr. Cos. X. P. P The same ty|ie. Rev. (Opti 
mo (Principi) : A helmeted figure, seated on trophies and boldiif){ a spear in the left, and aA^ictory, 
as appears, in the right. • 
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fO ObV. Imp. Cum. .Nerva Trajan. Aug. Germ. Duio. Head of the Emperor ¥rith radiated 

crown lUv '•(*• Vll. Imp. IIII. Coe. V. P. P. 8. C. A figure, leated in a reclining poetore, 

A. D. lOS. 

' 27 Obv a Caea. Aug. P. Ma. Tr. P Cos. Ill (I) Head much effaced. Rev. August. 

8. C. A figure Btapdliig, in the left a comucopiae. 

€8 Ohv.« P. M. Tr. P flcud of the Emperor with a crown of laurels. Rev. | Optim | o 

Principi S. C. * ^ * 

Obv anus Aug.‘ Cos. /'III. Bearded head of the Emperor Rev. ... or (gloria) S. C. A 

female, In the vight a sacrificial vessel, in the left a comueopis. 

.8p Obv. Legend illegible.^ Head of the Emperor with a laurel crown. Rev. Salu ... S. C. A 
feinale, Holding with the loft a sacrificial vessel over an altar. 

/*. Aeliwt Hadrihnug (J. /). 117 — 138.^ 

Copper, 

.31 Obv. llafjynanuH Augustus. Head of the Emperor. Rev. Pcliatati Aug. Cos. HI P P. The 
Pretiirian ship. A. D. IfiU (V. Med. page 130.) 

M Obv. The famt^egondT Head of the Emperor, crowned with laurels. Rev. Cos. III. A man 
riding on horsettock. ^ 

fiS Obv. Hadrianus Augustus P. P Head of tlic Emperor with radiated crown. Rev. Hilaritas 
(P) R. Cos. 111. 8. C. A figure standing and having two children at its feet. A. D. If9. vid. 
Med p IHO. 

St Obv. Hadrianus Aug Cos. 111. P P Head of the Emperor. Rev. Two figures standing and 
having their hands joined. Leg. Fclicitas Aug. S. C., A. D. 130 vid. Med. p 182. 

Srt Obv. Hadrian. Aug. Cos Head of the «Enipcror, crowned with laurels. Rev. Pel. ic. 

a 8. C. A figure standing, and holding in the left a cornucopia*. 

3ri Obv.*| Trig ^ anus Had | rianps | Head of (he Emperor crowned with laurels. Rev. Legend 
efiUeed. Type. A figure standing.^ 

S7 Imp. Cicsar TraJ* Undri Head of the Emperor with radiated crown. Rev. Pictas 

Aiigusti. 8. C. A figure standing lieforo an altar. 

38 Obv. Imp. Cues, Trajants Hadrianus Cos. II. Bearded head of the emperor with 

radiated crown. • 

30 Obv. Imp. Trajan Hadrianus. Head of the Emperor witli radiated cn>wn and part of the 
bust. Bev Cob. CoiK’ordia. A figure seated. 

Lucilla, L. Aelii uxor. 

\ 

Vopprr. 

40 Obv. Lucilla Augusta. Head of Luc'.lla with part of the bust. Rev. L. P. | iet | as 8. C. A 
female standing before an altar, with a small box and a sacrificial vessel. S. Med. p. 190. 

41 Obv. The same legend and type Rev. I.cg«nd illegible, A figure seated with sacrificial 
vessel and cornucopia'. 

42 Obv. The same legend and type. Rev. Venus S. C. Venus standing, in the right a monkey 
and ill the loft a spear. Med. p 190.— Donor H. t^rrens, Esq. 

• 

. T. Aelius Hadrianus Antoninus Pius, (A, D, 138 — 161.^ 

Copper. 

43 Oh\. , Antoninus, Aug. Pius Tr. P. Cos. Iff. Head of the Emperor with radiated crown. 
Rev. Salus publica S. C. A. female figure, in the left a ipear, the right raised over an altar. 

44 Obv. Antonius Aug. Pius P'P. Tr. P. Bearded head of the Emperor, with a crown of laurels. 

Rev. 111. Type of Sol. * i 
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• 

45 Obv. Antoniut Aug. Pius. The seme type. Rev. Munifleeniia Au||.*Cosf IV. im elephant 

moving. e 

46 Obv ninui Aug. Pius P. P. Type as in 44. Rev. Salut Cos. fill. Tjiio as in 4S. 

47 Obv. Antoninus Pins Ang. Type as in 45 . Rev. P. M. Tr. P. XVll. Imp. Cos. IIH. 

A figure seated on trophies, in the left a spear, in the right some thing indiscernible. , 

48 Obv ninus Aug. Pius P. P. Type as in 43. Rev. P. T. XX. 8 8^ C. Jupiter 

standing, with thunderbolt and spear. * * • 

49 Obv. Antonius Aug. Pius P. P. Tr. P. (X) XII. Tjgie asyi 4S.e R<X'. Cos. 1111. S. C. A 
figure standing, and bolding a cornucopin in the left, and a scale in the right. A. p. 150. 

50 Obv. Ant ....« us P. P. Tr. P. XII. Type as in 20. Rev rtima o | bsc | quons. Cos. illl. 

S. C. The type of fortune. A. D. 150. Med. p 804. ^ 

51 Obv. Antonius Aug. Pius P. P. Tr. P. XXIll. Type as in 45. Rev. Pietati Aug. Cos. III. 

S. C. Typo. A figure standing, holding in^e a scale, and in lAo left a cornuc^iim, attho 
feet two childron, A. U. 101. Vid. Med. p 205. • ^ 

5ff Obv. Antoninus Aug. Pius R. P. Tr. P. ... The same type. Rev. ... Aug. 8. C. A flguro 
standing, holding in the right a wreath over an altar, and in the left a spear. • 

53 Obv. Antoninus Pius Aug. Head of the Emperor with a crown of laurels. Rev.«— Cos. ... 8. 
C. A naked Hercules standing, and holding in tht' right the club. • * 


A/. Aurelius Verus Antonium {A. IK IGI — 180 .^ , 

Human Coins 

Copper. • 

54 Obv. Leg Aurelius Ciesar Aug. Pie. Fallead of M. Ant. lUv. | Tr. P. | ot Ml Cos. II. 6. C 

A fcniule figure standing, in the right apparently bolding an car. in the left a baskoL A. 1>. 149. V. 
Med. 213. • ^ • 

55 Obv. I M. An I tonius Pius Aug. Germ. Head of the Kinporor cruwnud witli Iwrvls. Rev. 
Venus Victri | x. | A figure standing. A. D. 164 ifi 

5(i Obv. M. Aurel. Antoninus Aug Armcni. ... The same tyjie. Rev. ... XIX. Imp 1. Cos. ... 
A figure standing, in the right a walking stick, at its feet n globe. * A. D. lb!i, 

57 Obv. M. Aurel, Antoninus Aug. Ann. Parth ... Tht- buinu»lyju*. Hev.. Tr. Pot, XX. Imp. ... 
S. C. A Victory standing, in Uie Icfi. hand a palm, and with the right having raised on a palm ireu 
a shield, in which is written Vie. Part. A. D. 16.5. V. Med. p. 219. * 

38 Oliv. M. Antoninus Aug. Ann. Pa. ... The same ly|.f. Huv. (Tr. Pot) XXI. Imp. Cos. 111. 
S. C A victory, holding in the right hand a branch of laurels, and in the left a palm. A. D. 107, V. 
Med. 220. * * 

59 Obv. M. Antoninus Aug. Gemi.Tr. P^XIX. The same type. Rev. Imp. VI 1. Cos. II 1, S. C. 
A military figure moving, in the nght the Konian eagle, in tlie left some trophy. A. 1). 107. 

60 Obv, Imp. Caes. M. Aur. Antonius Pius, ... The same tyj#. Rev XXXll. Cos. 111. 

P. P. 8. C. A figure standing, in its nght a efown over a kniall altar. 

61 Obv. M. A. Antoninus. Aug. Tr. P. XXXJI. The sartic type. Hev. imp. A^JII. Cos. III. 

8. C. Type. A Victory. • 

6t Obv. Holding a wreath nith Uie fight, rel. Antonius Aug. Pius Tr. P. XXXII. •xhe same 
typo. Rev. Imp. X. Cos. 111. Type as iwOl. p.^l. S. C. A. 1). 172. V. Med. p. f27. 

63 Obv. M. Aurel. Antonius Aug. Tr. P. XXXIV. Head of the Emperor with rJiliated crown. 

Rev. lmp.„ Cos. P. P. S. C. Type as in 61, A. I>. llo. , 

64 Obv. Divus M. Antoninus Pius. Beardod^head of the £rnpcror,*Rcv. Cons | ccrall | o 8. C. 

An eagle standing on a globe. A. D. ISO. V. Med. p. CtS. * * 

65 Obv. M. ... toninus Aug. Type. Head of the Einjieror wigh radiated crown. Rev, S^us Aug. 

Cos. ... S. C. Type. A female figure, the left hand raised over an altar. 

• • • 
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66 Dbv./mp. Cw». ...* ni Antoninus Pius Aug. Type as in 6S. Rev. | Pax Aug. | ust ; 8. C. Type 
indiseernible. , 

07 Obv.'... Jd. A. Germ. P. M. Head of the Emperor with a crown of laurels. Rev. Gen. 
Cela. A Genius, standing before an altar with a sacrificial vessel and a cornucopise. 

^ r 

* ■ b. Egyptian. 

• * §[ 

68 Obv. Map At*p ••• Head of the Emperor. Rev Cos. MHF ••• 

QNMIIFA ... KO€.^ 

t 

a Annia Fatutina M, Antonini. 

, • loppef. • 

€9 Obr . Faustina Augusta. Head of the Empress (elTaced). Legend illegible ... S. C. A figure 
standing with comucopis and sacrificial vessel.—Donor H. Torrens, Esq. 

70 Obv. Fausffnae Aug. Pie Aug. F (i, Y. Rev. Pudicitia. A figure seated. 

71 Obv. I Fausi tina Augusta | Head of the Empress. Rev. Legend illegible. A figure standing 

before an altar. ^ • 

r Z. Aelius Verm. 

Cnpper. 

7t Obv. ... (Css. L.) Aurel. Venis Aug. Head of Verus, crowned with laurels. Rev. Concord. 

Augustor. Tr. F. Cos. 11. 8. C. The two Caesars, joining their hands. A. D. J61. 

r 

Z. AeUvs Aurelius Commodm {A. D. 180 — 192.^ 

i 

» Copper, 

r 

7$ Obv. ftip. Aelius Cassar Antoninus. Head of Commodus. Rev. A figure standing. 

74 Obv. Imp. L. Ael. Cms bninus Pius. Bearded head of the Emperor. Rev. Tr. Pot... 

Cos. Des. 11. Type. A figure staiding, holding in the right a branch and in the left a comucopis, 
A. D. J78. , 

75 Obv. Commodus Antoninus Aug. The same type. Ri'V Yota D (e) c (enn | 8) u 

I s I e Tr. P. YI. Imp. 1 Y. Cos. (Ill) P. 8. C. A stolated figure standing, and holding with the 
right a sacrificial vessel over on altar. A. D. i81« Yid. Med. p. 240. 

70 Obv. M. Commodus Antoninus...... The same type. Rev...... Imp. Yl. 8. C. Type. A figure 

standing, in the right a caduceuS, and in the left a shield, a! D. 182. 

77 Obv. Leg. and type as in No. 74. Rev. T. R. (P.) Impf Y. IIII. P. P, S. C. Mars moving, 
in the right a Yictory, in the left a javelin. A. D. ^83. Yid. Med. p. 248. 

78 Obv. The same legend and^ype as in 41. Rev mp Y. Cos. lY. The same type ; dupli- 
cate of No. 77. • 

79 Obv. M. (J^mmodus... The same type as in No. 75. Rev Ylll. Imp. YI. Cos. lY. P. 

P. S. C. A helmeted figure | seated on trophies, hplding with tlie left a spear, and with right a 
Yictory. A D. 183. Yid. Med. 848. « 

80 Obv. Commodus... ninus Aug. Pi... Head of die Emperor with radiated crown. Rev. Imp. 
VI. Cos. IlIl.cP. 8. C. Minerva moving, a javelin in the right, in the left a shield. 

81 Obv. Aelius Caesar Aug. ... Bearded heAl of Commodus with part of the bust. Rev. Tr. 
Pot. Vlll. Cos. 11 (II) 8. C. , A female figure holding a sacrificial vessel over an altar. A. D. 188. 

82 Obv. M. Commodus. f\ | nt. P. Feli | x Aug. llrit. Type as in No. 77. Rev. XI. Imp. Yll. (1). 
Cos. (Y.) S. C. Type. A figure standing, in the right a scale, in the left a cornucopia. A. D. 186. 
Yid. Merfp. 251. 
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8S. Obv. M. Commodui Ant. P. Felix Aug. Brit Type m in No, 75.*ilev.*| V. | itnti Slug. P. 

N Imp. VIII. Coe. (V.) ... 8. C. Type. A helmeted eoldier etending, Ip the right a Victory, 

in the left a spear, and at the feet a shield. A. D. 187. Vid.‘M. p. 258. * • * 

84 Obv. Comm. Ant. P. Felix (Brit.) The same type as in No. 76. Rev. r. P^XIII. Imp. VIII. 
Cos. V. P. (P.) 8. C. exeigue. For. Re | d | Fortune seated, in the right a tesSii(over a globej in the 
left a cornucopia. A. D. 187. Vld. Med. P. t5t. ^ , 

86 Obv. M. Comm. Ant. (P.) Felix Aug. Brit. Type as in No. 79. Rev. fP.) Mje(T) r P. XII. (1) p. 
Vill. Cos. V. P. P. 8. G. A Victory moving, in the right a cre^n of iaurSls. A. D. 188. Vld. Med 
26S. • 

86 Obv. ... mmod. Ant. P. Felix Aug. Brit. The same type at in No. 75. Rev. Oen. A (ug. 

Ferlii) (P. M. Tr. P. XV.) Imp Vni.(Co8 VI.) 8. C. A Genius standing and holding with the 
the right a sacrificial vessel over a bi^ng altar, and in the left a cornucopia. A. D. 190. 
Vid.Med.<65. e * • , 

87 Obv. L. Ael. Aur. Commod Aug. P. Pel. The same type as in No. 75. Rev. ..^.b. XVII. 

Imp. VIII. Cos. VII. P. P. 8. C. A figure standing, in the right apparently a cnduceus, in the 
left a corncopia. A. D. 19f. • 

88 Obv Aurel. Comm. Aug. P. Pel. Theikme type. Re^ Tr. P. XVII. Imp VIII. Cos. 

VII. The same type. Duplicate of No. 87. ^ o , 

89 Obv Imp. Caes. ... Commodus. The same type as^n No. 75. Rev. ^legible 8. C 

A figure standing, in the right a spear, in the left a shield. ^ 

90 Obv. M. Commodus Antoninus Aug. The same type as in No. 75. Rev. Legend illegible. 8. 
C. Type. A Victory, holding with both hands apparently a military sign. 

91 Obv. Legend illegible. Head of Commodus. Rev. Legend illegibli^ S. C. A figure seated 
holding in the right a globe, and leaning with the left on the chair. 

9f to 95 Three Coins of Commodus. * 

Septimiw Severus, ( A, D, ^94 — 1 11). • 

Copper. 

• 

96 Obv. I L. 8. 1 ept. Sev. Pert. Aug. Bearded head of th| Emi>eror, with a crown of laurels 
Rev. Legend illegible. S. C. A figure standing. 

97 Obv TUB Aug. ... ax. Head of the Emperor, with a crown of laurel. Rev Vlll. 

Cos. nil Three trophies raised on poles. ^ 

98 Obv. Legend illegible ; otherwise the same as the preceding. 


JuHa Aug, (Uxor Severi.) 

• • CopptT. 

99 Obv. Julia | Do 1 mna Aug. Head of Julia. Rev. Victrici V | cner | i | 8. C. Venus 

standing, half dressed, leaning on a column yith the right, and^holding an apple with the left. 
Med. p. 28t. 

Alexander Sevemst (A. D, 225 — 235 .^ 

o 

• Copper, 

100 Obv. Imp. Caes. M. Aur. Sev. Alexander. Head of the Emperor with a Aown of laurels 

and part of the bust. Rev. | Provide | ntia Deorufti. 8. C. The type of Providentia. Ji. D. 228. 
Vid. Med. p. 318. • 

101 Obv xand. Aug. Head of the Emperor almost olFiterated \ Vfrt | us. Aug. A 

figure standing, in the left a spear, and in the right apparci\^ly a globe. A. D. 228. V^. Med. p. 
382. Found at Patna. — Donor — Rose, Esq, , 
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lot 3bv. knp. Sef^. Ale^jatider Ang. The same type. Rev. Tr. P. VIII. Cos. II. S. C. A 

figure standing. c 

105 Obv. Thr same legend and type. Rev. P. M. Tr. P. VIII. Cos. II. (1) P. 8. C. A figure 
BtaiftUng, holding ^ the left a staff in a transversal direction. 

104 Obv. The sameTegend and type. Rev. P. M. Tr. P. VIII. Cos. S, C. A soldier (the emperor, 
says Mediobarbus) holding in the ri^ht hand a globe, in the left a javelin, and kicking with the 
right foot a helm. a/l. D. fso. V.M.p.StS. • 

105. Obv. Imp. Alexander Pius A^g. The same type. Rev Xlll. Cos. 111. S. C. The type 

of Sol moving. A.4). 2S4. 

106 Obv. The same legend dbd type. Rev. Jovi Propugnatori. S. C. Type. Jupiter holding in 
its right the^hunderbolt. 

107 Imp. Alexander Pius Augustus. The same ^gend and type. Rev. Providentia Aug. 

S. C. The type of Providenta. * e 

• 

Jidia Matnmaea ( maler Alexandri Severu) 

* ^^pper, 

108 Obv. Julia Mamgaaea Agusta. Head of Julia, with part of the bust. Rev. Fecundltas 
Augufitae. S. C. Aifigure stancftng, and holding in the left a comucopiae. Med. p. S26. 

• • Gor dianus Imp, ( A, D, 283 — 244. J 

Copper. 

100 Obv. Imp. Qordiahua Pius Pel. Aug. Head of the Emperor, with a crown of laurels. Rev. 
Liberalitas Aug. III. 8. C. A llguro standing and holdin^^ in the right a die, and in the left a eornu- 
copiffi. A. D. 24«. V. Med. p. 3S0. 

110 Obv. In^. Gordianus Pius The same type. Hev. ... Tr. P. IV. Cos. ... A figure seated, in 

the right a branch. A.^D. 211 . Vid. Med. p. 339.— Donor H. Torrens, Esq. 

111. Obv. Imp. Caes. M. Ant. Gordianus Aug. The same type. Rev. Gloria S. A. Victory 

standing.— Donor H. Torrens, Esq. • 

112 Obv. Imp. Gordianus Pius Fy.(lll f) Rev. Pax Aetorna. S. C. Type of Pax, (niuch effaced.) 
Donor H. Torrens, Esq. 

US Obv. Legend illegible. Head of tho Emperor, with a wreath^f laurels. Rev. A figure standing. 

Philippus Arabs, ( A, D. 242 — 49.^ 

" Copper, 

114 Obv. Imp. M. Jul. Philippus Aug. Bearded head of the Emperor with a crown of laurels. Rev. 

Felicitas Temp. A figure standing, in the ri^htthe cuduceus, tad An the left the comucopise. 
A.D.fi49.Vid.Mod.p34S. * 

115 Obv. Tho same Legend and^ype as No. I It. I^v. Principi Juvent. S. A. A figure clothed 
in military garments (figura puluduta^ in the right a globe, and in the loft a spear. A. D. 247, Vid. 
Med.p.SSO. * 

116 Obv. The same Legend and Type. Rev. Aequitas. Au^ S. C. The type of Equity standing. 

A. D. £48. Vid. Med. p. S46. • 

117 Obv. Legalrap. ... ppus Aug. The same Type | ac | | culares | Aug. A stag standing. A. D. 

848. Vid. ^ed. p. 346. • 

118. Obv. The same Legenikas No. 114. Head of (he Emperor, with radiated crown. Hev. A 
( monument, on v^ich is writAn Cos. III. Leg. 8 aeeula. ... A. D. 248, Med. p. S46. 

119 Obv^ The same Legend and Type as No. 114. Rev. Liberalitas Aug. Ill* Two Emperors, 
seated on their subset lia. A. D. 8*18, Med. p.^6. • 
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150 Obv. The same Legend and Type. Hev. Leg Aug. Type* * A Agure st|i|dio|(, in its 

left holding a cornucopiee. * ^ 

151 Obv. Imp. M. Jul. Philippui. Bearded head of the Emperor, with a crojvn laurels.— 

Rev. Saeculum Novum. S. C. A temple supported by eight columns, in the midst of which a figure 
is seated. A.D.848. Vid. Med. p. 346. • * 

Marcia Olacilia S^icera (Philippi Imp. Utcor.)^ 

Copper. • % • * 

122 Obv. Marcia Otacilia Severa. Hoad of the Bmpre^s. Rev. Concordia Aug. S. 
C. A Concordia, with cornucopiie and sacrificial vessel. * 


Cn. Messius Quintus T^ajanm Decius. (A. JJ* 249 — 250.) 

Copper. • ^ 

123 Obv. Imp. C. M. Q. Trajanus Decius Aug. Head of the Emperor, with a 

crown of laurels. Hev. Dacia. S. C. A figure standing, and holding with the right 
apparently a military sign. * • * 

124 Obv. Imp M. Q. Trajanus Decius ^g. Head of tCe Emperor, with 

radiated crown. Rev. f liberali | tas Aug. S. C. A standing figure holding in ethe 
right a bag, and in the left a comucopim. 

125 Obv. Imp us Dec. ? Head of the Emperor, with a crown of laurels. Rev. 

Liberalitas Aug. A figure standing, and holding in the left a cornucopim. 

• 

P. Licinius Valerianus. ( A. D. 254 — 260.^ 

Copper. • ^ * 

126 Obv. Imp. C. P. Lie. Valerianus ? Aug.* Head of the Emperor, with a 
wreath of laurels. Rev. Concord. S. C. A standing figure, holding in the right a 
sacrificial vessel, and in the left a cornucopim. A. 0»254. 

127 Obv. Imp. C. P. Lie. Valerianus. Aug. Head of the Emperor. Rev. Legend 
illegible, and the type muclf effaced. 

• 

GalHenus. (A, 2). 254 — 268.) 

m 

• Copper. , 

128 Obv. Gallienus Heai^of the Emperor with radiated crown. Rev. E. G. 

(X) 1. .. Cl. VI. P. VI. T. Neptune standing, in the right a trident, in the left 
apparently a dolphin. A. D. 259. Vid. M. p. 373. • 

129 Obv. The same legend and type. Rev. elic. .• A figure seated, holding in 

its right a palm branch. * 

130 Obv. The same legend ud typl. Rev. Leg. Apollo. A figure Binding. 

131 Obv. The same legend and ty|ie. Rev. Probit. A female figure standing, and 

holding in the left a cornucopias. ^ 

132 Obv. The same legend and type. «Rev. Jovi Victori. Jupiter standing and 

holding in his right the thunderbolt. ^ . 

134 •••• nus. The same type. Rev. Pax Aetema Aug.* A figure* holding in the, 
right a palm branch. 

134-6 Three coins of Gallienus. 
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, ' , M. Aurelius Fictorinm, (A, D. 208.) 

€ 

A Copp^lTm 

r , 

137 Obv. Imp. p. Victorinus P. F. Aug. Bearded head of the Emperor with 
radiated cro^n. Rev. ^ntraceabls Found nen^ Patna. Donor ~ Rose, Esq. 

1.38 Obv. The lameM Rev. A figure standing. 

139 Obv. The same. Rev. lAdistinguishable. 

140 Obv. The'^same. Kev.r(Pieta8) ? Aug. A figure standing, as it appears, before 
an altaV. ^ 

141 Obv. The same. Rev. A figure standing. 

142 Obv. uThe same. Rbv. Providentia Aug. <^Type of Providentia. 

143 and 144 Obv. The shme. Rev. A figure standing. 

P. Piverus Teiricus. (A. D, 268.J 
^ r Copper, 

145 Obv. Imp. Totr | icus | Bearded head of the Emperor with radiated crown. 
Re\ . Aug. A figure standing, and holding in the right a spear. 

146 Obv. Imp. C. Te | tricus 1 the same type. Rev. Victoria (Aug.) Victory mov- 
ing, in the left a palm, in the right a crown of laurels. 

147 Obv. .. icus. 

Z. Domitius Anrelianus, (A, D, 270 — 275. j 
'* ^ Copper. 

148 Obv. Imp. Aurelianus Aug. Head of the Emperor with radiated crown and 
part of the bust. Rev. Jovi Consbr, Two figures, standing opposite each other. 

149 Obv. The same Legends Head of the Empehir with a crown of laurels. Rqy. 
Concordia Aug. The Emperor, f^'n his left a spear and giving his right to the empress. 

c 

' Probua. (A. D. 276—288.; 

1. Homan Coins. 

* Copper. 

150 Obv. Imp. C. Probus P. F. Au^. l%e lead of th^Emperor with radiated 
crown and bust, in his right l^lding the Homan eagle. K. Virtus Aug. 2. XX. T. 
A soldier standing, in his left shield and spear,* in his right a Victory. A. D 276. 
Med. p. 412. . 

151 Obv. Virtus Probi Aug. Head of th^ Emperor helmeted, in the right the 
spear, in thtf left the shield. Rev. Provident. Aug. 9, XXI. C; A figure standing, 
in the right a globe, and in the left a transversaf spear. A. D. 276. 

152 Obv. lie same Legend. Head of Jthc Emperor with radiated crown and bust. 
Rev. Ad^entus August. The«Emperor on horseback, his right raised, in his left hold- 
ing the sceptre^ a figure elated on the ground. A? D. 278. Med. p. 412. 

153 Obv. The same Legend and Type. Rev, Fides milit. XXI. A figure standing, 
and holding in each hand a standikl. 
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154 Obv. The aame Legend and Type. Rev. Coniervat Aug. T. XX. A naked 
Apollo with a glory round hii head. The right hand raised, in the«left a^lobe. 

155 Obv. The same Type and Legend as No. 150. Rev. Virtue A^usti. A soldier 

holding in the left a spear, and touching the shield with the right * , 

156 Obv. TheAune. Rev. Pax. Aug. 111.... XXI. A figure holding.in the right 

a branch, in the left a spear in a transfersal position. ^ • 

157 Obv. The same. Rev. Soli Invicto C. M. XXd. S. Sol on his quadiigss, sur- 
rounded by a glory. 

II. Egyptian Coins. 

• Cqpptr. 

158 Obv. KMAVPnPOBOC^ElB. Head of the Emperor. Rev.* L B. 

anno 2 : An eagle, bearing a laurel wreath. A. D. 277. ^ 

M. Aurelius Cams* (A* D* 282-^83. * 

• • 

Egyptian Coins * 

Copper. * 

159 Obv. KAPOS. Donor H. Torrens, Esq. 

160 Obv. AKMAKAPOCS EBj3. Head of the Emperor with a crown of 
laurels. Tlev. L A. A. D. 282. Ai female, holding in the right a scale, and in the 
left a cornucopiae. 

161 The same. • • 

162 Obv. AKMA KAPOS 2EB. HeaiPof the Emperor with a crown of 

laurels. Rev. L B (anno 24 A. D. 283. Female, diolding with the left hand her 
robe^ and in the right a flower. ^ 

Dio%ll>etianus. {A. Z>. 284 — 304.^ 

1. Roman Coins. 

Copper* 

163 Obv. Imp. S. C. Val. Diocletianus. P. P. Aug.*Head of the Emperor with 

radiated crown and bust Rei^ Jovi tionsprvaV S. XXX. T. Jupiter standing, in his 
left a spear, in his right a thunderbolt, and at his feet a boy. A. O. 284. Vid. Med. 
p.m . • . 

164 Obv. Imp. C. Val. Diocletianus. P. F. Aug. The same type as 163. Rev. The 

same Legend. Exerg. T. XXI. T. Tyj^e. Jupiter standing, in his left a spear, in his 
right the thunderbolt. , • 

165 Obv. Imp. C. Val. Diocletianu# Aug. Type as in No. 163. Rev. The same 

Type and Legend as in No. 115. • 

166 Obv. Legend and Type as in No. Ifilf. Rev. Typq and Legend as in Mo. 164. 

167 Obv. Legend and Type as in Ijo. 164. Rev. Legend*and Type as in No. 163. 

Exerg. P. XXI. T. * 

168 Obv. Imp. C. C. Val. Diocletianus Aug. Typn as usual. Rev. as in Mi. 163. 

169 Obv. Imp. Diocletianus Aug. Hea4of the Emperor with radiated crown and 

U 
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part of the Sust. llev. Jovi Conservat Aug. XXL B. Type as in No. 163. 

170 Duplicate of No. 169. 

171 Obv. L^egendand Type as in No. 164. Type as No. 160. Rev. Type and 
Legend as in N((. 1C3. Eaerg. S. XXI. T. 

172 Obv. The Legend and Type os in No. 169. Rev. Legend anti Type as in No. 
169. Exerg. XXL 

173 Duplicate of No. 1*2. " * 

174 Duplicate No. 172. ^ 

175^0bv,. Legend as in No. 163. Type as in No. 169. Rev. Jovi Conservatori XXL 
T. Type Is in N o. 164. 

176 Obv,. Legend as 'No. 163. Uev.*Leg. itas in No. 163. Exerg. XXL A. 

Type as jn No. 164. * 

177 Duplicate of No. 176. 

178 Duplicate of No. 176. 

179 Obv. as Nr. 168. lir;v. Legend and Type as No. 119. Exergue. XXL t. 

180 Duplicate of l^q. 17S 

181 Duplicate of No. 179. * 

182 Duplicate of No. 179. 

183 Obv. Legend as in No. 163. Type as in No. 166. Rev. Jovi Conserv. Aug. 

Jupiter standing, the,^pear in his left, the thunderbolt in his right, and the eagle at 
his feet K. XXQlB. ^ 

184 Obv. Legend and Type as in No. 163. Rev. Jovi Conservat. 111. XXL T. 
Type as in No. 164. 

185 Legend as in 172. ^ 

186 Obv. Legend as in No. 164. Rev. Herculi Conservat (P. XXL) T. The 

naked Hercules standing, supporting his right on his hip, in his left the lion's skin 
and a club, leaning on a moniftnent. ^ 

187 Obv. Imp. Diocletianus P. T. Aug. Head of the Emperor, with a crown of 
laurels and part of the bust. Rev. Salus Aug. et Caes^ Pel. Part. A female figure 
standing, in her left a branch, in the right a bushel of ears. 


• 11. Egyptian Coma 

Qtppiir. • • 

188 Obv. .. AI0KAHTIAN0S2EB. Head of the Emperor with a 
crown of laurels. Rev. A female with wreath and coruucopim Jj F (A 3) A. D. 286. 

189 Obv. AIOKLHTIANOS 2EQ Rev. LH CaSj Jupiter naked with 
a spear in Aie left, and the thunderbolt in the light. •A. D. 292. 

190 Obv. AIOKPHTIANOS. Rev. LI (anno 10.) The eagle bearing a 

wreath.* A. D. 294. * 

191 Obv. The same legend. Rev. A female helmeted ; in the right hand a Victory, 
iu the left a c^rnucopiso? A shield on the ground LA (nuno 4.) A. D. 287. 

192 Otv. AUT. OUA AIOKLHTIANOS 2EB. The same Legend. 

Rev. A Victory, holding in tife right*a wraith LA (anno 4.) 
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Maasimianus* (A, D, 286—304.) 

I. Roman Coins. 

Capper. 

193 Obv. Imp. Maximianus Au^. P. T. Head of the Emperor with a crown oriaurels 
and part of the bust. Rev. Genio Populi Romani A. G. S. geiyus standing, with 
cornucopis and sacrificial vessel. A. D. 285.^ed.^. 43^ * 

194 Obv. C. Val. Maximianus Nob. G. Head of the Emperor yith a crown of 
laurels. Rev. Legend and Type as No. 193. Bxerg. a0.* 

195 Obv. Imp. G. Ma. Maximianus. P. F. Aug. Type as No. 193. • 

196 Obv. Maximianus Nob. Caes. Type as No. 194. Rev. Type and Legend as 

No. 193, • • 

197 Obv. Maximianus Aug. Type as No. 193. Rev. txenio August! B. Genius 
standing with the usual attributes. 

*198 Obv. Imp. C. Val. Maximianus Aug. Head of the Emperor *with a crown of 
laurels and the bust Rev. Gen. Pop. Rom. N. P. L. Q.* A g^iuf standing before a 
burning altar, in his right a sacrificial vessel, in his (pft a cornueopiit. 

199 Obv. Imp. Maximianus P. F. Aug. Head of the Emperor with radiated crown 
and part of the bust. Rev. Jovi Conservat Aug. XXL F. Jupiter standing, in his 
left a spear, in his right the thunderbolt. 

200 Duplicate of No. 199. ^ • 

201 duplicate of No. 199. 

202 Duplicate of No. 199. * 

« 203 Obv. Legend and Type as No. 199. Rev. The same. No Exerguee 

204 Obv. The same as No. 199. Rev. The 8ame*Legend and l^pe. Exr. XXI. ^ 

205 Obv. A« in No. 199. Rev. Legend and Type as in No. 199. Exerg. XXI A. 

206 Duplicate of No. 205. 

207 As. 199. Rev. Jupiter, standing, the eagle on Ais feet, and holding with bis 

rigLt a V ictory. • 

208 Duplicate of No. 207.* 

209 Obv. Imp. C. M Val. Maximianus Aug. Type as N^. 199. Rev. Legend and 
type as in No. 199. Exerg. T. XXL T. 

210 Obv. Imp. C. M. Val. A^aximianus Aug. Type as No. 190. Rev. Jovi Con- 
servat Aug.. S. XXL T. No. 199. 

211 Obv. Imp. C. Ma. ^al. M&iniianue. P. P. Aug. Type os No. 199, Rev. 
Legend and Type as No. 199. Exerg. P. XXI . T, 

212 As No. 199. Rev. Legend as in Nov 199. Jupiter standing, the spear in the 
left, the eagle on bis feet, and holding with bis right a Victory. ^ 

213 Obv. Legend and Type as in No^ 199. Rev. Virtue Augg. XXL R. Hercules 
standing, and holding in his right the club, in his left some thing indistingfishable. 

214 Obv. Imp. Maximianus P. Aug? Usual type. Pax. Aug. A figure standing, 

holding in its right a Victory on a globe, and in its left a transversal *spear. A. D. 
294 Med. p. 434. « * • ' 

215 Obv. imp. Maximianus Aug. Rev. Pax. Aug. A figdy stafiding.^ 

216 Obv. Imp. (C. Va.) Maximianus P. F. Aug. The same Type. Rev. Concordia 

Militum. K. E. Two figures standing, holding in thW right joined hands, t Victory 
standing on a globe. • • • 
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II. £0tP*^lAN C0IN«. 

Copper. • 

* j* , 

217 Obv. AKMA OYA MAS SEB. Head ofthe Bmperor, with wroath 

of laurels. Aev. ^A anno 1. .Female an olive branch and two cornucopin, 

a star on the leff. D. 284. 

*218 Obv. Head of the empeAtr (mlch effaced.) Legend illegible ^*) 

Obv. MAa SBB Rev. LS.* An. 6. Rev. A winged female, holding a 
flower wr#dth in the right hand, and a palm branch in the left. A. D. 290. 

*220 Obi;. AKMA fiOYA MAS SEB. The same type. Kcv. LA. 

A Victqry, holding in th4 right hand a wreath of laurels. 

221 Obv. N02 SEB. The same. Kev. ^ (anno 4^ A. D. 287.) The same 
Type. 

222 Obv. N^OS SBB. ^Thesame Rev. LA (anno 4.) A. D. The same type. 

« Constantim* (A, D. 306 — 337. J 


Roman Goins. 

Copper, ^ 

2*23 Obv. Gonstantius Aug. Head of the enfperor, with a crown of pearls, and part 
of the bust. Rev. B. | eata Tra | nquillitas. A basket, within which Votis XX. Exerg. 
P. T. K. a!' D. 375. Med. p. 466. 

224 Obv. The same as 223. ifev. D. N. Constantinus. Max Aug. Exerg. A. P. Q. 
A wreath, in which is inscribed. Vot. XX. A. D. 325. 

225 Obv. The same Legend. Head of the Emperor, adorned with two strings of 

pearls. Rev. Providentiae Au^. S. M. K. A. The Pretorian camp, with a star above 
it. A. D. 330. Vid Med. p. 467. « e 

2*26 Obv. The same as 223. Rev. The same excepting the Exergue, which is want- 
ing*. 

227 Obv. The same as No. 2*23. Rev. Legend and J'ype as 225. Exerg. ••• T. S. T. 

228 Obv. The same Legend. Head of the Emperor with a crown of laurels and part 
of the bust. Rev. Soli Invicto Gomitl. T.%xerg.*P. T. B. Sol with a radiated 
glory, his right raised, in his left a globe. ^ 

229 Obv. As in No. 228, I'besame Legeufkand Type. Inscription. S. C. Exergue. 
A. R. L. 

230 Obv. kt in No. 228. Rev. The same Legend and Type (effaced) Inscript (P.C.) 
*231 Obp. Gonstantius P. F. Aug. Usual Type. Rev. The same. Legend and Type. 

T. on the left inscribed into a small wreath. Exerg. S. P. 

232 Obv. 5 As in No. 228. Rev. The same Legend and Type. Exerg. S. T. R. In- 

Bctipt. T. T. • • 

233 Obv. The same. ^Rey. Legend. InscripU and Type the same. Exerg. P. L. G. 

234 Obv. The same, excepting the Exerguoi which is ^ I 

235 Obv. The same as No. 2l8. Rev. The same excepting that F. T. is written 

instead of T. F. written. « * • 
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236 Ob?. ConBtantinm P. F. Aug. Head of the Emperor, wit£ a crown oflaurels and 
part of the bust Re?. Legend and Type as in No. 228. Inscript. Sg F. Ezerg. M. S. L. 

237 Ob?. Imp. C^netantinus Aug. Type 'as in No. 225, (effaced.) %e?. effaced, 

but we may recogpiM the figure of Sol, as ia No. 228. • ^ 

288 Ob?. Imp. Constaadnus. Aug. The same type. Re?. Soli fn?iGto Gomid. P. 

L. C. The mme type.— Donor H. Tbrrens, Esq. * • ^ * 

289 Ob?. Imp. Constantinus. Aug. Laureled heac^of thg E&peror, with the bust. 
Be?. Type of Sol. Legend illegible'^Donor H. Torrens, Esq. • 

240-41 Ob?. Imp. Constantinus Aug. Laureled head ^f the Emperor, with bust. 
Re?. Legend and Type as in 228. S. C. Ezerg. L. N. • • 

(AU these Coins from 228—241 wonys struck A. D. 809. Med, p, 461.^ 

242 Ob?. Constantinus Aug. Head of the Emperor, with a crown of laiffels. Re?. 

Germania Oe?icta. C. Exerg. P. L. C. Victory mo?ing, in her left a paliE,' in her 
right a trophy, and a prisoner at her feet. ^ 

243 Ob?. Constantinus Max. Aug. Head of the Emperor, with a broad crown and 

part of the bust. Re?. Gloria exercitus. S. M. N. C. Two^oldiem aifhed with helmet, 
spear and shield, watching before two military flgns. « * 

244 Duplicate of the preceding. ^ 

245 Ob? us P. F. Aug. The same type. Re?. Fel. Temp. Re | paratio [ A 

soldier, the shield on his left arm, throwing down a horseman with his spear. 

246 Obv. Imp. Const... .us T. F. Aug. Head of the Emperor (effaced.) Re?. 
(Fel.) t'emp. Reparatio. Exerg. S. T. S. The same Type as No. 245. 

247 Obv. Anti.. 'I'ype us No. Rev. As it appears, the same as No. 245. 

Donor H. Torrens, Esq. ^ • 

248 D. Constan.... Aug. Head of the Empqror, crowned with Btrings of 
pearls, and part of the bust. Rev. The same Legend and Type as No. 245. Ezerg. 

Rob. Inscript* F. ^ 

249 Much effaced, the same Type and Legend as ^o. ^5. 

250 Obv. As No. 245. Rew. Legend and Type the same. Exerg. S. M. H. B. 

251 The same. , * 

252-53 Two Coins of Constantinus. • 

254 Ob?. Constantinopolis. ^ female figure belmeted, with a spear and part of the 
bust Re?. Ezerg. T. R. P. A Victory, with spear and shield, on a ship. 

255 The same. * * • • 

256 Obv. Urbs Romee. A female head, adorned with the tunica palmeata 
bearing a crested helmet, being a representation of tie town Roma. Re?. Exi 
S. M. T. S. E Romulus and Remus with the she-wolf. Above two Bt|rB. 

257 to 269 Thirteeii bad Coins of the^same type. 

• e 

1 M, AureL Fed. iSdxentius, (A. J), 306 — 312.^ 

,•* e 

OipPer. 

270 Obv. Mazentius. P. F. G. Aug. Rev. Victoria iBte^a Aug. Nost A Vicftory 
standing. This coin, the type of which is much obliterated, appears to be the same 
which IB mentioned by Med. p. 450, where Victory writes on a shield *Vot. XX. 
A. D. 807. # • • 
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* * V . 

flav\ Julius Crispus. (Caesar. A. D. 31 6-326. J 
Copper. 

271 Obv. I Cf. |ii8pU8 Nob. C,»..Helmeted head with bu8t, part of the 8bield and 

spear! Rev. (Behta) Tranquillitas. Votis XX. inscribed in a basket, above which 
a globe with tl|ree stkrs. A. A. 826. V. Mtd. p. 473. Found at Patna— Donor 
^ Rose, Esq. * • t • ^ 

* C. Val. fiicinianus Lkinius. {A, D, 306-324.) 

^ Copper, 

272 Obv. Imp. Val Lie | inius | P. F.«Aug. ^Head of the Emperor. Rev. Jovi*. .. 
ori. Of th^ Type the eagje only is discernible. 

t 

FL Decentius, ( Casar A. D. 350-358.) 

€ 

^ Copper. 

273 Obv. Mag. Dlcentir.8 Nob. Csse. Head of the Emperor with part of the bust. 
Rev. Viet. D. D. N. N. .\ug. e\ Cms. Two Victories raising a shield, within which 
V(ft. V. Mult. X. and beneath it a star, A. D, 352. Med. p. 485. — Donor H. Tor- 
rens, Esq. 

• Constantinus Jun. {A. D. 337-361.) 

Copper. • 

274 Obv. yonstantinus Jun. Nob. C. Head of the Emperor with a crown of laurels 

and the bust. Revi Providentiee Loss. sunt. The Pretorian camp with a Star above 
it. * 

275 Obv. Constantinus Jun. Nob. C. Helmeted head of the Emperor with bust, 
liev. Beat. Tranquillitas. Exerg. Plon. Inscript. T. B. A basket, in which Vot. XX. 
and above which a globe with throe*8tar8. A. D. 835. 

t 

^pnstanliua. (A, D. 337-351.) 

• 

Copper. 

• t • 

276 Obv. FI. Jul. Constantins Nob. C. Head of thesEmperor with part of the bust. 
Rev. Gloria Exercitus. Exerg. 8. M. N. D. 'Avo soldiers with shield and spear, 
watching before two military signs. 

277 ^rhe same, excepting the Exerg., which' is M. A. L. D. 

278 Obv. D.^M. Constantinus, P. F Aug. Head of the Emperor with two strings of 
pearls, and part of the bust. Rev. Fel. Temp. I^eparatio Sin. 111. The Emperor, in a 
ship, holding in his right a globe, in his left a spear. Victory, above which a star, sit- 
ting on the helm.— Donor H. Torrens, Esq. ' * 

279 Obv. TBe same Legend. Head of the Emperor, crowned with laurels, with part 

of the bust. Rev. Gerio Populi Romani, A Genius standing before a burning 
altar. * • 

280 Obv. Constpntius ^ob. Caes. Head of the Emperor, with a crown of laurels, 
forming a tircle round the middle*of the head. Rev. The same legend and type as No. 
277. Ex. L. P. 
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281 Obv. The same at No. 277. Rev.Uffiiced. 

282 Obv. Head of the Emperor, adorned with two ttrings of pearla. Rev.^ untrace- 

dble. Found at Patna- Donor. — Rote, Etq. a 

283 tiuB A,ug. Head of the Emperor, adorned wth two stripgt tf pearls. Rev. 

A figure standing, in the left a globe, and in the right apparently a tiident. * 

284 to 289 Six Coint of Conitantiut. • 


FI. Theodosius lifagnu/^ 


Copper. • ^ 

290to92.... dosius P. F. Head of the Emperor. Rev. (Gloria) Romanorufh. Three 
figures (Med. thinks them to represen^the Emperor with his ^ns Arcadius and Hono- 
riuB. V. Med. p. 519) standing and armed with spears. Fpund at M^afialipuram, 
<ind formerly belonging to Col.> Mackenzie's Cabinet. A. D. 393. 

FI. Anicim Jnstimanus. (A. D. 52 ^ 65 .) ^ 

Copper. • • 

293 Obv iius P. P. Aug. Head of the emperor with jewelled head-dress ajjd 

bust, holding in the right a globe with star, on the left a star. Rev. A. D. 548. 

n 

n 

o. 

jiHun 

e 

FI. Anicius Justinm Jun. ( A. D. 565-78.) 


Copper. ^ 

294 Obv inus P. F. Aug. Head of the Empe^pr almost effaced. Rev. 4 - 

M 

Con. 

FL Tiber Mauricius. ( A. D. 582-62.) 

^ ^ Copper. 

295 Obv P. P. Aug. Face apparently of Mauritius, with jewelled head-dress 

and bust, hold in the right a globe and cross. Rev. ^ • A. O. 565. V. Med p. 576. 

NMn 

NC 

on* 


Joh. Zimias. 

Copper. • 

296 Obv. Head apparently of Ch&t, almost obliterated. Rev. XRISTO 
SB ASIA. Vid. Baud. p. 738, where the full Ineciiption is given. XPl^TOS 

BA'SIAEYS BA21AEQN. A. ». 970 
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ADDITIONS. 

C. JuL Ver. Maximimu, (A. D. 236.) 

. Coppw. 

, • < 

297 Obv. lmp» MariminuB Pius Aug. Laureled head of the Emperor with part of 
the bust Rev. Providentia, Aug. S.*C. Type of Providentia; a globe at her feet 

298 The same Obverse. aRev. Fides Militum S» C. A figure holding in each hand 
a military^ sign 

299 Obv. Gaesa. Tr^]anus Ha.... Head of the Emperor with radiated crown. 
Rev... r PiOt Cos 1 S.O. Exergue, ae.* A figHire seated, in the left a cornucopias. 

300 Obv. Legend effacbd. Head of the Emperor (Gallienus) with radiated crown. 
Rev. ..olio Cos. A figure standing 

301 A Coin bf Grispus. 

302 to 318 Terlve Coins of Gonstantinus. 

314 to 323 Tea Goins of^Human Emperors. 

224 to 397 Seventy-three bad Homan Coins. 

B CATALOGUE OF GRECIAN COINS 

1. Coins oj Greek Towns. 

1-2 Two Milesian coins, (copper.) 

3 A silver tetradrachma. A lion moving with raised head. Double triangular 
symbol, surfbunded by stars. Hev Jupiter seated , legend illegible. Described by Mr. 
J. Prinsep, Asiat Journ p 31. « 

2. COINS OF GREEK KINGS * 

1. Macedonian of Kin^s, 

4 A silver drachma. Obv Head of Hercules beardless, covered with the lion’s 

skin. Rev. Jupiter seated, holding an eagle m the right, and a staff in the left; on the 
leftside ALE B an APOY, below.. A2IAE. .. Descnbedby J. Pnnsep, 
Asiat Joum. Vol. II. p. 31. * 

ji Another siimlar coin, semidrachma, jlev. ..XANAP. . tbe field to the left 

M. 

* 6 Another tedrachma of similar device. Ligend illegible. Asiat. Joum. Vol. II., 
p. 31. • 

7 Another tetradrachma of similar device. • Legend illegible. 

t. 

2. Syrian Kinys. 

8 Silver drachma. Head of Demetrius enth simple band. Rev. Jupiter seatA on a 
solid dliar, holding the thunderbolt. Down the sides BA2IAEQ2 AHMHT* 

PIOY. Mr. Prins^ remarks (Asiat. Joum. Vol. II, p. 32,) with regard to this com : 
This coip of Demetnm is recognised to be Seleucidan, firom the figure of Apollo, 
sitting upon a peculiar altar, described by JPinkerton as a hamper inverted. 
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3. Egyptian King». 

9. A silver tetradrachm, brought from Egypt by Mr. Drew. Obw llead o^tbe King 
with curled hair, encircled by a diadem. Uev. Jupiter’s eagle, stanjjingon a thun* 

derbolt. Leg. OTOAEMAIOY BA2IAEQ2 lALlfl (anno 18.1 Mr. 

Prinsep observes concerning this coin^^A coin of Ptcfleuiy 1. or»the V, B^G. as 
Pjnkerton says, his coins have most the letters ] 1 A ' or xplained to signify 

Paphos or Salamis, both cities of Cyprus. 

10 Another. Same device AH Anno 8. 

J1 Another D. D. LIA Anno 14. 

12 Another D. D. LIE Anno 15. ^ * 

13 Another D. D. LIA Anno 18- • ^ 

14 A large copper coin. Head of the King with curled hair. Key. An eagle.. 

AEMAIO... BA.. E. 

15 Another copper com. 

IG Copper com of a King unknown. 

4. INDO-GHECIAN KINGS. * 

а, Eukratides, 

17 Obv. Square copper com. Helmeted head of the King. Ileif. The two Dioscuri, 
as It appears, charging. Owing to t||i8 type, which is that of Eukratides, and the 
head ot the King, it has been appropriated to that prince. 

б. Menander. ^ • 

18 Silver tctradrachma. Obv. BA21IAEQ2 2QTHP02 MENANA- 

POY. Head of (he King with fillet and part of the bust, with the right hand 
throwing a thunderbolt. K. Tlnl- (Moharajara Tadatasa Mi- 

nadasa.) Minerva facing the right, in the left the ififgis, with the right throwing a 
spear. Monogram. ^ 

19. The same Obverse. Rev. The same type and monogram. Legend 'PAi 'PTl'l 
Tvllo. 

* 20 The same. * • 

21 The same Obverse. Ret. The aame legjend. nAinogram. Minerva facing t||e 
left, the thunderbolt in the right, and the ASgis in the left. 

22 The same legend and typo. Rev. The same, oxcepUng that the monogram is (u 
the left of Minerva, instead of to the right. The same legend, well preserved. 

23 The same legend. Helmeted head of the King. Uev. The same le^iid. Minerva 
facing the left with monogram onjthe left. 

24 The same. • 

25 The same with exception of the monogram, which is as in 21. 

2G Copper coin, totally effaced \ visible on>y the letter ME. 

c. Hermes {ij 

27 Copper head of the King, much effaced. Legci^d not traceabli 

28 Another similar one. 
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29 'HevJ of thd Kj'n;g effaced. Grecian and Cabulian legend illegible. 

30 A Coin ofaii Indo-Grecian King. 

G. Coins oj^the successors of the Indo-Grecian Kings P. Bar6aric Kings of 
CaubuL Great King of Kings, 

GoppeeP. 

1 Obv. not discernible, ^ev. *King on horseback to the right. Leg 

EY2BA2. 

2-3 TeIo more. 

4-5 Head of the King with a curly hair and flowing fillets. Rev A€ 

BACIACAC. •••% a horseman mounted with flowing ribbands; before him a 
three-pronged symbol, the complete legend is ^wrripfAByaQ /SatriXfig 
jSatriXECJV *'\Vil8 A. A. p. 333, remarks : The position of the first of the series, if 
there was a*' sucgession, ongif the individual, if alone, is undoubtedly subsequent to the 
Greek Kings of Gabul. *The title of great King of Kings connects him with Azes, 
and that he was posterior to ^zes, is indicated by a peculiar symbol, a trident with 
t&ree prongs. 

6-9 Four coins more. 

2 *. Coins of the Jndo-Scythian Kings of Caubul, 


• ^ , COPPKR. 

10 Obv. King standing to th#front with conical hat. Rev. effaced. 

11 Another similar one. 

12 Another of smaller siz^ 

13-16 Four more. ^ 

17 Obv. Head of the King with Grecian legend illegible. Rev. Standing Hercules, 
Cabulian legend. * 

18-19. Two similar ones. 

20 Cast of a gold coin. Figure of the King to the right with cap, the front of which 

projects to the right, and llill^, club in his right, carried in a car, drawn by two 
Imrses and driven by a minutive charioteer.* € 00 HMO KAA 

OICHC. Rev. Nak%l figure to the front wearing a cap, the right hand rests 
on a trident. 

21 Head (Tf the King. In other respects the same with the preceding. 

22 A similar one. * 

Kanei/kes, 

* 

Qoppsa. 

23 Obv. King standing to the right with coat, conical cap, and fillets, his right hand 
pointing dofirnwards tefan altar. 

* 24-31g Eight coins *of Kanerk^s, muck obliterated. 

32 King standing before an altar« Re^ A figure with nimbus. Legend illegible. 
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3S King in Scythian dres8> ttanding. Re?. Figure of an elephant.* 

34-37 Four similar coins. 

38-41 Four coins more. 

OoerM, 

^ Gold. • 

42 Obv. Bust of the King with high cap to the lef^ a chib fh his right. PAO 
oo HPKI KOPANO. Rev. Standing figure to the left, halo and rays round 
the head, the right extended, the left holding the hilt of the sword. Mon. MIIPO. 

Baradfa. • « 

43 Obv. Cast of middle size. PAO NANO King standing to the left wflth curi- 

ous cap and clad in mail ; in the left holding a trident, the right pointing down to an 
altar, sword at the side. Leg. Rev. PAONAPAO. Figure of Shiva with hair 
hanging down both sides of the head ; upper half of the bo^ naked, flie lower cover- 
ed ; behind him the bull, to the left a Monogram. • * 

44-50 Seven more. ^ 

51 Obv. A figure of Kenorao seated cross-legged, with fillets and left hand raised. 
Rev. A figure standing. V. W. p. 368. 

52-102 Fifty one Indo.-Scythian coins. * 

• 

D. Parthian or Arsakian Coins. 

103 A silver tetradrachma. Head of Arsaces (I.f) facing the gight,*with broad 
diadem and straight hair. R. Victory offering a %rowu to the King seated. Leg. 

BACIAEQC BACIAEQN EYEPFETOY Eni<&ANOY 4»IA 

EAAHNOY. Asiat. Jour. Vol. IL p. 34. • 

•104 Obv. Silver tetradrachma. Head with mitred cSp, and this >J[k symbol behind it. 
Rev. Figure seated, holding a bow. Leg. BA’SIAEQS Eni<l>AN0Y2. 
MEFAAOY AP2AKOY AIKAIOY ^lAEAAHNOY. 

According to the shape of the Grgek characters of this coin it must belong to one of the 
first Arsaces. « 

105 Head with mitred cap and aquiline nese, well executed. Rev. Figure seated, 
holding a bow, under which there is a kind of altar fojrmed like the letter 

BA2IAE02 BA2IAEQN EYEPTETOY AIKAIOY EH1<D- 

AN0Y2 4>IAEAAHN0Y, Character well delineated. 

106 Another. Plain head dressy device and character very rude. 

107 The same, but more legible. • • 

108-9 Two similar ones. 

110 Another, inscription legible, but in rude characters. ^ 

111 Another, Head of the King, to its right and left the moon and star. Rev. The 
same device, on the left of the figure this sign ^ 

112 Another, with entirely barbarous character. • 

113 Head of the King with aquiline ^ose gnd ported beard. Rev. A figure in 
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trowsew, teated Mth bow. Le^. BA2I AEQS APCAKOY Eni4>AN 
0Y2*IAEX-AH. 

114 Obv. Hfad^of the King with deep turban and mitred cap; bow behind, with 
lillelR of the rudest fabrication. Kev. The same device. Character quite perverted. 


. E. Sassanian^oins. 

11.5 Tetradrachm. Head of the ^ing, with a cap or crown and curled hair. Rev. 
Sitting Hercules. Leg. in Cabulian character, Asiat. Journ. II, p. 

312. *Wil|on A. A. p. 225. 

116 Head of the King, facing the left, with a large tuft of curly' hair and a pe- 
culiar cap ; round it the legend in Ca^ulian characters almost obliterated. Rev. A 
lire altgr (mithra) with* the head of the King upon it, two priests on both sides with 
swordis. Asiat. Journ. 11. p. 36. 


F. Hindoo Coins. 

Chandra Gupta series. 

1 17 A Gold Coin. Gbv. Figure to the left standing, with a halo round the head, a 
bow in the left. Legend imperfectly legible. Rev. A female, sitting cross-legged, the 
left hand supported on her hip. Asiat. Jourii. Vol. V. p. 648. Asiat. Res. Vol. XV 11. 


Librarian* s Annual Report. 

.iktract of the List of Books, rec^ved into the Library, from the2\sl January to the Slst 

December', 1842. 

The number of all the Books^large and small, in different Languages, amounts to €69. 
• EnglUh. 

. ♦ 

Abstract of the Proceedings of a Committee for investigation of the Coal and Mi- 
neral Resources of India. Calcutta, 1842, (two copies.) 2 vole. 

Address at the Anniversary Meeting of the Royal Geographical Society. London, 
1841-1842. 2 pamphlets? * 

Annals and Magazine of Natural Histqj'y, ^o 8J>47 to — 13 Nos. and Parts. 

Annual Report of the Transactions of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 1840-41 
1 vol. * • 

Ballantyne’s Elements of Hindi and Braj-Dhaka Grammar. London, 1839, l vol. 

— ■■ — Grammar of the Mahratta Langyage, London, 1839, i vol. 

Baptist JVftssionary Magazine. Boston, No. 8. * 

Busuwan LaPs Memoirs of the Puthan Sodier of Fortune. Calcutta, 1882 1 vol. 
Calcutta Christian Observer, New Serial, 1842, vol. iii, i vol. 

Calcuti Literaiy Gleaner, 1848, Nos. i to 8 and 10 (Nos. 4 two copies,) 10 Nos. 
Calcutta Monthly Joumal, 3rd Series, 1842. Nos. 83 and 84.-2 Nos. 

Cantor’^ Zoological Sketch of (^usan. M. S. 1 vol. 

Catalogue Gallery. London, 1840, vpL v.^ 
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• 

Coirespondence-regardiDg the Discovery of the Tea Plant of Assamt Calcutta, ^841. 

I Pamphlet. ^ , 

Cunningham’s Map of the Comparative Geography of Central Asia* i No. 
Darwin’s Structure and Distribution of Coral Ree(s. London, 1843, ^vol. 

Heynen’s Tracts, Historical and Statistical, on India. London, 1814, 1 voj. * 
Ibraheem’s Grammar of the Persian language. London, 1841,* i vol« 

Irwine’s Account of the General and Medical Topography of Ajmeer. Calcutta, 
1841. 1 pamphlet. * 

Jameson’s Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal, Nos. 6C, and 64, two copies, 
and 65, 4 Nos. * 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of th^Royift Asiatic Society Nos. 2, 3.^ 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. London, ^Vol. v. 

No. 10. four copies ; Vol. vi. No. It. 5 Nos. 

Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of London. Vol. x, Partsf 0t, 3 ; Vol. 

xi. Parts, 1, 2* 5 Nos. 

Kerr’s Sketch of Vpper Assam, i vol. 

Kittoe’s Illustrations of Indian Architecture. 1 Vol., 4 Nos. 

Lane’s Dictionary, English and Burmese. Calcutta^ 1841, S copies. 

Lardner’s Cabinet CyclopsBdia — Natural Philosophy, Vol. i. 

Iiaws and Regulations of the Egyptian Society. 1 pamphlet. * 

List of the Members of the Royal ^sialic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 

1841, 1 pamphlet. 

London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Philosophical Magazine and Joumarof Science. 
3rd Series, Vol. xix. Nos. 122 to 127 ; Vol. xx, ]^os. 128 to 134 ; Vol. xxi. Nos. 
136, 14 Nos. 

Ly ell’s Principles of Geology. 6th Edition. Loudon, 4840, 3 vols. 

Mackenzie’s (Col.) Plates, (13 pieces,)— 13 Nos. • 

Macpherson’s Report upon fhe Khonds of the districts of Ganjam and Cuttack. 

1842, 2 copies. * 

McCosh’s Medical Advice to the Indian Stranger. London, 1841, 1 vol. 

Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical Society. London, 1840, Vol. xi. 

Minutes of the Committee o^Counc^ on Education. 1840-41. — l vol. 

Moor’s Notices of the Malayan Archipelago and adjacent Countries. Singapore, 
1837, I vol. • 

Naturalist’s Library — Entomology, Vol. vii.. Foreign Moths. 1 vol. 

— ' ■ — Ichthyology I Vol. iii,, Fishes of Guiana, l voir 

— — Mammalia, Vol. xi.. Marsupials and Vol. xii. Homes, 2 vol. 

Ornithology, xii, BritisPBirds. 1. vol. 

Newbold on the Ipoh or Upas Poison, used by the Jacoons and other Aboriginal 
Tribes of the Malay Peninsula. London, 1837, i pamphlet. " 

Pemberton’s Report on Bootan. Calcutta, 1839, 1 vol. • • 

Prinsep’s Runjeet Singh. Calcutta, 1634, (defective,) i vol. 

Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society. 1841, Vol. ii., No. 17. 
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PfOC6ediag8 of tlie Gpologicftl Society of LondoD« 1841| Part ii» Noe* 76' to 86, 8 
Noe. , 

of the London Electrical Society. Sesaion 1841-46. London, Parta i. and 

. iv, 2 Noa. ' • 

■ .1— , ^of thi Royal Aaiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. London, 

1841, 1 Noaa * • 

of the Zoologlbal S6ciety4)f London, 1840, parts viii. — 1 No. and parts. 

Reports of thd British Association for the Advancement of Science. London, 1838, 
VOl. vii. and 1842, Vol. x, 2 vols. 

d^ixth) of the Egyptian Society. 1B42, 1 pamphlet. 

09 lJ[rojected Canals in the Delfi Territory, Allahabad. 1 vol. 

— — — >on the Settlemeht of the District of Seharunpore, compiled by E. Thornton, 
1840, 2 vols. 

> on fte*'l'raining of Pauper Children, 1841, 1 vol. 

Roget’s Expladadon of afii optical deception. London, 1838, 1 pamphlet. 

Royle on the [Production of ItKnglass along the Coast of India. London, 1842, two 


•copies. 

Sabine's Narrative of an Expedition to the Polar Sea. London, 1840.—- 1 vol. 

Scott and Go's, Bengal Directory for 1842, 1 vol. 

Silurian System, from the Edinburgh Review. i84l, 1 pamphlet. 

Sketch in English and Khampti Characters, Mf S. (a sheet,> 

Society for jhe Encouragement of Arts, &c. Premiums for 1840-41, 1 841-42. London, 
1840, (six copies,) 6 pamphlets. 

Sprenger’s El-Mas'udis’ Historical Encyclopaedia. London, 1841, Vol. i. l vol. 
Spry's Plants, &c. required for India. Calcutta, 1841, 8 copies. 

Sykes's Fishes of the Dukhifti, (pages 349 to 378,) 1 vol. 

■ Notes on the Religioifs, Moral and Political State of Antient India. Lon- 
don, 1841, 1 vol. ^ * 

Transactions of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India. Vol. viii., i vol. 

of the Geological Society of London, 1841, 2nd Series, Vol. vi. 1 vol. 

of the London Elhctrical Society from isS? to 1840, London. 1841, l vol. 

— of the Medical and Physicgl Socielf of Bfmbay, 1841, No. 4, 1 No. 

■ of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 1841, Vol. xv.. Part l, i No. 

— of the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, &c. Vol. Hii. Part i., l No. 

of the Zoological Society of London, 1841. Vol. ii. part 5, 1 No. 

Trials of P. and M. Wallace. Loudon, 184^ l vol. 

Wight's Tbones Plantarum IndisB Orientalis. Vol. ti. Part 3, 1 No. 

Wilson's Ariana Antiqua. Loiflion, 1841, 8 copies. 

— Sfuiskrit Grammair. London, 1^41, 2 copies. 

Translation of the Vishnu Purana. London, 1840, 1 vol. 

Wujra Soochi, or Refutation of the Arguments upon wliich the Brahmanical Insti- 
tutioi^of Caste is founded, translated by B. H. Hodgson, 1839, 1 pamphlet. 
Varrell's History of British Birds, ^ol. yi. Parts 26 to SO, 5 Nos. 
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Fmtoh, 

Actes de L’Academie Royale des Sciences, Belles Lettres et Arts de Bordeaux. 

18S9, 1 vol. ^ * 

Adam, L'Espagne Ardstique et Monumental, planches Ikhographtes. 1 vol. , 
Annuaire du Bureau de Longitudes. Paris, 1836, i yol. ^ • 

Bulletin de la Soci6te de G6ographie. Sme Serie. Paris, tomes, et^i. 3 vols. 
Catalogue de la Librairie D’Ab. Cberbuliez et 6ie. kthns et IL Geneve, 1 pamphlet. 
Cuvier, Histoire Naturelle de Poissons. Paris, 1843, Tome, xvi, 1 vol. 

Desjardins, ObservatLons Meteorologiques faites a flacq. (a sheet.)* ^ * 

Foucaux, specimen du Gya-tcher-rol-pa,^Fartie du Cbapitre vii. contenant la 
naissance de Cakya-Muni. Paris, iffoi, 1 pamphlet. * • 

Joumsd Asiatique, Sme Serie. Paris tome x. Nos. 56 a 58, tome xi. Nos. 39 & 64, 
tome xii. Nos. 65 k 69, tome xiii. Nos. 70, 71 , 72, 16 Nos. ^ 

Journal des Savants. Paris, 1841, Mai 4Decembre, et 1843, Janvier & juin, i4Nos. 
Macaire et Auguste, Experiences pour servir a Thistoire ^e TAcicfe Muriatique. 

Geneve, 1834, 1 vol, • 

Macarie-Prinsep, Memoire but I’influeitce des Poisons. Geneve, 1835, 3 pamphleli. 
Marcel, Contes Arabes du Cheykh Kl-Mohdy. Paris, 1833, 6e, 7e, 13e Livraisons, 
3 Nos. ^ 

.... — ^de P Action des Poisons sur te Regne Vegetal. Geneve, 1825, 1 pamphlet. 

M6moire de la Societe de Physique %t d’Uistoire Naturelle de Geneve. Tome viii, 
lere et 3me parties, (two copies each,) tome ix, ire partie, 5 Nos. « 

Programme de la Societe Royale D’Agriculture et^ Commerce Tie Caen. 1 pam- 
phlet. 

Reponse de M. de Paraveya PArticIe de M. Riamburgh sur PAntiquites Chiiioisas. 

Paris, 1836, 1 pamphlet. * 

Voyage Autour du Monde par lea Mere de L’liide ef de Chine de M. Laplace. Pa- 
ris, 1839, tome v, i vol. • 

Latin, ^ 

Gallery, Systema Phoueticum Scripturae Sinics. pars la and 3da, 3' Nos. 

Uesychii Glossographi .Discipulhs* Edidit B. Kopitar. Vtndobons, 1840, 1 pamphlet. 
Glossarium Archailogicum. Author%H. Spelmanno. London, 1687, i vol. 

German. 

Bopp, iiber die Verwandtschaft der M^ayisch Polynessfbchen, Sprachen, &c. Berlin, 
1841, 1 vol- 

Geschichte der Ilchane, dast ist, der Mongolen in Persien, Von Hammer. Easter- 
Band, i vol. • • 

Hammer, Gamachscharis Goldene Hafib'ander. Wien, 1835, 1 pamphlet. 

Jahrbucher der Literatur, Nos. 93 to 96, 4 |^ob. * 

Lassen, Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes, iv. Bd.- i. Uept, 1 No.* 

Dutch. , 

Vosmaer’s Baai of Kendari, Trigonometrisch Opgenomen. Outdokt, i83l (Map,) 
1 No. 
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^ c ; Italian, 

IM un VaBo Gre«o Dipinto die si Conseira iiel real IVIuseo Uorbonico Diacorso del 
Cavalier Cemardo Quaranta. 1 pamphlet. 

Sula Figura eiP'LVlscrizione egizia in cise in uno ameraldo Quaranta. Napoli, 1826, 
1 pamphlet. *■ 

' • • Arabic,^ 

t • 

IMwani Mootanubeec Iloogblj^ 18*1* 1 vol. 

Aafhatul Yan^an Hoogbly, 1841, 1 vol. 

JVIerrat-ul-Janaun, Maroof Tarikh*ia-phai, l vol. 

Persian. 

Tarikh Ferial) ta, C vola. 

t Nindei. 

Napba8il,Xagawd, 1 vol. 

Masnabee, Kanoor, l vol. 

Raja Boleo, i^ritteu in Bengalee Characters (Potee,) 1 vol. 

^ Sanscrit. 

m V 

Sabitya Derpana, mca, \ copies, Potee. 

• Burmese. 

The Holy Bible, containing the Old and New Testament, Sd Kdition. Moulmain, 
1840, 1 vol. 

. . Atiumni of Books in each Language. 

English, - - - - - - 179 

French, - - - c - - - 64 

Latin, - - - - - >4 

Genpan, - - - - - - 8 

Dutch, c - - - - -1 

Italian, - . _ - £ 

Arabic, - - - - - * S 

Persian, - - - - - - 2 

Hindee, -t- - - - -S 

Sanscrit, - - - - - - 2 

• Burmese, •-*- - - - i 

• Total, - - £69 

Oriental Publications] ^c. sold from the 10/4 January up to the 27/4 December ^ 

, 1842. 

Mahabharata, Vol. i. 8 copies ; ii. 7 do. ; iii. 9 do. ; iv. 9 do. . . Us. 330 0 q 

Index to do. Vol. i. 4 copies ; ii. 3 do. ii«. 3 do. i?, 3 do.* . . . . 19 8 U 

Raja Taringini. one copy. .. .. .. 500 

Naishada, one copy. .• .. ^ .. .. ,, 6 0 0 

Sausruta, Vol. 1 and 2, one copy each. .. .. 8 0 0 

Fatawe Alcnf^iri, Vol. i. 2 copies ; ii. 1 copy ; iii. 7 copies ; iv. 10 do. 


V. 7 do. ^vi. 7 do. 


Anis ul Musharrahin, one copy ... ^ 

Jawame ul 11m ul Riazi, one copy. .. 

Persian CataTogue, one copy. • . , . . 

Asiatic Researches, Vols, xiii. to xx. and Index 
•Tournal of the Asiatic Sodiety, Vols. ix, x! and 11 Nos 
Sbaraya ul Islam, 4 copies. 


Total Rupees 


279 0 0 
5 0 0 
4 0 0 
1 0 .0 
80 0 0 
70 0 0 
32 0 0 

839 8 0 
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Account qf the Oriental Publications, delivered, sold, and in stored from May 1838 



to the 31 December, 1842. 

. • 





• 


• 


Ma^abharata. 

• • 

• 



• Vohi. 

• 1* 2 

3 

4 

Found and Received, 


289 301 * 

330 

477 

Delivered and Sold, . . 


, 35 35 

3^ 

158 


Baliii^ce, 9 ... ,, 

269 

294 

• 

319 


Index to Mahubharat. 



• 


Vols. 

1 2* 

3 

4 

Found and Received, 


*489 ,4Ve 

498 

493 

Delivered and Sold, , 

• 

32 31* 

32 

108 


Balance, .... „ 

457 460 

466 

385^ 


Harriwansa. 




Found and Received, 

•••« •••• •••• •••• 

.... Copies 

491 


Sold, •••• 

•... ..*« ® •... .... 

• ••• )> 

5 



Balance, • . . ^ 

.... „ ^ 

469 



Taringim. • 




Found and Received, 

•••• •••• •••• 

• ••• Copies, 

309 


Delivered and Sold, 

•••• •••« •••• ^ 

.... ,, 

*43 



Balance, • 

.... ,, 

286 



• 

Naishada, 

• 



Found and Received, 

.... •..• •••• 

.... Copies 

244 


Delivered and Sold, 

.... 

^ • If 

25 



• ^Balance, .... 

• • 

.... ,, 

219 



Sausruta 



• 


^ • Vole. 

1 

2 

Found and Received, 

«••• 

.... Copies 

.287 

331 

Delivered and Sold, 

9 • m m 9 0 9 9 9 9 99 0 0 9 9 

.... ,, 


27 


iftlance, .... 

n 

261 

• 

307 


Sanscrit Catalogue, 



• 

Found in the Library, 

#••• •••• •••• «••• 

Copies 

?71 


Delivered and Sold, 

• 0 9 0 0 

.... ,, 

16 



• 




• 


Balajce, ^ . . . ^ 

.... ,, 

255 



y 
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Fatawe Mmgiri. 



Vola. 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Found and Re^ei^ed, 

Copies 

141 101 

35 

109 

155 

165 

Delivered^and Sbld, ..a 

• •••• M 

54 4 

16 

25 

27 

28 

^alap^cc, .. 

f 

M 

87 97 

IT 

84 

128 

137 


c • 







Innaya. 







Vols. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

• 

Found avd Received, . 

• •••• 

Copies 

0 

38 

31 

33 

Delivered, ...« , .. 


II 

0 

2 

2 

2 

Balance, ' . . 

•••• •••• 

If 

U 

36 

29 

31 

« • 

Khazanath-ool‘Ilm. 



• 

- 

Found and Received, .« . . 

. •... .... 


. . . Copies 

147 


Delivered and ^oldt A . . 

• 

.... • 

. .. 

If 

54 


o 

Balance, 



... 

»• 




Javuame ul Urn ul Riazi. 





Found and Received, ... a 

etea aeaa 

• 0 • • e 

• . . Copies 

435 


Delivered and Sold 

• a • > .... 

0 • • ff • 

• • # 

fi 

41 



Balance, 

• • • • 

• too 

fi 




jfnis ul Musharrahin. 

Found and Received, •••• Copies 365 

Delivered and Sold, ..a# •*.# .a.. a*.. n 48 

r Ralancei .a.. ,, SIT 


Sharaya-ool- Islam. 

Found in the Library •••• Copies 500 

Delivered and Sold, ***? .... .... aa«a .*.# 165 

Balance,^ aa..4 ,, 335 

Persian Catalogue. 

Found in the Library, .a .a aaa < .a.# Copies 262 

, Delivered and Sold, .... ..a. aaaa a... ,, 24 

' Balance, a^. 238 

L 

^ Asiatic Researches. 

Vols. 3 7 8 9 11 12 IS 14 16 16 17 18 18 18 19 19 19 20 20 20 

^ Found 8 e Received, 4 1 ^ 2 1 *10 45 61 70 118 229 91 168 54 150 40 288 240 86 260112 

Delivered & Sold, 1 0 0 0 0 e*} 14 14 14 20 16 22 12 8 22 14 18711 18 181 15 

Ralanco, 3 1 S 2 | 5 Sir 47 ^6 M 213 ^ 151 46 128 26 96 286 12 129 141 
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Tibetan Orammar. 


Found and Received, .... 
Delivered, 

•••• ■••• 

•••• •••• •ees 

.... Copies^ 211 
.... „ 0 3 


Balance, .... 

.... \ loe 


Tibeean DicUonaryl 

• 

• t 

Found and Received, .... 
Delivered 

• ^^ 4 

.T.. Copies ‘i08 

.... * 3 


Balance, .t . . 

'iif> 


Read Report of Curator Museiyn EoDnomic Geologj as follows^: — 

Report of the Curator Museum of Economic Geology for January, 1 84S*« 


Museum Economic Geology. — We have received during this igonth, through 
Major Fitzgeralds Superintending Engineer S> £• Provinces, from Mr. Babington. 
Executive Officer on the Raepore Mail Road, a capital ser^ps of ires and mining pro- 
ducts (zom the Kuttarbugga iron mine. CO miles N. E! of Sumbulpore. 

This collection is the most complete we have yet received, for it comprises every 
thing, from the crude ore to the finished product, which is noted by me as desirable 
in our circular, including a capital earthen model of the furnace, tp scale, the tools, &c. 

The ore itself is a peculiar one, being at firsf sight a common brown clay iron ore, 
but it is seen on closer inspection iS be mixed with minute crystallised grains of 

the black hematite. It is not magnetic. * • 

• • 

No. t6B5. • 

To H. PiDDiNOTON, Esq. 

Curator to the MuseumsEconomic Geology ^ Calcutta, 
Midnapore, 7th January, 1848. 

SiB, — Under instructions hrom the Military Board, No. 0498, dated Srd instant, 
I have the pleasure to forward to you the accompanying Statement and a box, con- 
taining specimens of mining products, received from Mr. Babington, Executive Officer 
on the Raepore Mail Road. I have the honor to*be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

• • 

W. R. Fitzgerald, Major, 

• ^ Superintending Engineer S, E, Provinces, 

Mining Products, from the Kutterbagga Iron Mine, tO miles North East rf Sumbulpore. 
1. Specimen of the crude ore,]ust a| found. 

1. A Ditto of rock, or matrix in which found, 

1. B Ditto of earth between the veine. 

1. C Ditto of an inferior ore lying between the veins* 
f. The ore after preparation for the furnace. 

S. The ore does not contain gravel or stones. 

4. No description of fluxes are used. • • 
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5. Charcoal uaSdinjimeUin^, made from saul, specimen marked 0 and from jam, 
marked X| the Eif^Jish name of the latter wood not known,* 

6. The roaked or half smelted ore. 

7. 'llie pure metals, as obtained in a merchantable state, in all the qualities, 
marke'd D, p and 

8. Slags of kinds, marked G and H. * 

9. Earthen model of fhma<4;p and pipe in which bellows are inserted, together 
with a pair of "bellows. The size of the furnace used by the Miners is three feet 
and siz inches deep, by two feet a«d eight inches wide. 

10. Specimens of tools : one large hammer, one small hammer, one pair of pincers ; 
no anvils lye used, the iron being beaten out ol a large piece of granite. 

The iqine is situated twenty miles North East of Sumbulpore ; there are no tradi- 
tions as to when it was first discovered, but the Miners say that their families have 
worked it for ten generations. The gross produce at present is said to be, one thou- 
sand maunds Cdlcu^ta wdight, per annum* Capital and skill are only required to 
produce an unliAited quantity yaas the ore is abundant, and the forests inezhaus- 
titje. There is a tax of one rupee and four annas per annum levied on each furnace, 
paid by the Miners, who all work on their own account, so that it is difficult to 
form any estimate of their profits as they are cultivators of the soil, and carry on 
their smelting, when not otherwise engaged. The specimens of iron marked 
D and E, are sold on the spot for one rupee and two annas per bazar maund, and that 
marked F, at about eight ^annas per maund. The health of the Miners does not 
seem to be affected by their worls ^ they all look well, and many of them attain to 
the age of seventy or eighty years ; they are not subject to any peculiar diseases. 
With the exception of the cow and buffaloe, they eat almost every description of 
animal, and drink the mowalT .spirits to excess ; this is their great failing, in all 
other respects they are not lest moral than the other villagers. They do not ap- 
pear to have any superstitions peculiar to themselves! When a new furnace is 
erected, and on opening the mine at the commencement of the season, a goat is 
sacrificed to Gauttailee, the goddess of the mine. G. L, Babinoton, 

Sumbulpore^ 14tA Z>ecemb8r, 1842. . Executive OjSicer^ RaeporeRoad. 

By the permission of the IlonourabU the President,* I have applied to the Go- 
vernment for a set of the Ma^s of the Atlas of the Grand Trigonometrical Survey 
for the use of the Museum, and these have bcen*liberally accorded to us ; they are 
now on the 'J'i^ble. 

From Captain Goodwyn, D. E. we have received a great addition to our collection 
in a specimen of the native Asphaltum of Seysell, Which is the origin of all the bi- 
tuminous coippounds us^d under the name of asphalt for road-making and other 
purposes in Europe. Captain G. infoms me, that he has brought out with him 
about a ton of the prepared Asphaltum for trial in the flooring of rooms. Jtmay 
be worth notieing here, Ibat th8 whole lower floor of the Society’s House, which was 
laid in by Colonel Macleod, with the common mixture of pitch, tar, lime and 
* Most^probablx £ng|nitt Tam^os;.— H. P. 
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sand, contiuueB perfectly dry, and even dusty, in the rains, though be%e if was, 
with the common pucka floor, ^ost destructiTely damp. No traces of dan^ are any 
where to be seen now. * 

Gbolooical and IMiNBRALOOiCAL.-^We have obtained from the lAtive contractor 
the two new mineral cases, though, as usual with them, with defects which rd^uire 
to be amended. When I can use them I hope to get on agaiif, and finally, with our 
mineral arrangements, which now for want of rnom, would b% almost useless, and 
next to impossible to do. * 

We have to acknowledge here from Mr. W. H. Batten, who is most indefatigable 
in his labours to assist us, the last portion of that part of Captain Herbert^ Journal 
edited by him. He has also kindly offered tcfgive us a memorandum of (unavoidable) 
Krrata in the Extra Number of the Journal, containing Captain Herbert’s Reports, 
and to remark upon a few of his oversights. We have duly received the volume 
alluded to in his letter, and at my first leisure, 1 propose looking out flie specimens 
to this part of the Journal. • ^ • 

From our liberal contributor Dr. Spilsbury, and t^rou^ the kiud assistance of 
Ensign Hickey, 1st Native Regiment, we have to announce the arrival of a magni^- 
cent fossil elephant’s scull, of which until the matrix is cleared off, we can only say 
that it is Elephantine ; that its width across the temples is about 36 inches ; that of 
our largest recent elephant’s scull being only SO. * 

The Society is specially obliged to JSnsign Hickey, for his attention to this preci- 
ous relic. He found it in the compound of a bungalow at Kamptee, and learning its 
history, most kindly brought it down to Barrackporetfor us. • 

We have received from Government advice, tha^ the box of minerals alluded to 
in my last is shipped on the Prince of Wales* H. Piddington. 

Irl February, 1843. • * 


The business of the evening having terminated, th^ Honorable the President then 
rose/ and wfth much feeling addressed tbe Members. He st^ed that it was now up- 
wards of thirty years since he first joined the Society, then under the presidency 
of Mr. Henry Golebrooke. He was then a young Member of the Civil Service, and 
little dreamed that he should one day have the honour of filling a chair in which so 
many illustrious men had sak in suqpession. He would not advert to the history of 
the Society in this long period, during which he had been too severely tasked by 
public duty to do much which he had desired to do, aid which, as a well wisher to 
the interests and objects of this Society he ought to have done, and much which he 
should have felt pride and pleasure in doing ; but it was now his painfifl duty to state 
that he had placed in the hands of the Acting Secretary his formal resignation of the 
Presidentship ; which would be duly brtught forward at the next meeting by the Com- 
mittee of Papers. • 

After so long a connection with the Society, from which he had, he felt, received far 
higher honours than he had deserved, he could only now, in t)idding it farewell, assure 
every member of it of his continued interest in its labours, oAiis hearty wrishes for its 
increasing prosperity, and of his sincere desire to forward its interests in everj^ possible 
way. 
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Read a menloraddum from the Zoological Curatoir (who from illness 
had been unablh to prepare his report) on some new Monkies, Birds, &c. 

on the table. . 

^ . 

have acknowledge the following presentations to the Museum 

From Captain B. yVroughtoo, as announced by letter in XI, Q79, 

A skin of a f Aaale^aour ( Bos Oaurus ), in very good condition ; 

One of Crocodilus hiporcatiA ; an^ 

A large arboreal Wasp’s nest. 

* From J. C. Jerdon, Esq. 

A box Sf various Fossils, from the Neilgherriei, a list of which may shortly be ex- 
pected. . . * • 

From Mr. Ridsdale, of Bishop’s College, 

A skin of a Prion Petrel (PachyptUa Frosteri)» 

Three specie|g of Snakes, from Ceylon. 

An Echeneis remora. 

* From ]^r. DeCruz, of the Botanic Garden, 

A most formuiable species o^ true Viper, which I have been unable to find a name 
fo% and wait in this and other Instances tor the publication of that part of MM. Du - 
meril and. Bibron’s valuable * Hisioire des Reptiles*, which treats of the Ophi^a, 
before venturing to impose a name upon any species belonging to the order. 

A fine Varanus bmotatus, and some insects. 

From Major Ougeley, 

A specimen of Salumia Assamica, from Chota Nagpore. 

, From our Henorary Secretary, Mr. Torrens, 

A Rose-crested Cockatoo f Pl\/ilotophus rosaceus.) 

Among the numerous specimens obtained in the neighbourhood or purchased, 1 shall 
only notice two species of birds ; viz. 

Hyptiopus (Hodgson, olim Baza, H.,) lophotes; Fako lophotes, Tern. A beauti- 
ful pair, male and female, procured alive, and which hqfi the power of erecting their 
crest quite vertically, aa I doubt not is also the case with the various ofter Hawks 
similarly crested : and 

Finagof cantiUans, Nobis. Male thirteen inches long, by twenty-one inches in alar 
expanse; wings seven inchd^; and tail five inches and a half, its form cuneated : bill 
to frontal feathers seven-eighths of an inch ; and tarse thfee -quarters of an inch. Pre- 
dominant hue a delicate pearl-grey, conspicuously tinged with ruddy on the crown 
and breast : fore-part of the^wings maronne-red, which also deeply tinges the scapu- 
laries and interscapularies : belly faintly tinged with yellowish-green, and a trace of 
dingy green nfargining the rump plumage and the smallest tertiaries, also prevailing on 
the covertq of the secondaries, the greater series of i|hich are slightly bordered with 
whitish-yellow : primaries and secondaries dueky, together with the extremities of the 
outer tail-feafhers : vent white, the feathers of its sides having dark ashy centres; and 
lower tqil-coverts whitish-buff, being mfre or less ashy at base. Irides as usual in 
this genus, or having a crimson ring encircling a violet one: bill and bare skin 
around the efe glaucouf-blue ; and legs and toes reddish cameous. This remarkable 
species i| essentially a Vinago, though differing considerably from the typical species 
in the form of its bill and feet^ insonuich tkat it might, with propriety, be elevated to 
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the rank of a particular subgenui : the former is comparatively«*lendler anc^eloilgated, 
having the basal three-fifths membranous and tumid, and the cprneous extremity 
feeble ; and the toes also are slender, and not broadened undemdath. JThe specimen 
described was purchased alive, and was said to have been brought fromiAgra ; but some 
shikarees to whom 1 shewed it decidedly recognised the species, at gnce remarking on 
the peculiarity of its note, and said that it is procurable in the^Soonderbwns. Its coo 
is extremely remarkable, bearing no slight resemblance to ihc^humtn voice in sing- 
ing, and highly musical in tone; it is considefably prolon^ged indifferent cadences, 
and terminates very abruptly ; but every time it is repeated exactly as before, so that 
it becomes wearisome, at leaat to an European ear*. This bird was sold to be as 
the Kokla Pigeon of the Upper Provinces, great numbers of which are kept in 
cages by the natives, for the sake of their nfusic ; but enquiry has led me |o ascertain 
that V, sphenura is the true Kokla of the Upper Provinces, whereas in Bepgal this 
term is applied to P. btcincto, Jerdon, both of these species differing from the common 
Hurrial fP. militaris) by having coral-red legs instead of gamboge-yeHow ones, which 
is generally mentioned as the distinctive feature of the Kokla ; the p. bicinctOt how- 
ever, has a less musical, or at least less varied, note than tffe Hurriai Tho coo of the 
latter, if such it can be called, consists of a melodious deep toned whistling note, 
varied by a guttural sound; and those who are unacquainted with it would be apf to 
mistake it for the note of a true singing bird : that of V. bicincta is equally melodious, 
but less prolonged as well as less varied. 1 know of only the tgo last-named species 
of this genus in the vicinity of Calcutta.t 

Wifh much respect, 1 remain, Sir, 

Yours obediently, 

^ EdIVard Blyth. 

P,S ^ — As the foregoing Report is very brief, 1 shall take this opportunity to revise 
my previous Reports to the Society, commencing with Vol. X, p. 836. 

Page 837. Orang-utans. Important information on these animals has been com- 
municated by Mr. James Brooke, respecting thosebof Borneo, in a letter to the 
Curator of the Zoological Society, published in the ' Proceedings' of that body for 
July 13th, 1841. That gentleman has satisfactorily confirmid the deductions of Mr. 
Owen from certain crania, to the effect that at least two, and there is every reason to 
sui^ose three, distinct species exist, all of which inhabit the island of Borneo. 

One, the Mias Kassar, or Pithecus Morio of Owen, is distinguished by its inferior 
size, by the non-gigantic proportions of ks esftremities, by the absence of callosities on 
the cheeks at all ages and in both sexes, by the small s^zc of its teeth, and especially 
by having no elevated ridge whatever extending backward beyond the frontal bones 
of the skull. The nearly perfect skeleton of a female Orang in the Socjety’s Museum 
appertains to this species. 

* It scarcely differs, if at all, from tile note of V. tphenura, which 1 have since hoard? 

t In a letter just received from Mr. Jerdon, that naturalist enquiries whether I have ever obtained 
the grey-bellied Vinago, figured os militarU by Gould f Certainly, Gould’s sped A Is the common 
HwHal of Bengal ; but I have also obtained onl female which I now think is distinct, ^eing pro- 
bably the V. militari* apud Jerdon. This bird has the whole under-parts bright green, but not any 
of this colour on the basal part of its caudal rectriees, and there is alsf scarcely a q;ace of red on its 
lower tail-coverts. Size rather inferior to that of the other. It may bear the specific name of 
chlwigaster. 
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Andfcher^the huge aiiinal with immense cheek-callosities and gigantic extremities, 
has the ridges of «the skull less elevated than in the next kind, ** but the size of the 
adult skulls ir equal in this *'the ridges rising from the frontal bones do not meet, 
but converge to('ards the top of the head, and again diverge towards the posterior por- 
tion of the skull.” Unfortunately, we have not the cranium of Dr. Abel's Sumatran 
specimen, the skin of ;^hich, as 1 stated in my former Report, possesses cheek^callosi* 
ties of moderate' size ^but the skin of the head is mutilated so that it cannot be ascer- 
tained whether the frontal ridges meet or not on the vertex, although they are strongly 
marked on the skin so far as this is perfect. The whole top of the head fron^ the fore- 
head has, in fact, been cut away ; and all that we possess of the osteology of this specimen 
is the lower jaw, which presents a very decided difference of form from the lower jaws 
of both th^ others. There appears to be no reason, however, for doubting that this 
Sumatrqn animal is perfectly identical with the Bornean Mias Pappan of Brooke, or 
Pithecus Wurmbii of Owen; and accordingly the Pithecus Abelii (verus) must be 
reduced to a syfionym. 

In a third fordl of^skull,*^* the two ridges, one rising from each frontal bonC, join on 
the top of the Ifead, formfng ag elevated crest, which runs backward to the cerebral 
portion of the skull.” This Mr. Brooke presumes to be the Mias Ranibit a third 
species distinguished by some of the natives of Borneo, and stated by them ** to be as 
tall as the Pappan^ or even taller, but not so stout, with longer hair, a smaller face, 
and no callosities either on the male or female ; and they always insisted that it was 
not the female of the Pappan^** which is asserted by them to have cheek-callosities, 
the same as the male. The probability of this being a distinct species is further 
strengthened by a large adult living female shipped by Mr. Brooke for England; 
**her colour is darC brown, with ^ack face and hands ; and in colour of hair, contour 
and expression, she differs from the male Orangs, with the callosities, to a degree that 
makes me doubt,” writes Mr. Brooke, '* her being the female of the same species.” A 
skull of a Bornean specimen 'according with this description exists in our Museum, 
being clearly identical in kind with that (also from Borneo) figured in the Zoological 
Society's * Transactions,'^ 11, plates X^XI and XXX ll ; but it is evidently that of a 
female from its smaller size, the inferior developcment of the ridges, and the size of 
the canines. 

c « 

In the first Volume of the same work. Professor Owen has described and given two 
figures of an alleged Sumatran Orang'e skvll, ^hich (Offers again in certain parti- 
culars from the large Bornean specimen figured by him as adverted to. The profile 
of the face, if 1 remember rightly, is much more concave ; but our library is unfor- 
tunately deficient in that part of the volume, and 1 have been unable to get it else- 
where in Calcutta. However, in describing the Bornean specimen, Mr. Owen writes 

(in Vol. 11^ p. 168), that ** The osteological differences relating to the structure 

and contour of the cranium, [in the Bornean* and presumed Sumatran specimens,] 
have been delcribed in my previous communication on the subject, and 1 now subjoin 
figures, rf the natural- size, of the cranium of an adult male, undoubtedly from Borneo 
(pi. XXXI and XXX[I*), a comparison of which with the figure of the (said to be 
Sumatran) Orang's skull (pi. Llll and LIV, Vol. I, Trans. ZooL Soc.), will convey 
an adequate idea of the osteological difference alluded to.” Both have the ridges 
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united along the vertex, as in the last described form mentioiftcf by Mif Brooke, so 
that a fourth species of Orang may yet remain to be discovered. , * , 

According to M. Isidore St. Hilaire, in the Zoologie du Voyage d^MlBilanger^ 
p. 25, Orange are found in Cochin-China, and the Malay peninsiSa, as well as in 
Borneo. He does not mention Sumatra, though quoting Clarke Abel's accoufit, and 
was unaware of the e*xi8tence of a plurality of species. • • 

There is now living' in Calcutta a young ^ale ^rang hfVing incipient cheek- 
callosities, which consist of merely a thickened fold of skin, which would certainly not 
be obilrved unless attention were especially directed to the subject He has as yet 
cut none of his true molars, and measures sixteen inches from shoulder ham, and 
twenty inches from shoulder to tip of longest finger. His gait is decidedly not that 
of the Kassar, as described by Mr. brooke, nor does that gentleman’s acdbunt of that 
of the Pappan well apply to it; this animal going on all fours, and (what^f course 
must be considered an individual peculiarity,) 1 observe that he invariably walkswith 
one fist closed, bearing however on the wrist, and the other having only the fingers 
doubled ; both hands being turned outward. So far as ctn be ^udjed from so young 
an animal, I am inclined to think that the ridges arising from his frontafbones will meet; 
but 1 would not lay much stress upon this observation : and the only further rengirk 
that 1 need at present make concerning him, is that his posterior thumbs are nail-less, 
as is most usual. 

Page 888. Gibbons. Hylobates leucogenys, Ogilby. With reference to my inciden- 
tal remarks on the habitat of this spgcies, Mr. Jerdon writes me word — ** You may 
rely upon it no real Ape exists in Southern India." Lieut. Beagin's statements 
were, nevertheless, positive ; and he could not wel^ have confounded it with Semno- 
pithecus JohnU, as he also favoured me with infcrmation concerning that species 
(vide Proc. Zool. Soe.^ 1841, p. 60). An undetermined species of Gibbon inhabits 
Celebes. 

Page 889. Indian Semnotes, Only two species of the* extensive Austral-Asian genus 
Semnopithecus are recognised as inhabitants of Goiflinental India in the most recent 
work of authority treating on the subject, which is Mr. Miytin's * Natural History of 
the Mammalia,’ unfortunately discontinued (from the failure of the publishers, in 
1840,) after the ninth number, which contains an account of the group under consi- 
deration. The two species adverted to are:-^ S. Entellus, the common Hoonuman of 
Bengal, understood to be veiygeneially diffused, and not only in the low country, but 
occasionally ascending even to the verge of the snow-line upon the Himalaya, — • and 
S. Johnii (Fischer, vel cucuUatus of Is. Geoffroy and Lesson), which is confined to the 
southern parts of the country, "abounding," as Mr. Jerdon informs me, "in the 
dense woods of the Neilgherries, and in IhB forest on the sides of the hills. I have 
also seen it," he adds, "in the elevated district of the Wynaad, but only near the 
base of the Neilgherries. It associate as usual in small herds; leaps with amazing 
agility, and has a loud call very like that of the Bntellus. The young are perfectly 
black, with hardly an indication of the light-coloured hair of the hood of the adult. 
It is more suspicious and wary than the BnteUus, and nevei^ leaves the woods." 

The S. cephalopterus (vel laHbarbatuSt hudSprymnoSt^alvogriseus^ et Nestor^ 
Auctorum,) is, however, described as peculiar ( 80 ,far as known) to Ceyl(^; and in 
the description of /oArati, Mr. Martin^ obsejves that — " In the Paris Museum a 

Z 
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specimen e&ists, whith.'is here referred, though with some degree of doubt, to the S. 
Johnii; as differt' ponsiderably in the general tone of its colouring, from any of the 
examples of tlfis species hitherto examined. It is an aged female from Malabar, end 
is accompanied fts nursling, considered to be her own offspring.” The following 
description is annex^ed: — '* Length of head and body two feet; of tail three feet two 
inches. The fur^ resembles that of an adult Bi^ellus : the baclc is of a fuliginous- 
grey, becoming darke^’on ,the sl^uldepi and thighs, and still more so on the arms and 
legs, where the, colour is nearly black; the hands and feet being quite black': the 
head, whiskers, and beard, which latter is conspicuous, are of a dirty straw^ellow, 
passing insf^nsibly into the hue of the back ; the long eye-brows, and hairs continued 
from them over the sides of the cheeks, pre black, as are also those scattered on the 
upper lip; Ihc face is black; the tail dark broWih, its apical third being much paler; 
the inside of the humerus, and of the thighs and the under surface of the body, are of 
a dusky straw-colour. The nursling is covered with close, soft, soot-coloured hairs.” 

This description closely applies to the fully adult male which 1 named S, hypoleu- 
C08 in my first Rdjpor^to thd Society, except that the size is larger, and the tail of the 
Society’s specimen is wholfy blqpk* : the dirty-whitish hue of the crown, also, is dis- 
tinctly enough separated from the peculiar colour of the back, which Mr. Martin 
styles a fuliginous-grey, while in my description 1 have termed it ” a rather deep and' 
somewhat dusky brown, with a tinge of chocolate” ; but the truth is, it is by no means 
an easy tint to express in words, being nearly the same as, but darker than, the 
duskyish chocolat-au-lait tinge more or leas developed along the croup of S. BnieUus, 
being moreover darkest between the shoulders and upon the middle of the back, and 
paling considerably on the sides^of the back and towards the rump: the Society’s 
specimen is also probably of a less deeply sullied whitp underneath than that described 
by the author quoted, though suflBciently tinged with straw-yellow to render the spe- 
cific appellation which 1 have bestowed on it not particularly appropriate. 

Feeling no doubt, accordingly, that the Society’s specimen is identical in species 
with that in the Paris Museum, ihe more especially as the latter was received from 
Malabar, whilst at Madru 1 learned that the Society’s 'animal was there known as 
the Travancoro Monkey, 1 cannot but express surprize that so experienced a student 
of Mammalia as my friend Mr. Martin is, should have hes^ted at all about recognis- 
ing this as a distinct species fiom the S. Johmi, from which (independently of colour) 
it conspicuously differs in having the hair of the^ whiskers and back of the head not 
remarkably lengthened, and in having the sadie radiating centre on the forehead as the 
S. BnteUus; the crown is, hrwever, more densely clad, and with longer hair, than 
in the BnteUus^ which is not similarly apprised ; but, in general characters, this 
species closely^approximates the Entellut, much more than it does the Johnii^ and 
with the next would appear to form with it a slight minimum subdivision of the genus, 
apparently peculiar to Continental India. ^ “ 

Ofitshabitq. Mr. Jerdon writes me word, *<The black-armed species is peculiar 
to the dense forest of the Western Coast. « It abounds at the hose of the Neilgherries 
in Malabar* Travancore, &c., lives in small troops, and has the usuid loud cry of the 
others of this genus. TIiL true SnfiUtir, 1 have found chiefly in the neighbourhood of 

VI • 


The colour of the |ail varieB much in S, EnMlut, 
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large towni, frequenting ^rcwef; also however in forest in Goomfoor,%ndopqp jufigle in 
the Deccan. It is a much larger kind than the other." • 

Mr. Hodgson, in J- A* S» IX, 1212, has described the Lungoor of Nepil as a par- 
ticular species, by the specific designation sehistaceui : it wou|jd Jsrtainly appear, ^ 
from his description, to be distinct from the Bengal Hoonumqp, both exceeding 
it in size, and differing from any of i(| varieties observed by m% in coloui*; and as the 
description furnished by that naturalist is brief, I s^all herenrepufiish it, and then 
remark wherein it would appear to differ from t£e Entellus. ^ 

" Habit of Maurus : dark slaty above, below and the entire head, psie yellow ; mere 
hands and feet somewhat darkened or concolorous with the body above ; a pencil of 
black hairs radiating upwards from the brows, concolorous; tail longer than the body, 
more or less tufted; skin black, nudetm face, and on last phalanges of anterior digits ; 
hair on the crown short and radiated, on the cheeks long, directed back, and hiding the 
ears ; piles or fur of one sort, not harsh, nor soft, more or less wavy, three to five 
inches and a half long on the body, closer and shorter on the tapere/f tail : thirty in- 
ches long; tail without the hair thirty-six ; hand six and #half ;Joobeight and a hall. 
Females smaller, with shorter canines. Habitat, t^e lUraf foresteand lower hills 
[of Nepftl], rarely the Kachfir also." 

Of the Entellus of the Southern Mahratta country, Mr. Elliot states, " An aJult 
male measured, from mussle to insertion of tail, one foot ten inches and a half ; length 
of tail alone three feet two inches and a half; height from* heel to crown three 
feet two inches and a half; weight twenty-two Jbs. : ditto of an adult female 
eighteen lbs." Mr. Martin gives the admeasurements of the adult male, as two 
feet two inches from head to root of tail, the latter with hair three feet one 
inch. In an excursion which 1 made for the exgjress purpose o^ observing and col- 
lecting some specimens of the Hoonuman of Lower Bengal, I procured a fine adult, 
but not old, male, and a much older, though still not past of&pring-bearing, female, 
besides younger individuals; and 1 have since obtdined other adults. The male 
measured twenty-four inches from crown to base f»f tail, the latter without hair 
thirty-eight inches, being mutilated of its extremity : the corresponding dimensions 
of the female were twenty-two inches and thirt}-nine inches, the slight tuft at the 
end of the tail reaching to four inches more : band of the male five inches and three- 
quarters (or measuring to the extremity of the naked space inside the wrist, nearly 
six inches and a half) ; of th® female five inches and a half : foot of the male eight 
inches and a quarter, and of the femafe 6e*ven inches and five-eighths. These ad- 
measurements were taken from the recent animals, '(he male here noticed has its 
permanent series of teeth complete, ffbt quite unworn ; whereas the female has its 
grinders worn down almost to the gums, and its canines to a level with the incisors, 
shewing a transverse section of their structure : how the latter should be thus worn 
away remains to be ascertained? Thq male was killed in the act of feeding on the 
pods of a common species of Dolichos, and the same appeared tojsonstitute the 
contents of the stomachs of the others shok on the same occasion, so far as could be 
made out, and especially from the pale green colour of the thoroughly well nlasticated 
mass. This was at the end of January, and one 1 killed tiwards thq close of July ^ 
had been feeding on some kind of foliage, thus verifying the suggestion of Prof. 
Owen regarding the natural diet of this genus of Monkeys. * 
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The* femide spc^iiiieii here noticed is the darkest-coloured individual of S, Bntellus 
1 have ever seen, rhile the male is nearly identical in colour with the yuung (which 
do not appeai to vary, at least more than in a very trifling degree); but his hands 
• and feet are witoUp deep black, as are likewise those of the female (the feet of 
the la(iter having «ome pale hairs intermixed), and as has equally been the ease with 
all the adufts 1 ^ve noticed : whereas this blaqk is much less strongly marked in the 
young, but is constantly^ present in different stages of development. Now Mr. 
Hodgson’s scki^taceus is stated by him to have the mere haqds and feet somewAat 
darkened, or conedkrous with the body above;** and the hue of the upper-parts is 
described ^ be dark slaty,’* a term which could never have been applied even 
to the remarkably deep-coloured female EnteUus now before me. On the other hand, 
this black does not in the least ascend 4e linibs of the latter specimen, wherein it 
conspicuously differs from S. hypoleucos. The hair on the cheeks of schistaceus is 
described to be *'long, directed back, and hiding the ears,” which last is certainly not 
the case in EntiUus; and that of the body is mentioned to be ** three to five and a half 
inches long,” though it is possible that the word>Soe has been here printed for the figure 
3, in which casSr there wobld l|e no difference in this respect. The diversities indi- 
cated, however, are quite sufficient to warrant our pausing, for further evidence, before 
following authors in identifying the Lungoor of the Himalaya with the Hoonuman 
of the plains (at all events of Bengal), and the current statements, therefore, regarding 
the geographic rangeoof the latter must, for the present, remain in abeyance.* 

Should the Lungoor prove distinct, no less than five species would accordingly 
represent this genus in the Fauna Indica : viz. schistaceus on the Himalaya, though, 
by the way, Mr. Hodgson desdribes this animal to frequent ” the Tarai forest and 
lower hills, rarely the Kachdr qlso,” of Nepdl, and it may be presumed that the 
Bootan species, and the alleged EnteUus Monkey of other elevated regions of the 
Himalaya, *will prove identical;— in Bengal, being probably that of the 
Indian peninsula generally and Johnii in the hilly regions of the 

South; — and cephalopterus in^Ceylon.f 

To resume my notite of the true EnteUus, 1 observe that Mr. Martin asserts that — 
** In young individuals, the hands and feet are washed with dusky-black, but this,** 
he adds, ** is not always the case in aduits, which have a paler colouring altogether 
than the young, often verging upon dingy-white, tinged with straw-colour.” This is 
opposed to what 1 have observed of those of Lower Bengftl. Considerable numbers of 

* Mr. Fraser, in his " Notes on the hills at the foot of the Himala monntalns” (Journal of Tour 
in do., p. 350), mentions “ a long-tCiled Ape of a dark brown colour, and considerable size,” as com- 
mon. The expression dark brown will certainly not** apply to the Bengal Hoonuman. I have 
shown our^peclmens of the latter to several gentlemen fiuniliar with the Lungoor of the Himalaya, 
and the usual impression was, that they are different ; but Dr. Falconer (a host in himaelf) is 
reluctant to .consider them as distinct, although he, in coipmon with moat others, remarked at 
once the blackness of the hands and feet, os one diffeirnce from the Lungoor. 

t A sort of ouj-burst of new species of mammalia, described or semi-described by Mr. J. £• Gray, 
of the British Museum, in the ' Annals and Ma^uine of Natural History* for December, 1843, has 
Just roachsd me, wherein is assigned to India (Qy. Hindoostan f) a PrtibytU nobilU (this very 
trivial subdivision being merged in SemnopUhteus by most authors). It is described os ** bright 
rufous, without ^ny streak (In the shoulders.— This species diflbrs from the Slmia mokdopkoo of 
Raffles in being darker, and not having a black crest; from P,Jla9imanut in being of a nearly uni- 
form auburn, and not yellow, with a blackish back, and in having no black streak across the 
shoulders or on the check.” p. 256. ^ « c 
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the young may often be seen together in the shops of the Calcutta ftealenp being all 
of one sise and colour at any given time, and when about a quartitt grown^they may 
be described as having the head (except where naked), and the untter-nate generally, 
much paler than the back, the hue of which is best expressed byihe^term a light 
dingy uabella-colour; tail somewhat darker, its terminal third pahs in some, #hile 
others have the whole tail pale ; limb^slightly washed with greyish c^iefly.below the 
elbow and knee, and the fore-arm somewhat darker ;^the lipndsand feet nigrescent, 
more developed on the former than on the latter. The palest ad^U mqle that 1 have 
met with only differs in havinf these colours more distinctly brought out, and conse- 
quently contrasting, the entire hands and feet being conspicuously deep bl|ck, and a 
large lengthened space on the croup (scarcely traceable in the small young), being of 
a light chocolate-brown differing from the rest. A nearly half-grown youn^ specimen 
has the shoulders, sides, humeri, and greater part of the thighs, of the same very pale 
colour as the head, and the moderately dark croup-patch well developed and strongly 
contrasting: another of the same sise merely differs in having the croup-patch less 
defined, and spreading faintly over the shoulders and hufiieri; ^e •blackish on the 
hands and feet increasing in intensity. Finally, thg dart female fwhich, it may 
again be noticed, is much older than the male, having her teeth worn down to stumps, 
whereas those of the male already described, as also those of another male nearly as 
dark as the female, are quite entire, though 1 nevertheless have reason to suspect that 
these animals become darker with age,) has merely the colours generally much 
darkened, the hue of the croup spreading, but less deeply than on that part, over 
nearly the whole upper (or rather hinder) parts, being nearly identical with that of 
the fore-arm and leg, which are in part as dark as the^croup itself; tail still darker for 
three-quarters of its length, but then paling to the tjp ; and the hair of the under-parts 
below the nipples deeply and very conspicuously tinged with orange- brown ^ hands 
and feet black (t. e. the hair of their upper surface as well as the palms and soles), as 
described. The visage of the male is. much larger, witff the muzzle more protruding, 
than in the other sex ; the pair having a strongly charaoterized masculine and feminine 
expression. ^ 

From a passage in Moor’s Hindu Pantketm (p. 320), it wouA seem that the 
Hoonuman has not unfrequently twin oflipring ; that author mentidning their scam- 
pering over the fields and hedges, when put to rout by the appearance of a stranger, 
**some with a young one uqder thj arm, and a second clinging to the neck. The 
most numerous hordes of Monkeys,” h^ codiinues, '* that I ever saw were on the 
banks of the Jyghur river, between Bombay and Goa, Jn Guzerat, Apes [Monkeys] 
abound.” The Hoonuman always descinds from the trees upon alarm, at least where 
the ground is sufficiently open for them to make their way upon it •(and 1 doubt 
whether they are elsewhere met u^th), and it should perhaps be added when no four- 
footed enemy awaits them there,* from^the pursuit of which they are secure above. 
The Tiger is known to make a frequent prey of them, and I imagine more commonly 
pounces on them when on the ground, than iivails himself of the stratagem mentioned 
by Dr. Fryer and Mr. Forbes.* Upon the approach of a human stranger, in 
European dress, they certainly always trupt to their speed oJthe ground for security, 

and it is a beautiful sight to observe them fast scanyiering away, with the tail raised ^ 

• / 

* TMf Forbes’s *0|ienta^Memoin.* 
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to curve «ver tlfc back ; they seek to hide themselves in thick bushes, or more com- 
monly upon trees which have sufScieutly dense foliage for the purpose, but which 
are not too <.hick for them to observe what is going forward around ; the bamboo and 
the tamarind tre^ are thus particularly selected, but not the mango which is too 
densb; and when a quick eye has discerned one couched within the foliage, or 
peering frftm ^hindsa fork of the timber, of^erhaps some isolated tree, away it will 
suddenly rush in the fijpest jpaginable style to the ground through the branches, 
and make off prith a rapidity which few marksmen could depend on checking. There 
are not many places, however, as is well known, wAre the Hoonuman can be shot 
at with ippunity; but 1 know of one within a moderate, distance of Calcutta, where 
the natives render every aid to the gunner who will help to rid them of these trouble- 
some neighbours : another tide up the riveit and we arrive at Gouptipara,* the 
scene of M. Duvaucel’s anecdote of one these Monkeys ; and there, as in his time, 
the Hoonumans are strictly protected. That accomplished naturalist remarks that 
the appearance of this species in Lower Bengal takes place principally towards 
the latter end o# w^ter ; Ipon which Mr. Martin notes, that it appears to migrate from 
the upper to tie lower j^viqces of this part of India. I can only state that 1 have 
found them equally numerous in July and January in the particular locality adverted 
to, and that 1 have seen them in June close to Calcutta on the opposite side of the 
river. With respect to the alleged migration of the Himalaya species (?), also, Capt. 
Hutton mentions, that — ** This species is found at Simla all the year through, but 
when the snow falls during the winter it seeks a warmer climate, in the depth of the 
KhadSt returning again to the heights os it melts away. 1 have seen them, however, 
on a line sunshiny day even wdth the snow on the ground, leaping from tree to tree 
up and down the hill of Jaku §i Simla, which is 8115 feet. Koyle,*' continues this 
observer, ** is mistaken when he says, that the Bntellus alone ascends in the summer 
months as high as 900U feet ! 1 have seen them at Ndgkunda in August at VOUO feet, 

and in winter on moflntain which is 10,655 feet; and in winter at Simla with 

snow four or five inches deep) and hard frosts at night, as high as 8000 feet’* The 
A/acacus JtAesus, Aso, was seen by this observer ** repeatedly during the month of 
February when fte snow* was five or six inches deep at Simla, roosting(?) in the trees at 
night, on the side of JaH, and apparently regardless of the cold.” J. A. S. VI, 034-5. 

1 know of one locality utfiere the whole numerous community of Bengal Hoonu- 
mans appears to consist of males only, of different^es frqm half grown or less to adults ; 
and the natives of that part say that furfous battles are frequent among them : whereas 
the great majority are fema\ps in the other locality that has been spoken of, and it is 
understood that each male attached to a fioci of females allows no other male, even 
half-grown, to approach them. Though a stream navigable for boats posses through 
the jungle inhabited by the latter community, or probably series of communities, 
with plenty of Hoonumans on each side of^it, thd natives of the place informed me 
that they had never known one to pass across, or in fact to enter the water. 

S. pileatus, NobU. n. s, f CercopUheeps aibocinereus ?, Desmarest A particularly 
handsome (half-grown) specimen of an* animal of this genus has been received by the 
Society from Barrack[|)re, stated to be Malayan, but which 1 cannot identify with 

* Not Sroalparttf ss Mr. Ogilby surmises ; but Qouptipara, as Mr. Duvattcel spelt it, and as it is 
also spelt in the maps, — a place on the right bapk.of the Hoogly, opposite 8 antipore. 
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any of those described by Mr. Martin. It most nearly accorda with M. Dhsmarest's 
description of his CsreopHkeeus alboeinereus, as rendered by Jifr. Martin in his 
account of 5. comaius; one exception being, that the ears of the ]att|^ Ire stated to 
be '* large, naked, angular, and black,** whereas in the specimen before me they are 
proportionally smaller than in the Bntellus, and their duplicature hbove is welf clad 
with whitish hairs. 'Fhe general aspect of this animal recals to ifliind t^at of a Lemur : 
having the fur softer, longer, and more dense t^n in^he Enters, and the tail well 
clad and distinctly tufted at its extremity ; there is no radiating centre^ net vertically 
raised crest, upon the head, and the fur of the occiput is rather short (wher^n it 
decidedly differs from S. obscurusj ; but the usual superciliary ’ black h^rs are of 
considerable length, and behind these the^fur of the forehead is rather short and 
directed backward, being mingled with longer black hairs on the sincipfit directed 
laterally, while those of the crown also are a little lengthened and stand out ^hind, 
overhanging the occiput, thus imparting somewhat the appearance of i^small Hat cap 
laid upon the top of the head ; there are also a few scanty fine black hairs on the sides 
of the face and of the upper lip. General colour a delicate toft gmy» father darker on 
the upper part of the back, and slightly inclining to albescent on the^arm, fore-arm, 
and leg ; tail a little sullied with yellowish brown, and darker towards its extremi^, 
which is of a dusky -brownish hue : sides of the crown blackish, chiefly from the inter- 
mixture of the laterally disposed fine black hairs already mentioned ; the forehead 
somewhat pale ; face black as usual ; the hair of the cheeks whitilh and strongly con- 
trasting, being considerably lengthe||ed laterally and posteriorly, so as to hide the 
lower part of the ear, behind which is alsoeome similar long and glistening whitish 
hair continued from beneath ; scanty beard also whitish ; and the whole of the lower 
parts and inside of the limbs dull fulvous-white ; dhe hands have a slight blackish 
stain, except on the penultimate phalanges of the digits, and the feet have a similar 
stain on the first or basal phalanges only ; hence the adult animal would perhaps have 
the hands and feet black, as in the true Entellus, or parfly so. The specimen described 
is a female ; and, should it prove new, the species might flb appropriately termed S. pUea* 
tus. 1 may add, that the skin is everywhere of a light colour, Except on the naked 
parts. The dimensions of the recent animal were — from vertex to tail eighteen inches, 
the tail twenty-eight inches and a half, or with ilj^erminal tuft thirty-one inches ; length 
of humerus six inches, of fore-aim the same, and of hand, four inches and a quarter; 
femur seven inches and a half^ tibia |Bven and three quarters, and foot from heel six 
inches and a quarter. Irides rather pale bifrwn.* 

I strongly incline to suspect that this handsome Monkey is of the species termed 
alboeinereus by -M. Desmarest, of which he states that it is “ a hew species (not 
figured), from the collection preserved in the [Paris] Museum, and blought by *M. 
M. Diard and Ouvaucel. Country, the Island of Sumatra.** M. Isidore 8t. Hilaire, 
however, according to Mr. Martin, stat^ that ** no such animal was ever brought from 
India [the Bast] by M.M. Diard and Duvaucel, answering to Desmai;pBt*i ddscrip- 
tion, nor does any specimen agreeing with it^ exist in the Museum of P^ris. During 
the author's [Mr. Martin’s] recent visit to Paris, he exapained, separately, every 
Monkey in the Museum, and, certainly, could discover no sflecies to which the des- 
cription could be said to be fairly applicable. Mqjreover, gvery speeimei^ brought 
from Java or Sumatra, and obtained there by M. M. Diard and Duvaucel, is well 
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knowiii a^d tho special are not to be miitaken.** There is accordingly no meani of de> 
termining, with c^iitainty, whether the animal here described is identical in species with 
that of M. Elesparest, but the probability is certainly in favour of the identification. 

At present, we are really quite ignorant of what species of Monkeys inhabit the 
countries borderhig on the Bay of Bengal to the eastward. The ^emitqptSAecift 6b- 
scurus (Reid, Z.\3, 1837, p. 14,) has recently been discovered by Mr. Cuming to 
be very common at Singapore a ** va^ing greatly in the depth of its colouring, no two 
specimens^ieing precisely the same. The general hue ranges from greyish-black, 
or siyoke-grey, to black ; the [lengthened] occipital crest and the tail being always 
paler thag the rest." And as the Hylohaies Lar^ previously known only as an in- 
habitant of the Malay peninsula, has bqpn received by this Society from Moulmain, 
where it & most probably the common species of the interior adverted to by Heifer, 
it is likely that Semnopiihecus ohseuTua extends its range similarly northward, and 
that it is the maurns of Dr. Helferis list, mentioned as ** a very wild inhabitant of the 
loftiest trees, and considered the best food by the Kareans, who shoot it with poisoned 
arrows.” The^trur^man^s appears to be confined to Java, being replaced in Suma- 
tra by /emora/ftf— the doubtfully cited maurus of Sir Stamford Raffles. 

, P. 840. Returning now to my first Report, in the page cited 1 have mentioned spe- 
cimens of Pt§ropus Edwardsii vel medius from the vicinity of Madras and from 
Travancore, the latter with a note of doubt which may now be cancelled, as 1 have 
obtained the same Variety of colour here, as well as intermediate specimens; and 
Mr. Hodgson has also forwarded specimens of his Pt&roput leucocephalus and JPf. 
pyrivorus from Nep&l (vide J* A, S. iV: 700), the former being (as already asserted 
by Mr. Ogilby) ^perfectly identical with Edwardsii, and the latter is Paehysoma 
maryinatum, also common here.. A third species of Indian frugivorous Bat, the 
Pt. Dussumieri, Is. Geoft'. (Zoologie da Voyage de M, Bilanger, p. is still 
wanting to our collection. Length about eight inches, and extent nearly two feet and 
a half. Face and throat brown ; the back and belly covered with brown hairs having 
some whitish ones intermixed the upper part of the breast russet-brown ; and sides of 
the neck, from the ears^to the insertion of the wings, fulvous with a shade of russet. 
Specimens of this Bat were obtained ** on the Continent of India” by M. Dussumier, 
and recently by Dr. Royle near S^arunpore. The Pf. Javanieus occurs in the 
Tenasserim provinces, and a new species has been described by Dr. McClelland from 
Assam, as Pt, Assamensis, P. Z. S. 1839, p. 

Taphozous, For descriptions of four Inilian species of this genus of Bats, vide 
X, 971, and XI, 784. n 

The Reptile cited as Varatws binotatus is my V. Bibranif XI, 869. 

P. 841. Hamatomis pusillus. Nobis, or Izos pusillus. This distinct species appears 
to fill the place, in the peninsula of India, of /. Cafer of Bengal and Nepfil, which lat- 
ter was unknown to Mr. Jerdon who so designated the other. It also inhabits Arrhcan. 

P. 922. 'l^e two races of Buceros rt^ficolhs noticed, as inhabiting the Tenasserim 
provinces, have proved to be distinct species; of which the true B. nificoUis, Vieillot, 
is distinguished by its sqperior sise, the flatness of its casque, and the lateral trans- 
verse ridges on the basaL portion of the bill itself; these last being constantly wanting 
in the other, which has likewise JLhe casque much more elevate or convex. In my Re- 
port to Government on a collection of Tenasserim specimens forwarded' by the late Dr. 
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Heifer, I have designated the latter species of Hornbill — JB» subn^icoUm the two 
present no difference in plumage. e ^ 

B. leucoffoster^ Nobis, is identical with B. albirosiris, Shaw, erroneously iden- 
tified by Mr. Jordon with B, Malabaricus^ which is B. monocerof, ^hSw. The latter 
appears to.be restricted to Hindoostan and Ceylon, being replaced iia Bengal, AAam, 
and the Tenasserim provinces, by th^ present nearly allied species, j^hicb differs in 
being smaller, in having the casque much less^compipssed^thtf black mark on this 
being also differently placed, and especially in the colouring of the tai], Malaba- 
ricus having the three exterior rectrices wholly white, and the next chiefly so, while 
in B. albirostris they are only tipped with white. The specimen of the letter des- 
cribed as B. leucogasier, was immature. ^ 

P. 9*23. The Oxylophus described is*0. Coromafidus. • 

Phcenicophaus hnyicaudatuSt Nobis, is the Melias tnstis of Lesson ; whilst my PA, 
tristis described in the Monograph of Cuckoos (XI, 928), would appear to be his 
Diardi, a specific name, however, which yiefts precedence to Sumatranus of Kafiies. 
These and other emendations and additions to my paper off Cuct^idB have been put 
together as an appendix to that Monograph, which is a^aitiSg publicaflon. 

P. 9*24. lanihodncla leucolophoa f vur,, is the Qartulax Belangeri of Lesson. 

Musapeta Indica vel castanea becomes, with full maturity, M.paradisea; vide 
XI, 884. 

P. 925. Cicoma nudifrons^ Jerdon, should be C. nudifrons^ •McClelland, and C. 
calvQt Jerdon; C. immigraioria^ Hodgson; and 1 much suspect C. Javanica^ Hors- 
field, vel C« capiUatat Temminck. it is common about Calcutta, where the only 
additional species of * Adjutant’ is the great C. argala : besides these, there are the 
C. nudifronst Jerdon (not of McClelland), in the Indian peninsula, and the C. cm- 
toto, McClelland, in Assam; also, in thedatter country, I am told that there is an 
* Adjutant’ with a black breast. 

P. 917. For Anthus rufescensi read A, agilis ; and iofMotacilla alba^ M,leucopsis^ 
Gould, vel alboides, Hodgson, — long ago figured by Sonnerat. 

Tadorna Bellonii. Not very uncommon. 

Vol. XI, p. 95. I may here anticipate the publication of my paper on Indian Moles 
(TalpaJ, which is awaiting the arrival of some^ Assamese specimens for examination 
and comparison, by mentioning that the Sylhet species is very different from those of 
Nep&l and Darjeling, whicl^ latter jJifier, the Nepalese (T, micrura, Hodgson,) in 
having a short but very distinct tail, whiAt th% latter (T, cryptura^ Nobis,) has only 
the merest rudiment of this appendage, as shewn by tw^ specimens of this last in the 
Society’s Museum, one of them being fli spirits. The Assamese species appears to be 
at least allied, if not identical, with that of Sylhet.* • 

P. 96. The species of Weasel noticed by the provisional name humeralis, I have 
since been induced to suspect is iflentical with Putonus Subhemachelanus^ Hodgson, 
J, A, S, VI, 564, os already mentioned in a note to XI, *280. 

• 

• 1 have Just received a letter from Major Jenkins, Political Agent in Assam, announcing that he 
has forwarded a specimen of tho Assamese Mole in spirits, in obliging fompliance ^ith my request 
of him. — This lias since arrived, and appears (so far as can be judged from its external characters) 
be identical with T, micrura of Nepal ; so that there are two distinct species of thiw genus in 
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p/ iOOf When iraqing the geographic range of the common Jungle Cat of Bengal 
(Felts cJiaus ), I strangely did not think of referring to Mr. Elliot’s valuable list 
of the specfes^of Mammalia inhabiting the Southern Mahratta country {Madr. JL, 
No. XXi V, p. loS), or I should have been there informed of its occurrence in Southern 
Indil. The F. wverrinus has lately been obtained by me in the vicinity of Calcutta. 

P. 10*2. To^the (species of oriental Hare adverted to, add the Tibetan Lepus 
pallipes^ Hodgson, p. *288 and the Tartarian L. tolai, Pallas. L. rv^audatus is 
stated, ill the ^oologie du Voyage de M. Bilanger (p. 157), to have been discovered 
in Bengal by M. Duvaucei. It likewise exists in the neighbourhood of Pondicherry,” 
continues^M. Isidore St. Hilaire, **aiid in various other parts of India. Lastly, it has 
more recently been met with in the Isle of France, by M. M. Quoy and Gaymavd.” 
This Society has lately received the other Indian species (L. nigricoUis) from the 
Isle of France, and this alone is mentioned to exist there in M. J. Desjardins’ list of 
the mammalia of that island, in Proc. Zool. Soc. for 1831, p. 46.* The European Z. 
timidus is mentioned, in addition to Z. f^caudatus and L. (vel potids Arctomysf) 
hisjndus, in Di*. ^alke/s catalogue of the mammalia of Assam, published in 
McClelland’s Journal, f^o. X, p. 367 : but should this introduction of it repose solely 
on the authority of the notice referred to this species in Proc. Zool, Soc. for 1839, 
p. 152, then I think we might infer that it may be safely withdrawn from the list of 
Assamese mammalia, as there can be little doubt of that notice referring to Z. rti/£- 
caudatus. In a catalogue which 1 have received of a collection of British specimens, 
for the Society’s Museum, which are now on their voyage to this country and may 
shortly be expected, it appears that examples have been sent of the four species^ 
Lepus found in the British islands, which will afford the means of comparing As- 
samese specimens of reputed Z. timidus with the animal of Europe. 

P. 105. Ficus sultaneus, Hodgson; vidwp. 970: in reference to which Mr. Jerdon 
suggests, with much probability, that Ur. Horsficld’s alleged female of P. sirictus 
must have been a young male of that species. 

P. 106. To the list of lndis:.n species referred to Mr. Hodgson’s genus Chaitaris, 
add the Muscicapa hanyumas^ Horsfield (vel M. hyacintha. Tern, apud Tickell, 
J. A. S. II, 574), which is closely allied to Ch. ruhecuUndes — the PAoenicura 
rubecuhideSt Vigors and Gould. Mr. Hodgson has also forwarded to the Society a 
Ch. auricularis, a figure of which occurs among Dr. McClelland’s drawings of 
Assamese birds. M. cantatrix, Temminck, is identifiejjl by Dr. Horsfield and others 
with M. banyumas; and the M. r«h6dkfa,*Swainson, apud Jerdon ( Supplement is 
now suspected by that naturalist to be merely the female or young male of banyumas, 
**so that the label in the French Museum, aif quoted by Swainson, may not be so er- 
roneous as he imagines.” The \fuscicapa aurea, Auct, would also appear to be no 
other than banyumas. i 

♦ 1 fancy there must be some misconception herfj, on tlie Part of M. Is. Geoflflroy. The Pondi- 
cherry Bi\iCv\e?^( 7 iigricolhs) inhabits the Mauritius, having doubtless been introduced there ; but I 
much doubt wlicUicr the other (or ruficaudatus)oiicm^ in Southern India at all. The ** Indian Hare" 
may hale been brought by M. M. Quoy and Gaymard from Uie Isle of France, being the Pondi- 
cherry species — L. fiigrirtgUs, and not L. ruficaudatus. 

•f Thus extended, indeAl, the genus will bear further separation : Chaitaris comprising Ch,gran- 
dis,Ch, sundara^ Ch. McGregottt, and Ch, aurtcvlans; whilst the fowrea vel. y ftonywvMW, the 
nthfculmdes, and tlic Saa'ico/a nigrorufa, Jerdon, constitute another small group more nearly 
allied to the FIvcatchcrs, « r 
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P. 110. The IctkyaHus culirungtds^ Nobis» proves to be merdly the«you1i(r of 
Halia'etug hlagrus^ which is not an uncoinmou species in Lower Bwigal. H. plum- 
heus of Hodgson (referred to) is identical with IcthyaHus Horsfieldi, likewise here 
met with. , * 

P. 112. hlumida macultpennis !, Swainson. A domestic example of this redoubt- 
able alleged species is now in the Museum. • * 

P. 113. 1 have here given a list of the wading bir^s of ftimilies ^yplopacidee^ 
(Jharadriadee^ and RulUda of Vigors, and also of the Anatidee and the^Clrebes, which 
I had obtained in the Calcutta bazar up to the time of writing ; and now, with another 
year’s experience, 1 have little to add to my former catalogue, and few moditic^tions 
thereof to offer. 

Totanus ochropus and 7'. hyp8leuco9 1 have since met with, but neither ii common, 
the former usually occurring in pairs, the latter in small flocks. Tritiga platgr^yncha, 
of which 1 saw and obtained but one specimen ihrougboiit the preceding season, has 
been tolerably eommun during the last. T. Temminckii is chiefly brotight about the 
commencement and close of the season, two or three specifteiis IVeqittMitly occurring 
among the heaps of T. minuia^ and occasionally greater^nuinffers, even as many as three 
or four dozen together; yet out of this multitude, the collector may fail to obtain a single 
specimen lit for preservation, trom the vexatious habit most of the doalerii will persTst 
iti of partially plucking every bird they bring, despite all that can be said to them, and 
thus ruining many ornithological desiderata ; it is thus that 1 have been unable to 
get fine summer-plumage specimens of this bird, though many were brought. ^ Terekia 
^^jm^nica (vel orientahs) is rare, as 1 saw but a single specimen during the preceding 
seS^n, and two only in the course of the following one. Scolopax heterura is seldom 
brought except about the beginning and end of the^‘ 0 (>l season, whSn it is numerous* 
Rhynchea (Japensis breeds here. Sguatarola cmerea should not have been termed 
common, as it is rather untrequent (i obtained extremely line siimiiier-plumage speci- 
mens in May, and also of Tringa suharquata^ the latteiobeing iiuincrous); Mr. Jerdou 
has lately obtained Sq. cinerea in Southern India.* 'fhe “ larger species. of Ring 
Plover,” mentioned in my list, comprised two very similar species which i will notice 
presently. 1 have recently obtained a pair, separately, of Cantianus, Pluvianus 
Goensis is common: PI. bilobus rare: PL ctnereuSj Nobis {J. A. S. XI, 587), has 
now' and thc^ occurred during the past season : and the undetermined species, with 
powerfully spurred wings, mentioned in a note, proves to he the Australian PL lobatus 
(v. Lobivanellus lobatus^ Gould, and PaneUus galltnaceu^ of Jardine and Selby’s 
' Illustrations,’ agreeing with the figure by the latter authors in the degree of ^ve- 
lopement of the naked skin of the foreHlead, which is much less than is represented by 
the former naturalist); it is not Indian: two other species which arc so, and have not 
yet been obtained by me, are PL ventralu figured by Hardwicke and Gray, and PL 
spinosus ? the Black-sided Sandpiper ^ Latham, al.so figured by Hardwicke and Gray.f 

(Edknemus crepitans — 1 have obtained one specimen. Parra Sinensis in breed- 

• 

* Mr. Jerdon has once obtained Tr. Canutus iwar Madras, which he has sent to this Museum, 
and recently, as be writes, Tr. alpina. Both may be prcRumerl tb be very ran*. • 

t For a natural arrangement of the Flover group, b>Mr. Strickland, ^lierc for the first time the 
respective value of the characters derived from the }iresence or absence of a back tde, and the form 
of the wing.s ami general character of ihe plumage, arc tlidy recognised, Mde Vroc. Zool. Snc. 
1841, p. St. 
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ing plums^ge is (.'liuimou (luriu|[ the rainy season. To the list of Rallidts may be added 
Gallinula luyuhms^ Horsfield, and Rallus (fj rt{fescens, Jerdon : but 1 have scarcely 
obtained an^' examples of this group during the past season, as no shikaree has regu- 
larly brought 'i!hc|p ; whereas formerly one came daily with a cageful of Porzana 
marmetta and Bailloniy with occasionally other species, as P, ruhiginosat Rallus 
aguaticus 'and R. Jag)anicus, &u. For remar||is on the Indian species currently refer- 
red to Galffl^la chloropuSt vijle p. 887 : it is distinct from the European chhropuSt of 
which 1 have lately seen a specimen killed in the Mauritius; being inferior in size, 
with constantly a much less developed frontal shield : hence 1 propose that it should 
be termed G. parvifrons : Mr. Jerdon informs me, however, that he thinks he has 
lately ubfained the true chloropus, additional to the smaller species, in Southern 
India. a ‘ * 

The specimens of Podiceps cristatus formerly mentioned, I have since ascertained 
to have been from the Cape of Good Hope ; and up to the present time have only ob- 
tained P. minor, which is abundant. 

Of Anatida:, there have<been no additional species: and the only remark 1 have to 
make is that JKuligula riyroca^ has been far from plentiful last season, whereas in 
the preceding one it was particularly abundant. A, hoschas has never occurred, though 
so' many of the common British species are at least equally numerous in this neigh- 
bourhood. * 

In the Society’s Museum is a specimen, received from the Gape of Goo<l Hope, of 
the Fuligula marilotdes lately characterized in Mr. Varrell’s * History of British 
Birds.’ Being well acquainted with F. marila, though the Museum does not coqirik 
a specimen of it. 1 never could assign the present bird to that common British species, 
and it remained 'iiulabellcd till^thc arrival of the number of Mr. Yarrell’s work 
containing the figure and description of F. mariloides. The Society’s bird is, however, 
considerably less bright in colour than that described by Mr. Yarrell, being probably 
a young male. Head and n^'ck as in the description referred to, but the crown much 
darker, gr glossy reddish-dusky, passing as a line down the back of the neck ; lower 
part of the neck and sides of the breast dusky, the middle of the latter dark brownish, 
becoming gradually paler on the belly; sides a little speckled, and the feathers 
margined with light rusty-brown; whole upper-parts dusky-brown; interscapularies 
margined with pule brown, and all minutely speckled with the same ; ^ings brown- 
ish-dusky, a little speckled anteriorly, the coverts of t^c secondaries ivhite at base, 
forming the speculum, and tipped witfa^ dusky; most of the tail-feathers margined 
with^ull whitish ; and a ligl^t colcolhar tint upon the flanks : length of the closed 
wing eight inches and three-quarters; of thi bill to forehead an inch and three- 
quarters. 1 cqn fcprno doubt of the specific identification. 

The two very similar species of King Plover must, now be reverted to, the descrip- 
tion of which has been postponed (p. 179). 

Charadrius Geeffroyi (?), Wagler. For this presumed identification 1 am indebted 
to Mr. Jerdon. Length eight inches and^a half to eight and three-quarters, by seven- 
teen und"a quarter to eighteen inches in extent ; wing from bend five inches knd a 
quarter to five and live-fughths; and tail an inch Ad seven-eighths to two inches: 

* bill to forehead an inch; and tarse an inch and a half. Winter plumage greyish- 
brown onHhe upper-parts, ear-coverts and beneath the eye, and sides of the breast ; the 
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rest of the under -parts, with the feathers immediately above the hill, and a ftreak over 
the eye, white ; primaries darker, and the secondaries partly white.ofi their Quter web. 
Bill wholly blackish ; legs pale greyish-green, the toes darker. In si^niSier dress, the 
forehead, lores, ear-coverts, and beneath the eye, are black, having a white mark on 
each side of the forehead ; the neck and breast are bright rufous, cc^trasting wifh the 
pure white throat; the head is deeply dinged with rufous, morebr les§; m&d the back 
> and especially the scapiilarios are partially m^gineih with»th^ same. wiRiis bird is 
much less common than the next, and I have only now and then found one among 
the heaps of the other specie-s in the bazar : Mr. Jerdon has recently met with bpth in 
Southern India; and the Society has received both species from Mr. Qodgson of 
Ncp&l. Ck. GeqjSTrbyi is described b^ Wagjer from Pondicherry. 

Ch. Lesckenaultii ff j, Lesson, Man. d*Orn.^ 11, 232. CV^. griseus (fj, Mus. de 
Paris. For these presumed identifications 1 am also indebted to Mr. Jerdonff Pre- 
.cisely similar both in .summer and winter plumage to the preceding sj^ecies, but con- 
siderably inferior in size, with a proportionably smaller and rather differently shaped 
bill. Length seven inches and a quarter, by fifteen aiu^threoi qi&rters in extent; 
wing five inches, tail an inch and seven eighths, bilbto forehead three quarters of an 
inch, and turse an inch and a quarter. Irides blackish, as in the other ; legs more^or 
less plumbeous, the toes darker. Jl^hc young have the scapularies and wing-coverts, 
and the feathers of the back more slightly, margined with pale fulvous, and a distinct 
tinge of the same upon the breast. This species is brought in {[reat numbers to tho 
Calcutta bazar throughout the scosog, but neither it nor the preceding one can be ob- 
fhined in summer garb before May. 

P. 199. Timalia Horsfieldi, Jardine and Selby,, is identical ^ith 7*. hypoUuca^ 
Franklin, which latter appellation holds precedence* I understand that both this and 
T. hyperythra^ Franklin, have recently been figured by M. Guerin in his Magasin de 
Zoologxe. The former constitutes Mr. Hodgson’s genus ('hrysomma. 

Mirftfra Assamensis is not the species assigned doiifitfiilly to M. Javamca by Mr. 
Jerdon; and allied to tho latter are two or three in Southern India which I shall leave 
that gentleman to describe. One, the Aggun of the Soulh^ CM. cantillans, Jerdon, 
M. S.Jy 1 have also obtained near Calcutta. It is u particularly fine songster. 

P. 201. The species assigned by me to Alauda gulgula^ Franklin, and A. gracilis. 
Nobis, had also better remain in abeyance for the present. Thu former, however, may 
be here styled A. Gangetica^^vide d^cription, loc. cit.. 

P. 202, and also p. fiS?. For Carb\ pygmaus read Phalacrocorax Javaflicus, 
which is common in the Hoogly. Indeed, Ph. A/ricanim (stated by Lesson to inhabit 
India) would seem to be no other. * 

P. 203. Two species are confounded under the description of Musetpeta atriceps. 
Nobis; the supposed female being ipy plvmosa, p. 791. 'J'he former is nearly 
allied to M. Borbonica, which tlie Suc^pty has since received from the isle of France, 
but is larger. ^ 

P. 204. The Prinia pileata. Nobis, muat be referred to Timalia gularis, Hors- 
field, vide p. 794. ^ ^ 

P. 455. Genus Manis. 1 have recently had the variouJ Pangolin* skins in the 
Society’s Museum relaxed and mounted, when it qppeared that the observations of 
Lieut. Tickell and others respecting the mode of progression of M. hrachyura do not 
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apply*to tike genus gonerally. That species walks pretty much in the manner of the 
Myrm€c<yphagajllhfitaot South America, on the soles of the hind-feet, while the huge 
claws of the iTir^-feet are bent up against the palms, the animal resting not exactly on 
its knuckles, but on the basal part of its fore-claws. In Af. l^tura^ Nobis, loc. 
however, wherein Hhe claws of the hind-feet are much more developed, it would ap- 
pear that both fye and hind claws turn inward when the creature walks ; and in M, 
Jamnica l|P|[)pearB ^erp doulitful wj^ether the animal does not walk on the palms of 
its fore-feet, wkh the claws straight out in front, as well as on the soles of its hind-feet. 
At al{ events, it was found impracticable to double up the fore-feet of the two latter 
species, as^represented in Lieut. Tickell’s sketches of M. brachyura ; whereas two ex- 
amples ot the latter were mounted withoyt difficulty in the altitudes represented by 
that obserifer. ' 

P. d.'ifl. Spisaetus alhogularis^ Tickell, has, as 1 have been informed by Mr. 
Jerdon, been recently described in M. Guerin’s Magasin de Zoologie by the name^ 
Asur Kienierii^ received from the Himalaya (?). The latter specific appellation holds 
precedence. * ^ * 

P. 457. Stri:t lugubris^ Tickell ; Ninox Nipalemis, Hodgson. “ Decidedly, 1 
thpik, the Noctua hirsuta, Tem., PI. Col. 239 (289?)’** Jtirdon. Also Strix scutulata, 
Uaffles, Lin. Trans. Xlll, 280, which name 1 pre^me to have the priority. 

P. 459. The Parus Nipalensis, Hodgson, there described, is the P. a/rtc£^.r, 
llorsficld, of Mr. Jeitlon's catalogue. 

P. 460. Petrocincla ManiUensis, Auct., and P^pandoo Q.yx\. maal of Sykes. The birds 
referred to under these denominations are most puzzling, and 1 now incline to suspect 
that these if not tour closely al^ed species will eventually prove to inhabit South- 
eastern Asia and its islands. Intfoc. c%t., 1 have described a male from Lu^onia, 
which 18 unquestionably the Turdus Mamllensis, Gmelin, while there is every reason 
to presume that the 2*. eremUa, liraelin, refers to its female, as Petrocincla maal 
of Sykes is the female of his 7^. pandoo. The Society has just received a male and 
female obtained in the vicinity df Macao, which would seem to be of the same species. 
In these three specimens^ the tail is perfectly squared, and both the males have the 
under-parts from the breast bright ferruginous, each feather more or less tipped with 
cyaneous, then black, and finally with white : axillaries and under wings-coverts also 
ferruginous in the Chinese specimen, but the axillaries only in that from Luqonia ; 
and the female from Macao has likewise a con^icuous rufous tinge on the under 
wing-coverts : tibial feathers cyaneous in bofii, and a considerable admixture of the 
same on the posterior flank -fwathers The Lu^onia bird has its plumage worn, that 

from Macao recently renewed; but the mottlings were originally somewhat different 
in the two. lipthe latter each feather of the upper-parts has a conspicuous subtermi- 
nal black bar, and is tipped with white on the middle of the back, scapularies and 
wings, and with greyish-brown on the crown, nec)^, and fore-part of the back ; these mot- 
tlings becomii^g nearly obsolete on the rump : the feathers of the breast are tipped 
with white, having a subterminal narruwi* blackish bar, of a semi-circular form or 
tending a little tq be ungulated in some. In the Luqonia specimen, these black 
, subterminal bars on the tore-part of the neck and breast are much broader, and of a 
V-like sh^e, enclosing a triangu|ar fulvous-white spot; this white being purer and 
more developed in the other; the feathers of the upper-parts, also, are merely tipped 
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with dingy-brown, retaining some traces of the whitish extreme .tips on the •lower-part 
of the back, and more conspicuously on the scapularies and winf^s. Tlys Chinese 
female specimen differs so much from the females of P. pundoo of (^nUnsular India, 
that 1 cannot regard tftem as identical in species : its differences scorresponding with 
those of the Chinese male. Head and neck dull slaty with brown margins and*paler 
tips, the latter inconspicuous ; back and scapularies with subterminij duAcy bars and 
whitish edges ; and the dull cyaneous tinge of tlje upp^-par^ iiftroasingj^k the rump : 
the entire under-parts are much paler than in Indian specimens, being wholly of a 
dull whitish-fulvous, tinged with rusty on the throat and lower tail-coverts* each 
feather having two narrow blackish bars, one near the margin, the other ^entral and 
confined to the vicinity of the shaft. Upon^full consideration, 1 consider the Chinese 
and Philippine Islands specimens to* be of the same species, or Petrociitcla ManiU 
lensts vera • 

A second species appears to exist in the specimens from the Tenasserim provinces, 
and to this 1 refer a tine male from Darjeeling, where the collector fately employed 
by tm^ Society never obtained more than this one exampft. Jiglgifig from the Dar- 
jeeling specimen (fur those from Tenasserim have the^il imperfect ),*it would appear 
readily distinguishable from P. Manillensis by the shape of the tail, which (inst^d 
of being squared) has its outermost feathers nearly half an inch shorter than the 
middle ones. The mottlings of the upper-parts are nearly obsolete, and those of the 
lower-parts but little more developed; and there would appear ato be generally some 
trace of ferruginous, more or less: in the Darjeeling specimen this is confined to the 
lateral margins of two or three of the^ower tail-coverts ; and successively more deve- 
loped in two from Tenasserim, as formerly de6cribe|| by me. 1 shall designate this 
presumed species P. affinis. ^ 

The third form is the P. pandoo of Hindinistan, which would appear to have never 
any rufous whatever, and has the tail intermediate in shape to those of the two preced- 
ing. M. Lesson doubtless refers to this, when he slates^the P, MauillensLs to inhabit 
India; and with the data formerly before me, I cannai wonder that 1 also referred it 
to the same. 

P. 461. The Eryihrosptsa noticed is certainly the Ghos-bec Roue des Indes^ or 
(Joccothraustes rosea, Vieillot, of the Diet. Class, d’ Hist. Nat., and is rightly identi- 
fied as such by Mr. Jerdou, who adds to its synonyms the ** Loxia Madagascariensis 
and L. totta of English aiitligrs” ; but the Fringtlla rosea, Latham, is given as a 
distinct species by M. Drapiez. * 

P. 462. The specimen referred to Polyplectron Nartl^ of Hardwickc and Gray is 
recognised by Mr, Jerdon as the femafe Francolinus spadiceus, to which the former 
term may accordingly be attached as a synonym. Fide descriptions oi' both sexes in 
the Zoologie du Voyage de M. Belanger. 

P. 463. Catho albwenter, Ticffell, og rather Phalacrocorax albiventer. The speci- 
fic name, however, 1 fear is objectionable, from applying only to the immature plum- 
age of the species, since 1 incline to identi|y with it a specimen from Tenasserim in 
adult plumage, wherein the feathers of the under-parts are jonly white at base. The 
colouring of the back in this specimen is nearly as in Ph. cd^bo ; the luead and neck 
dull shining black^iilightly tinged with grey ish- brown ; the throat below the gular 
skin white, passing above the gape and forward to the eye, where it deepens to light 
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brown*; tht rest of the lowcr*part8 black or blackish slightly glossed; and the fea- 
thers at the sides (9f ^the throat or lower part of the neck are white nearly to their tij)s, 
which are brba^ly terminated with black, and have a silvery spot above this : beak 
dusky above, the rgst whitish ; and gular skin apparently has Iken yellow. Hare in 
Central India, an4>occurs in Assam and in the Tenasserim provinces.* 

Ptilinopus puj^puraSus, It has been suspected that different species are confounded 
under this 4[|^e, and (ert|Linly specimen from the Caroline Islands, here noticed, 
would hardly ^em to be identical with that figured by Messrs. Jardine and Selby, 
JIL Ofn, pi. LXX. It agrees more with the description in Shaw’s * Zoology,’ XI, 67, 
which 1 believe is copied from Temminck, who styles it Cohmiba kurukuru; but one 
marked peculiarity consists in the entire tail being tipped with yellow for thfee-quarters 
of an inch,«while there is no trace of this colour* margining the green portion external- 
ly. Gr»wn beautiful purplish-lake, with a slight trace of a yellow margin posteriorly; 
entire neck, throat, and breast, with the lores and ear-coverts, pale greenish-yellow ; 
scapularies, interscapularies, rump, and upper tail-coverts, a full and tolerably bright 
green, having a«slight cafe of aureous ; wings and basal portion of tail muchftiner 
green, the tertiaties margined lyth greenish-aureous, and (excepting the largest one) 
having an amethystine spot, not very bright, within the margin ; a purplish patch on 
the fore-part of the belly, the rest of which is greenish inclining to yellow, and the 
lower tail-coverts are bright yellow. 

P. 465. Gracula <religiosa. The species here noticed 1 take to be the Eulabes 
Javanus of Cuvier, which is common in the hilly regions of Bengal, and the Society 
has received it from Nep&l and Tenasserim. ihe Gracula reliyiosa of Mr. Jerdon’s 
list is what 1 presume to be the Eu, Indtcus^ Cuvier. In M. Lesson’s TraiU d^Orni- 
thologiet as 1 am informed by Mr. 9 derdon, Mainatus SumatranuSt Lesson == Eulabes 
JavanuSf Cuv., and Gr. reliyiosa^ Latham and Yieillot; whilst M. Javanus^ Les8.= 
Eu, IndicuSt Cuv., Pastor mustcus. Tern., and also Gr. reliyiosa^ Latham. The 
following are the distinctions tii the two species known to me, which 1 give, as 1 have 
seen no satisfactory descriptiunstof them. 

Gr. religiosa, Lin: Eulabes Javajius ( ?), Cuvier; nut Mainatus Javanus of 
Lesson, but his M. Sumatfanus. Distinguished fron^ the other by its superior size, 
the much greater thickness of the bill, which is also more deeply cleft, the large 
space covered with short velvety feathers on the sinciput, above which there is no 
continuation of the naked skin from the occipu^ and Jiy the more brightly glossed 
and separated feathers of the forehead aiid middle of the head. Length eleven inches 
and a half by nineteen inches in alar expanse; wing six inches and five-eighths, and 
tail three inches and a quarter. The bill meiidiires an inch and a quarter to forehead 
through the feathers, and an inch and a half to .gape, being above half an inch iq 
vertical depth; tarsi, measured posteriorly, an inch and one-eighth. Irides dark 
hazel; bill yellow at the tip, the rest bright^ coral-red ; the bare skin of the head 
and mobile flaps yellow ; and legs orpiment-yellow. 

Gr. Indicus: Eulabes Indicus ffj,, Cuv.; Pastor musicus, Tern.; Mainatus 
Javanuli, Lesson. Closely allied to the last, but smaller, with the bill and legs less 
robust, especially the former, and the patch of velvety feathers on the sinciput greatly 
reduced in size, being bounded above (os well as below) by naked skin folded 
* ^fr. Jerdon writes me word that he has just obtained it at Nellote. 
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into minuto lappets. Plumage quite similar. Length ten .inches and* a quarter 
by seventeen inches and a half in alar expanse ; of wing five inches find threp quarters, 
and tail two inches and seven-eighths. Bill an inch and one-eig||^tfar to forehead, 
anfl nearly an inch aft three-eighths to gape, being only thrce-aighthsof an inch in 
vertical depth. Its colour inclines to coral-red, or carrotty, w^h a yellow tip; 
and the irides, naked skin, and feet, •are similar in hue to thcsie of ^e other. Des- 
cribed from an old cage bird, which was brought me*^ad, l^ut tn good plumage ; and 
on my suggesting to Mr. Jerdon that this is probably, from the dimensiogshe has given, 
his species of Southern India, the anticipation proved to be correct. 1 am informed, 
however, that it is likewise found in Bengal, but have never seen one among the 
many of the other species constantly exposed for sale by the Calcutta bird-dealers. 

P. 586. Garrulax leucogenySf Nobis. The specimen, as 1 am now informed, was 
brought from China ; and it is evidently the Corvus auritus of the old auliiors, or 
Garrulax auritus^ hodie ; Spreo auritus^ Lesson. Mr. Frith has favoured me with 
an interesting notice of the individual, which was excessively tame and familiar, and 
delighted (like a Cockatoo) in being caressed and tickled fly the JianAl, when it would 
spread out its wings and assume very singular attitudes. * it was fiaturally a fine 
songster, and a most universal imitator. Whenever chopped meat or other food w^s 
put into Its cage, it always evinced the propensity to deposit the bits one by one be- 
tween the wires (a habit in common with the Shrikes, and which is also strikingly 
manifested by the Kitta venaioriuSt and sometimes even by Mynadis); and when a bee 
or wasp was offered, this bird would seize it instantly, and invariably turn its tail 
round and make the insect sting this several times successively, before eating it. A 
large beetle it would place before it on the ground, and pierce it with a violent down- 
ward stroke of the bill : a small Snake (about a fiyit long) it treated in like manner, 
transfixing the centre of the head, and it afterwards devoured about half the Snake, 
holding it by one foot while it picked it with the bill, as was its common mode of 
feeding.' * 

Erase Caprimulgus macrourus^ for the species is^distinct, and net of uncommon 
occurrence in the vicinity of Calcutta during the cool season : besides this, the C. 
Astaticus is here comjnon at that time (both sexes having the white marks on the 
wings and tail) ; and i have procured one specimen of C. monticolus. 

P. 603. The Megalurus mentioned was designated Turdus toklao by Buchanan 
Hamilton. ^ ^ 

P. 789. Vide note. *• The small species 5f Hawk employed in the N. W. pro- 
vinces for falconry,” writes Mr. Jerdon, *'is much mgre likely the male Accipiter 
hesra of my catalogue, or Dhootee (i. e,, a handful^, which is used exactly as 
described ; if not, the male Khandesra, also called Dhootee^ a species which 1 urn 
confident is quite distinct, but which I have not yet procured.” 

Gen^is Jerax. The Assamese s^ecim^n of an lerax mentioned in the same foot-note 
is distinct from /. cosrulescens and new, being the fourth species of this^ well-defined 
group of very diminutive Falcons, which arc^ follow: — 

1. /. tnelanoleucoSf Nobis. This is the largest of the four, measuring six in^es and 
a half and upwards in length, with a powerful beak of contderable vertical depth. 
Colour of /. coerul^cens, but the white of the under-parts, superciliary line, and 
neck-spot, pure and unsullied; and what constitute ready distinctions, tie tibial 
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plumes aivil under tail-coverts are pure white like the rest, and there is no frontal band, 
as in the others. * * 

% L Ben^alensis. Little Black and Ora-nge-coloured Indian Hawk of Edwards. 
Length about six ipches to six and a half, the wing four to fo# and a half. Threat, 
belly? thighs, vey,t, and under tail-coverts, deep ferruginous; breast slightly tinged 
with the sdme '..superciliary line white and very broad, crossing the forehead, and 
continued downward «io the n^-spot, which is also large and nearly or quite con- 
tinued across the nape : rest as /. ccerulescens. Inhabits Nep&l. 

3. /. coerulescenSf Auct. Considerably smaller than the two preceding, with the 
black* of the sides continued over the whole outside of the thighs : superciliary line, 
neck-spot,' and belly, often more or less sullied with rufous, and the white of the breast 
less pure than in tho first species Inhabits thl; Malay countries. 

4. I. grythrogenys^ Vigors, P. Z. S. 1831, p. 96. Philippine Islands. ,, 

P. 790. ** Ceyx tridaclylOt Lacepede, Par.** Is this C. purpurea^ Lesson, from 

Pondicherry ? The latter can hardly be C. microsomoy Burton, P. Z, S, 1837, p. 89. 
“ Hab, in lndid<(MadercspKitanfi.** 

P. 797. Ant/ius Malayknsis vide p. H85. 

Indian and Malayan Oriolis. lii Mr. Vigne’s list of collection of birds procured by 
him in Tibet, Kashmir, &c., published in Proc. Zool. Soc. for 1841, p. 6, the name 
Orioltm galhuloideSy Gould, occurs, as having been obtained in the Alpine Panjab. 
1 have seen no description of this species, but it is not improbably that referred to 
O. galbula, /o(x cit.j the specimen of wlrtch, obtained in the vicinity of Calcuttaf 
having injured its wings and tail while I kept it caged, and its bill also being some- 
what diseased, its differeuccs from O. galbula (of which the Society as yet possesses 
only a young female, killed in Finance,) if any, are not obvious. The Calcutta speci- 
men is a young male, and remarkable for having no tiirse whatever of black either 
before or behind the eye, which is perhaps one of the distinctions of O. galhuUnde^'. 
A very similar bird, in its plumage, occurs in a collection before me from*Macao, 
which 1 Buspec| to be a young female of O. ChinensiSy particularly from the form of 
tlip bill ; though there is no trace of a black nape : and 1 would call attention to the 
approximating resemblance in the form of the bill of O. (^inensis to that of the 
Plectrorhyncha lanceolata of Gould, figured in his magnificent birds of Australia, 
the nest of which, also, as represented by him, and even the note as described, tending 
to indicate a near affinity on the part of that Austral^n bird to the Orioles, much 
closer, 1 suspect, than in the instance* of fhc well known Regent-bird of the same 
country (Sertculus chrysocephalus.J 

P. 799. The supposed variety of TephrodorMs superciliosusy having no whitish line 
over the eye, ,iior white on the exterior tail-feathers, may be designated T. grisola, 
Lantus sordidusy Lesson, in the Zoologie du Voyage de M, BdlangeVy appears to be 
referrible to T* super ciliosus. ' 

P. 801. Add Dicrurus aratuSy Stephens, to the synonyms of Prepopterus 
anevs in the preceding page. Dicruru^ f&rficatuSy Gmelin, vel Vieillot, 

is statecTby Lesson to inhabit Malabar. Which species is intended ? 

P. 805. Mr. Jerdon ii^orms me that he has recently procured the species of Turnix 
mentioned byJLatham as Var. A., inhabiting India and China. Among Dr. Buchanan 
Hamilton’s drawings is that of a species named by him Turnix tankiy w'hh;h is pro- 
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bably the same. Length about six inches and a quarteri of the tarsoetwo inches. 
Bill and legs yellow: irides white. Nape bright ferruginous the back^ashy, with 
faint dark cross-markings ; wing-coverts light brown, having each | Mack spot near 
the tip, which is ma%ined with pale yellowish ; the breast a wegk ferruginous, paler 
on the belly ; crown light brown, with blackish margins to the^feathers, th% ear- 
coverts and over the eye light fulvespent. Evidently a very distinct^peefes. 

P. 8^. 1 have considerable misgivings as to wh^her ^le €!otumisc Jiavipes here 
intimated may not prove to be imperfectly mature C. Phillipensis, sipce the propor- 
tions and the colour of the legs agree, and 1 have subsequently obtained the latter in 
this vicinity : but my impression still is, that my former specimens were consider- 
ably lighter in colour. 

Perdix Argoondah is P. Cambay eflsiSf Auct. • 

P. 872. The adult males of Euplectes Bengalensis and Eu. striatus rcsotublc tho 
females when not in breeding plumage, as stated by Mr. Elliot in the instance of the 
former. Whether the latter be distinct from Ploceus JIaviceps, Cuv. (but unpub- 
lished 7), of the Paris Museum, remains to be ascertaiUi^l. T^e Eringilla Manyar, 
Horslicld, Lin. Trans. XIII, 160, subsequently referred by that natMalist to Ploceus^ 
IS enumerated in his list of Dr. McClelland's birds procured in Assam ; and Mr. 
Jerdon informs me, that the Ploceus pensilts^ Vieillot, or Lo.via penhlis of Latham, is 
mentioned as Bengalese in M. Lesson's Traill. 

P. 880. Herpestes ; vide p. 970. • 

H Kemas hylocriuSi Ogilby. “The Jungle Sheep" (of Southern India), writes Mr. 
Jerdon, in confirmation of my remarks on this animal, loc, cit., “ is certainly the 
Muntjac, which is well known (o many Madras sportsmen by that name. 1 suspect, 
however, that it is a different species from the Javaqpsc. The Kemas kylocrins is called 
Ibex by residents in the Neilgherries, — Eock Sheep, or rather Goat, by the natives. 
It associates in small herds on the rocky sides of the hills, and docs not betake itself 
to the woods at all.*** • 

P. 882. It appears that the Tricophorus virescens, Jerdon, is the same as Ixos 
Psidii CMuscicajm Psidii, Gmelin, v. Turdus analis, Ilorsfield), a specimen of which 
that 1 forwarded to that naturalist being thus identified by him; but he certainly 
never sent this species to the Society, but an example of Tr. Jiaveolus, Gould, as 1 
mentioned loc. cit. 

P. 886 The Ardeajlavicollis, Wagler, figured by Hardwicke, is moredy the young 
A. nigra ; but the toruier name was ap^icd* 1 believe, by Latham, and would there- 
fore have the priority.! ^ 

P. 883. The specimen assigned to Pftyllopncuste rvfa was a young example of my 
Ph. luguhris, as yet undescribed. • 

P. 970. Picus strictus, Horsfield. 

The various obligations to wlfich I am under to Mr. Jerdon, late of the 2nd Madras 

• (Ibex) Warryalo" is a name introduced into Mr Gray’s recent Iist*of alleged new 

speuicB , but it does not appear from his descri|ftion of the head only, in whut this diflers from 
Kemas hylocrius of Ogilby, thelinimal s^ove noticed. — In a letter wjiich I have just received from 
Mr. Jerdon, that naturalist also remarks, referring to Gray’s paper, — ‘?rh e Capra Qlbc.v) Worry alo 
IS Kemas bylocrius, ab 1 dare say you have guessed. The specific name being the Tamaol name ol 
the animal.” I much incline to doubt whether it occurs elsewhere that, on the Neilghcfties. 

t The Society has Just received a Chusan spccynon of this bird. 
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Cavalry, aucl now' Civil Surgeon at Nellore, alike for specimens, valuable informa* 
• tion, and the identification of species and reduction of their synonyms, will be duly 
apparent froni t|^e foregoing remarks and emendations. 


( Note to p. 168, front bottom, at the word ** Calcutta,^ received after the sheet had gone ib Press.} 

' (» 

The desired information is given, however, at least in part, in Proc* Zool. Soc, for 1836, p. 91, 
on the occasion oi Mr. Owen's first distinguishing the P. morio, a skull of which was exhibited to- 
gether with that noticed in the following passage : Of the two crania of the Bornean Orangs, one 
iliflTcred materially from the other in size and in the development of the cranial ridges, the larger 
specimen before the Society [tlie other being P. morio} closely resembled the cranium of tlie Bor- 
nean Pongo or adult Orang in the Museum of the Colle£,s of Surgeons, and differed, in precisely the 
same respects as that specimen, from the cranium of the Pongo (supposed to be Sumatran) in the 
possessioli of Mr. Cross, described and figured in the first Volume of the [Zoological] Society’s 
Transactions (p. 380, Pi. 53), which induced Mr. Owen to entertain more strongly his original sus- 
picion, that that Cranium belonged to an Orang specifically distinct firom the great Bornean species 
(Simia Wormbii of ^ischer). B^ith respect to the differences alluded to, he stated that the cranium 
of the great Bornean Ott^ng wq^ characterized by the more oblique plane of the orbits, and conse- 
quently the straightness of the con*our of the skull between the forehead or glabella and the in- 
cisor teeth ; the external boundaries of the surface were broad and had a rough irregular surface, 
pr^ably in consequence of the developement of the callous protuberancics which characterize the 
sides of the face in the adult males of that species. The symphysis of the lovrer jaw was also pro- 
portionally deeper than in the (supposed) Sumatran Pongo. « * * The sexual peculiarities 

observable in the cranium of both the Bornean and Sumatran Pongos are well marked, and arc 
exemplified, first in a difierence of relative size, that of the female being about one-sixth stnaller 
secondly, in a much smaller development of the cranial ridges ; and thirdly in the symphysis menti 
being of less depth, the cranium of the female approaching in these respects, according to the 
usual law of sexual development, towurds Uie characters of the immature animal.” 

Now it must be borne in mind that nCs'ther the Bomcun animal with^allositics (or Simia Wormbii, 
Fischer), nor Dr. Abel’s Sumatran species (upon which was founded S. jibelii, Fischer), are really 
adverted to in the foregoing remarks ; these appearing to be precisely the same, os shewn in the 
text : but two additional forms of ihls genus, both difl'ering from tlie animal with callosities (as 
identified by Mr. Brook), and resembling each other, in the union of the frontal ridges posteriorly 
along tliH vertex. With regard to tlie rugosity of the orbits, noticed by Mr. Owen in the male 
Bornean skull, the same is observable in the female Bornean skull of that species in this Society’s 
Museum ; although it would dppear that the animal in question does not possess the callosities : and 
ns compared with the lower jaw of Dr. Abel’s Sumatran specimen (of the animal with callosities), 
that of the female Bornean skull here noticed has the ascending portion oftlie jaw very much wider 
(in the antero^pusierior direction), measuring two inches and three-quarters on a level with the inser- 
tion of the molars ; while the corresponding breadth in Dr. Abel’s male specimen is but two inches 
and a quarter . the chin also is very differcntiy*fornftd, being deeper and moro slanting in the lat- 
ter, while in tlie other it is sooner rounded off, and the alveolar portion of the jaw is of more even 
depth throughout, the termination of the sjtmphysis being carried farther backward. Tn fact, the 
lower jaw alone exhibits a wry striking diflcrcnce in each of the tlirec species of Orangs before me, 
suflluietit of itself to warrant the suspicion of their being distinct. 
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First Report hy Dr, Jameson of his deputation by Government • to exa^ 

mine the effects of the great Inundation of tk/B Indus. Se9 Journal As. 

Society, Vol. X/j. 615. ^ 

From the Envoy to the Court of Lahore, to T. H. Maddock, Esq. 

Secretary to the Government of India, with the Governor General, dated 

Camp Kurnaul, 28/A January^, 1843. 

Sir, — I have the honor to transmit a cojjy of a Heporl received some 
time ago from Mr. W. Jameson, Assistant Surgeon, of his expedition to 
the Indus in 1841, to examine the effects o£ the flood caused by the 
disruption of th^ obstacle that had for sevesal months obstructed the 
course of the Indus within the mountains. 

2. Dr. Jameson failed in his intention of penetrating Up the line of 
the Indus to the supposed locality of the cause of this extraordinary 
inundation, owing to an attack made upon him and his Sikh escort 
while he was making a geologicifl silrvey of the Khuttuk hills, west 
of Peshawur, where coal beds were believed •to exist. When, after 
many weeks, he was liberated by the assistance of the Sikh Govern- 
ment from the fort of Kohat, the Cabool insurrection and its conse- 
quences had rendered it imptactiqable for the Sikhs to secure for him a 
safe passage up the line of their western frontier, by which it had been 
proposed to convey him to, or toward^, Gilghit and Khafferistan,. 

3. 1 had introduced Mr. Jameson to the Lahore Vourt, where he was 
cordially received. I had provided him with presents suitable to the wild 
people he was going to visit. He Jiad jreceived the usual presents and 

No. 135. New Series No. 51. • 2 « 
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” zeafuts'* at ilie durbar, and was keeping, os instructed by me, a 
debtor and creditor account of all such transactions. The whole, 
however, wa^ plundered, leaving a balance on that account against 
Government of Us. 2,887^7 : 5, which amount I have embodied in my 
Toshah Rhai;vah account, which is periodically submitted for the sanc- 
tion of Government. 

4. 1 beg leave to annex an estimate of the value of Mr. Jameson’s 
privtfte property. He lost every thing he possessed, excepting the 

r 

clothes upon him. Some compensation to a scientific and enterprising 
young man, who was thus employed by the orders of his Government, 
would, I think, be mqpey well laid out. 

I have, &c. 

^ (Signed) George Clerk, Envoy. 

c 

Envoy's Office, ('amp Kurmiul, 

2<S//; January. 1843. 

(Copy.) 

To George Clerk, Esq. Governor GeneraVs Agent. North Western 

Province . 

Sir, — In reporting my arrival at the Political Agency, North Western 
Frontier, I have the honor i,to lay before you a brief statement of the 
route I followed in crossing the Punjaub, and from the Indus to 
Peshawur ; at the same time premising, that I shall as soon as possible 
give a detailed report of iry proceedings, which I regret to say must be 
very imperfect, owing to the loss of all my notes, collections, &c. 

2nd. 1 have already communicated to you what passed at the inter- 
views I had the honor to receive from His Majesty Sheir Singh. 

3rd. From Lahore attended by an Agent of the Durbar, Alif Shah, 
twenty Suwars, a Havildar, and fcigKt Sepoys, I proceeded in a NNW. 
direction, crossed the Chunab at Ramnuggur, and from thence to 
Jelalpore on the Salt range. Here I remained for some time to examine 
the interesting geological phenomena presented, then marched along the 
foot of the mountains to Pind Dadur Khan, Opposite to which, but about 
three coss- distant, are the great Salt mines, named the Koura mines. 
From ‘the mines all the salt is brought to Pind Dadur Khan, and then 
sold by Rajah Gola^b Singh’s oiheers. After visiting these mines, and 
examining the neighbouring country, I ascended the hills at Bara, 
and marched to Maree on the Indus, via Choia, Sidan Khan, Khotas. 
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Durabbi, &c., on a generally barren country, a characteristic mark of 
these thinly populated mountains. Here and there, ohly in the neigh- 
bourhood of villages, was vegetation met with. , 

4th. At Maree, I first witnessed some of the devas^tin^ effects of 
the river’s inundation that had taken place about six*mon\hs before, and 
as you had directed my attention partidilarly to the examination of this 
district, under which is comprehended that of Kalab%h, distant about 

t 

half coss, and on the eastern side of the river, in order to ascerj;ain whe- 
ther coal was to be met with fit staam vessel purposes, I remained here 
a few days, and then prosecuted my researches up the river as far as 
Sharkar, to determine if the same system of rocks (saliferous system) 
existed to the northward, and also to witness the extent of the ravages 
committed by the great debacle. After an absenge of •ix*days, I return- 
ed to Kalabiigh, re-examined the various intefesting fossiliferous deposits 
in that neighbourhood, abounding in the remains of fish and saurian 
animals Q) and coprolites. 1 mark saurian animals with an interroga- 
tion, as the fossils were not of so perfect a nature, as to allow me to 
say definitely, whether the remains belong to saurian reptiles or sauroid 
fis^s. They are met with in a red sandstone, (the equivalent of the 
new red sandstone of Europe,) which is superimposed fiy the red marl, 
along with which the rock salt, gyjisum and alum slate, occur. In 
some places a limestone is met intervening btitween the red sandstone 
and red marl, abounding in fossil organic uemains ; and at Jellalpore, 
where in some places the red sandstone is wanting, we have the marl 
resting immediately upon a^imestonc without fossils, and presenting 
all the mineralogical characters of the magnesian limestone of Europe. 

I left Kalab^gh on the t26th for Cohat, following the route of Elphin- 
stone. * 

5th. From all the chiefs whose country 1 passed througli, viz. Alla 
Yar Khd.n, of Kalab^h, Ghoolam Mustafa Kh^, Ghongree of Shakur- 
durrah, Russool Khan Khuttuk of Elaichi, 1 received attention, and was 
by each of them furnished* witl^ a guard, having, as requested by the 
Maharaja, discharged at Maree the twenty Euwars. • 

6th. I arrived at Cohat on the evening of the 29th November, and 
was met by Futeh Kh^n, the Naib and brother-in-l(w of Soqltdn Moha- 
mad Kh^, in whose name all orders are ijsued, and the revenue col- 
lected. Next morning he again wjited,on mq, accompanied by several 
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chiefs, (Aga Medi Khdn, Oomr Khdn, &c.) the Lahore Killadar, and 
Alaf Shah. Aga -Medi Khdn apologized for Sirdar Kadar Khdn not vi- 
siting me, he being unwell. After some general conversation, 1 was 
asked the obj^t of my journey, how long 1 intended to remain, &c. 
In reply I BtAted,*'that I would proceed forthwith; Futeh Khdn Aga 
Medi Khdn then remarked, as the former had done the evening pre- 
vious, that the direct route to Peshawur was not safe, several parties 
having been lately plundered by the Afreedies. To confirm what they 
said, they referred to Maharaja Sheir Singh's Killadar, who corroborate^ 
their statement, and remarked that now no Sikh party could proceed in 
safety by this route. Such being the circumstances, and there being 
110 object to be gained in proceeding by this route, I proposed to march 
vid Attock. To tl'.is they objected, and remarked that it was unnecessary; 
for, if I would inform Oefieral Avitabile, arrangements would be made 
in a few days to enable me to proceed by the direct route. Alif Shah 
then asked them (chiefs) why they did not summon the chiefs of the 
Afreedies ? To this they replied, that since the departure of Sultan Mo- 
hamad Khdn, who had been called to JiOhore by orders of the British 
Government, they had lost all control over the hill tribes. I wrote to 
Captain Mackeson, and mentioned what I had been told by the authori- 
ties of the place, and at the same time intimated that I would cither pro- 
ceed by Attock, or by the.jdirect route to Peshawur, as he should deem fit. 

At the interview, the (chiefs alluded to the unsettled state of their 
country ; and said that during the night a party of Afreedies had visited 
my camp, and carried away a report that I ||ad much treasure, (this report 
was pi cvalent in the bazar of Cohat, and appears to have reached Pesha- 
wur, Captain Mackeson having mentioned it in one of his letters,) and 
that unless 1 removed my camp wichin the walls of their fort, they would 
not be answerable for iti safety. Alif Shah having urged me to adopt 
this measure, owing to the weakness of my guard, and the authorities 
refusing to strengthen it with some of their own people, I reluctantly did 
so, imagining that it wa|tfd be the means of confirming the hUl tribes 
in their supposition. The true cause of the chiefs being so anxious for 
me tOuquarter in their fort I afterwards ascertained, and shall forthwith 
notice. 

In the evening I removed to the fort of Sirdar Kader Khan, the 
‘nephew and son-in-law of Sooltan Mohamad Khan. It is rather a forti- 
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lied village, having a high mud waU, and at the four angles bastions. 
Nearly all the villages that 1 saw beyond the Indus were fortified in a 
similar manner ; from the town of Coliat it is distant abouf a quarter of 
a mile. The town of Cohat consists of several divisions villages iQpart 
from each other, and in the centre there is a large mudfort^arnsoned by 
three hundred of the Lahore troops. Fwmerjy the guard was relieved 
every six months, but the present party had been there upwards of a 
year, and without any prospect of relief or pay. 

Next day (Ist December) I was psited by Sirdar Kader Khan, who 
apologised for not visiting me on my first arrival. He was particularly 
inquisitive regarding the objects of my journey, the cause of my coming 
to Cohat, &c. * 

7. When at Kalab^gh, and prior to ascending tlie jrivbr, I wrote to 
Captain Mackeson, mentioning the extraordinary rumours in regard to 
our troops being in a precarious position not only at Cabul and Jclla- 
labad, but also in many other parts of Afighanistan. Three days after 
reaching Cohat the answer to this letter reached me,* which confiimed 
the melancholy intelligence rec^pived from the natives at Mukud on the 
Indus, and elsewhere. This was the first authentic information that I 
had received of the state of affairs to the* North Wdfet since 1 left 
Lahore ; none of the letters which you did me the honor to address to me 
having come to hand. ^ 

On the 4th, no answer to the letter addressed to Captain Mackeson 
having arrived, I told the chief that it would be absolutely necessary 
for me to march vi& Attock, as the season was rapidly advancing ; that 
1 had waited two days longer than the time specified as necessary for 
the receipt of an answer, and as 1 had stated to Captain Mackeson 
that 1 would proceed by eithef the Attock or the direct route, 1 should no 
doubt find that the chiefs through whose territories 1 would pass, had been 
informed by General AvitabUe ot my intentions. Why the answer had 
not reached, they could assign no reason, further than the cossid had 
been seized by the Afreedies, and detained ; they remarked, that if 
I would remain a day longer, they would send off forthwijh another ; 
^ey further stated, that the route vi& Attock was almost impracticable 

for camels. This 1 afterwards ascertained to be incorrect. Early next 

• • 

morning Sirdar Kadar Khan came to my tent, and stated that the carrier 
which he had dispatched would certainly arrive in the course of the day. 
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About six o’clock on the evening of the 6th, Duria Khan, one of the 
Afreedi -chiefs in the pay of General Avitabile, arrived in company with 
Ibrahim KhaVi, retainer of Shahzada Houssum Khan, a brother of Dost 
Mahomed, anipensioner of the Sikh Government. They visited me with 
Alif Shah and delivered a note from Captain Mackeson, intimating that 
they had been sent by GfeneraJ. Avitabile to conduct me by the direct 
route to Peshawur. With the former there were 50 followers armed 
with jezails, and at their urgent request 1 delayed my departure till the 
8th. In regard to the directed rqute, they stated that it was perfectly 
safe. 

8. On the evening of the 7th I received another letter from Captain 
Mackeson, advising me not to put too much faith in Duria Khan, and 
that unless the ^ohat authorities, as also the Lahore agent, agreed on 
the practicability of the water, not to proceed by it. On the receipt of 
this note I sent for Alif Shah, and explained its contents, and also men- 
tioned that Captain Mackeson had sent a Persian letter for Seyed 
Kasim Khan, requesting him to give me every assistance, which I had 
transmitted to him through Futteh Kham He then left me, and returned 
again in about half an hour, and stated that there would be no annoyance 
whatever en route, as all ,the chiefs were to accompany me across 
the Pass ; that the letter sent by Captain Mackeson was not for Seyed 
Kasim Khan, but for Aga Medi Khan, and that all would be ready 
to move at day-break ne^jt morning. Futteh Khan afterwards waited 
on me and reiterated the words of Alif Shah. 

9. Early next morning (8th) I commenced my march, accompanied 
by the chiefs (Futteh Khan, Aga Medi Khan, Duria Khan and Ibrahim 
Khan) with their followers. 

The Pass formed by the Teera* or Khyber range of mountains, which 
separates the Peshawur from the Cohat vallies, is about two coss distant 
from the town, and rises to a height of upwards of a thousand feet ; its 
entrance, between two lateral or subordinate ranges, is protected by a 
small mud fort garrisoned by Futteh Khan’s sepoys. Here 1 was re- 
quested to, remain ; a sepoy, who had gone on to reconnoitre, having 
reported that a large body of men, amounting to several hundre^ 

had assembled at the summit of the Pass, and that it was their intention 

• « 

to dispute our passage ; the alarm was given, and the party of the chiefs, 
amounting to nearly two hundred horse and foot, was joined by 
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as many more. A council was held, and it was decided that ^e chiefs 
should first go on, and make an arrangement with the Afreedies. After 
a delay of about half an hour, a message was sent to ml to advance, 
and also a request that 1 would give particular order^for no one , to 
straggle in the rear ; to prevent this I ordered tlfe la4ene*d camels, 
mules, &c. to go in advance, as the ^cent^ was* bolh very steep and 
rugged, so much so as to induce Alif Shah and several of *the Afghans 
to dismount and lead their horses. Here and there Afreedies, in p&rties 
of two and three, were seen moving ^bout on the adjoining hills, watch- 
ing our proceedings, but all remained quiet till the baggage had reach- 
ed the summit of the Pass, on which a matchlock was fired as a signal, 
and from all sides armed men issued. Tlie hills immediately above 

us, where not a man was seen the moment before, wertf now covered, 

• • 

and they opened on us a heavT^ fire, at which tlie Dooranis, both horse 
and foot, fled to shelter ; not one of them returning a shot, though 
they were all well armed. I had to run the gauntlet of a heavy fire, 
but no sooner was 1 out of the range of their matchlocks, than all 
firing ceased. 1 remained for ^ome time at the mouth of the defile, to 
see whether any of the Dooranis would join me, but none of them doing 
so I returned to the fort with ray followers, of whoifl however nine 
were missing ; viz. Alif Shah the Sikh Agent, a Havildar and two Sepoys, 
Lahore service, a servant of the first mentioned Ali Bukhsh Chupprosee 
of the Ambala agency, two of my own private servants, and a Sepoy ; 
three of these, desperately wounded, (one of whom died a few days 
afterwards,) were brought to the fort by Futteh Khan’s people ; the bodies 
of the others, (one excepted, said to have been cut to pieces,) were re- 
covered and interred next day. The Sikh agent was among the 
killed. • • • • 

10th. About an hour after my arrival aW the fort. Sirdar Kadar 
Khan came to me, condoled in tlie loss that I had sustained, and abused 
liis people for taking me by that route. One by one the different 
chiefs joined us, each assigning^a reason why I had been attacked, and 
among the number Aga Medi Khan, who stated that be lyas severely 
wounded, as did also others who were with him ; his wound however 
was nothing but a contusion received by a fall ftom his horse, which 
was shot under him. It was also stated that many more had been * 

wounded, and many horses carried oflf. This statement I afterwards 

• • 
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found out to be ^correct. In the evening the chiefs were joined 
by Seyed Kasiinr(Kh^, the first time that I had seen him) who was 
received with^ marked respect by Sirdar Kader Khdn and others. On 
asking Futteh ^han« after all the others had left, (who conducted me to 
a small mud hfiit fdr my residence) why his people did not assist me ? he 
replied, that if they* hack done so, that they (the Dooranis) would 
have been massacred to a man ; that the principal tribes by whom 1 was 
attacked were the Bazote, Automkhail and Parkhail, whose chiefs were 
either in the pay of Captain Macke^on or General Avitabile ; viz. Alum 
Khan, Zeinaun Khan and Ishonail Khan, in that of the former ; and Rehmit 
Khan in that of the latter ; that Seyed Kasim Khan bad aided and abet- 
ted them, and that he was a thief and a robber, and .at the head of a large 
banditti who inhabited ullages close to Cohat. This is the reason 1 attri- 
bute why the chiefs (Dooranis) were so anxious I should quarter in their 
fort, fearing lest I should be attacked close to their town. 

11th. Next morning I was informed by Duria Khan and Ibrahim 
Khan, that the cantonments at Caubool had been carried by assault and 
all the British troops massacred, and thisi was stated on the authority of 
a letter said to have been received by General Avitabile, and that the 
whole country \^a8 up in arms. They advised me to leave forthwith, and 
attempt to cross the Pass during the night. Shortly after they had left 
me I was visited by Futteh Khan, who asked what I intended to do. 

I replied that he knew best, and that therefore I would be guided by 
^ him and Sirdar Kader Khan, as I was completely in their power. I 
told him what had been mentioned by Duria Khan ; to this he answered 
that he had double the strength of his garrison, and that as long as 
I remained in his fort, he would be answerable for my safety. 

12th. That same day (9th,) I received a letter for Captain Mackeson, 
stating, 1 hear that Duri% has gone to bring you to Peshawur by the di- 
rect route ; he can do it if he likes. The manner however in which both 
he and his people had conducted themselves the day previous, shewed 
that I had nothing to expect from him, the«»reason he assigned for not 
assisting mp being, that hn had not received orders to quarrel with 
these t^bes. • 

13th. That the Dooranis were aware of the attack being intended, 

• • • 

1 have not a doubt ; but probably were obliged by policy to lead me 
into the snare. They were at the summit of the Pass a quarter of an 
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hour before me, but instead of giving the alarm, they remaiifed quiet 
till I was completely entangled ; the first notice I had, as mehtioned, 
of the hostile intention of the hill tribes, was a savagg yell, and dis- 
charge of matchlocks. If the statement is true, the accuracy of which 
I have no reason to doubt, that the tribes mentioned ^sre the prin- 
cipal leaders in the attack, then it was impossible for any body of men 
to enter the Pass without being noticed by Futteh Khan’s garrison. To 
corroborate it, Futteh Khan stated, that all my property was^sold in 
their villages. It is more than probable that the cause why the credit 
is given to the Bazote Autimkhail, &c. tribes is owing to their chiefs 
being patronized by Captain Mackeson ; the Douranees on the other hand, 
being excluded from his durbar. But of this, viz. disunion among the 
tribes inhabiting the Cohat valley, the population pf wbich^^is estimated 
at 5,000, there is no doubt, nor are the Douraflees on very friendly terms 
with their neighbour Rossul Khan, whose resources (4^ lacs,) surpasi 
those of Sooltan Mohamed Khan to the west of the Indus. 

14. On the 10th, a cossid arrived from Lahore, with*parwanehB m 
the Maharaja and Minister for*Alif Shah, giving him orders to take 
on the suwars. The man contradicted the statement made to me the day 
before by the Dooranees, that the Lahore dq^bar had refused permission 
to the British troops to pass through the Punjaub, (having passed a 
large force at Ramnuggar,) which had the effect^f altering much of their 
tone ; some of whom were most disrespectful, particularly an individual 
named Hubbitoula Khan. A few days afterwards Duria Khan left me, 
having told him that I did not at present require his services ; but if af- 
terwards I found that they were necessary, I would send for him. After 
remaining for some time in Cohat, I offered Futteh Khan Rs. 1,000, for a 
guard to the Indus vid Honshial^r, *to which he agreed after some 
demur, and two hours before day-break on the morning of the 28th, I 
left in company with him and several other chiefs, with a strong body 
of horse and foot, and crossing the mountainous country belonging to 
the Afreedies got into the "counfry of Russul Khan, one of whose 
people joined us. Several of the chiefs returned, as they suited their 
presence was now unnecessary. Ndthing worth noticing happened. 
In the evening we halted at Pershai, a town belonging t^ Russul 
Khan, three coas from the river. His brother. Sirdar Khan, waited on 
me, and shewed me every attention. Emrly jiext morning I marched to the 

• 9 c 
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river in' company .with Futteh Khan, Oomr Khan, &c. where after pre- 

r 

senting^them with an order on Peshawur I dismissed them, and then 
crossed and proceeded to Gumut, from thence marched to Peshawur via 
Ha'ssun Abd^and Attok. where I arrived on the 6th, having here and there 
met with miich difficulty in procuring bearers for the two wounded 
men, our story being in general discredited. I left Peshawur again on 
the 10th, having received four letters ordering my return, and arrived at 
Feeroz^ore on the 28th, accompanied by a small guard hrom General 
Avitabilc. 1 hare th^ honor to be. Sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, 

(Signed) W. Jameson. 
Assistant Surgeon, on a Deputation to the 
Camp Lahorss, March 17, 1842. Sources of the Indus, 


Ur. Jameson's Report on the Geology, Zoology, 8;c. of the Punjaub and 
^ part of Affghanistan. 

To G. Clerk, Ksq. Governor Generals Agent for the Affairs of the 

Punjaub. • 

Sir, — 1 have the honor to transmit the first part of my Report, com- 
prehending the Geology of "the Salt* Range of the Punjaub, and of 
a part of Affghanistan. [ regret that, owing to the loss of all my Notes 
(a small Note Book excepted) and collections, it is so very imperfect, 
but still, I trust, it contains some observations worthy of attention. 

I have not alluded to the great debacle of the Indus, but have defer- 
red its consideration, as also the Zoology of the Punjaub, to the second 
part of my Report. * * ' I have, &c. 

Ambala, June 29, 1&42. (Signed) W. Jameson, A. S. 

On deputation to the Indus, 


On the Geology, Zoology, ^c. of the Punjaub, and of a part of Affghan^ 
istan. By William Jameso^v, Esq. M. A., S. C., M. S. C., &c. 
on deputation to {he Indus, 

The Allowing observations refer to those parts of the Punjaub and 
Affghanistan which 1 have personally visited. Prior to crossing the 
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SuUedge, 1 had the good fortune to consult Colonel OaSrden, •Qu&ter 
Master General, from whom 1 received much valuaW geographical 
infoniation regarding the countries to the N. by W. aiAl N. of the 
Indus. With him I marked out the best line of country^to traverse, in 
order fully to accomplish the main object of my joiirne)^^ vfr. to as- 
certain the cause of the great debacle of tigs IndUSt \fdiich had taken place 
a few months before (June 1841,) and caused vast destruction to life 
and property. Mr. Clerk, on whose representation I had the honor to 
be appointed by Government to undertake the investigations, sftnction- 
ed the route laid down ; and on applying to Maharaja Shere Singh for 
permission for me to proceed through his dominions, his Highndbs, on 
ascertaining the object Government had in view, not only complied with 
Mr. Clerk's request, but also, with his usual liberali^, appointed an 
agent, and a contingent guard to attend on me, and at tHb same time 
transmitted orders to the Governors of the different districts to afford 
me every assistance and protection. The^ murder of the agent at Cohat, 
the unsettled state of the Gilghit country, and other circumstances 
which shall be afterwards noticj^d caused my recall, before I had pro- 
ceeded far on my journey. 


Part I. 

General Observations on the Punjauby and on the Geology of the Salt 
Range, and of a part of Afghanistan, 

Punjaub, — ^The empire included under the name of the Punjaub, is 
now the most important stnd extensive governed by any independent 
native prince in India, not only from the great resources at its com- 
mand, but also from its position^ as' it commands the whole of the 

North-western frontier of British India, a direction from whence alone 

• • 

the British empire can be invaded by any power in sufficient force to 
threaten its stability. 

Geographical Position, — The punjaub properly speaking, compre- 
hends those tracts of country lying between the five great qyers which 
run from North to South, the most Vesterly one being the Indqs, the 
easterly the Sutledge. But the restless and ambitious spirit of the late 
celebrated Maharaja Runjeet Singh, encouraged by chiefs equally ambi- 
tious with himself, caused him to ceyrry his arms beyond the Indus into 
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rocky mountainous countries, which though he overran, are anything 
but subdued, ^ are ready to a man, to rise at the first signal reverse 
happening t<{ the Sikh arms. It is bounded to the Bast and SoutV East 
by the Sutledee ; to the North by the snowy range of the Himalaya, 
beyond M^c]/its feudatories, the Jummoo Rajas, had carried their arms ; 
to the West by tbe Khylfiir and Soliman ranges of mountains ; and to 
the South by the state of Sinde and Bahawulpore. The whole country 
is of an ovoidal form, lying in a S. Wt and N. £. direction, with the 
apex towards Shikarpore, between^the latitudes of 29** and 34^ N., and 
longitudes of 71^ and 76° £. and covering about 85,000 square miles. 
But although this country covers a vast deal of ground, a great part of 
it only nomihally belongs to the Sikhs. This is the case with all the hilly 
country N. W. ^f L^ore, Bucket, Mundee, &c. a large portion of the 
hilly country west of the Indus, with the exception of Peshawur, Dera 
lumaeel Khan and Dera Ghazee Khan, which are ruled by Sikh gover- 
nors ; viz. the country to the North and West of Durbund, all the 
country south of the Teeree or Khybur range, comprehending Cohat, 
Khuttuk, Kalab&gh, &c. • 

Physical aspect of the Country . — ^The Punjaub is an extensive flat 
plain with moTmtains to tlie North and West, and open to the South 
and East, and traversed by five magnificent rivers, the Sutledge, Ravee, 
Chinaub, Jehlum, and Indus, the fertilizing effects of which, protected 
and encouraged by a mild £^d powerful Government, will some day render 
it one of the finest countries in India. At the present moment, the vast 
plain presents nothing but a waste, comparatively speaking, with here 
and there cultivation. Even in the neighbourhood of the very capital 
itself we meet witli extensive jungles, the luxuriance of their rank 
vegetation shewing what the country^coifld be made. But of all people 
in India, there are probq))ly none so badly adapted for the plough as the 
Sikhs ; and the other inhabitants of the Punjab form, comparatively 
speaking, but a small population for this extensive couqfry. There is 
nothing, however, which strikes the traveller so much as the scanty po- 
pulation* of the Punjaub, when compared with the well populated 
country include dunder the protected states. Proceeding from Lahore 
to Julalpore, vi& Kosif Meraliwallah, Allipore, Ramnuggur, Mangut, &c. 

* 'I'h^ greater part of the Mussulmati agricultural population of the Punjaub arc 
Juts, a class of Hindkees. 
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we pass over vast uncultivated tracts, with here and there in tlie centre 
of the bushy jungle a small village, with some rich estivated fields 
around ; now and then breaking up the monotony of the dat plain, we 
meet with the hillocks marking the sites of towns and villas which are 
now no more ; but of which the streets and houses havef leftXliiB memento 
of their former existence ; or deep ravines, the haunts of the wolf and 
the jackal. Bands of sand traverse the country in a N. and S. direc- 
tion, which point out the old beds of rivers, and prove that all of them 
have been changed. Thus the Sutle^ge, which formerly ran close to the 
town of Loodianah, is now seven miles to the northward ; tlie Ravee 
which twenty years ago washed the walls of the city of Lahore, runs in 
a channel three miles off to the northward ; the Chunab drhich ten or 
twelve years ago ran close to the town of Ramnu^jgur, js liow four miles 
distant ; and the same applies to the Jehlumt These changes also are 
striking in the Indus, where it leaves its mountain channel at Kalab^gll. 
Kunkur, a compact marl, formed no doubt from the deposition of 
springs that formerly existed, is frequently to be found, forming beds, &c, 
in the clayey soil. But till we r^ach Jalalpore, we do not meet with any 
other rock in situ. 

Soils , — The soil varies in a remarkable (^gree from stiff day to sand, 
mixed with each other in variable proportions and with vegetable mat- 
ter. Between Jalalpore and Find Dadur Khui, it consists of a black 
rich loam, and is probably the finest we sajir in the Punjaub. Mixed 
up with the soils, carbonate and sulphate of soda are frequently met 
with, and if in quantity the land is not worth cultivating. Several 
large tracts are in this manner rendered barren, particularly on the 
West side of the Indus in proceeding to Peshawur. 

Salt Range , — From Alalpore, the salt range extends in a N. W. by 
W. direction on to Maree on the Indus, when«»it crosses the river, and 
can be traced from thence onwards to the Khybur or Teera mountains. 
From it various secondary branches proceed, as one to the I^., where it 
is met with in the neighbourhood of Rotas, and on which the fort 
of that name is built, forming the Tillah hills of Elphinstone ; it extends 
for a short distance Northward, andq)robably then makes a ben4 to the 
Eastward. All these ranges join the low group of hills to the North- 
east, but uone of them cross the Jelum below the town of Jelum. 
These, however, cross there and run on by Bimber, Jummoo, ^^urpoor, 
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and down by the JSouth of Belaapore, crossing the Jumna» at Fyzabad, 
and the*' Granges* at Hurdwar.* The whole course from Jelum is as near 
South-east ks possible, like all the other secondary ranges of the 
Himalayas.f ^he salt range is parallel to the central or high moun- 
tarn range. 

Rocks. — ^I'he rocks mel withiat Jelalpore, consist of 

1. Limestone, 

2. Sandstone, 

3. Sigidstone Conglomerate, 

4. Red and green Marls, 

5. Gypsum, 

6. Conglomerate. 

Co/t^/omerd)fe.r— Refting upon the five rocks mentioned, in an uncon- 
formable position, there is a conglomerate, held together partly by cal- 
(fareous and partly by siliceous matter ; in it occur rounded masses or 
boulders of granite, syenite, trap, quartz rock and limestone, &c., the 
last of which abounds with organic remains. We meet with this rock 
in situ some miles to the Westward, and on the road leading to 
Kalab^h, as well as at that place, it points out the direction fol- 
lowed by the stream which deposited the conglomerate. 

Limestone. — It is very compact, and varies in colour from greyish 
white to greyish black ; it is devoid of organic remains, and forms the 
highest parts of the mountains, rising to a height of about 1500 feet 
above the river Jehlum. 

Sandstone Conglomerate . — ^The town of Jelalpore is built on the in- 
clined sandstone conglomerate strata, and principally of that rock. It 
has a very pretty appearance, the houses being neatly arranged in a 
niche of the mountains, and about siifty feet up the acclivity, the name 
dates back to the time of Jehangeer, at which period it was large and 
populous ; the ruins, now seen about two hundred feet above the present 
site, testify to the accuracy of the statement. It was destroyed by 
Runject Singh about the commencement 5f his career, it being then 
principally ^inhabited by Mussulmans. Hindoos now form the bulk of 
the population. On the hill overlooking it, are the ruins of an old fort, 
which appears to have been almost entirely built of boulders. 

• • 

* Journal of the Asiatic Society. , Elphinstone's Caubul, vol. 11. p. 407. 
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All the rocks, with the exception of the conglomerate mentic»necf, are 
highly inclined, the angle vaiying from 35^ to 60^ ; thorfi is no.uniform 
direction, as they dip N. £. and W. ; nor is there any p!utonian rock 
seen to account for this extraordinary arrangement. • 

Gypsum — Economical Uses , — ^The gypsum occurs imlifdd^d in the 
red and green marls, its color being either Vhite, fose or brick red; 
from this place to the river, which is only distant half Coss, masses 
of any size might be carried, and it is found here equal to the finest 
gypseous alabaster of the European^ continent ; it is of this shbstance 
that the beautiful groups of small white figures and vases imported 
from Italy are made. The celebrated plaster of Paris is procid^d by 
exposing this rock to heat, which deprives it of its water of crystalliza- 
tion, it then falls to the state of a white powder, wl^ch has a strong 
affinity for water. Captain Franklin speaking about this fbek, as found 
among the Himalayas, says, ** It is probable that its chief use in Bengid 
for some time, would be as convertible into plaster of Paris, and afford- 
ing a material for cornices and ornamental work, to the banishment of 
the very rude productions of |his kind that we have hitherto put up 
with.** There is perhaps a sufficient quantity of it to answer any demand 
likely immediately to arise. When the Government House was last re- 
paired, it was considered desirable to obtain a Sufficiency for the pur- 
pose above-mentioned ; but the fact of its occurrence within our own 
mountain provinces was not known at that time ; as it is within fifty or 
sixty miles of water carriage, it might he expected to pay for its transport. 
In addition to its value in the arts, it forms an exceUent manure, and 
could be applied with great advantage to many of the soils in the Punjab. 
To the native its uses are quite unknown ; but when it is appreciated, 
or rather when the country falls into the hands of a Government which 
knows its value, we may venture to predict, f(om its occurring in such 
vast quantity close to the banks of the river, that it will form a valu- 
able article of exportation to Bombay, &c. or even now^ as by the 
excellent arrangements made with the Lahore Government by Mr. 
Clerk, it is not liable to duty. To the Bombay Gover]|pent therefore 
the gypsum is well worthy of attexktion, seeing that it might be most 
advantageously used in the public buildings, in making the ornamental 
works, and for many other purposes ; and it would! as Captain Franklin 
remarks, afford the proper material for m^ing cornices to thfi exclu- 
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sion of the rude a,!rticles now in use. The experiment is well worthy 
of a trial, whether executed by Ooyemment or by private means ; if by 
the latter, aiid encouraged, it would no doubt yield a good return. 

fVoceeding ^ong the hills in a W. by N. direction, we reached the 
village oi A^^aniVallah, distant about four cobs. The inhabitants are 
principally Awans we ''ought rather to say were, seeing that it is 
almost entirely deserted, owing to the rapacity of lUja Ooolab Singh’s 
soldiery. To reach the village we proceeded up the banks of a small 
ravine, and as we approached its vicinity, we found the road all paved with 
rounded boulders, which are strewed over the whole country. On the 
hill above them is a fort garrisoned by 200 of the Jummoo troops. 

Gypsum in enormous beds of 13 feet in thickness and upwards is 
here met with and ^sociated with it, the pure crystalline variety, 
named selenite. • 

^iJutaneh Salt Mines , — A few miles further to the W. and by N. is 
the village of Kewal, where we pitched our camp, and proceeded to 
examine the salt mine of Jutaneh, distant about 4 coss. The road lies 
along the base of the mountains, and abounds with ravines. On the 
acclivity is seen the pretty village of that name, surrounded by palm 
trees ; it is the’-residence of the miners, and contains about two hundred 
inhabitants. The mines, however, are about two miles further on, but 
beyond this all the water is either salt or brackish, and to reach them, 
we proceeded up the bed o[ a small nullah, by the action of the stream 
of which the strata have been well exposed. The mines, three in number, 
are about 45 feet above the bed of the stream, and have been opened 
20, 30 and 35 years respectively ; the shafts are about six feet in height 
and three in breadth, varying in length from 140 to 180 yards, and 
sunk through the red marl, in which ^ocli: the rock salt occurs imbed- 
ded. It also contains large imbedded masses of gypsum, which in many 
places are highly polished by the mere "friction of the miners* bodies in 
passing and reptissing. The descent is down a gradually inclined plane 
till we reach the principal bed, when we descend into the body of the 
mine by stej)sg|ut in the salt. Before arriving at the principal^ bed of 


• The Awans, accordiirg to Elphinstone, belong to the class of Hindkees ; they form 
nearly the whole population of th^ country on the East side of the Indus to the South 
of Attock. Some part of the country is occupied by the Khuttuks and Bauricki. 
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salt, however, we pass several smaller ones, varying from thtee to six 
feet in thickness ; the largest, the one now worked, is*f^m 170 to 200 
feet. 

Mines . — ^The dress of the miner consists of a small piece of dirty frhite 
cotton cloth wrapped round the middle of the boJy, a* 'similar piece 
round the head ; and to protect his shiiA from theT splinters of rock salt, 
a thick pad of black woollen cloth is worn. His tools are few in 
number and of a. simple nathre ; viz. a large hammer, sharp-pointed at 
one end and flattened at the o^er, ^chisels and handspike ; with these, 
he removes masses var 3 dng in weight from three to four pucka maunds 
(240 to 320 lbs.}, two of which are a camel load. Smaller masses 
are also removed to load oxen, 8cc. In removing the large masses 
accidents, owing to the narrowness of the sli^ts, •fir^^uently occur. 
To light up the mine, small oil lamps ard used, appended to which 
are long hooks, in order to fasten them to any projecting pidce 
of rock salt. The miner is capable of removing from situ eight 
pucka maunds per diem, for which he receives an* anna per maund, 
but he supplies himself with tools and oil, which cost four annas. On 
carrying the salt out of the mine, an additional two annas is given ; 
this however is the work of another individual, who is capable of re- 
moving sixteen maunds per diem. By camels, bullocks, &c. the salt is 
conveyed to ftnd Dadur Khan, (as no salt is^ allowed to be sold at the 
mines,) and there sold at the rate of a rupe^the pucka'maund. When 
the Maharajah Runjeet Singh held the mines in his own hands, a rupee 
was charged for a camel load; but prior to farming them out to the 
Jammoo Rajas, he had raised the price to 2 rupees. Now the price of a 
camel load varies from 6 to 8 rupees, and before reaching Ambala, pay- 
ing hire, duty, &c., it costs from *8 to 20 rupees. 

The salt is sold in the baz^ at the rat» of from 13 to 15 seers 
per rupee. 

The mines are guarded by a party of the Raja’s hill ttoops. In the 
central division of the toVn cff Find Dadur Khan, (it being divided 
into three,) which contains about 10,000 inhabitaaitsi» there is a 
mud fort also garrisoned by a battalion of their troops, with some 
horse artillery ; facing it, there is a wide plain *o/i which the salt was 
lying in great quantity ; here also scales ^are erdcted for weighing it 
prior to loading the camels, of wh^ch t)iere were about 70 or 80 present. 

2 D 
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Koura 'Mine , — Further to the westward is the largest mine ; viz. that 
of Kourar, so named from a village of that name ; it is four ooss from 
Find Dadur Khim, and the route to it is similar to that which leads to 
the other minefi> up the bed of a mountain torrent, containing but 
little water, ets banks however were in many places covered with 
efflorescence of salt, tesetnbling^much from its pure white color, snow 
that had newly fallen. The village of Koura built on the acclivity of a 
small hill is close to the mine, and contains about 250 inhabitants. 
Here we were met by some of Rstja Ooolaub Singh’s people. The 
shaft is similar to those already described, but of a greater length, 
being not less than 300 yards. On sinking it, much practical know- 
ledge has been evinced ; thus, in the gallery we frequently pass beds of 
ten and twelve Yee^. in thickness, these, however, have been cut through, 
and left untouched, and the shaft carried on to the great deposit ; but 
h(fw the individual who first opened the mine was led to conclude 
that a large bed of salt existed beyond the smaller ones, (it being 
so contrary to thb native character to risk capital if a means of re- 
paying him with interest, for that he hasi^already laid out, is presented, 
which undoubtedly the beds mentioned would have done ;) whether by 
the out-cropping of the saltan another part of the hiUs, from mining 
operations carried on in some other place, or from geological reason- 
ing, we could not ascertepn. Even as to the definite tihe when the 
mines were opened, we cqpld not get any information, further than 
that it was during the time of the emperors. On entering the mine all 
the natives took off their shoes, and proceeded barefooted. After we had 
gone down the gently inclined plane some two hundred yards, the air 
became very oppressive ; to descend into the great cavities we found a 
similar arrangement of steps cut in tlie iolid rock salt, but the sight 
presented here was truly magnificent, far surpassing any geological 
exhibition that we had ever witnessed, and well repaid us for our suffo- 
cating trip. By the innumerable lamps the mine was well lighted up, 
which being reflected by the beautiful crystalline walls, formed a. 
splendid an^} brilliant hall of about three hundred feet in circum- 
ference by fifty in height, contrasting well with a deep dark abyss, to the 
end of which the eye^ eould not penetrate, formed by an old abandoned 
shaft which water had inundated. Adjoining to this, there are several 
others in a similar state. The thickness of the principal bed could not 
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be ascertained, as it occupies the whole extent of the mine* but it is 
upwards of several hundred feet. * ^ 

Characters of the Rock Sa//.— The rock salt in colour varies from 
white to flesh or brick red, granular, the concretions being very large 

V A * 

and very compaet, so much so, that various ornamental articles are cut 
out of it. I was presented with a series of small vessels of it, which 
wese highly polished ; in pieces of about an inch in thickness it is 
transparent or semi-transparent ; it occasionally assumes the stalactitic 
form, several stalactites of a pyre white colour, and more than a foot 
long were brought to me. 'Fhis salt is extensively used throughout 
India, and is so pure as only to require grinding. 

At 8 A. M. the thermometer stood in the shade at 45*, in the mine at 
82^ ; but owing to the particular state of the ^ir, k a^eared to be 
much more; to health it is most prejudicial^ the natives informed me 
that all of them suffer severely, after working a few years, from afieft- 
tions of the chest, so much so, that the average period of life with them 
does not average more than from thirty-five to forty y^ars ; all present- 
ed a most sickly appearance, similar to that which we observed in indi- 
viduals living near to marshy districts in the Pinjore valley. 

Relations of the Strata. — ^'fhe relative position which*the strata bear 
to each other, is well seen in the section formed by the bed of the 
nuUali. Here we have a red compact sandsfone forming the funda- 
mental rocks, and inclining at an angle of froyn 35* to 55" ; resting up- 
on it we find the red marl in which the rock salt occurs imbedded. 
Gypsum does not occur in beds, but imbedded masses in the marl. In 
color the marl is red, green, greyish white, &c. Forming the superin- 
cumbent rock there is a breccia, consisting of red sandstone, marl, gyp- 
sum, and limestone, held togethdf by calcareous matter, and resting 
in an unconformable position, as the rock at Jelalpore, and like it the 
limestone boulders contain organic remains, and in such quantity do 
they occur as to lead to the supposition, that it has been almost 
entirely, though not exclusively^ formed through the agency of the 
fossil animals. Since the brilliant discoveries of Ehrenbcrg with the 
microscope, which have brought to light a new world of anima]s, the 
old dogma, omnis calx e vermibus ; omnis silex* e vermibus ; omnis 
ferrum e vermibus, has been again revived ; the size of these animals is 
sometimes so very minute, that Ehren^rg has proved that a million 
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may occar in a cubic inch of chalk. But it has been proved that the 
organic matter does not always bear the same proportion in chalk from 
different quarters ; thus in specimens from the North of Europe, the quan- 
tity *of inorganic earthy chalk exceeds that of the organic bodies ; but in 
specimens fmlm the South of Europe, the animal remains largely pre- 
dominate. Ehrenbeig in^4iia work on the animalcular constitution of 
chalk, describes and figures specimens from twelve localities in Eurepe, 
Asia, and Africa, all of which are filled with foraminilerous and other 
minute chambered shells; the number of species amounting to 81, 
some calcareous and some siliceous, including twenty-two species of 
microscopic nautilites, nummulites, and cyprides, and forty species of 
infusori; with these there are a few confervas and other minute 
vegetables.* ^That ^‘le calcareous matter which invests the exuviae 
of molluscous and radiated animals found in the limestone above-men- 
tioned. as also in a nummulitic limestone which we shall afterwards 
notice as occurring among the Himalayas, the limestone of Caraberg, 
the muschelkalk ^of the continent of Europe, the nummulitic lindestone of 
Hussun Abdal, the encrinal and coral limestone of the Silurian and 
carboniferous systems, is a segregation, (as supposed by Buckland and 
Jameson,) froth the watery in which these were deposited, and not 
formed by the animals themselves, is more than probable. 

As we ascend the Pass leading into the salt range which lies four 
COBS to the N. W. from^Pind Dadur Khan we cross over a range of 
limestone abounding with organic remains, similar to those met on the 
boulders ; in height it is about 500 feet, very rugged and steep, and 
two miles in length. At the summit is the village of Chout, we 
then get into a large and well cultivated valley, through which our 
route lay six miles, and cross a smsdl tiill of fossiliferous limestone, in 
which a thick bed of brown iron ore or hematite occurs imbedded, and 
from Ebrenberg’s researches we are entitled to infer, that in it organic re- 
mains will t)e foupd. Descending a gentle acclivity, we arrive at the small 
but pretty village of Choia Sydun Shah ; frbm whence the road to Rofas 
winds aloqg the banks of a small stream, whose water is supplied by a 
large spring in the centre of the town. Its inhabitants are mostly all 
fukeers, and it is so celebrated for its sanctity by the Hindoos, as to 


* Buckland ; Ediub. New Phil. Journ. vol. XXI. p. 441. 
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cause them to bring the bodies of their relations here.^fcnr fifty miles 
round, in order to bum them. When we were there, there^were several 
burning, and the ashes of others collected in heaps. Of ^M^araja Run- 
jeet Singh, who has built a large house, it was a favosite r^ort, *and 
there was one building for the Jummoo Rajas. (Dhian Singh and Goo- 
kub Singh.) The building material isdimestone/the rock of the dis- 
trict. On it in the neighbourhood of Rotas there is a coating of calcare- 
ous sinter and tuik,* fifteen feet or more in thickness, shewing that 
springs (they bring spring depo^its,)*were formerly more abundant than 
they now are. They, as well as the limestone, are extensively used for 
building purposes, and for making lime. 

Springe . — ^The springs, like all the other springs in the t’unjaub and 
AffghanistaUft which issue from limestone district, belong to that divi- 
sion which is hot in winter and cold in suihmer; the temperature of 
the air in the morning being twenty degrees lower than that of tUb 
water. Similar springs were met with among the Himalayas, in the 
Bijouni Galley, between Saeeki Huttee and Belaspcfire, Cohat, Hus- 
sun Abdul, &c. The depth of the one at Rotas is said to be unknown. 
Regarding it there is a tradition which 1 was told by one of the natives, 
viz. that a man who had been engaged making a rope fbr twelve years 
attempted with it to fathom it, but could not find any bottom. Op- 
posite the spring a shamianah is erected, and beneath it a charpoi, 
covered with a white sheet ; here a Grunth, (tl^ sacred book of the Sikhs,) 
is placed, and before it sits a man night and day with a punka in his 
hand, to drive away flies, repeating passages from the sacred volume. 

From Rotas on to Maree on the Indus the whole country consists of 
extensive plains surrounded by mountains, in general barren in the ex- 
treme. It is in these tliat the best horses of the Punjaub are bred, but 
that does not infer much, as a very good country bred horse is seldom 
seen. 

* Probably this is the rock alluded to by my friend Mr. Griffith in his report on 
the subjects connected with Aff|Khani6t|p, when mentioning the sources of springs he 
says, ** The bed of the ravine by which the army descended from Lala Ghurree Beg, 
was found to be dry to within one mile of AH Musjid, at a place called Siri Ghushma, 
where there are copious supplies /rom a soil of cavernous limestone. Indeed, this rock 
seems to be the principal source of the springs of the country in those parts beyond 
the influence of the melting of the perpetual snows.*' Journal Asiatic Society, new 
series. No. 34, page 809. • ^ 

t See Reports by Lord, Burnes, Griffith, &c. 
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The higher and mountainous parts of the country are composed of 
limestoife and red marl, and the plains, when an outcrop is seen, of sand- 
stone and conglomerate, the former being sometimes of a green color, 
and but little inclined. At KuUur Kahar, the conglomerate is uncon- 
formable to t^e other ro^ks, and in its character differs from that rock 
at Jelalpore, in the lizhestone cofitaining no organic remains. Proceeding 
onwards W. N. W., we cross many mountain streams or nullas, aU of 
them in general receiving the name of Soane, owing to the sand on their 
banks containing gold, for which it is extensively washed during every 
month of the year ; that of December, January, and February excepted. 
The gold obtained is similar to that found on the banks of the Indus. 
From Muzan to Maree the country is still open, till within three coss of 
the latter, when^the mountains contract, forming a narrow defile, the 
saliferous rocks on either side rising to a height of two and three hundred 
teet. As we approach near the banks of the river, the country is covered 
with boulders of trap, granite, syenite, homstone, porphjnry, &c. 

Maree and Kalabdgh . — Of all geological sites in India, therd are pro- 
bably none more interesting or important- than that comprehended under 
Maree and Kalabfigh, the^ former on the East, the latter on the West 
side of the river Indus, and distant from each other about half coss ; 
interesting for the nature, position, and organic remains which the 
rocks contain ; and iropoi;jta'nt from its mineralogical riches. 

Rocks. — 1. Magnesian Limestone. 

2. New red Sandstone. 

3. Fossiliferous Limestone. 

4. Red Marl and Sandstone, with 

i. Goal and Mineral Sulphur. ^ 

ii. Rock Salt. * 

iii. Gypsum. ^ 

iv. Brown and red Iron Ore. 

V. Alum Slate. 

The oldest rock met witK is the m^esian limestone, which varies 
in color from pale grey to dark blue ; fracture more or less conchoidal, 
with an earthy aspect ; homstone occurs in it in layers or imbedded 
masses. The lowe^*beds are destitute of organic remains, but the 
^uppcr abound in them ; the most common fossils being marine shells 
Ijclonging to the genera pro^ucti^ spirifer, gryphaea, nautilus, &c. 
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Imbedded in it there are also enormous masses of red and brown iron 

ore or hematite, which resisting the action of the weather better than 

the limestone, stand out in bold relief. In many places the needle of 

the compass is rendered quite useless, even at a considerable *distancc 

from the rocks, owing to their being highly magnetic lEvom the quantity 

of iron which they contain. Resting upon •the limestone, we have 

sandstone, varying in colour from greyish white to dark reddish brown ; 

in some places so soft as to crumble under the finger ; in others so hard 

as to give sparks with steel. The compact dark variety whose colour is 
• • • • 
owing to the peroxide of iron, abounds with teeth, bones, and coprolites 

of enormous animals, judging from the size of the first ; but whether 
they belong to saurions or sauroid fishes, we have not b&n able to deter- 
mine from the imperfect nature of the specimefts, but plobably to the lat- 
ter. In Cutch, a caudal vertebra, said by Messrs. Clift an^ Owen to belong 
to a saurian has been found in strata, which appear to belong to tUh lias 
or oolite period.* We broke up enormous slabs of red sandstone studded 
with teeth, some of whose summits were quite flat; being worn down, 
shewing that the animal to^ which they belonged had far advanced in 
years. In the coprplites, teeth and scales occur, pointing out that th^ir 
habits were carnivorous. In England, in this formation, the remains of 
two saurian genera palaeosaurus and thecodontosaurus have been 
foundjf and they are the most ancient examples of fossil reptiles yet 
found in the British islands. In their organization, they are allied to 
the iguana and monitor. In Germany, saurians have been met wdth in 
the zechstein limestone, which is the oldest rock on the continent in 
which these remains have been found ; they belong to the genera pro- 
toTosaurus, also allied to the monitors. It is, however, remarkable that 
the sandstone in whidh the Organic remains occur at Kalabagh is deeply 
coloured with the peroxide of iron, and it is a well kno^tm fact, that 
scarcely any are ever found* in rocks where this metal is found to 
abound ; thus we often find red and white sandstones alternating with 
each other, but only the latter containing organic remains ; and in Eng- 
land and Scotland it is the grey and calcareous beds. Somq exceptions to 
this rule arc met with as in Forfarshire, and Lord Greenock ^e think, 

found fossil teeth and coprolites in a red sandstone in East Lothian. 

• • 

* Grant's Trans. Geological Society, 11. Sec. • 

t See Proc. Geological Society, No. 45, Messrs. Riley and Stuchbury, as quoted 
by Lyell. 
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Resting u][)oii the red sandstone we have the red marl in which the 
rock salt and gypsum occur imbedded. Its colour, as in other quarters 
mentioned, varies exceedingly, being red, white, blue, green, &c. The 
rock saft occurs in vast beds of several hundred feet in thickness, 

exposed and clost*to tlie edge of the river, so that when it rises, owing 

* 1 • 

to the hot season causing the melting of the snow in the mountainous 
regions to the N. and N. N. W., it uniformly washes away a part of 
the salt ; its color is generally red, approaching to rose red, but some- 
times white \ structure lamellated, bpt very compact. The gypsum 
associated with it is either of a rose red, or greyish white colour, and 
of a granular structure. Like the rock salt, it occurs forming moun- 
tains of considerable height ; in some places we find it studded with 
crystals of rock ‘crystal, *the colour varying in general with the rock ; 
the most beautiful varieties are the rose red, but they also occur white, 
grey,* brick red, black, &c., varying from transparent on the edges to 
semitransparent, translucent and opaque \ in form gener^y the six- 
sided prism terminated by the double six-sided pyramid, but with 
numerous modifications of the terminal plapps, and sometimes the lateral 
• planes are wanting altogether, when we have formed the double six- 
sided pyramid. In other crystal^ one of the lateral jilanes will be large at 
the expense of all the other five, which are only represented in miniature, 
but the forms are much too^ varied to attempt to notice them all. In 
size they vary from that of jnillet seed to two or three inches. The 
resplendent appearance presented by the gypsum when the sun is shin- 
ing, produced by these imbedded crystals, is very striking. The occur- 
rence of rock crystal in this locality is both very extraordinary and ex- 
ceedingly interesting, and this is tlie only one that we are aware of in 
which silica in a pure state is thus assocfatcft with* sulphate of lime. In 
the carbonate of lime or limestone, it is met with, but even in this loca- 
lity it is* rare. The crystals are of contemporaneous formation with the 
gypsum, and probably have been formed by segregation of silica from 
that rock. In the rock salt, though much more rarely, crystals are 
also found imbedded. 

Associated with the red marl there ris a white sandstone in which coal 
along with mineral sulphur occurs. To examine its value and adapta- 
tion to economical purposes, particularly steam vessels, was one of 
the principal objects of my journey to this place. Tl^ late lamented 
travellers, Bumes and Wood, had eacA reported, I believe, to Govern- 
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ment, and pointed out that this district would yield coal in sufficient 
quantity to supply the demand ; if, however, any attention had been paid 
to the geological structure of the country by them, they could have 
at once declared that no coal of value or worth worl^ng would* be 
found* * * *. * 

Some months prior to undertaking the journey, a series of papers 
regarding the coal of Kolab&gh was put into my hands by ^^r. G. Clerk, 
Governor General's Agent, requesting me to give my opinion as to the 
probability of coal being found in J;he district of Kalabdgh in any quantity. 
After perusing the papers, I answered in the negative, unless it was 
found that the true coal formation, or carboniferous system, dipped 
under the saliferous system, out-croppiugs of which miglit be found 
containing beds of coal. Such, however, is nof the ca9e. But one 
of the enterprising officers mentioned, has eten gone furrier, and as- 
serted, that ** were the salt range. East of the Indus examined by a ge<^ 
legist, there is ample reason to believe, that discoveries of value to Go- 
vernment would be the result," alluding to the discovefy of coal. In a 
private letter to the address of Mr. G. Clerk, an extract of which has been 
published in the Asiatic Society’s Journal, we mentioned the existence 
of coal, probably the same as found by Bqrnes* and W^ood ; it is not 
true bituminous coal, and had they examined the localities in which it 
was found, and the district, they would, had thpy been at all conversant 
with geology, have come to the conclusion, tjiat the Kalab^h district 
would not yield coal in sufficient quantity fit to be used for economical 
purposes. In no place has bituminous coal ever been met with worth 
working above the magnesian limestone. Statements have been made 
to this effect, but when properly examined, have invariably been found 
to be incorrect. In the letter above ’quoted, dated 15th November, 1841, 
we state, that the coal met with’jst Kalab&gh occurs in thii^ seams in a 
white sandstone that alternates with the red marls in which the rock 
salt and gypsum are imbedded. The largest seam is, in breadth about 
seventeen inches, consisting pajtly of coal, sandstone, and mineral 
sulphur. The coal met with is partly brown coal and lignite,»and partly 

• 

* Specimens of supposed coal were transmitted to the lat^ Secretary of the Asiatic 
Society in 1832, from Luchee, Kurpa, &c. On examination be found, that they were 
nothing but bituminous slate. How such an error^ could have been committed in 
forwarding such specimens, is very extraordinary. 

• • * 2 K 
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jet and «iot true bituminous coal ; but well adapted, from the experi- 
ments which we made on a small scale, for steam purposes, burning 
with much ^ame, emitting much gas, and at the same time leaving but 
a small quantity of earthy matter or ashes.* Probably, however, they 
were led’intp*err5r, which even in Britain sometimes happens, By con- 
founding the aluin rlate,^’ which is of a greyish black colour, and is 
associated with the white sandstone in which the seams of coal occur, 
lliis is not at all improbable, as the colour of the alum slate is so very 
dark, ahd so apt to deceive the eye of the traveller ; the colour too, is 
owing id bituminous matter. The use of coal as a fuel is unknown to 
the natives, being used by them as a medicine in various diseases, and 
is so mueh^piized as to have led them to suppose, that a large sum 
would be given for itl’ From the different seams, about two thousand 
maunds had been collected and brought to the town of Kalabagh, 
where it was stored up by a number of individuals, in quantities of from 
10 to 100 maunds, for which they expected to get 4 rupees per pucka 
maund=lb 64. •* 

Resting upon the red sandstone, we meet with a limestone abounding 
with fossil organic remains ; it occupies the same position as the mus- 
chelkalk, a formation which has only been properly identified in France 
and Germany. Murchison has no doubt pointed out certain beds in 
England as its equivalent, as in them he has found many organic 
remains, which are also found in the muschelkalk or shell limestone. 
Such characters deserve the highest consideration; but on the other 
hand, if in another quarter of the world a limestone is found with 
organic remains, differing from those met with in a rock holding the 
same geological position in Europe, are we from this character to infer 
that these rocks are of different ages ? If we do this, we are taking 
for granted, that at-the time of the deposition of the saliferous system, 
the laws wLich regulate the distribution of the organic kingdom, ope- 
rated simuftaneously throughout the globe. If we look at the orga- 
nic world of the present day, and trace out .its distribution, we find 
that in each continent, we have a particular series of animals and 
plants peculiar to it. Thus for instance, let us first examine the mam- 
maluglcal kingdom, /fo how many genera does this remark not apply ? 


Journal of the Asiatic Society, 2d Series, No. 37, p. 2. 
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Thus in America, we have the genera Cebus, lacchus, *Procyon, 

Cercoleptes, Didelphis, Condylura, Icalops, Auchcnia/ MjrrmiCophaga, 

Cavia» &c. In Australasia: Echidna, Thylacynus, pasyurus, Pera- 

meles, Ornithor 3 rnchus, Phascolarctos, Petaurus, Phascolondys,^ &c. * In 

Asia, Galeopethicus, Dysopes, Ailurus, Artict|s, ParaAoximis, Moschus, 

&c. Peculiar to Africa and Europe, we co^d Also point out many 

genera. Again, if we turn our attention to the ornithological king. 

dom, we shall find the same remarks to apply. Thus proper to 

America, we find the Genera Pipra,t Rupifcola, Phibalura, Casmorhyn- 

chus, Gymnocephalus, Procnias, Alector, Crax, Penelope, Dicholo- 
• • 
phus, Crotophaga, Cassicus, Icterus, Zanthonms, Rhamphastos, Rheas, 

Tanagra. In Asia, Calyptomena, Satyra, Tetraogallus, l!ophophorus, 
Argus, Polyplectron. * • * 

These, however, are only cited for arguntent, seeing that we could 
point out genera in every department of animated nature as peculiftr 
to individual continents. Moreover, in the distribution of animals and 
plants throughout each continent, we find most stfiking differences 
depending upon the position. ^Thus the Zoology of Northern Asia is 
strikingly different from that of the Southern ; the Zoology of Southern 
Africa, from that of Western Africa ; an^ as we have* elsewhere re- 
marked, as in the Botanical, so in the Zoological kingdom, we shall 
no doubt find a series of Birds, Quadrupeds, ^c. having as their fixed 
places of abode certain regions of the world, beyond which, though a few 
may migrate, yet upon a careful examination, the greater number will 
be found to be confined. ''t 

Such being the state of the distribution of the organic kingdom as 
now exhibited, are we entitled to infer that it, long prior to the creation 
of man, was subjected to laws differing from those now in action ? Our 
knowledge regarding fossil organic remains would lead us to infer that 
such was not the case, though probably during the deposition of the car- 
boniferous, saliferous, and oolitic, wealden, and in the cretaceous and older 
tertiary systems, the climatdin northern regions was then milder than it 
now is, and that genera of animals and plants were ther^ met with 
which are now peculiar to tropical regions. Allowing this to be tl^e fact, 

* By Dr. Burtun a species of pipra is said to have been fSund among the Hima- 
layas. Is it not a Parus ? See Proc. Zool. Soc. • ^ 

t Journal of the Asiatic Society, No. 85^ page 26. 
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which W8 must do, as the observations are based upon incontrovertible 
data, we are liot to admit that if we find strata connected with a parti- 
cular system, and occupying the same position as they do in Europe and 
elsewhere, and composed of the same rocks, that they, because their 
organic remains differ, are ^lot of contemporaneous formation. Thus 
for instance in the limestone rock, which we consider as the equiva- 
lent of the' muBchelkalk, we meet with a coral nearly allied to the 
Eunomia radiata, a fossil met with in the oolite. Agassiz, an autho- 
rity of 'the highest order, has as/serted, that no species occur in two 
geological formations, or even in two different parts of one formation ; 
and lie says, that he has come to this conclusion, not* only from 
an examination of the species of Trigonia,, but that it has been 
confirmed by*liis exafiiination of fossil fishes and echinodermata.* His 
statement, fiased upon ample researches, and a profound knowledge 
of the subjects investigated, will go far to check that rage wbidi 
now exists among geologists, of identifying species found in different 
parts of a formation with each other ; but we agree with Brown, that 
there are species which pass from onf subdivision of a formation to 
the other, and even from one formation into another. Agassiz, to throw 
aside all observations which have been made by his predecessors, 
asserts, that no so-termed character — that is, no observable mark — can 
he so striking as to indicate an absolute specific distinction ; hut at the 
same time it should never he regarded so trifiing as to point to absolute 
identity ; that characters do not mark off species, but that the combined 
relations to the external world in all circumstances do,\ How are 
varieties to be distinguished ? Is the influence of the relations of the 
external world uniform ? Undoubtedly not, and as Brown says, many 
of the distinctions adhering to individudis are the mere result of such 
an influence, or in other words, Agassiz wishes to prove, that until the 
geognostical and geological relations are examined, the species cannot 
be determined, following an extreme course in opposition to those 
fossil geologists who maintcun, that by an examination of a few fossils, 
they can tell the age of any deposits. 

Many of the fossils met with «>in the limestone which we consider 
as the equivalent of. the muschelkalk, are nearly allied to those met 

* Edinb. New Phil. Journ. No. 63, page 97. 
t Edinb. New Phil. Journal, No. 6.3, p. 97. 
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with in the same formation elsewhere, but the greater number of ^em 
are distinct. 

Talking of the relative ages of the salt formation, McCul&ch has fallen 
into a most extraordinary error. Thus, he says, ** This*stratum (salifer- 
ous formation) abounds all over Asia ; and he wbft) de^ed to trace 
its extent, may apparently do it with safety* by«exAmining the sandy 
deserts on a map ; since wherever they have been described by travel- 
lers, it is invariably found that salt occurs in them. There seems no 
reason to doubt that all sandy deserto of the world belong to this 
stratum, and hence the salt pools and the brackish water that*knakes so 
conspicuous a figure in the narratives of travellers ; 1 may namtf ourt; of 
the many, the salt range of hiUs crossing the Indus at Halabegh, and 
extending to Jelalpore ; the desert of salt between Telpran and Ispahan ; 
that which extends from the Helmund river in Seistan*to the rang^ 
which divides that province from lower Mekran, of four hundred milesain 
length ; and another of equal dimensftns, which reaches from Koom and 
Kashan, to the provinces of Mazanderan and Khorassan. But the most 
singular tract of it is found occupying the shores of the Persian Gulph in 
the neighbourhood of Ormuz, not less remarkable for its immense thick- 
ness, than for its configuration and colour. It* is presumeckto be this depo- 
sit, from the gypsum and salt which it contains, and from its connexion 
with the sandy and salt deserts.*'* He then goes on to trace its dis- 
tribution in America and Africa, and says, that here also we shall pro- 
bably form a correct conclusion in considering the sandy deserts of 
these quarters of the world as appertaining to the same tystem.f That 
some deserts may derive their salt from saliferous systems is not at all 
improbable, but nothing is more erroneous or more incorrect to suppose, 
that this is generally the cale.j:* Thus in the great Thurr or Indian 

* Syst. of Geul. vol. ii. p. 229. • 

t Syst. of Geol. vol, ii. p. 230. 

} M. Engelhard states, that there has lately been discovered in the salt mines 
of Hullin implements, and in ^uch a position in regard to the beds of rock salt at 
present worked, as to lead to the coaciusion, that deposits of salt have taken place 
since the coihmencement of the working of these mines, formed by^thc action of 
water on the previously existing beds of rock salt ; and Professor Jameson remarks, that 
this fact is interesting in many respects, and affords a warning to geologists to tfe careful 
to distinguish between original and ancient deposits, and^t^ose of a very recent date 
formed by the action of water, and in an ancient formation. Edinb. New Phil. 
Journal, vol. xxviii. p. 420. * • 
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deaert, part of which separates the Bickaneer from the Bhawulpore 
territory, whiclii was crossed by Elphinstone. who has given a graphic 
account of it. 1 have been informed by that active and talented officer. 
Lieutenant Roj^inson. Agent of the Bhuttee country, that in sinking the 
various wellaln a\:tempting to carry a road from Delhi through Hansi 
and Bickaneer to Bhawalpore, he has always found the salt in layers, or 
beds of soil of different thickness; here water was always salt or 
brackish, but after boring through this bed, another would be found 
devoid df salt, and the water belo^y it fresh ; but it only remains so for 
a short 'time, owing to the infiltration of salt water from the upper 
beds, and which has thrown much difficulty in his way in carrying 
out his plank In a few parts of India, do we not meet with vast salt 
tracts unconr^cted w^th the saliferous strata? Thus in the Tirhoot 
district, Ainlmla district, Punjaub, &c. ; nor on the other hand does it 
follow that those tracts, which occur in the neighbourhood of the 
saliferous system, are salt. Thtft for instance, the finest soil in the 
Punjaub is that found between .Jelalpore and Find Dadur Khan, 
and it is well known, that no soil i^ worse adapted to cultivation 
than a saliferous one, it causing large tracts to remain waste ; the only 
use of it being* to obtain s^t, which is either the carbonate, sulphate, 
or muriate of soda ; nitre too is not uncommon. 

Alum Slate , — Next tojthe rock salt in economical value at Kalabfigh 
is the alum slate, from which large quantities of alum (sulphate of 
alumina) is manufactured. In making it, there are fourteen manufactures 
engaged, with from 12 to 18 workmen in each. The alum slate which 
occurs in great beds alternating with the red marl, and containing 
beautiful twin crystals of selenite, is brought to the manufactories on 
donkies, at the rate of an anna per pueka maund. 

Manufacture of Alum , — To procure alum, the following is the pittcess 
adopted : first a layer of wood of about two feet in thickness is placed 
on the ground, above it a layer of alum slate of about the same 
thickness, which is sprinkled with water ;« the layers are continued 
successive!}^ for six or seven times, till the heap reaches to a height 
of from 25 to 30 feet; the wood is then lighted, and in the space 
of from 12 to 24 hours, the fire is extingubhed. By this time 
the greyish black colour of the slate is converted into blood red. When 
cooled & thousand maunds* of it are thrown into a brick tank, and 
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mixed with as much water, where it is kept for three days, or tmtil the 
water has acquired a deep red colour, the water is then let loff into 
another tank, all the clay being left behind, and from ^it strained into 
a large iron boiler, and boiled for three or four hours until the^ quantity 
is reduced to a fifth ; from this boiler after beiyg cooled, ^en it is said 
to be cutcha, and mixed with two maunds of potaSh, it is conducted to 
another boiler, and then boiled tiU it is ready, which is ascertained by 
removing a small quantity, and if it then hardens into a solid mass it is 
considered so ; when still hot, it is pljaced in red clay vessels capable of 
holding three pucka maunds, and after crystallizing the vessels are 
broken off, leaving an immense round mass of solid alum ; it is not* 
however, quite pure, being of a red colour and semi*trans*parent ; the 
colour is owing to the iron which it contains. This is the case with 
most of the alum which we have seen in the Upper Provinces. It is 
sold at 19 rupees and 4 annas the camel load of 6 maunds, (equal to 384 
lbs.), of which however 2 rupees and 4 annas are exacted as duty by the 
Mallick. After removing the clay from the vat, it still x^tains the bright 
red colour, which attracted so ipuch the attention of Elphinstone when 
there in 1809, who with the eye of a traveller thus notices it : *' All the 
earth, particularly near the town (Kalabighj^is almost blood red, and this 
with the strange and beautiful spectacle of the salt rocks, and the Indus 
flowing in a deep and clear stream through lofty mountains past this 
extraordinary town, presented such a scene o( wonders, as is seldom to 
be witnessed.”* How long alum has been manufactured is uncertain, 
but from Elphinstone’s observations, it appears to have been so, though 
he was ignorant of the circumstance, long before he visited the place. 

Nitre . — ^It is not met with in the immediate neighborhood of Kala- 
bdgh ; but the soil, from whence it^is obtained, which is of a deep black 
colour, is procured about eight coss to the southward. 

The Mallick of Kalab^h, (Ullah Yar Khan,) derives his income, 
amounting to Rupees 10,000 per annum, almost entirely from the mi- 
neral resources of the country. The salt trade, however, is monopolized 
by Raja Ooolaub Sing, who only allows him to sell two })oat loads, 
varying from 300 to 700 maunds per mensem. To the Nortl^-west 
but little salt is exported, as other mines in that direction occur. 


* Kiogdom uf Caubul, vol. i. M. Todd, page 5V. 
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Mundi Salt Mines . — ^The similarity of the rocks met with at the 
salt mines ix^ the Mundi country. North of the Sutlej, with those of 
Kalabdgh, is too striking to paM unnoticed. The salt mines occur 
in lar^ b^on, the fundamental rock of which is compact lime- 
stone (magnesian) of a ^lue or grepsh colour, and abounding with 
layers of brownish black and greyish white homstone. It rests upon 
a chloritic slate, which is only partially seen N. of the bason, where a 
broad trap dyke (greenstone,) partly compact and partly amygdalloi- 
dal cuts'^through them ; the amygdaloid cavities are either filled, half 
filled, or empty, with calcareous spar, quartz, epidote, &c. In many 
places the limestone is brecciated, but contains no organic remains ; 
in others, it occurs in thin seams regularly arranged, or mixed up 
with each otiier in a confused manner, shewing, that some violent 
action was in operation during the time of its deposition. The hills, 
uiilike those of Kalab^h, are covered with vegetation, rendering an 
examination of the relative position of the different rocks to each 
other intricate, particularly that of the trap to the Neptunian strata. 
All the rocks are highly inclined, the (uagle varying from 35*^ to 70°, 
and the dip W. and by N. 

The marl in which the, rock salt occurs varies exceedingly in 
colour, as at Kalabdgh, being red, green, blue, white, &c. and forming 
hills which rise up in t^ form of peaks and needles to a height of 
three and four hundred feqjt. The needle-shaped formation is produced 
by the action of the weather, and is strikingly seen here, the rock being 
very soft and easily yielding to it ; it is quite devoid of structure, 
and abounds with minute crystals of rock salt, which sparkle like 
diamonds. 

Gypsum only occurs in small vdins^in the marl, and here and 
there we meet with drusy cavities, filled with specular iron ore, or 

c 

small balls of iron pyrites, which when broken, present the radiated 
structure. 

The mines of Darang, as those of Mwdi are termed, are about 3,900 
feet above ^the level of the sea. In 1839, these were worked, two 
closed iSnd one open to the light df day. The first that we visited had 
been woiked for three years, and was about two hundred feet in depth, 
one hundred and fifty of which were through red marl. To descend 
into it, there was a rude ladder, the steps of which were about 2^ feet 
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distant from each other, and was divided into three divisions of stages, 
down which we were lighted by two miners carrying pieces *of pine 
wood, highly impregnated with turpentine, causing it to bum with great 
brilliancy. • * 

Method of working the Mines , — ^In working tlie mines, Ihe most rude 
method is adopted, the only implements* used, beiifg large sledge ham- 
mers. The salt which is very compact and imbedded in the marl, and 
from 50 to 100 feet in thickness, is in all directions traversed by 
spbuts made of the plaintain tre^ , (the only interior works,} wfiich are 
used in conducting water to any part of the mine intended to be work- 
ed ; it by degrees wears away a portion of the salt, and allows the 
miner to get at the remainder, which he breaks up witli his large 
hammer. This is also the plan followed in working^th'b mine open 
to day, (quarry,) the water being brought from a distance of about a 
mile. On enquiring if the water was kept, I was answered with a' look 
of surprise, in the negative ; it, from the latter mine, being carried by a 
winding stream to the Bey ah. The salt is granular dnd very impure, 
containing a large per centage of iron and earthy matter. After work- 
ing a mine for some time, they are obliged, owing to the quantity of 
water, to abandon it, and open one in anot];^er quarter, wliich owing to 
the softness of the marl rock, is easily done. Many mines were pointed 
out to us, which had, for the above reason, beep lately abandoned. 

This rude method of saving implements and^manual labor, is unknown 
in Europe. In the Austrian mines, where the salt is very impure and 
invariably mixed with much clay, large chambers are formed in them, 
and filled with fresh water from the surface, which, attacking the sides 

and roof dissolves the salt, and leaves the clay and extraneous matter 

• • 

to settle at the bottom ; after ten days or a fortnight, when the solu- 
tion becomes sufficiently saturated, the brine is run off to the evapo- 
rating houses, and another supply of fresh water admitted ; ^d this is 
repeated thirty or forty times, till the chambers become so extensive as 
to endanger the roof, and thl'eatep destruction to the interior works. If 
this method was adopted at Mundi, which could be easily done, we 
would have salt equal, or rather supeiibr, to that obtained at the Punjaub 
salt mines. \ • 

Method of removing Salt from the Mines,— \xi removing salt from the 
first mine, eight women and a boy were fmployed, who carried on each 

‘2 F 
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visit two cutcha maunds, (64 lb,) to the godown, distant about half mile, 
and each individual removes from twelve to fourteen loads per diem. 
The salt is carried in conical- shaped baskets, the summit of the cone 
beiifig downw^ds, so that when depositing it, all they do, is to bend 
the body forqn^ard, and aUow it to tumble over their heads. Altogether 
engaged with the mines, theve were 250 individuals, 200 of whom 
receive four rupees per mensem ; the remaining fifty from rupees five to 
rupees fifteen, which brings up the expense of working the mines to 
rupees 2,000 per mensem. The ijum draiirn varies from 3 to 5,000, 
and the average per annum from rupees 35 to 60,000. The salt 
is sold at the rate of two maunds = lb 160 the rupee. A Faharec 
carries to Mundi, which is about twelve miles distant, 26 seers, 
52 fri, for which he i^eceives two annas, or a third of its value. One 
half of the men are engaged at the mines, the otlier in exporting the 
i^alt to Mundi, llelaspore, &c. ; but as its quality is so very inferior, 
but little is exported to the plains. It is occasionally brought down 
to Moubarickpore through Simla. There is another salt mine about 
fourteen coss to the northward, it yields^ however, but a small quantity ; 
viz. fifty maunds. Those of Durung yielding 300 maunds per diem. 

In the cold 'weather, the piiner works from 8 a. m. to 4 p. m., but 
in the morning they complain much of the cold, their only covering 
being a dirty piece of cotton cloth, similar to that worn by the miners 
in the Punjaub mines. Nearly the whole of the inhabitants of Durung 
are engaged in the mines,* a few only cultivating the fields around.f 

* By mistake the name of Vingul has been applied in some maps to the mines ; 
the village of that name is about three coss off. 

t I'o health, the employment of tlie miner here is equally injurious as at Jutaneh, &c., 
and the causes why it is so, opens up a wide^held of investigation. Prior to the Niger 
Expedition leaving England, the subject of malaria attracted much attention. Dr. Daniel 
in a lecture delivered to the Royal Institution«maintained, that the dreaded malaria, as 
also the deadly stinking miasma of Africa, producing languor, nausea, disgust, and 
death, is owing to sulphuretted hydrogen, lire jungle fever of India, is also ascribed 
to the same cause. On the Coast of Africa, the presence of the sulphuretted hydro- 
gen is owing to the action and reaction of thb vegetable matter carried down by the 
tropical riveft, and the sulphates always more or less present in the sea water. This, 
be proxies to he the case experimental lyf It is well known that the soils of the jun- 
gles of India abound with sulphates of soda and magnesia, must not therefore, he 
says, quantities of sulphuretted hydrogen be generated? Can science indicate a reme- 
dy for tl|^s evil ? This the Professor answers in the affirmative ; viz ; fumigation with 
chlorine, by which a chemical actioq is instantly produced. Sulphur being thrown 
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All the rocks, as already mentioned, at Durung, like thosh of Kala- 
bdgh, are highly inclined, but they differ from each o(her in several 
essential points, though they, on the other *band, |jave many tilings 
in common. Thus the limestone and marl are mineralopcalljr the 
same in every character ; but in the forn^r no organk: remains are 
met with. Gypsum occurs in great *abundancd at the latter, and in 
small quantity in the former, where we have a chlorite slate and trap 
associated with the neptunian rocks, and with the marl there is a bed of 
bituminous marl slate, devoid* also of fossils ; and the alum slate is 
wanting. The form in which the salt too occurs is different^; in the 
former in the form of a bason or hollow surrounded on all sides by 
older rocks, and in the latter forming strata with the surrounding 
rocks. The following liable. No. I, will illustrate fhe two forma- 
tions : — 


down, hydrochloric acid formed, and malaria and miasma destroyed. 'I'he Admiralty 
admitting the justness of Daniel's conclusions, has furnished* the Expedition witJi 
chlorine, and no ship hereafter wip proceed to that station without this purifier. 
Jameson's Phil. Jouru. vol. SI, page IBI. — It is a subject well worthy of the attention 
of the Indian Government. How often are the lives of soldiers proceeding through 
that malarious district, the Sunderbunds, destroyed by the eilects of the miasma. In 
future no troops ought to be sent by water without having so much chlorine on 
board. It is also important to know, as has been proved by the experiments of 
M M. Melloni and Pazcii, that a lighted cigar will id part counteract the bad effects 
of sulphuretted hydrogen when it exists in the atmcAphere, a chemical action taking 
place, the products being sulphurous acid, water, and a few traces of sulphur. Phil. 
Joum. vol. 5.3, page 33. — Bischof in a letter addressed to the B'ricnd of Africa, is in- 
clined to call in question DaniePs statement as to the poisonous or miasinatous matter 
deriving its bad efiects from the presence of sulphuretted hydrogen, but agrees with 
him in the advantages to be derived ^om the use of chlorine. Ed. Phil. Journ. vol. 53, 
page 3£. — The cigar has been long afipreciated in India by individuals travelliii^r 
through jungly districts, but its value has only of late been proved experimentally. 
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Revenue , — ^The revenue yielded by the Durung mines is small when 
compared with that of Find Dadur Khan and Kalab&gh^ nor is there any 
chance of the former being much increased, o%ng to fiie nature of the 
salt, and the inaccessibility of the route for beasts of, burden.. On the 
other hand, the latter will *ere long assume a .very different; appearance. 
From Raja Goolaub Singh’s people, Vho monopolizes not only the 
whole of the salt trade, but governs the greater part of the hilly coun- 
try W. of the Jehlum, we could not get any definite information regard- 
ing the annual revenue yielded^ we* believe that it is not far short of 
fourteen lakhs. The time, however, is not far distant, we tru^, that 
when the country comes under the rule of a liberal and enlightened 
Government, (which would be a subject of congratulation to the whole 
agricultural and commercial population,) to see it ihcrQased tenfold. 
The salt will not only supply the whole of Western India, but pro- 
bably may be exported with advantage from Bombay, &c. The alum 
can be manufactured in any quantity, and it only requires encourage- 
ment and protection to increase this article equally with the salt. On 
the value of the gypsum, we hove already commented. When a change 
therefore takes place in the government of this country, we shall no 
doubt see the town of Kalabdgh raised t% one of the most important 
in the Punjaub, although no coal has, nor shall be found worth 
working ; but still we shall soon see another power brought into action in 
propelling vessels, which will do away with altogether the use of fuel ; 
viz. electro-magnetism. Such being the case, we trust not but that 
important and vital object to the commerce of Central Asia, the 
opening of the river Indus to free trade, obtained by the advance of the 
British Army in 1838, \^11 be^duly appreciated, and recompense go- 
vernment for the outlay it caused. As soon therefore as this power is 
brought into play, we may expect to see the trade on this river rival 
that of its sister-river, the Ganges. But in opening up this riyer, another 
grand object has been obtained — a blow given to barbarism in Central 
Asia, and a way laid open to«the advancement of European civili- 
zation. 

As wc ascend the river from Mare*e, which must be done in a boat, 
as there is no road on either side, wc meet wjth highly inclined 
strata of sandstone, with beds of boulders pf quartz, granite, syenite, 
trap, &c. (Fig. I. d,) dipping imder p apglc of 30® to the N. by E ; in 
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some places the boulders are six feet in diameter, and with their longest 
axis is always parallel to the dip of the strata. The same observation was 
made by Saussiife in tl^ Swiss Alps, where he observed conglomerates 
inclined, /or n^ost part of an ovoidal-shape, and in the position men- 
tioned. Frcfm tl\is he in/erred, and that too correctly, that such strata 
must have l^een formerly horiz6ntal, each oval pebble having originally 
settled at the bottom of the water in this position. You sometimes 
meet the boulders, all of which are more or less smooth and rounded by 
attrition^ lying in a different position iirom the one mentioned, which 
has bqen satisfactorily explained by supposing, that during their deposi- 
tion they met with resistance, and the water therefore acting on them, 
gave them the position they now present ; in other instances we meet 
with them i^railged in single rows (Fig. 2. b,) or in beds alternating 
with the sandstone, or in only detached boulders (Fig. L e,) yet having 
tiie above position. In fact, if a similar action as that which raised the 
sandstone strata forming the banks of the Indus, were now to be called 
into action upon the bed of that river, we would have a similar arrange- 
ment presented, and as the boulders generally lie in a N. E. or N. by 
W. direction, we are entitled to infer, that the current by which they 
were deposited flowed from these quarters, and that afterwards by 
plutonian action, the beds were raised to the position they now 
hold. g 

The sandstone which k generally of a white grey or greenish grey 
colour, more seldom red, (but in these beds alternating with the grey 
varieties,) in many places is so soft as to crumble under the linger. In it 
we also meet with contemporaneous beds of quartz rock (c) pointing 
out shifts that abound all along the chffs, (See Fig. 2.) The cliffs 
in general have mural faces rising to a height of two and three hun- 
dred feet, presenting a very bold and fugged appearance ; about a coss 
above Marqp their height is greatest, and decreases as we ascend. Cutting 
through these, innumerable deep ravines are seen, exposing well the struc- 
ture of the rocks. In all those placqs where the river is hemmed in 
by banks, it is very rapid and deep, as at Mukud and Shairkee, &c. This 
department has been ably investigated by Lieut. Wood,* who devoted 
much time in surveying the river. 

* • 

* Survey of the River Ipdus,^ Journal of the Asiatic Society. 
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Quartz Rock , — ^The quartz rock occurs in various modilifcations, 
cither in beds, veins, or amorphous masses ; in colour ‘generally white 
or greyish white, and it being much harder than tl\e sandstone, it 

stands out in bold relief. i 

• » 

Scenery , — ^The scenery on the banks of tl^e river w uniform in the 
extreme, nothing being presented to thc"^ye but btft-e, barren rocks, and 
white sandy beds, rendered more so by efflorescences of rock salt from 
springs, which issue from the banks in great numbers. 

Gold-washing ,, — Between Attqpk and Kalabagh, about three hundred 
individuals are engaged in washing the sand for the gold it contains, 
which occurs in small flattened grains. They go in parties of seven 
and eight, and use eight different kind of implements ; 1 . large wooden 
trough for receiving sand ; 2. pick for removing stones to get at the 
sand; 3. shovel; 4. sieve. On it the sand is thrown and washed 
through into the large trough with water raised by 5. a wooden scoop, 
which prevents any stones entering the trough with the sand — G, 7 and 
8 are diflerent kinds of wooden vessels for receiving the* sand after being 
properly washed. It is then carried to their houses and mixed with a 
little mercury which attracts the gold, and by exposing it to heat, the 
mercury is driven off again and tte gold left, which is sold at the rate 
of sixteen rupees i)er tola — four drams. A fourth of this, however, is 
exacted by the Mallicks. The washers seldoip realize more than four 
annas per diem, generally jbout three annas, ^hc gffld extracted per day 
varying from one to two mashas, which is equal to the twelfth part of a 
tola. The sand which yields the gold, being that left after the wash- 
ing, has in general a deep black colour, and is obtained in greatest 
abundance immediately after the river falls. The variety of gold is the 
purest gold — ^yellow gold. 

Having examined the country beyond Sharkee, and meeting with 
nothing but the sandstone, we returned to Kalabagh, in order to proceed 
to Peshawur via Shuckardurrah, Elrichi, &c. As Wood and Burnes had 
mentioned the existence of coal ig this direction, and as no person had 
made a geological examination of the country, we were desirous to 
ascertain whetheif the carboniferous series was to be met with in this 
direction. 

On crossins: the river at Maree, wc ascended the Gossai nullah, which 
during the cold weather contains but little water, and proceeded in a 
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N. N. W. direction. The strata met with consists of sandstone and 
red mafl, highly inclined, dipping to the S. S. W. imder an angle 
of 60.^ ; succeeding to these, we find the boulder sandstone, also highly 
inclined, dipping S. E. by E. and presenting the same kind of structure 
as already floticed. In ^t thin seams of coal occur, similar to that 
met at Kalab&gh. *The road* leading along the bed of the nullah 
becomes so very contracted, as to allow nothing more than a single 
laden camel to proceed at a time, the banks on either side rising to 
a height of several hundred feet, «nd jaothing being ^een but the blue 
vault of heaven. The first halting place is Cutchee, distant six coss. Here 
there is a small village and a spring of fresh water, which is rarely met 
with in this district. encamped in a field, being one of the few seen, 
the country being bare and barren in the extreme. The rocks around are 
the red marl and sandstone, inclining S.^S. W. under an angle of 60®. 
(5n leaving the bed of the nullah, wc ascended a small sandstone hill, over 
which the road runs, and from whence begins the range that separates 
the Cohat from the Peshawur valley. Teera or Khybur range is seen» 
bearing N. N. W. And we have also a fine view of the snow-clad moun- 
tains beyond Caubul. From it we descended into the Chuppi nullah, 
which is the boundary mark betweef the Kalab^gh and Shuckardurrah 
estates. A short distance onwards is Chushmah, so named from a spring 
of fresh water occurring* 

Chushmah, — Her? we halted, owing to the rugged nature of the 
country over which we had come ; though the distance was only seven 
coss, we did not reach the encamping ground till the afternoon, having 
started at ten a. m. From Chushmah, the country gradually becomes 
more cultivated ; at first we only see^ here ^ and there a cultivated 
field on the side of the mountain, and all around a barren waste, these 
by degree increased in number, till we meet with open and exten- 
sively cultivated valleys; and so with the road, it at first being 
through small and contracted nullahs, these opening and leading 
through, plains, separating which, ther^i are several rugged passes, diffi- 
cult for camels. Close to Shuckardurrah, there is a high hill 
named Oukini,* in the country oIT Russool Khan, from whence salt is 
obtained, and yieldig to him a considerable revenue. On the banks of a 


Oi\|kini Salt Hi me. 
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small stream near to it, sandstone occurs jointed, the joints Being at 
right angles to the seams of stratification. On leaving Sh^cka/durrah, 
the route lies along the bed of the Turali river, in whigh we have the 
following interesting section. (Fig. III.) The rocks, dib almost clue 
south under an angle of 80^, and as we proceed we meet wM red, green, 
and grey sandstones, with the same dip*and angle *of inclination ; and 
resting upon them in an unconformable position tliere is an immense 
bed of clay, about seventy feet thick, filled with boulders of trap, 
quartz rock, granite, &c. ll^se etrata continued onwardg till a 
little beyond Shebicki, where we meet with fossiliferous limestone, 
which forms all the strata in the neighbourhood of Cohat. In the 
centre of the valley, a diluvial conglomerate is 
ping out. 

Separating the Cohat from the Peshawur valley we have the Tecra 
or Khyber range, as already mentioned. It riscs^a little below the fort 
of Attock, from the right bank of the river Indus, and runs in a Westerly 
direction till it meets the Solimaun ridge, south of ^uiFcid Koh, in- 
creasing in height as it proceeds onwards.* The Pass is about 1500 
feet in height, very rocky, rugged, and steep, and about two coss in 
length. The rock consists of the %ame fossiliferous limestone as that 
met with in the valley of Cohat, and dips under an angle of 55® to S. W. 
Whether this rock occurs at the Northern side 4 >f the Pass we were not 
ftble to ascertain, as, on reaching the summit, •we were driven back by 
the Afreedees, with the loss of several of our followers. 

Springs . — At Cohat, the springs supply so much water, as to irrigate 
the whole of Sultan Mohamad Khan*s country, which is about seven 
coss in length ; theii* temperature was 84® Fah. ; early in the morning, 
that of the air being 34® Fah. Wc returned from Cohat via Toghan, 
Gummut and Pehar ; the country in many places being very wild and 
mountainous, the rocks met with similar to those already noticed, and 
recrossed the Indus at Honshialghur, where the sandstone with boul- 
ders is still found forming the b^ks of the river. The sandstone is 
continued on to Futeh Jung, and is superceded half way between this 
place and Hussun Abdal, by a num^ulitic limestone. At Hussun • 
Abdal, the whole district is composed of compact limestone. There is 
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a lake on the summit of a mountain 12,00 feet in height, to the 
N. of the tjovin, and is visited both by Hindoo and Mussulman pil- 
grims, each assigning his own reason for the appearance of the 
water.* ^ As lo Cohat and other places already mentioned, we have 
large spring issuing fia)m the limestone rock. In proceeding to- 
wards Pesjiawur, we again ifteet with alternations of sandstone and 
limestone till we arrive at Attock, when we find a dark bluish-black or 
reddish-brown clay slate, and cutting through it on the W. side of the 
river there are beds of trap (greenstone,) which lead to the supposition, 
that );hc slate, which has many of the characters of a transition slate, is 
nothing but a metamorphic slate clay of the saliferous series, altered by 
the action of heat. ^This supposition is strengthened by finding it 
associated ^ith' rocks belonging to this series. It dips to the S. under 
an angle of 35® to 55®. 

Proceeding in a South-easterly direction from Hussun Abdal via Ra- 
wal Pindee, Manukeealla. Buckralla, and Rotus to Jehlum, we pass over 
strata first composed of limestone (magnesian,) succeeded by sandstone 
and red marl, which is well seen in the wild mountainous and rugged 
country extending from Buckralla to Kora, a distance of three coss, the 
route winding through a deep ravine, the mountains rising to a height of 
several hundred feet above it. The descent into this ravine is by a 
Pass, also several hundred feet in height, but which has been so levelled 
and formed by salient and re-entrant angles, as to allow a loaded caipel 
either to proceed up or down. The rocks are red, green and white 
marls and sandstone, all highly inclined. On crossing the Jehlum, we 
pass over a few small hills, and composed of sandstone, probably of an 
age similar to that which contains the fossil organic remains found so 
well developed in the Scvalic range, between the Jumna and Sutledge, 
and from thence got into the open plain, the structure of which we have 
already noticed.- With these remarks, we conclude our account of the 
Neptunian rocks, which form the strata of the salt range. 


* thi Hindoos it is said that ^Baba Nanuck struck the rock, and made the 
water come forth. By the Mussulman it is said that on Mullah Allee Moortuzza, 
the brother of the prophet visiting this place, the mountain advanced to meet him ; 
on coming near to it, lie ordered it.to remain, and water issued forth from the place 
on which his hand rested, and several others.^ 'riiis happened about twelve hundred 
years ago ! 
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Plutonian Rocks . — It is a remarkable fact, regarding the g€ological 
structure of this country, that though we meet every wh^e, with the 
evidence of plutonian action in the disturbed, upraised, and altered state 
of the neptunian strata, there is only one locality where af)lutonian A>ck 
is exposed ; viz. at Attock. But probably th^elevation otthis range of 
mountains is connected with the great chain of the Hindoo Koosh. Jf 
so, it shews, that that system of mountains is as new as the saliferous 
series, and this is supported by the observations of Dr. Lord, who in 
company with Lieutenant Wood^ ascended one of the highest l&ses of 
that range.* That, however, plutonian action existed prior to the deposi- 
tion of these strata, we are entitled to infer from the number and size of 
boulders, which are found imbedded in the sandstone strata, 'forming the 
banks of the river Indus, so that though the Hindflo Kooi^, (which is a 
mere extension of the Himalayas, seeing that according to Humboldt 
they can be traced onwards to the volcanic Island of Formosa.) existed 
in the form of mountains ; the position which it now presents was not 
attained till after the deposition of the saliferous series, and probably 
not till a later geological period, as we shall no doubt find many of the 
s#ata, which occur at the foot of the Himalayas, or among them, be- 
longing to a much newer system ; but to sp^ak definitcly,*requires much 
further investigation, and at present we only can assert, that that range 
6f mountains is newer than the saliferous series. Having now brought 
the first part of our report to a conclusion, ^t only remains for us to 
notice those individuals who assisted us in carrying on our investigation, 
to whom we are under great obligations. To Mr. G. Clerk, Governor 
General’s Agent, we beg to return our best thanks. To him we are 
indebted for every thing. Through his interest and representation we 
received a most welcome receptiofi at the court of Lahore, and means 
were put at our command of traversing the whole of his Highness Maha- 
raja Shere Singh’s dominions without molestation ; and we cannot here 
pass unnoticed, the friendly reception that we every where met with in 
the Punjaub. When thrown iid^o difficulties at Cohat, where I was 
obliged for sometime to take refuge in the fort of Sirdar Kjidir Khan, 
Mr. Clerk again came forward with hts assistance, and procured for me 
an escort of horse from his Highness the Maharaja. 

* McClelland’s Calcutta Journal of Natural History, No. 4, in which a ^otice of 
Lord’s Geological Observations has ll^en ^iven.. 
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I’o Cdptain Mackcson, Political Agent at Peshawur, we beg aldo to re- 
turn our begt tiianks, for procuring for us, through General Avitabile, 
protection from the Cohat chiefs, and for his hospitable reception on 
our arrival at peshawur. 

^ (Signed,) W. Jameson, 

Ambala, 2Sth June! 1842. • On Deputation on the Indus, 


Barometrical Observations taken to ascertain the Altitude of the Sta^ 
twn of Purulia, in the Ramghur District* By Capt* Hannyng- 
TON, 2Ath • iV- /. \st Assistant to the Governor Generals Agent, 
Maunbhoom. 


In collecting the various documents relative to the Storm of 2iid and Srd June 
184t, which form the subject of my Seventh Memoir, 1 had occasion to solicit from 
Captain Hannyngton, to render his valuable report fully available for my purpose, 
the Barometrical correction for the difference of altitudes, and lo obtain this more 
correctly, he requested me to obtain for him from Major Bedford, of the Surveyor 
General's Office, synchronous observations. # 

As every poinf of which the altitude can be thus determined, forms a valuable 
addition to our knowledge of tike physical geography of India, 1 have requested 
Capt. H. to allow me to publish his results, which he modestly wished me to do in 
a foot note ; but as it would much resemble putting a thing in the place least likely 
for it to be found wdien wanted, 1 have taken the liberty of making a separate,' 
though brief, article of the olTservations, with bis remarks. — H. Piuoinoion. 


The observations duly corrected were as follows : — 
Ofi 13/A July, 1842. 




* 

1 « A. M 1 

1 1 

1 « 4 

1 10 A. N. 

1 1 

1 ^ 

P. M. 


f 

1 

Bur. Ther. 1 

! 

1 

Bar. 

i 

Ther. 1 

1 

Bar. 

j Ther. 

CaPjutta, 

m 0 • • 

fAlt. Uet. 
‘29-493« j 81° 79.6 

29.S26 

Alt. l)et.| 
82° 81.5 1 

‘29.450 

Alt. Det. 

. 83° 8‘2.7 

Purulia, 

.... 

28.830 ! 82° 80.0 

. 28.833 

83.5 81 

‘28.795 

84 8'2 


NoTJt— The observations at I'uruha at ‘2 i*. m. could not be depended upon, 
c 
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. • 

By Mr. F. Daily's formula, each pair of the observations 8«^arately 

calculated give 

• • 

• 


8 A. M. Deduced altitude of Purulia, 

663.62 feet 

10 A. M. ... Do. 

. i 694.23 

• 

9i 

4. p. M. ... Do 

..'.659..59 

it 


Mean hflAH 

if 

The Mean of the Observations gi\ps 

.. 676.10 

• 

a 

And the same by Hutton’s method> ... 

. . 674.7?^ 

• 

ft 


Finafl Mean* 674.45 

ff 


Hence we may suppose that Piirtilia is about 670 feet above CaK. 
eutta. 

By reducing the I\leaii of the Barometers to the Mean Temperature 
at Calcutta^ we have 

Calcuttai 29.496 

Purulia, 2H.820 

Diff. 0.676 


1 suppose this may be taken for the Barometrical equivalent. Indeed, 
it appears that within moderate limits^ and under similar temperature, 
the Barometrical difference x 1000 = the differenc^of altitude be. 
tween any two places in feet. It agrees very closely in this instance. 
1 have not seen the^rule so sfmply stated^ but it is nearly true, and 
for the plains of India perhaps sufficiently so. ' The logarithmic rule 
is, however, easy enough. 
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Brigadier Twii:mlow, on Artificial Fml. Received from the Agri- 
cultural Society, 

' To the Stfretary to the Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
of Calcutta, 

m Ellichpoor, 3Qth Au(|;u»t, 1841. 

Sir, — With reference to the notice contained in my letter of the 
2nd instant, regarding clearing forest lands for cultivation, whilst 
making a substitute for coal, I have the honor to state, that this is 
a subject which I endeavoured to bring into notice so far back as the 
montb of August of the year 1833, (copy of letter annexed.) 

The follbwing are some of the ingredients which might, I conceive, 
be mixed wiKi vbarc6al, or inferior coals : — 

Ist. Bitumen, Pitch, and Tar, (obtained when burning the charcoal 
ra inclined cylinders or furnaces.) 

2nd. Oils, a small quantity of lime added to give packing con- 
sistency. 

3rd. Gum Resins, extracts from Cactus and other Milky Plants and 
Trees, and Unctuous Clay. 

4th. Seeds V>f Cotton ; Oil Plants ; refuse of Mills ; of Distilleries ; 
Fecula of Flax, Hemp, Indigo, &c. 

5th. If the properties or smell of the above are objectionable, the 
mode adopted with sucpess by the natives of India generally, for 
making charcoal fire balls for hookahs, by using the starch of rice or 
other grains might perhaps be the best, as most universally practicable. 

Once made article of commerce, the pressed charcoal, whether in 
bricks, balls, or blocks, would be brought to the coast by Binjurrah 
Tandahs* going down to the coast fof saft and othef* articles ; the turbu- 
lent hill tribes,’}' would without being aware of it, cut down their at 
present almost inaccessible forest dens of refuge ; and lands once cover- 
ed with rich cultivation, such as those near the Taptee and other 
rivers, would again put on the garb of civilization, instead of being, as 
at present,, the resort of the bison, the wild dog, sheep, and goat. 

^ Tandah, a community of fiinjarrah ; some having a thousand head of cattle, 
t If the Bheel corps had each a company of Miners and Pioneers attached, disco- 
veries, numeral and geological, would follow. The cavc-making Ancients found their 
advantage in such excavations. ^ 
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If it should be objected, that by exhausting the forests, theVant of 
fuel would cause inconvenience, the reply would be>* th^ mdre this 
is felt, the more search will be made, (and there cap be no doubt 
with success,) for coa/, of which nature in all probability has provided 
in India an ample supply.* « ^ * 

Search is making in Berar for coal. The sandsfone,| indurated clay 
with fossils,! limestone, salt beds,§ give hope. The hills near Guwilghur, 
after rain, have the shining black sand (found wherever gold exists, )|| 
in all the courses for water on the lapterite plateaus overlying the trap 
and basalt. The limestone is in ridges at the base of the lylls to 
the south, and generally outside (though much intermixed with) the 
sandstone. The space between the outer ridge of limestone, and the 
inner of sandstone, would appear, with reference to itslieight above the 
valley of Berar, admirably adapted for lakes of irrigation or reservoirs 
to feed canals ; but this is looking perhaps, too far forward. 

I have the honor to be. Sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, 

Geokgr Twxmlow, Captain^ 

Bengal A rtillery. 


Copy form Letter Book. 

To the Secretary to the Steam Comfnittee, Bombay, 

Aurunkabad, 9th August, 1833. 

Sir, — Permit me to suggest to the Committee, that in the event of 
“ coal*’ not being proeurable in sufRcient abundance in India, an arti- 

* 

* When renewing the bund of the lake below the caves of Ellora, 1 had to dig very 
deep for foundation ; an unctuous tlact mud deposit prevailed deep down, which 
would I conceive in course of ages, have assumed the consistency of coal. All the 
charcoal dust from the periodical burning of the hills had washed towards the bund, 
in all probability, and this mixed with fecula of fish, vegetables, &c may have caused 
the appearance of the mud alluded to. 

t The sandstone in all degrees of induration and cementation may be seen five miles 
North of the cantonment of Ellichpoor iji contiguity with limestone and indurated clay ; 
the sandstone distinctly stratified, but subverted as if heaved up. ^ 

X To be seen at Mokhtagherry, six miles N/)rth East of the cantonment of Ellichpoor. 

§ Salt beds. Cattle thrive in Berar from the salt leeks. Salt is made rudely, by 
eva|pration, at a village beween Omrouttee and Ellichpoor. 

II Shining black ore, perhaps sulphuret of iron ? Some ot this has been sent in a 
letter to the Curator of the Museum of Economic Geology, to bo tested. U was the 

common titanifirous Iron sand of India. — H. P.. 

• • 
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Iicial substitute for it might be made, where forests exist near the 
Coast, 1)y i^iixmg bitumen and pounded charcoal, (or in the interior of 
India cow-dung, clay and charcoal,) with a proportion of the unctuous 
mud used by {the natives in making their Ooplees.” 

The roixta*re to be mo^ulded into the shape of bricks^ and pressed by 
a powerful screw and lever, of a simple construction, into the smallest 
possible space, consistent with suitable ignition. 

Refuse oil cakes might be a cheap substitute for bitumen. If this 
sort ot’ brick should be found to answer, it might soon be made an 
article of commerce, and be prepared in every village, and in every Bin- 
jurrah camp within reach of the Coast ; and the sooner to bring it 
about, natives might be deputed to make small advances, and to teach 
the mode of making ^e compound. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) Geohgk Twemlow. 

The same sent to Calcutta, 

Refuse oil cakes called kullee, sell at Aurungabad at half rupee for 
240 ft).— Charcoal 9 Rs. for 1600 lb. 

The above is copied from Captain Twemlow’s letter book ; but the 
originals may somewhaUdifFer, and the former materials possibly may 
not have been given in tlie letters. 

The duly object in sending this copy, of an old letter, is to remove 
any objection to interference with patents subsequently obtained for 
exclusive manufacture of artificial coal, whether in England or else- 
where. The “ gool” makers of India jiave for ages made carboleine 
for hookas. 

George Twemlow. 

Ellichpopr^ August 30, 1841. 

Memorandufti 1 84 1 . 

If the upper seams of coal of the present mines can be improved by 
admixture, this might lead to working to better coal. The water thiy wn 
up by Steam engines at the pits should be carried by channels of 
irrigation over land owned hy^ the Company working the mines, A 
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terraced road to the nearest navigable river might be so constructed, as 
to answer in the centre for locomotive carriages, the siSt/es £of channels 
of irrigation. Steam engines at the heads of successi^ve levels throw 
up water; the terrace in this way if occasionally aubfiierg^d, would 
attain great hardness, in fact be silicified in^ourse tinfe in all pro- 
bability. All road-making should be dSne conjointly with facilities for 
water ; the supply of the four months is ample for the twelve if retain- 
ed, instead of being permitted to run waste, and carry off soil^ filling 
up rivers. *' • • 


A Companion to the Moon Table, by Capt. SHoiiTftKu^, \st Assis^ 
tant G. T. Survey. 

• 

In order to have the times of true as well as of mean, new and full 
moon, 1 have constructed the present as a companwn to the moon 
table, by means of which the corrections to be applied may be found 
to be less than half an hour of the truth. 

The term syzygy (the same radically as conjunction) being 
used to denote indifferently the conjunction of new or full moon, it is 
obvious, that as at a syzygy the moon must be in line with the earth 
and sun, the first correction of the mean to t|;ie true time will be that 
arising from the unequal apparent motion of the sun in its orbit 
depending on the sun’s anomaly. This correction which at its 
maximum is about 10 minutes more than 4 hours, may be taken at 
once from the back of the card to within a few minutes of its true 
amount. As the anomalistic j^ar exceeds the tropical by 2.5m. 
07*2s. and^the Julian by 13m. 58.8s., the relative position of the two 
circles on this card ought properly to be shifted by corresponding 
quantities, amounting to about I day in 57 3 years in n! S., or 103 
years in O. S. ; but as this can very easily be taken account of, I have 
thought it unnecessary to provide for it by a moveable cajd. If the 
moon table were provided with a ternier, or other means to admit 
of being read with certainty and ease to within an hour, it might 
be worth while to add here a moveable card; but for the present 

these considerations give way to convenience. * 

• • 
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The following tables shew the position of the marks on the outer 
and inner circles (in half days,) for the Epoch, Ist January, 1800. 


h. m. 

1 .+ 

' p " 

1 

1 


■ 1 

6 

11 

16 1 

21 . 26 

0.00 

00.00 ,87.50 

27 50 I 55.00*1 


.Tanuary, O.IO 

0.85 

1.61 

2.36 

3.11 1 3.87 

10 

0.34 ;27.M 

27.86 

54.66 


February, ■ 4.77 

5.52 

6.27 

7.03 

7.78 1 8.54 

20 

0.60 '2S.73 

28.22 

54.31 


March, ... 8.99 

9.84 

10.50 

11.25 

18.00 112.76 

30 

1.03 ; 86.48 

88.58 

53.97 


April, 13.66 

14.41 

15.17 

15.92 

16.67 1 17.43 

40 

1.38 1 86.06 

88.91 

53.68 


May i 18.18 

18.93 

19.69 

80.44 

81.20 1 81.95 

30 

1.7S 125.70 

29.30 

53.87 


June, '22.85 

25.61 

84.36 

25.11 

25.87 ; 86.02 

1.00 

?.08 125.33 1 

29.67 

52.98 


July, 87.87 

28.13 

28.88 

29.63 

30.39 ! 31.14 

10 

2.43 i 24.06 1 

30.04 

58.57 


Auroist, ... ; 32.05 

82.80 

33.55 

34.30 < 

35.06 1 35.81 

20 

8.79 184.59 

30.41 

52.28 


Septembdt 36.72 

37.47 

38.82 

88.98 

39.73 ; 40.48 

30 

i 3.16 1 84.81 1 

30.79 

51.84 


October,... 41.84 

41.99 

46.74 

43.50 

44.85 45.00 

40 

1 3..'>3 1 23.82 

31.18 

51.47 


November 45.91 

46.66 

47.41 

48.17 

48.92 49.67 

50 

3.91 '23.43 

31.57 

51.09 


December 50.43 

51.18 

51.93 

51.61 

53.44 54.19 

2.00 

4.29 ; 83.03 

31.97 

50.71 







10 

4.69 

32.38 

50.S1 







20 

5.10 '22.19 

32.81 

49.90 

! 





30 ! 

1 5.52 i 81.73 

33.24 

»i9.48 






40 

5.96 1 2L30 

33.70 

49.04 

1 





.■iO 

6.42 1 20.83 

34.17 

48.58 

! 





3.00 

6.90 ' 20.33 

.34.67 

48.10 






, 10 

7.12 i 19.80 

35.20 

47.58 






120 

7.98 ; 19.23 1 

35.77 

47.08 






30 

8.51 1 18.61 

j36..39 

46.49 

1 





40 

9.26 1 17.92 1 

1 37.08 

45.74 

! 





60 

10.00 ! 17.11 I 

1 ,37.89 

45.00 






4.00 

11.05 115.07 1 

1 38.9S 

43.95 

• 





10 

13.56 ; 13.56 j 

i 41.44 

41 44 

1 






The next correction, and the only other here requiring to be taken 
into account, is that depending on Jhe moon’s anomaly; and whether 
the mean or true anomaly be used matters little ; that is to say, whether 
we use the mean time given by the moon table, or first apply the 
above correction ; the latter mode, however, is the more proper to be 
followed. 

The period of an anomalistic revolution is 27d. i3h. 18m. 3.5s., 
which (for reasons similar to those for the lunation) is here reckoned 
as 27^ anomaly days, each being 17l.4o5s. of mean time longer than 
a solar day, which latter is 171.115s. of anomaly time short of an 
anomaly day. 

In 13 rtvolutions of the anomaly, there are 358d. 5h. 01m. 35s. 
being short of a Julian year of 36a{ days by 7d. Oh. 58m. 25s. which 
may be called the Julian anomaly 'Epact. This being reduced at 
the rate of 171.1 15s. daily, becomes 7d. Oh. 38m. 20.25s.=7d. 026623= 
14.053246 half days. The common and leap year Epacts may there- 
fore be taken as 13.55325 and 15.55325 half days respectively, and 
their places on the outer card will be as in the annexed table. The 
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1 i 1 




1 1 


1 

i 

lace on 
oaid. 

S 

§*2 


lace on 
card. 

i 



5h 

r 



s 


Ck 




fri 


frl 

00 

00.00 

01 

13.55 

02 

2».ll 

03 

40.66 

04 

1.21 

05 

14.77 

06 

28.32 

07 

41.87 

08 

2.43 

09 

15.98 

10 

29.53 

11 

43.09 

12 

3.64 

IS 

17.19 

14 

30.75 

>5 

44.30 

16 

4.85 

17 

18.41 

18 

31.96 

19 

45.51 

20 

6.07 

21 

19.62 

22 

33.17 

23 

46.73 

24 

7.28 

25 

20.83 1 

26 

34.39 

27 

47.94 

28 

8.49 

29 

22.05 

30 

36.60 

31 

49.15 

32 

9.71 

S3 

23.26 

34 

36.81 

35 

50.17 

36 

10.92 

37 

24.47 

88 

38.03 

39 

51.58 

40 

12.13 

41 

25.69 

42 

39.24 

43 < 

»52.79^ 

44 

13.35 

45 

26.90 

46 

40.45 

47 

54.01 

48 

14.56 

49 

28.11 

50 

41.67 

5l 

0*22 

52 

15.77 

53 

29.33 

54 

42.88 

55 

1.43 

56 

16.99 

57 

30.54 

58 

44.09 

59 

2.65 

60 

18.20 

61 

31.75 

62 

45.31 

63 

3.86 

64 

19.41 

65 

32.97 

66 

46.52 

67 

5.07 

68 

20.63 

69 

34.18 

70 

47.73 

71 

6.29 

72 

21.84 

73 

35.39 

74 

48.95 

75 

7.50 

76 

23.05 

77 

36.61 

78 

5016 

79 

8.71 

80 

24.27 

81 

37.82 

82 

51.37 

83 

9.33 

84 

25.48 

85 

39.03 

86 

52.59 

87 

11.14 

88 

26.69 

89 

40.25 

90 

53.80 

91 

12.35 

92 

27.91 

1 93 

41.46 

94 

0 01 

95 

13.57 

96 

29.12 

' 97 

42.67 

98 

1.23 

99 

14.78 

1.00 

/ 28.33 
130.33 
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double mark for leap \ear be> 
ing inconvenieht (o pilt upon 
this card, is omitted ; its place 
is supplied by a’ double mark 
for January and 'February on 
*the montlT card. 

In 1325 anomalistic revo. 
lutions, there are 36509d. 19h. 
22m. 55s., being less than a 
Gregorian century by 14d. 4h. 
37m. 05s., and than a Julian 
by 15d. 4h. 37m. (35s. These 
centuriaF Epacft reduced as 
above, became in half days 
28.329 and 30.325 respective^ 
ly, or 28.33 and 30.33 nearly 
enough. * 


With regard to 


the position of the full century marks on the 


middle cards, we have 


Moon's mean longitude on 1st January 1801, * 111.36.42.1 

Mean longitude of moon’s perigee do. 246.06.05.1 

Moon’s mean anomaly on 1st January 1801, is 205.30.37 
This corresponds to 15.7404 anomaly day^ past the perigee, which 
adding .0065 for the difference between Paris and Greenwich, gives 
15.7469d.; and subtracting a common year Epact=6.777^ we have 
8.97d. for 1st January 1801, in civil time at Greenwich, or 17.94 half 


days as in the following table. 


It. 

N. S. 

0. S. 

or — 


N. Sf 


B. C. 

0 

60*00 

46*00 

46*00 

20 

*21*60 

47*60 

44*40' 

1 

23*33 

21*33 

15*67 

21 

49*93 

22*93 

14*07 

2 

51-66 

51*66 

40*34 

22 

23*26 

53*26 

38*74 

3 

24*99 

26-99 

10*01 

23 

51*59 

28*59 

8*41 

4 

0*33 

2*32 

34-681 

24 

26*92 

3*02 

3S*08 

5 

28*65 

32*65 

4*35 

25 

0*25 

34*25 

2*75 

6 

1*98 

7*98 

29*02 

26 

28-58 

9*58 

27*42 

7 

30-31 

38*31 

53*69 

27 

1*91 

^*91 

52*09 

8 

5-64 

13-64 

23-36| 

28 

32*24 

^24 

21*76 

9 

33*97 

43*97 

48*03 

29 

5*57 

45*57 

46*43 

10 

7-30 

19*30 

17*70 

30 

33*90 

20*90 

, 16*10 

11 

35*63 

49-03 

42*37 

31 

7*23 

51*23 

40*77 

12 

10*96 

24*96 

12*04 

32 

37*56 

26*56 

10*44 

13 

39*29 

0*29 

86*71 

33 

10*89 

1*89 

35*11 

14 

12*62 

30*62 

6*38 

34 

30*22 

32*22 

4*78 

15 

40*95 

5*95 

31-05 

35 

12*65 

7*55 

29*45 

16 

16-28 

36.28 

0*72; 

36 

42-88 

37*88 

54*12 

17 

44*61 

11*61 

25*39 

37 

16*21 

13*21 

23*79 

18 

17*94 

41*94 

50-06 

38 

44*54 

43*41 

48^6 1 

19 

46*27 

17*27 

19*73 

39 

17*87 

18*87 

18*131 

20 j 

21*60 

47*60 

44*40 

40 

46*20 

49.20 

42*80 


Tho hour marks on the inner circle 
of the middle Card stand thus — 


H. M. 


0-00 

1 . 

*. 

s. 

4 . 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

9.48 


0-00 

0-9G 

1*94 

S-94 

3*98 

5'05 

6*20 

7*46 

8.98 

.l()‘73 

14*33 


27*50 

26*66 

25*83 

24*96 

24*07 

23*1? 

22*10 

21*01 

19*66 

17*89 

14*33 


55*00 

64*04 

53*06 

52*06 

51*02 

49.95 

48.80 

47.54 

46.07 

44.27 

40.67 


I Place of mark on Card. 

I “ - + + 

27*50 
28*34 
29*17 
30*04 
30*93 
31*88 
32*00 
33*99 
35*34 
37 11 
40*67 
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The division lines and marks on the three cards being Jiot continu- 
ous in thesq oa in the week-day table, a silk thread is attached to 
them, in order to facilitate the bringing of the proper marks on the 
cards correctly into line. With the same view, the month marks 
have been projected on the circle separating the months and days. 
These marks are so small, as not to attract attention unless particular- 
ly looked fur. 

The method of using and manipulating these moon tables is so 
perfectly analogous to that formerly detailed Tii^monttTin^kTon theTnner 
for the ' week-day table, that beyond the 
directions on the face of the cards, nothing 
more seems" necessary. An example or two JyiJJ 

may suffice.^ Requited true time of full 
moon in Oc'tober 1841, the 18 on the outer ;;;;; 
circle of the middle card being set to •• on sti^mberVl’.! 


directions on the face of the cards, nothing 
more seems" necessary. An example or two JyiJJ 

may suffice.^ Requited true time of full 
moon in Oc'tober 1841, the 18 on the outer ;;;;; 
circle of the middle card being set to •• on sti^mber,''.’. 
the outer, and the mark for October brought November,'!'. /I'So 
in line with that for the current year 41; •• i 

the full moon mark O laHs almost exactly on the line between 29 and 
30, hence the time of mean full moon is on the 30th at Oh. a. m. For 
this date, the back of the Companion gives 4.18h. to be subtracted: 
then for 1841 October, 29d. 8h. p. m. the face of the Companion gives 
9.47h. to be added : the time of true full moon is thus the 30th at 
5h. 29m. A. M. To which adding 5h. 54m.^as the diff. of longitude 
between Greenwich and Calcutta, we get^^Od. llh. 23m. a. m. as 
the time at Calcutta. 1 have not at present the means of comparing 
with the Nautical Almanac, but the old tables^ supposed *io be 
Ferguson’s, give 30d. Oh. 03m. Sis.* the difference being about 
40 minutes. • * • 


An Eclipse of the aun is said to have been seen at Babylon in 
March 7^1 » B. C. =8-30 O.S.Now 8, being set to ##» and March in line 
to 80, mean new moon was about 20d. 2h. a. m. ~24.5, to which 

add 12 days for diff. of styles and 20th March +36 is 5th April, for 
which datg the first Equation is+4.08m. and this applied to 20d. 
6h. gives 20d. 6h. 08m. a. m. and for this date year 8*80, the Companion 
gives the 2d Equation +9h. 30m., and this gives the true time 20d. 3h., 
38m. p. M., and adding 3h. for diff. of longitude, the time of new moon 

* The Almanac in Rushton’s work giyes a day earlier by some mistake, which 
(or 12 hours) appears to rus through every month of the year. 
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at Babylon in March 701, B. C. becomes 20(1. 6h. 38iii.; hence, to 
have been visible, the Eclipse must have happened at sun.set. • 
Required the day of full moon in March 1720, B. G.? The moon 
stable gives at once 24d. lOh. a. m., and applying the Equations from 
the Companion, we find 24d. p. m. and 3h. for diffl oblong, gives 
at Babylon 24d. lOh. p. m. It is thetefore altogetHer a mistake to 
say, as is said in Rush ton’s work, that an Eclipse of the moon could 
have occurred on the i9th of March, 1720 B. C. Even had the date 
been correct, the moon was upward% of 65^ from the node whSn full 
in March 1720 B. C., when of course an Eclipse was out of all 
possibility. 

It is obvious that these tables may be useful in many cases to 
nautical men, who have occasion to know the* timcb iSi high water 
at a port. They may be useful also to the traveller, wfio wishes to 
know when he will have moonlight. Europeans, who have occasion 
to know the common native date may find them of good use. 
Perhaps also the Joshis may find them useful ift making their 
Almanacs, as the Companion with its principal will shew what 
are and what are more correctly, and with vastly 

less trouble than the methods now in use. * • 

November, 1841. 


Account of a luminous Meteor seen at Charka, lat 24® 06', long. 8 1 ° 02. 
on the morning of the Wth April 1842, Capt. Shortrkdk, 
1^/ Assistant G. T. Survey.^ 

A little before 4 o'clock this morning, I saw a meteor of a singular 
appearance, of which the following is an account : — 

I was lying awake outside my tent, and about a minute.or two be- 
fore had closed my eyes, intending to have a short sleep before marching, 
when^my attention was roused by some brilliant light before me. On 
openifig my eyes, I saw a meteor having very much the appearance of 
a rocl:et : it was situated in the constellation Scorpio, having its mid- 
dle about 10® to the westward of Antares, and pointing towards the 
constellation Corvus, the lower star of which was about 4® abjve the 
horizon. The meteor was about ip® or 20® long, and equally bright 
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througBout, except at the upper end, where it was rather faint. It 
continued in the same position, and of the same brightness for between 
2 and 3 minutes as well as I could judge, and then gradually became 
fainter and fainter, till it lost its brilliancy altogether ; and as it began to 
fade, it began also to become crooked, and to move towards the west. 
It became gradually more crooked, and. continued to fade till it became 
like a thin smoke, and at last vanished away at about 3° or 4^ from the 
place where 1 first saw it. I listened attentively, but heard no noise. 
From the time I first saw it till its brilliancy ceased, was probably about 
a minutes, and in about 3 minutes more it ceased to be any longer 
remarkable. 

I was then at Charka, in lat. 24** 06' and long. 81** 20'. 

Dcwraj llth April, 1842. 


Analysis of Iron Ores from Tavoy and Mergui, and of Limestone 
from Merguu By Dr, A. Urk, London. Communicated for the 
Museum Economic Geology of India^ by E. A. Blundell, Esq, 
Commissioner^ Tenasserim Provinces, 

On the right bank of the Tavoy river, opposite the town of Tavoy, 
runs a range of low hills at a distance from the river varying from 
one and a half to three miles, formed apparently of magnetic iron ore. 
The range extends a distance of five or six miles. At about its Northern 
extremity, on the summit of a hill about 150 feet in height, is found 
the large projecting rock mentioned in page 28 of Dr. Heifer’s Second 
Report. This rock is about one and half mile distant in a direct 
line to the bank of the river, to a spot itself distant about three miles 
North of the town of Tavoy. This large rock is highly magnetic on its 
Nortl^rn aide. (According to the expression of the natives, it is alive 
on its Northern and dead on its Southern side). The hill appears 
entirely formed of this ore, and at the* bottom of it are to be found the 
rolled masSes of from two to twenty lbs mentioned by Dr. Heifer. Be- 
tween the hill and the river are rice fields, through which runs a small 
nullah, and having •between the hill and the fields about quarter of a 
mile o( high ground well adapted for buildings, and on which high 
ground are found the rolled •masses or boulders above alluded to. 
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The nullah can convey boats of three to four tons, half way fhrough 
the rice fields. The same description answers for the who^p extent of 
the range of low iron hills, having here and there small^ nullahs, com- 
municating with the river. This ore was once worked, by* the Burmese 
during the time of an expedition against Siaro^for iron^to ihfike swords, 
knives, spears, and other weapons. People were* sent from Ava to 
smelt it, but the process appears unknown to the Tavoyers. There 
are still to be seen the pits in which it was smelted, with the scorisc 
around the edges. The quantity of iie ore appears inexhaustible. 

Limestone is procurable in the province, and no doubt many locali- 
ties of it will be discovered. The only one yet properly ascertained 
exists about fifteen miles to the Eastward of Tavoy, accessible by 
water to within a distance of two miles by small bdhts^of half ton 
burthen. Between the locality and the stream, the land is level 
and high, affording facility for a road. The quantity is abundant. 

Charcoal may be made with ease, owing to the abundance of excel- 
lent wood in the country adapted to it. 

No. 1, — Pieces of ore knocked off the large rock mentioned by Dr. 
Heifer, in page 28 of his Report. 

No. 2. — Pieces of ore dug up in the neighbourhood of the above 
large rock. 

No. 3. — Rolled masses of iron ore picked up on the high ground, 
between the hill and the rice field. • 

Mergui , — About 10 miles S. W. of the town of Mergui, is an 
island, comprising a hill about 200 feet in height, formed apparently 
of iron ore. The islan^ is jjerfectly accessible to boats of every 
description, and you land on large* masses of rock, which prove to be 
the iron ore from which the soil has been washed away. The hill 
rising abruptly from the water, may be about a mile in circumference, 
and is wholly formed of the ore, having a rich bed of soil. A similar 
island, equa*ily accessible, is formed about four miles to the Southward 
of the one above mentioned. It is not known that this oi% has ever 
been worked, and the process seems unknown to the people of Mergui. 

Limestone is found in several accessible localities on the main branch 
of the Tenasserim river, not far above the old town of that ^ name. 
Specimens accompany the iron ore. « • 
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No.**! — Boulders of iron ore picked up at the landing place of the 
island above nientioned. 

No. 2. — Pieces knocked off large masses at landing place. 

No. ,3. — Pieces dug up on the hill. 

No. 4. — Spdbimens limestone. 


London, 13 , Charlotte Street, Bedford, Square, %th Nov. 1842 . 

I have now the pleasure of handing you the details of my examina- 
tion and analysis of the several«orea of iron and the limestones from 
Tavoy and Mergui, with which I have been almost constantly occupied 
during the last fortnight. 

1st. Compact magnetic iron ore.. — Tavoy, No. 1. 

Colour iron black with a metallic glimmer, fracture fine grained, 
possesses magnetic polarity, specific gravity 3.511, compared to water 
'= 1 , 000 . 

It yields in analysis the following constituents : 

Peroxide of iron 86*5 equivalent to 60*55 metal. 

Silica with a trace of phosphate! 
of lime, ... •* ... ••• j , 

Water, ^ — ... 10*0 


100.0 

It contains no mangamese or titanium. 

2d. Compact magnetic iron ore.— Tavoy, No. 4. 

External and Magnetic characters as above. 

Specific gravity, 3*462. 

It yields in analysis : 

Peroxide of iron *... 86 0 equal to 60*2 metal. 

Silica with a trace of phosphate) 
of lime, ... ... .. .. ...J 

"Water, ... ... ... ... ... ... 13*1 

100*0 

It contains neither manganese nor titanium. 

3d. Tavoy ore, No. 2. — External characters as above. 

Specific gravity,* 4*369. 

4th^ Tavoy ore, No. 3,— Characters as above, as to aspect and 
magnetism. 
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Specific gravity, 4*100. * 

The two latter samples are even richer than the* former; as is 
evinced by the specific gravity, but they are all quite rich enough and 
pure enough for making the best quality of bar-iron and steel. 

1 instituted two elaborate sets of experimei^ in search* ef titanium, 
which when present in any notable quantity in iron ores, renders the 
iron made from them red-short, but I found none in the above ores. 
In the first set of experiments 1 treated the ore as follows : I added 
to its solution in nitro-muriat^ adid, so much tartaric acid^as to 
render all the oxides unprecipitable by ammonia. I next added am- 
monia in excess, and afterwards hydro-sulphuret of ammonia, which 
throws down all the metals except titanium. The whole being thrown 
upon a filter, afibrded a colourless liquid which evaporat^^to dryness, 
and carefully ignited in a platinum cup, left no trace of titanic acid, 
which it would have done, had any of that metal existed in the ore. * 

The second set of experiments for titanium consisted in trans- 
mitting sulphuretted hydrUgen in excess through the nitro-muriatic 
solution of the ore, in then adding ammonia in excess, the effect of 
which i#to precipitate both the iron and titanium. But the preci- 
pitate when digested with sulphurous acid, has its iron drssolved, while 
the titanic acid will remain undissolved as a white powder. By this 
means also no distinct evidence of titanium coyld be obtained. 

6th. — The limestone from Tavoy has a specific gravity of 2*7, and 
is a perfectly pure, semi-crystalline carbonate of lime, akin to statuary 
marble. It is well adapted to act as a flux in the smelting of iron. 

The three samples of iron ores from Mergui, are brown hematites, 
and from their density, wHl afford good iron in the smelting furnace. 

6 — Mergui iron stone No. 1 specific gravity 3.37. 

7 Ditto. Ditto. 2 Ditto. 3*18. 

8 Ditto. Ditto. 3 Ditto. 3.32. 

The limestone of Mergui has a specific gravity of 2.7 ; it is a pure 
calcareous carbonate. I analyzed both the limestones. 

I am, dear Sir, • 

Yours truly, 

^NDRBW Uaj£. 


( Signed) 
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Supphment to the Monograph of the Indian and Malayan species of 
Cutulid^, or Birds of the Cuckoo family, published in Vol. XI^ 
pp, 898, 1095, et seq. By Edward Blyth, Curator of the Asiatic 
Society. 

Having sreceived somj annotations on my paper on Cuculidcc from 
Mr. Jerdon, and been favoured by Dr. McClelland with the loan of the 
Zoologie du Voyage de M. Bilanger, which has set me right with 
regard to the names of certain species, besides furnishing some other 
information concerning them, aid having likewise learned one or two 
other facts wortfhy of publication, I shall not longer postpone the pre- 
paration of an Appendix to that paper, but proceed at once to its 
revision. 

AcciPiTRtRE Cuckoo; Cuculus sparverioides, Vigors and Gould. 
In Southern India, writes Mr. Jerdon, this species is <^only found in 
the dense woods of the summit of the Neilgherries. It is seldom seen 
except when the woods are beaten for Woodcocks, and quits the shel- 
ter of the wood with reluctance. I ne^r heard its note. Flight 
rapid. Stomach filled with caterpillars.’’ 

Whistling Cuckoo; C. fugax^ Horsfield. The sameCbbserver 
continues — Besides the Hindustani name given in my catalogue, its 
name in Teloogoo is Kuttee pitta, i. e, ^ Sword-bird,’ given, it is said, 
from its peculiar and japid flight. It is stated by the Shikarees to 
deposit its eggs in the nest of the Shikra! ( Astur Dussumieri), which 
it so much resembles in colour. In the Deccan it is sometimes named 
Zuk-kat or ‘ Custom-house bird’.” In Bengal, the young of this bird 
are far more numerous in open jungles than the Hawk mentioned, but 
I have not yet observed any particular species feeding them.* 

C. SonneraHL ** Only found id dense forest-jungle.” Jerdon. 

C. niger. Dispersed over all the peninsula wherever there is much 
shelter. At Hydrabad 1 saw one of this kind in the grey plumage sit- 
ting on a trellis work in a garden expanding its wings continually, and 
close to the spot where it sat and within view was a nest oiPrinia 
sodalis containing two eggs, which I recognised to be those of that 
bird. It struck me at the time that the little Cuckoo had made the 
discovery of the npst, and was meditating the substitution of her own 

* A young specimen of apparently this bird from Macao is very much deeper*colour- 
ed than usual, and may possibly be of a different species. 
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egg. I suspect, therefore, that the rufous specimens are youag, and 
that the female does not differ so materially from her mate. Besides 
the usual plaintive note; this species has also a cry almost exactly like 
that of the C.fugax, though of course much subdued and repeated 
faster. It is certainly the C. Jlavus apud Lesson ( Traite^f said to be 
from Bengal.” — Ibid, • • * 

C. Jlavus, In the Zoologie du Voyage de M. Belanger^ &i. Lesson 
confounds, I am much inclined to suspect, at least three species under 
this name; viz. the Indian the Malayan Jlavus, and the Atistra- 

lian cineraceus (figured by Messrs. Jardine and Selby, III, Orn.y pi. 
LXVII), stating that it appears to inhabit all the isles of Sunda, Ben- 
gal, the Phillipines, Port Jackson, and Van* Diemen’s Land. “A veri- 
table Proteus,” he remarks, this little Cuckoo ^ems aiMifferently to 
assume several phases of plumage, according to what island of the 
Indian Ocean it inhabits; at least unless a plurality of species b^ 
confounded under the same name, which differ from each other only by 
very indistinct and uncharacteristic shades of diversify. Buffon, or 
rather Daubenton, has figured by the name of le Petit Coucou de lisle 
de Panayy Enluminure 814, one type corresponding to the bird which 
M. Belanger has brought from Java, where it had previously been met 
with by MM. Labillardi^re and Leschenault. Sir Raffles mentions it 
in his catalogue as occurring in Pulo Penang; and Dr. Hursfield in- 
forms us that it is the Gedasse of the Javanese.”-. This Malayan bird 
(which alone I apprehend to be the true Jlavus) is described as fol- 
lows : — 

“ Le Coucou d tele grise, de Java, here described, is seven inches and 
a half (French) long. Its biU is blackish; the tarsi yellow. The 
head, cheeks, throat, and sides of the neck, are frosty-grey (gris 
glace J; a lustrous and silky bronze-brown, with tolerably bright 
(doux) reflections, prevails on the back and wings, a darl^ ashy tint 
on the croup, and russet on the quills. All the lower- parts of the 
body are russet (or ferruginousp roux\ or tolerably vivid blonde. 
The middle tail-feathers are uniformly bronzed brown above; the 
lateral ones are brown marked (frangees) with white : underneath all 
of them are brown rayed with white, purer and more distinctly on the 
margins. A similar individual exists in the Paris museum, by)ught, 
according to Leseur, from the Strains of.Entrecasteaux.” 
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Monograph of the Indian and 

Others from the various localities before cited offer, upon examin- 
ation, altogether the same characters, though we are compelled to 
recognise varieties of race, both according to iize and the disposition 
of «th<s colours of the plumage.” 

The Australian race (C. cineraceus^ Vigors and Horsfield, Lin. 
Trans. XV, \ KBarred-taUed Cuckoo of Latham, Gen. Hist III, 
310;), if the figure of it in Messrs. Jardine and Selby’s Illustrations 
of Ornithology (pi. LXVII) be correctly coloured, would seem to have 
the udder-parts much deeper rufoics than 1 have ever seen in Indian spe- 
cimens, and the tail-feathers more broadly and conspicuously margined 
later^y with white. The following description is attached : — “ The 
length of most specimens seems to be from nine to eleven inches. 
The upper-ilhrt of 7he plumage is a dull bluish-grey, on the wings 
tinged with brown, upon the tail nearly black; the throat is pale 
blue-grey, the rest of the under-parts reddish ochre-yellow, palest on 
the belly and vent; the inner webs of the quills are marked with 
white, which fdrms a diagonal bar across the under surface ; the tail, 
with the exception of the centre-feathers, is deeply dentated with 
narrow white markings, which gives it nearly a barred appearance 
when expanded. The feet and legs appear to have been yellow. 
The females are generally duller in their colourings, and have the un- 
der-parts transversely barred with dull bluish-black. The young of 
the first year are dull umbre brown, with transverse darker markings.” 

The Indian bird appears to be typically dark grey without any 
rufous, at least the old male, and according to Mr. Jerdon’s obser- 
vation cited, some perhaps of the old females ; but the ordinary dress 
of the adult female is, 1 suspect, as I have described it, namely, a 
garb corresponding to that so generally assumed by C. poliocephaius 
(Himalayanm of Vigors and Gould), and constituting the hqpaticm 
variety of C. canorus : upon the first moult, the males appear gene- 
rally to have the lower parts from the breast rufous, but rarely the 
upper part of the breast and fore-neck (as in the figure cited of the 
Australiar C. cineraceusj, indeed I have only seen one specimen thus 
characterized, and in this the colours of the entire under-parts are 
unusually dull and. have some faint cross-striae, indicative probably of a 
weakly individual. These states of plumage, together with the first 
or nestling dress, I have before minutely described. 
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It should be remarked, that I have 8*een no Indian specimen corres- 
ponding to the original description of C. Jlavus bj l^nnerat and 
Daubenton, which ^s€lild seem to have been unusually pale, having 
the upper part of the head and throat light grey ; the nape, back, 
and wings, pale umbre-brown ; and the bellpTs thighs, and lower tail- 
coverts, pale yellow tinged with russet.* The C. rufiviUatuSy Drapiez, 
may be presumed to refer to C. Jlavus in one or rather twoeof its 
phases; and his C» pyrogasier to one of these three species, if they 
be different. The latter pointy cani only be decided by actual com- 
parison of a number of specimens of each of them, and which way the 
probability lies cannot be suggested, as Malayan C. lugubris 
is certainly distinct from the Indian C. dicruroides, though most 
closely allied to it, while C. (Eudynamys) ofientaUf from 

India and China* through the countries of the Indian Ocean into 
Australia, — C. ( Chrysococcyx ) luddus is common to the two lattdr 
regions, — various other species to India and the Malay countries, and 
others again to India and Africa. C. canorus extends over Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, spreading southward (according to Dr. Horsfield) 
into Java, where however it would appear to be rare, and it is not 
quite clear that C, micropterus has not there been mistaken for it: 
certainly, however, I believe, (so ftr as has been yet observed,} its 
distribution does not reach into Australia. , 

The present group of small Cuckoos witU naked tarsi, and further 
characterized by a particular type of colouring in all its varieties, 
appears to me to be fully as much entitled to subgeneric distinction, 
if not more so, than those of the Metalline Cuckoo (Chrysococcyx) 
and the Drongo Cuckoos (Pseudornis^ Hodgson); and I suspect 
that C. honoratus should be referred to it. M. Lesson assigns the 
C. jlavus to his Surniculusy which he founds upon C. lugubris^\ 
thus mingling two very distinct subgenera, which must be acknow- 
ledged separately if either be systematically distinguished from the 


* The Society has just received specimens of both sexes from Macao. * 
f In Mr. G. R. Gray’s List of the Genera of Birds, Ist edit. p. 57, Surniculus of 
Lesson is put as a synonym of Eudynamys; but erroneously, according to M. Lesson 
in the work here cited, where he remarks — *' Le Coucoul uf'ubrc est pour nous le 
type d'un petit sous-genre qui semble confine dans les ties dc TEst,” hc*—Zoologie 
du Voyage de M. B4langery p. 236. 
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other subgenera of restricted Cueulus : and if he had not so expressly 
selected* C. (upubris as the type of his Surniculua^ it would have been 
convenient to have reserved this name for the (ksent form, retaining 
Mr.*' Hodgson’s Psetuiomts for the Drongo Cuckoos; but such an 
arrangements would not be sanctioned by Zoologists, and it remains, 
therefore, to propose a distinctive appellation for the subgenus under 
consideration, which accordingly may be termed Polyphasia^ allusive 
to the numerous variations of plumage assumed by the species. 

Subgenus Surniculus^ Lesson, /r 183^4; Pseudornist Hodgson: the 
Drongo Cuckoos. According to Mr. Hodgson, the sexes of C. dU 
cruraides are similar ; and such 1 believe also to be the case with those 
of C. luguhriSy and that the Javanese specimen described by M. Lesson 
as the female*" of the^ latter must therefore be the young. Length 
nine inches (French), of which the tail occupies five inches : bill black, 
and tarsi brown. The feathers around the beak tinged with rufous ; 
those of the upper-parts are brown, with a steel-blue reflection deeper 
on the wings and tail; a number of small and round white specks, 
encircled with black, are sprinkled over the head, shoulders, and 
wings ; all the under-parts of the body are brown, tinged with rufous 
on the fore-part of the neck, and sprinkled with small whitish round 
spots ; the posterior tibial feathers^ncline to be whitish ; wings brown, 
varied with white inter/ially about the shoulder, and elsewhere on 
their under- surface they Are brown, having a white ray ; tail brown 
underneath, barred with whitish on its small feathers only.” 

Since the publication of my Monograph of Eastern CuculidcB^ I have 
received a second Singapore specimen of C. lugubrisy which resembles 
that which 1 formerly described in its dimensions, and is merely some- 
what brighter black, with no white specks whatever on its upper sur- 
face, and very few (and those but faint and conflued to the abdo- 
men) below ; the exterior short pair of tail feathers are rather longer. 
It is not improbably a male, while the other may be presumed to be a 
female; and it may be added, that the^ conspicuous white occipital spot 
of the other specimen does not occur. The same difierence is ob- 
servable in two very flue specimens of C, dicruroides with which 
1 have also been kindly favoured ; and it is remarkable that these have 
the ta\l no more furcate than in C. luguhrtSy while their dimensions 
correspond with those of Mr# H 9 dgson ’8 Nepfllese examples. The 
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length of the wing affords a ready distinction between these two close- 
ly allied species^ being in both specimens of lugubris btit. four inches 
and three-quarters, vimile in six specimens of dicruroi^es before me it 
averages five inches and a half (a mere trifle more oc less). , 

Subgenus Chrysococcyx. There is a I^mpromorpUd amethystna 
described by Vigor sin P. Z. S. 1831, p. 98, from Manilla; but it 
does not appear in what it differs from Chr. xanclorhynchos, 

Eudynamys orientalis : the Coel. 1 am indebted to Mr. ^ith for 
an egg of this species, found in«the\iest of Corvus macrorhynchos^ to- 
gether with one egg of that species. As the egg of Cuculus oanorus 
bears a general resemblance in colour to those of the small ground- 
building birds in the nests of which it is most frequently deposited, so 
does the Cot^l’s egg bear a marvellous resemblance to thattof the Crow', 
being, however, much smaller. The specimen measures an inch and^a 
half in lengh, and its colour is slightly bluish olive-green, rather pale 
than otherwise, with numerous reddish-brown spots (jnuch as in some 
Blackbirds’ eggs), and an indistinct zone of these near the large end. 
Mr. Frith has never found more than one CoSl’s egg in a nest, and has 
only met with it in those of the two Indian Crows. has repeated- 
ly seen the common Crow (Corvus spkndens) attack and drive off 
the female CoVii from its neighbourhood, and in one instance observed 
the latter, while trffng to escape the pursuit, *dash itself against a pane 
of glass in an out-house with so much forc^ as to fall dead from the 
injury it received, the bill and fore-part of the head being quite smash- 
ed. 1 may add that the young' nestling Coi^l, more especially the male, 
bears no small resemblance to a young Crow, i. e. a black one. 

Oxylophus Coromandus: {Ied-winoed Caested Cuckoo. Mr. 
Jerdon has seen specimens of this bird from the forests of Malabar. 

O. edolius: Pied Crested Cuckoo. Of this species, the same 
naturalist has obtained one young bird in the nest of Mtilacocercus 
griseusy in a thick hedge in Coimbatoor. It has a loud peculiar call, 
which it only appears to utter When on the wing. In Telegoo it is 
called Gollee kokeelah, or * Milkman Cuckoo,’ it being said to call 
* Gollee Gollee( and when pronounced gutturally, these words have not 
at all a distant resemblance to its cry.” Dr. Buch&nan Hamilton also 
obtained the egg of this species in the nest of a Malacocercm^ and 
figures it of a spotless blue colour, as i^ also thc^ egg of its dupe ; and 
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he states that this bird only visits Bengal during the rainy season, in 
which he appears to be correct. 

Qenus Rhinyrtha^ Vigors; Anadcenus, Swainson; also BiAutus, 
Lesson. • In the* Zoology of M. Belanger’s Vhyage^ M. Lesson has 
figured the Rh. %ufesceni of my monograph as B, Isidori, whilst his 
descfipion the latter refers 'to Rh. chhrophcea (Cumlus chhro* 
phoeuSy IlafHes, &c.) ; and by the name B. Duvaucelii^ citing his OmU 
ihologiftt p. 143, (or Cuculus Sumatrensis of the Paris Museum, not 
C. Sum^anus, Raffles,) he has givui a description which probably 
refers^ to my rtifescens, though I cannot understand what is meant by 
the italicised portion of the following quotation, which alone does not 
apply — **Cef Oisea^ de la taille du Coucou Edolio, a le bee jaune, la 
t^te d’un cendr^ blanchdtre, le plumage gris cendvd^ les ailles rousses, 
Tabdoroen et la region anale d’un rouge ochreux,” &c. If it be intend- 
ed that the hack is coloured ash-grey, then probably M. Lesson’s spe- 
cies is distinct. , But it must be remembered that his description and 
plate of B. Isidori refer to different species, as before mentioned. 

The Phcenicophaus langicaudatm of my monograph is M. Lesson’s 
Melias irisHs^ and may rank therefore as Ph. trisiis, unless it be 
considered worth while to separate the small-billed species from the 
others : and my Ph. tristia appears to be M. Lesson’s M. Diardi^ of 
which he states that it resembles the former spdfees in its form and 
colouring, but is only halt the size, and presents some other differences ; 
this bird is the Cuculus Sumatranus of Raffles, and must rank, I 
therefore presume, as Ph. Sumatranus. 1 am assured by Mr. Frith 
that this latter species occurs in the Soonderbuns of Bengal, and that 
the other is common on the hill ranges of Assam. 

Ph. Jerdmi is termed in Hindustani Kuppra Popya, and in 
Teloogoo Wamaneh okee.^^ — Jerdon. 

Zanclosijomus Sirhee is ** called Jungle Parrot^ both in Hindustani 
and Teloogoo, from its red bill.” — Ibid. 

Centfopus Phillipensis “builds very large nest in some thick 
bush or hedge, and lays two or three greenish-blue eggs. This I have 
on the authority of an excellent Shikaree. It occasionally pilfers eggs 
from the nests of 'other birds.” — Ibid. When running up the bough 
of a cree, which it does with remarkable celerity, it often throws 
the tail up over the l^ck. 
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C. Sinensis : Polophilus Sinensis, Shaw’s Zoology, IX, 61. In my 
Monograph I referred this, with a note of doubt, to C. Phillipensis, 
but have since received the species from Chinghai, and it is densely 
allied to C. lepidus, but as large as C. PhUlipensi$,^\mii^ very obvi- 
ously distinct from both. Length about ninsteen inches, of which the 
tail measures eleven inches, its outermost feathers four inches and a 
half less; wing seven inches and a half; and beak, which is much 
curved and robust, an inch and five-eighths to gape. Colouring much 
as in C. lepidus, but the head, neck,*inter8capularies, and under-parts, 
are considerably darker: the nape and interscapularies are «dusky 
with whitish shafts, terminating in yellowish- white rigid and almost 
prickly tips ; head browner, with shining dark jhafts ^ the frontal 
plumes : the under-parts dingy- whitish, with dusky cross-bars on each 
feather, and also rigid yellowish-white tips, more particularly to tl\p 
feathers of the throat and breast : scapularies dingy rufous ; the wings 
brighter rufous, with nearly obsolete dark bars on t^eir smaller co- 
verts; the greater coverts, with the primaries, secondaries, and terti- 
aries, being in course of renewal, and those newly put forth are 
spotless rufous, whilst the unshed are barred with dusky : rump black- 
ish; the tail and its upper coverts the same, barred with numerous 
whitish cross-rays : beak dusky-black, whitish along the edges of the 
mandibles and towards the tip of the under 5ne ; feet also blackish ; 
and irides stated to be light horn, or coloureH like the wings, though 
in the fully mature birds I presume they would be crimson. 

C. Bengalensis of my Supplement may be C. lepidus'' — Jerdon. 
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Proceedings 8 / the Asiatic Society. 

. ‘ (Friday Evening ^ 30iA March^ 1843.) 

, r 

The usual <*nonthly Meeting was held on Friday evening the 3rd March 
1843, the Hon’ble'*Sir J. pI'GaAr^T, V, P. in the Chair. 

Read the' following memorandum circulated to the Committee of Papers 
by the Acting Secretary, with the usual reference respecting the proposed 
admiss^n of Professor Jules Moul of Paris, as an Honorary Member. 

“ This'^honour is solicited for Professor Moul, by our associate and most 
zealous Ageut at Paris, Major Troybr. 

'J'he Professor is well known as one of the most distinguished Oriental 
Scholars in Europe, and as Secretary to the Societ6 Asiatique dc Paris. 
He has also bpen for years a steady correspondent and a liberal contri- 
butor to our Library, and the w^arm friend of every Oriental Scholar 
visiting Paris ; as well as, with Major Tkoyek, an active friend to our 
^teresLs whenever they could serve them.” 

11. PlDDINOTON, 

Acting Secretary Asiatic Society. 

The report of the Committee being unanimously in favour of Professor 
Mohrs nomination, he was therefore duly elected. 

Dr. Tranter, Nizam’s Contingent, was also duly elected, and the usual 
communications were ordered to be made to these gentlemen. The fol- 
lowing gentlemen were proposed as Members : — 

The Hon’blc Sir Lawrence Peel, Chief Justice of Bengal, and W. 
Seton Karr, Esq. B. C. S. both proposed by Sir J. P. Grant, and seconded 
by Sir H. Seton. 

Head, extract from the Proceedings of February, announcing the inten- 
tion of the Hon’ble H. T. Prinsev, to vacate the Chair of the Society in 
consequence of his departure for Europe. 

Read the following letter from him, addressed to the Acting Secretary. 

r ^ « 

H. PlODlNGTON, Eso. 

Qffg, Seci'etary Asiatic Society. 

Sir, — As the period is now just approaching for my departure from 
India, I think it necessary to place in your hands my resignation of the 
office of President of the Asiatic Society, and to request that you will lay 
it before the Committee of Papers, 16 be by them communicated to the 
General Meeting of next month. 

I have the honor to be. Sir, 

Your very obedient humble servant, 

Calcutta^ Friday^ \%th Fehruary, 1813. H. T. Prinsef. 

Read the following Minutes of a Special Meeting of the Committee of 
Papers, held at the Society's Room*'., on Thiysday, 23rd February. 
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Asiatic Society. 

Thursday t 23d February, 1843. 

At a Spccii|l Meeting of the Committee of Papers, 

Present. 

The Honorable Sir H. Seton, 

Lieut. Colonel Forbes, 

Charles Huffnaqle, Esq., and 
The Acting Secretary, • 

Read the letter of the Honorable H. T. Prinskp, resigning the chair of the 
Society. 

1. Resolved. — That it be recommended to the Society, that a letter be 

addressed to the Honorable H. T. Prinsep, expressing the deep regret of 
its members for the loss of his valuably aid, and their hope, that hi? would 
continue to forward the interests (ff the Society in Europe. , 

2. That it be farther recommended to the Society to request that its late 
President do oblige us by sitting for his Portrait (of Kit-Cat size,) an*d that 
a subscription be opened to defray the expence. 

3. That it be farther recommended to the Society to request, that the 
Right Honorable W. W. Bird, will be pleased to accept the I’lwsidcnt’s chair. 

The Honorable W. W. Bird was unanimously elected Pretident of the 
Society. 

Read the following draft of a letter to be addressed to the Honourable 
H. T. Prinsep : — 

Honourable Sir, — The Asiatic Society of Bengal has learnt with deep 
regret your resignation of its chair; a loss to its iuterosts and to those 
of Oriental science and literatui'e which it feels will not be easily repaired. 

For its members fail not to recollect. Sir, at such a time, with how much 
zeal and perseverance, and for how many years, and even when pressed 
with the weight of oflicial duties of the highest responsibility, you have 
devoted yourself, with imtit’ing energy, to the pursuits of the scholar, 
the patient researches of the antiquary, and the minute and laborious 
investigations of the geographer and the historian, and what the fruits 
of these constant labours have been. Nor can to mention. Sir, 

that you have ever been found the strenuous and able advocate of oriental 
literature, the generous and worthy associate a^d emulator of many of the 
great men w'hose labours adorn its annals and the records of their Society, 
and the kind and discerning patron of the humblest labourer in these and 
in many other fields : adding thus a lustre to the honoured name which 
you bear, and leaving to their Society the grateful duty of again enrolling 
tl^ name amongst those of which it is so truly and so justly proud. 

deeply then, Sir, must the A sisitic^ Society regret the loss of one who has 
so much contributed to its advancement and to its reputation ; but this 
regret is tempered by the confident hope which it now ventures to express, 
that, as the field which awaits you in Europe is not less a great, a noble, 
and an eminently useful one, you will still continue the same steady 
friend to the interests of Indian literature and science, whic& you have 
heretofore been. 

Anxious, Sir, to possess some ipemorial of you, they now request that 
you will be pleased on your arrival to sit for your Portrait, which they 
arc desirous of placing by the side of those of your predece&ors in the 
Presidentship of the Society. 

In conclusion. They beg to assure you. Sir, of their unfeigned respect, 
and to offer to you their best wishes for your future health and prosperity. 

By order of the Society, 

Asiatic Society s Rooms ^ \ih February , 1843. (Signed) H. Piddington, 

• Actiny Secretary Asiatic Society, 
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It was' ordered— That the letter be signed by the Acting Secretary on 
the partof tlfd Society, as had been done in former cases, (Prd^idents Cole- 
BRopKL and Ha^kington,) and agreed upon, that a deputation consisting 
of the Comnjittee'of Papers, and of such members as might please to at- 
tend, should meet 'at the Rooms, ten o’clock the following morning, for 
the purpose of waiting on the Honourable Mr. Prinsep with the letter, 
and from thence proceed to Government House, to notify to the Honour- 
able Mr. PiiiD, his election as President* 

Thejollowing list of Books presented and purchased was read : — 


Libra RY. 


J^fioAs received for the Meeting of the Asiatic Society ^ on the Srd Marcky 184(1. 

‘J'lic Calcutta Christian Observer, March, 1843, new series, vol. iv. 
No. 39. — Presented by the Editor. 

Journal of the* Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, No. 4, 
April, 1842. 

Journal des Savans. Paris, Aout, 1842. 

Journal Asiatique, 3me scrie. Paris. Avril, Mai, Juin, 1842, Nos. 73, 74, 
and 75, tome xiii. — Presented by the Society. 

Proceedings of the American Philosophictil Society, 1841-42, vol. ii, 
Nos. 18 to 22. 

Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, new series. Phila- 
delphia, 1841, vol. vi\i, purl i. — Presented by the Society. 

The London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Philosophical Magazine and Jour- 
nal of Science, 3rd series. London, September, 1842, vol. xxi. No. 
137. 

Report of a Committee of the British Association for the advancement 
of Science, pamphlet. — Presented by the Society. 

Meteorological Register kept at the Surveyor Generars Office, Calcutta, 
for the month of January, 1843.* — From the Surveyor General’s Office. 

Fonceux, Discours prononce a rouven^ure cki cours de Langue et^e 
Literature Tibetainc, pres la Bibliotheque Royale. Paris, 1842, pamph- 
let. — Presented by the Author. 

Fonceux, (Le sage ct le fou.) Extrait du Kan — Jour. Paris,^ 1842. 
pamphlet. — Presented by the Editor. 

Julicn, lixerciees pratiques d’ Analyse dc Syntaxe et de Lexicograpbie 
Chinoise. Paris, 1842, 8vo. 

Darwin's Journal of Researches intp the Geology and Natural History 
of the various countries visited by 11. M. S. Beagle. London, 1839, 
8 VO.— Purchased. 

Oilraiide au Dieu de L’Univers, par A. Fabius. Lyon, 1842, pamphlet. 

The Oriental Christian Spectator, 2ud scries. Bombay, August, 1842, 
vol. iii, No. 8.-*- Presented by the Editor. 

Royle on the Production of Isinglass along the Coasts of India, with 
a Notice of its Fisheries. London, 1842, pamphlets, two copies. Pre- 
sented by the Author. r 
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The Acting Secretary informed tfte Meeting, that the sum of Ra. 76 : 10:3 
having beenipaid as import duty on Professor MilPs Bust * (to clear it 
from the Custom House pending the application) he had apt)li6d to the Col- 
lector of Customs for a refund of this amount, which* upui^ his favour- 
able report to Government, was duly ordered and paid. 

Read the following letter from the Officiating Secretary to Government 
of India, Military Department : — 


No. 28r>. 

7o the Secretary to the Asiatic Society. 

Military Department. ^ ^ 

Sir, — 1 am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your Jetter of the 
24th November last, and in reply to transmit to you, for the information 
of the Asiatic Society, a Copy of the Surveyor (ienerars Despatch, No. 36, 
dated 13th August 1842, the original of which was recalled by an Office 
Memo, of the oth December last. 

2. The Surveyor General of India, with whom it nwiy be expedient 
you should communicate on the subject ot printing the Report upon 
the operations for measuring an Arc of the Meridian carried through 
the centre of the Peninsula to the Northern confines of llindoostan, 
has received instructions to take the necessary steps to ensure the pro- 
per publication of the Report in the Researches of the Asiatic Society, 

I am. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

W. M. N. Sturt, Major ^ 
Oj/icialiny Secretary to the Government 

of Imiia, Military Deparlment. 

Council Chamber., 17/// February 1843. 


And from the Secretary to Government, General Department. 


• No.*2l,. OF 1843. 

From G. A. Bushby, Esq., Officiating Secretary to the Gtrcernment of India^ to 
H. PiDDiNGTOv, Esq., Acting Secretary to the Asiatic Society, Fort William, 
the \Sth February, 1843. • 

Political Department 

Sir, — In acknowledging the receipt of your letter dated 22nd ultimo, 
1 am directed to inform you, thi^b His Honor the President in Council 
will be glad to have from the Asiatic Society, a few litbogranhed copies 
of the Inscription received from Aden, for the use of the Hon’ble the 
Court of Directors. 

I have the honor to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

G. A. Bushby, 

Officiating Secretary to the Government of India* 
Fort William, I6th February, 1843. • * 
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From Secretary to the Government lifdia. 

From Officiating Secretary to the Government of India, to Piddington, 

Esq., Acting Secretary Asiatic Society, dated Council Chamber, 11 th Fe- 
bruary, 1 843. ' 
iiovcnuc Dcpartnierft. 

Sir,— The Hon’ble the President in Council having reason to believe, that 
the attention of the 'Asiatic Sooicty of Bengal has been directed to the 
subject of Ihe Nurmah Cotton, I am desired by His Honor in Council 
to transmit to you, for the information of the Society, and for publication 
in its Journal, the accompanying copy of a dispatch, No. 4013, dated the 
3l8t lieccmber last, from the Secretary to the Government, North-west 
Provinces, containing particulars ori^the rubject.* 

1 have the honor Iq be, Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

Fred. Ja^. Halmday, 

OJffvkiting Secretary to ihe Government of India. 

i c 

Bead letter fi^Om the Secretary to the American Philosophical Society, 
acknowledging the receipt of the Journal of the Society, No. 22 to 20, 
now series. 

Read the following extracts from a private letter from M. Eugene 
Burnouf, of Paris, to the address of the late Secretary, which as testifying 
the high degree of estimation in tvhich the Society’s Transactions and 
Journal are held at home, will be found of interest to its friends and 
supporters in India. 

“ Ce sera unc chose bien honourable pour la Societc dont vous ctes 
Ic digne organc, d’aj outer un volume nouveau aux nomhreux ct beau- 
volumes qu’elle a deja publics, les derniers, notamraent, ont ote particuliercs 
incut distingues eiitrc tous, a cause de la richesse et de la nouveaute dex 
matieres qu’ils reuferment*. It est a regretter que votre Societe ait perdu 
par la mort prematurec de M. Csoma de Corns le moyen de donner 
11 PEurope accos a la littcraturc Tibctaine qu’il connaissait si bien ; mais 
vous avez autour de vous un si grand nombre d’hommes eclaires, qii'il 
nc vous sera pas diificilc de comblcr cette lacune en portaut la lumicrc 
sur d'autres points non moins interessants. Votre Societc cst dans une 
admirable situation dont elle a d6ja profi^,er glorieusemcnt pour tile 
et utilemeiit pour la science, ct dont dlle prolitcra ccrtainmciit encore. 

Je ne veux pas ter miner, Monsieur, sans vous remercier tres vivement de 
Penvoi que vous avez bien voulu me faire d’un certain nombre de numeros 
de votre Journal ; ce present cxtrememciii prccieux pour moi m'a prouve 
que votre Journal, se soutenait a la hauteur ou I’avait portc votre eminent 
predecesscur J. Prinsep. C’est une chose capitale que ce Journal, et tons 
ceux qiii en Europe le connaissent sont d avis qu'il m^rite que I'on fasse 
pour conservor son existence tous les sacrifices qui seront necessaires.” 

The following articles were presented to the Society by Da. Hutchinson, 
B. M. S. and were upon the table : — 

c 

1. A Tartar Bow, Arrows and Quiver. 

2. Is Tartar Cross Bow and Helmet. 

* This valuable Paper .was handc'd over for publication m the Journal. 
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3. A 3-barrelled Pistol. 

4 A Hat, worn by Malay Fishermen in the Straits. 

a 

And through S. G. T. Hkatly, £sq., from W. Malino, Esq., Bauguiidcc, 
the following : — • 

1. An Oil-Nut, known familiarly as the NepaqJ walnut, the*lA!ruel strong- 
ly savouring of the walnut, and very oltj^aginous. '(^heftc specimens were 
procured from the garden of Mr. Maling at Baiigundee, where the tree 
flourishes luxuriantly. It was said to be originally brought there by Mr. 
Bbchbr, formerly Salt Agent, and to be a Ne|)aulese plant. 

2. A kind of lac obtained from the (laub, supposed to coutaiq a red 

dye of value. ^ • 

Zoology or Nh'AL. 

A Portfolio of 31 Specimen Drawings, being a few of the illustrations of 
this proposed splendid publication, for particulars ol' which sec advertise- 
ment, and specimc\^rawing, was exhibited, and excised the highest interest 
by the beauty of the drawings, and their remarkable fidolity. • 


Report of the Curator Museum Economic Geology for the month of February,^ 

During the past month, we have received from Captain jjroodwyn, Bengal 

Miiseiim Ki'fiiiomir Engineers a Model of a Tcrracc with a coating of half 
Geology, an inch of Asphaltum. The folio wing letter accom- 

panied it : — 

No. «504. 

Mr. PlDOINGTON, 

Curator to the Asiatic Mtiseum, 

Sir, — I am directed by the Military Board, to annex copy of a letter 
No. 943 of the 8th instant, from f’aptain Goodwyn, and also to enclose a 
note from that officer of the same date. • 

2nd. The specimen of the native Asphaltum Rock mentioned in the note, 
accompanies this communication. 

3rd. You will observe, that Captain Goodwyn is desirous of receiving 
an acknowledgment from you of the receipt of the specimens herewith 
forwarded. 

, 9 I have the honor to be. Sir, 

Fort William^ Military Board\ * Your obedient Servant, 

Office^ 14^/t Febiuary, 1843. J II. Df.Budb, 

Secretary^ Military Board. 

No. 943. 

To Major H. DbDudb, 

Secretary^ Military Board, 

Sir, — I have the honor to forvfard a section of prepared terrace with 
Concrete (w'hich in this country can be well made with Xamma and 
Hydraulic Cement,) and half an inch of Asphaltic Mastic. The section 
shews the different strata, and 1 have sent it to the Military Board as a 
specimen of the solidity and toughness of the material after remelting, 
for the purpose of being floated on to a terrace. 

2nd. 1 have communicated with Capt. Tremenbcre on the subject of the 
probability of discovering, in the Tenassejim provinces, ii Geological bitu- 
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minouB formation, from which something valuable might be obtained, and 
I at the same ^me sent him specimens of the raw material; but am sorry 
to learn from* im in reply, that there is not any formatiotl approaching 
that to which the mineral belongs. 

l .am DOW about to direct my enquiries in Arracan, as Petroleum wells 
and Naptha springs occur on the Irawaddy, and thence extend to the 
Arracan distttict. ^ 

* 1 have, &c. 

. (Signed) H. Goodwyn, 

Executive Engineer ^ l^/ Division. 

EarrarJcporCt 8th February ^ 1843. 

(True Copy,) H. DbBude, 

j . Secretary f Military Board. 


My dear DeBude, — 1 have already deposited in the Economic Geologic 
Museum, a specimen of the native Asphaltiira Rock, so if the Board after 
examination of the accompanying are not desirous of keeping it in the 
Office, pray seiid' it to'' Mr. Piddington with this nol^ that he may un- 
derstand it is to be placed in juxta- position with the rock 1 gave him before. 

I send also a specimen of the Mineral Tar, an exudation from the crevices 
ot the rock, which will complete the whole history, as the powder of the 
rpek mixed with the Tar forms the Mastic which is on the prepared 
section of flooring in the box. 

If it goes to the Museum, 1 shall be glad of a line from Piddington. 

Your's truly, 

H. Goodwyn. 

In a private reply to Captain Goodwyn, the proximity of the Petroleum 
wells of Cheduba, as detailed in Captain Halstead’s report, W'as pointed 
out to him, and the probability, that if the Asphaltum itself was not found 
there, the residue of the Petroleum might furnish a mineral Pitch, which 
mixed with lime would make a good Asphaltum. Experiments will be 
made on this highly interesting subject. 

From Duncan, Esq.*, we have received a highly curious contribution 

of a piece of the Porcelain Tower of Nankin. 

Captain Newbold has sent us, at my request, a specimen of the best Cotton 
Soil from Kurnool. lie is good enough to promise us a complete series of 
soils from that quarter, which will be a^ great ^addition to our Museum, 
The following are extracts from his letter ; — 

Camp Pialcoortyt Kur?iool, February 13, 1843. 

My dear Sir, — f have this day forwarded by banghy, a specimen of 
our first class cotton soil in Kurnool. Let me know whether it is enough, 
and whether I shall send specimens of the various sorts of cotton soil for 
the Society. 

I have not yet been able to visit the first class Tobacco field yet, and 
I would rather defer sending specimens until personal examination of 
the field, lest any error should occur. The cotton soil now sent is from 
a field in the vicinity of which my tents are pitched. 

I shall be very ^ad if you will favour me with an analysis at your 
early convenience. 

A specimen of some of the cotton soil of the Ceded Districts, which 1 
sent to the Royal Society is in^the hands of Mr.. Solly, who has promised 
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an analysis, I believe, to one of the Societies at home ; but it had not been 
published at the time of my hurried departure from Professor 

lioyle placed it in Mr. Solly’s hands. 

1 was very much struck with the resemblance which th^ Kegur soil that 
covers the •plateaux of the Deccan bears to specimens of the Cl^wal 
Zem,'* which Mr. Murchison brought with him from Jtussii^ ahd which 
covers the Steppes of that country in a precisel)i similar planner. 

The similarity also struck Mr. Lonsdale, the late talented Secretary 
of the Geological Society, who was also present at the Meeting when Mr. 
Murchison read his paper on the Geology of Russia in the last year. 

Believe me, 

Your’s very truly, • 

• • T. J, Nev\^bold. 


We have here to announce the recovery of the Catalogue of Captain 

,, , , Pemberton’s Bootan specimens, which it will be re- 

Mineralogy and i • 

tieology. '^collected from my reports, hair beeit sent to us by 

General McLeod, but without any Catalogue; this 1 have at length succeed- 
ed by his assistance in tracing out. The following is an extract from hts 
private letter : — 


“ London^ 5, Manchester iS'yware, Christmas Day^ 184*2. 

My dear Piddinoton, — I had the pleasure of writing to you on the 
30th ultimo, and then promised that 1 should write again, after Mrs. 
Pemberton and 1 should have an opportunity of looking into poor Pem- 
berton’s Journals, and 1 am happy to say, that we then discovered what 
we hope may prove useful in enabling you to carry out your view^s, regard- 
ing the collection I sent you, although the uW’ormalion appears rather 
meagre. , 

*‘ As Mrs. Pemberton w'as so much better acquainted with his hand-writing 
than I am, she undertook to copy out all that we could discover on the 
subject, and when we were doubtful of the words, from our ignorance 
of Geology, she has underlined them; but she believes she made out 
almost ail correctly. At all events, 1 have no doubt you will be able to 
clear up what may have appeared doubtful to us. W<* could discover 
nothing further than Nw. ]38fn(^ could we find any (ieological notes 
separate from this list. Enclosed you have Mrs. Pemberton’s copy of 
the list, and it will alTord us much pleasure to hear that it proves in any 
degree useful.” 

• 

We have thus restored this very valuable collection to our Museum, 
and I have the pleasure to add, that w^e have also a complete set of 
duplicates of it, which w ill be packed for dispatch to the Honorable the Court 
of Directors. 

In the course of my correspondence on the subject of Storms, during 
the past month 1 received from Mr. Howe, Marine Assistant to the 
Commissioner at Akyab, the following curious account of an eruption 
of one of their little volcanoes : — 


I. 
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Khyouck Phyoo, Feb. 7, 1843. 

** We; however, had last night a most magnificent volcanic eruption. 
The mountain, which is of moderate height, and shaped somewhat like 
a pyramid, is a^cfut 3 or 4 miles from the station which w'as rendered as 
lignt as noon-day^ though midnight at the time. The eruption commenced 
at about* 11, y. m., unaccompanied by any rumbling, but throwing up 
masses and partiples of kiva to an immense height, and presenting a 
most magnificent spectacle, visible all round the country. The W'eathcr 
had been fbr some evenings previous, close and threatening, though the 
glass kept up, varying from 30o 12' to 98' for the last 5 or G days. 

** The fire gradually w'cnt out, and all w'as still again by about half 
lin hour after midnight. 

“ Thi^ eruption takes place, frofi^ wlrat 1 hear, generally once in tw'o 
years, sometimes annually.” 


We give With the present number, a specimen plate of the Chiru 
of Thibet, reduced from a folio-sized drawing, to accompany the Adver. 
tisement of the Illustrations of the Zoology of Nepal, to be published 
by Mr. Howard of London, which will be found at the end of the num- 
ber; and it is but justice to the extraordinary native talent which 
has been thus developed amongst the Nipalese, by the means and pa. 
tronage which have been so liberally afforded to them, by our talented 
associate to say, that judging from a port folio of the drawings lately 
exhibited at the Society's Meetings, nothing can surpass the truth and 
beauty of these lllustraUoiis, which in the hands of Mr. Howard give 
every promise of being ii| the very higliest degree worthy of the pa. 
tronage of the Indian and European public. 
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Memoir on Indian Earthquakes, By Lieut R. B41KD Smith, 
Bengal Engineers. 

Among the various Committees established by the British Associa- 
tion for the investigation of subjects of general soiebtific interest, one 
has been appointed to register Earthquake shocks in Great Britain, 
and its labours have already been made public in several Reports to the 
parent body. From the discussions C0Dse({uent on the presentation of 
these Reports, it appears, that in the opinion of well qualified judges, 
results of but. little comparative importance can be anticipated from ob- 
servation made in localities, where the disturbing forces act with such 
feeble intensity as in those brought under the notice of the Committee, 
and it is therefore oonsidefed deArable, that similar observations should 
be made abroad, in tracts of countij where greater energy characterises 
the distiirbing powers, and where the effects of these are exhibited 
on a Iwger and more important scale. Several such tracts *are to be 
found ,in India, and a few of the roost remarkable convulsions ex- 
perienced throughout them, are already familiar to scientific men. 
But no systensatic effort has yet been made to record and analyse the 
various phenomena of Indian Earthquakes, and the narratives of these 
are scattered throughout the pagee of various works^ without connec- 
tiou jaind without metbodi To collect from every available sourdb, all 
Nb. 186. Nxw Ssaiss, No. 52. * * ^ • 2 m 
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the information connected with Earthquake shocka in India and its 
frontier countries, both in regard to those that have already occurred, 
and those that in future may occur, is the principal object proposed in 
tlm investi^aticfta. In regard to the historical portion of the subject, 
I cannot but feel conscious of its imperfections, since accounts of Indian 
Earthquakes are in general so meagre in important details, and must 
always be sought for under so many different sources, that to make 
the e/iquiry perfect, would require an amount of leisure and literary 
resoiiroes that very few, if indeecl an^, in jthis country, can command. 
In tracing the history of our Earthquakes, I have, however, done all 
I could with the materials at my disposal, and perhaps I may yet be 
able to complete wl^t I now feel to be so imperfect. 

More sanguine hopes of interesting results may, however, I think, 
,be entertained in regard to Earthquakes that may be experienced after 
this time, since a general interest has been awakened in the subject, 
and the attention of many intelligent and well qualified observers 
attracted to it. Observations will moreover in future be centralised, and 
the unsatisfactory labour of gleaning information from many detached 
sources will be saved. Earthquakes are almost invariably observed 
when the feelings are excited, and emotions adverse to a calm, deliberate 
judgment on accompanying phenomena have sway. The greater the 
scale on which the disturbing forces are exhibited, the more intense 
will such feelings and einotions usually be, and in those very cases where 
minute and careful observations would be of the greatest value, observers 
are generally in a state the most unfavourable for making them. The 
sensible and permanent effects of Earthquake shocks are frequently 
detailed with painful minuteness, hut Aose more temporary and evanes„ 
cent, but at the same time, more immediately connected with the causes 
to which such convulsions are due, are allowed to pass by unob- 
served. The tendency to exaggerations induced by this state of mind 
requires constant allowances to be made for the statements of obser- 
vers, and wc shall be able to estimate the amount of this allowance 
only after the phenomena of Earthquakes have been brought to the 
test of actual measurement by the use of appropriate recording instru- 
ments. Such instruments have been brought into use by the Commit- 
tee oY the British Association, but they are yet far from being perfect ; 
and before their full utility can bb felt, their sensibility must be inereas- 
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ed considerably beyond the point to which it has yet been carried. 
This will no doubt ere long be accomplished, and the* d^ails*of the 
phenomena of Earthquake shocks be removed from the Ul-deiiued pro- 
vince of feeling, and brought under that of measured space and jiuml^r. 

The chief obstacle to the introduction of sueii recording fnstruments 
as are alluded to above, throughout the Earthquake tracts of India, 
will probably be found in the incessant fluctuations of society, and the 
consequent impossibility of obtaining consecutive series of obj^erva- 
tidns. In reflecting on this, point* it Iftis appeared to me, that tl)e roost 
permanent local establishments in the country are the mission stations, 
and that if Missionaries residing in favourable localities, could be iii' 
duced to receive and record observations with o^r instruments, they 
would confer a boon upon science at a very trifling sacritice of time 
or labonr in the cause. Earthquakes usually occur at distant intervals^ 
and the observations required upon them, are neither complicated 
nor laborious. I would therefore hope to obtain in ^course of time 
the co-operation of those members of favourably situated mission 
establishments, who may not be unwilling to devote a limited por- 
tion of their time an<^ talents to the elucidation of what is certainly 
one of the most iiitesestiiig chapters of the physical history of India. 
Meanwhile, however, until arrangements can be matured for supply- 
ing instruments to those willing to receive thtfm, I trust I shall con- 
tinue to receive the interesting communications of those observers who 
have so zealously assisted me during the past year, and for whose aid 
I feel most grateful. Their individual labour will come more appro- 
priately under notice in another page; but lam desirous of expressing 
to one and all, my acknowledgiAen^ of their valuable assistance, since 
to it must be traced all the interest that this investigation may 
possess. 

To the gentlemen connected with the public press of liaJia, espe- 
cially to Messrs. Stocqueler and Place, Editors respectively of the Ca/- 
cuUa Englishman and Delhi GaiettCy 1 am indebted for essential aid, 
and 1 trust I may continue to receive from them such notices of 
Earthquake shocks, as from time to time, may be made public in their 
papers. * 

My information relative to Karthquakc.s in the presidencies <ff Ma- 
dras and Bombay is, I regret to '(ay.^extfemely liq[iited. In both there 
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are tracts occasionally subject to such shocks, and I would solicit the 
co-operation of observers under whose notice they may oome.* 

This Memoir will be divided into the four following parts - 

I. Register of Indian Earthquakes for the year 1842. 

II. HisforicaJ Summary of Indian Earthquakes, with some remarks 
on the general distribution of subterranean disturbing forces through- 
out India and its frontier countries. 

u\. Analysis of the phenomena of Indian Earthquakes, as exhibited 
in the /wo preceding parts. • • 

IV- Remarks on the points to be observed during Earthquake 
shocks, and on the means of making the requisite observations. 


ParL I?- — Register of Indian Earthquakes^ during the year 1842. 

1. Jkllalabad Eahtiiquakb of thb 19th February, 1842. 

My attention was (irst prominently attracted to the subject of 
Earthquakes in India, by the occurrence of that of the 19th of Febru- 
ary last. A few brief and imperfect notes foimded upon the details 
1 was able to collect, were published in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society and my object then was, more to direct attention to the sub- 
ject of Earthquakes in general, than to furnish rigidly accurate conclu- 
sions on this case in* particular. Such conclusions were indeed 
incompatible with the nature of the information furnished me, and 
1 have subsequently ascertained, that many co^ctions of these are re- 
quisite. Yet the notes have fully answered their design, and hare led 
to my procuring much information^ wttich, had they not been pubUshed 
oven with all their imperfections, would certainly have been lost to 
science. From the date of the Earthquake my register was com- 
menced, dnd it is my intention to continue it regularly, publishing it at 
yearly intervals. I have som^ recollection of two Earthquakes having 
been experienced in Delhi during the month of January 1842, but 
unfortifnately I did not record them at the time, my register not being 
then commenced, and 1 have been unable since to verify this im- 

* AM commuaications on the subject of Earthquakes in India may be addrened to 
thr iiuYhor at Seharunpore, North-western Provinces, Bengal, or if preferred, to^the 
iiecrotary to the Asiatic ,Society, Calcutta, or to any of the public papnt. 
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pression. The Jellalabad Earthquake therefore comes first m order, 
in the year 1842. ’ • 

In tracing the progress of this Earthquake, I purpose^commenciii^ at 
its most westerly limit, and following it to the Eastward. Recording 
to this plan, the first place where its effects aie to be yoticed is Cabool^ 
(lat. 34® 30' 30" ; long. 69^ 7' E.) The intelligence from Cabool is, 
however, extremely limited, being confined to the following short ex- 
tract from a narrative of the events of the captivity at that city, Jby Dr. 
Berwick and his party of sicl? an(f wounded, left behind, v^hen the 
British force attempted to retreat to Jellalabad. • 

On the 19th of February," it is remarked, they were visited by 
a most awful Earthquake. It continued for some minutes, and rocked 
the fort in a frightful manner. All the men able to move rushed out 
into the open air, every moment expecting the walls to fall in and 
bury them ; but God was good, and after three minutes’ duration, each 
shock succeeding the other in rapid succession, it ceased. The walls 
were dreadfully shaken, especially the side wall of the European ward, 
which came down a few days afterwards." From the effect of the 
shock, as detailed in this extract, it may safely be inferred, that Caboo] 
did not form its extreme westerly limit, but we have no authentic in- 
telligence of its progress beyond that place, and its would therefore be 
vain to speculate upon the point. • 

Proceeding Eastward over a tract of country more rugged and in- 
hospitable than can well be conceived, and descending from a] height 
of about 7,000 to a little more than 2,000 above the level of the sea, 
we enter the valley of Jellalabad, where the devastating effects of the 
Earthquake were exhibited ot a^larger scale than at any other place. 
The whole line of the Cabool river from Cabool to Jellalabad, experi- 
enced, however, the effects of the shock, and many of the forts of the 
chiefs were laid in ruins, or seriously injured. Among others, that of 
Budiabad, in which the English prisoners were then confined was, 1 
am informed, much shaken, although not destroyed. 

The valley of Jellalabad is thus briefly described by Lfeut. \Food 
of the Indian Navy A ridge of bills called Oeh Xoh, or the black 
mountain, rises about Jugdulluck and running East by North till it meets 
the Cabool river, bounds the plain of Jellalabad on the North f to the 
South it has the high bill of Nungaihal*; East i} has the hills of Alee 
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Baghan and desert of Buttee Kote; while its Western limit is marked 
by ridges, which here project into the valley of the Soorkh Rood. 
The length of the Jellalabad plain is 26 miles, and its width does not 
exceed four milesi” 

The town* of J<illalabadt(lat. 34® 26'; long. 70^ 30'*) was garrisoned 
ut the period of the Earthquake by General Sir Robert Sale's Brigade, 
and hence our information as to the effects of the shock is in consi- 
derably detail. The following extract from the Englishmany gives the 
most graphic account of the Ehrtlft|ualie 1 have yet seen. 

Extract from a letter •published in the Calcutta Englishman oj the \ i\th 
Mag 1812, dakd Jcllulubad^ 2xth Aprils 1842. 

On the 19th February, wc had one of the most awful Earthquakes 
l^have ever experienced ; it occurred at mid-day, being very stormy at 
the time, with clouds of dust Boating through the atmosphere. The 
shock lasted about a minute and a half, and commenced with a sound 
like the rolling of a heavy waggon over a wooden bridge — the earth 
swung to and fro like the rocking of a cradle ; not a man could keep 
his legs ; every one fell prostrate, and a sensation of sickness and gid- 
diness affected all. Bastions and houses came tumbling down with a 
dreadful crash, and we verily believed we were about to be swallowed 
up ill some yawning *chasm. The earth did open in several 

places, and. water appeaTed on the surface of the ground. The 
river was thrown into the most violent commotion, and the 
water dashed over its bank with frightful violence. 1 was standing 
on a bastion at the time, it split in two places and crumbled 
down -, I was precipitated to some i^istlkice, Mdiere I lay stunned and 
stupified with horror. No one could utter a word, and every face was 
blanched with terror and apprehension ; here was death in a new form, 
for which we were totally unprepared. Providentially for us, not a 
man of our party was killed ; many were injured by the falling of the 
houses,, but none dangerously : a few® of the inhabitants of the town 
wery killed^ where the fall of the high houses choked up the street, and 
left no room for escape ; but on the whole the accidents were few, compa- 
red to the nature and extent of the mischief. From this period until the 
« 

* The positions of placi':^ in Affghanistaii, are taken from Walker's New Ala|). 
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middle of March, we had frequent slight shocks, sometimes so many as 
six or seven during the twenty-four hours. Our fortifications were 
seriously damaged by this awful visitation, and we fully expected, the 
enemy would have made a rush upon us, for there vTere ^aps enough, 
but every precaution was taken to repel thAn. They hovered about 
us, however, like birds of prey, trying to ascertain the extent of our 
damage ; whether they learnt it or not I c^inot say, but seemingly they 
thought it better to let us alone. We fell to work again with renew- 
ed energy, and in a sliort time* repaired much of the injury the works 
had sustained, labouring night and day without intermission, until we 
were once more able to set the enemy at defiance.*’ 

The appearance of water at the Eartlfs surface tlyough Hssun^s 
made by Earthtpiake shocks having been connected with theoretical 
considerations on the causes of the events,* 1 felt desirous of verifying 
the statement made in the above extract, that this phenomena was 
observed at Jellalabad, and I therefore wrote to tpy friend Major 
Broadfoot, C. B., requesting him to give lue any information on the 
point he might possess. In reply, under date Jellalabad, 13th July 
1842, he thus writes : ‘‘ You ask where the water came from that issu- 
ed from the cracks in the earth. 1 saw no water issue from the 
cracks which opened where I was, nor signs of any in others, and I saw 
more of the effects and sooner than perhapif any one else ; nor do I 
remember hearing of water issuing from the earth at the time. Still 
it may have happened.** And the nature of Major Droadfoot’s duties 
gave him the best possible opportunities of observation, it is probable 
that had water actually been ejected from the earth, the circumstance 
w'ould not have escaped*liis ndlicc^ and the statement that it did do so, 
must be considered as very doubtful. 

A few further particulars of the Earthquake at Jellalabad are given 
in the following extract from Sir Robert Sale’s official disflktch, dated 
Jellalabad, )6th April 1842 : **But it pleased Providence, on the 19th of 
February, to remove in an instant this ground of confidence (alluding to 
the defensive works executed by Major Broadfoot for the protection of 
the city.) A tremendous Earthquake shook down all our parapets built 

* On Hydrostatic Pressure as a cause of Kartbqiiake.s, by the Hev. John Toplis, 
B. D. Jameson’s Journal, No. .'j9, p. 84. • 
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up with flo much labour, injured several of our bastions, demolished a 
third of the*" town, made a considerable breach in the rampart of a 
curtain in the Feshawur face, and reduced the Cabool gate to a shape- 
less mass* of ruiniT. It savours of romance, but it is a sober fact, that the 
city was thrown into alaftn, within^ the space of little more than one 
month by the repetition of full one hundred shocks of this terrific 
phenomenon of nature.’* ^ 

The* Jellalabad Earthquake is here considered solely in its relations 
to science ; but it may be permitted me to turn for a moment from the 
cold record of physical phenomena, and to express the admiration 
all must feel at the noble conduct of that gallant band, whose moral 
courage rose ^uperiof to the depressing influence of such a series of 
convulsions £t such a crisis, and whose physical exertions so rapidly 
obliterated their devastating effects, that their wondering foes could 
attribute the result only to ^nmc supernatural agency, to some English 
witchcraft. 

The superior intensity of the Earthquake in the immediate vicinity 
of Jellalabad, and the incessant state of tremblement^ into which the 
earth there was thrown for so long a period after the great shock, 
appear to me to render it almost certain, that the focus of disturbing 
force was situated in that valley, and that the undulations generated 
were propagated East and West from some point in it as a centre. 
Most of the shocks subsequent to ^he great one of the 19th February 
were local, and a very few only were felt at Peshawur to the Eastward, 
and none in so far as I know to the Westward, The disturbing force 
to which the series was due, must therefore have been confined in its 
action to the valley of Jellalabad, and*th^ effects would indicate, that its 
focus was at no very great depth beneath the surface of the earth, and 
that farther, a large amount of its power was expended on the 19th, 
since the other shocks were feeble in comparison with the one expe- 
rienced on that day. 

From the best information I can procure, the time at which the 
Earthquake was felt at Jellalabad was llh. 40m. a. m. All the times 
subsequently stated, will be reduced to Jellalabad time, so as to shew 
* correctly the progress of the ^hock. This correction was neglected in 
my notes formerly published, in consequence of the very great discre- 
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pancies among tbe periods stated by different observers^ ana toe impos- 
sibility of their knowing which were correct. Information subsequently 
obtained, has, however, admitted of greater certainty as to tim^ and 
greater care is therefore requisite in combining the Observations. 

From Jellalabad, the shock affecting a portion of the Suffeid Koh 
range of mountains, with the numerous subordinate ranges that diverge 
from it, reached the town of Peshawur, (lat. 34° 06'; long. 7 1” 42, 
£). From the circumstance of General Pollock’s force having been 
encamped at Kawulsur, abouf ei{^t miles from Peshawur^ and the 
communication being uninterrupted, the details relative to the effects 
of the shock there, are fuller and more satisfactory than would other- 
wise have been the case. « « 

The following extracts from letters published in the Belhi Gazette^ 
give the most complete accounts of the effects of the Earthquake I 
have been able to find : — 

V 

Extract from a letter ^ dated Kawulsur ^ 20th February^ 1842. 

Yesterday a fearful Earthquake visited this part of the world. 

The shock which came on was long continued, and men, 

horses, tents, even the ground under us, and the hills in the distance, 
appeared to be moving. It was an awful visitation, and made every 
heart quake. In the direction of Peshawuf, (eight miles distant,) 
clouds of dust appeared, which proved to*have been caused by the 
falling of very many houses and buildings. A salute was fired from 
the battery at Jumrood, for the purpose of announcing the safety of 
Rajah Pertaub Sing, son of Maharajah Shere Sing, who is now at 
Peshawur, and of whom it is* sidd he narrowly escaped death : the 
building in which he had been sitting came down almost immediately 
after he quitted it. The natives say a tenth of the city is down, and 
a number of the inhabitants killed.” * 

Extract from a letter, dated Jiawuhur, 19/4 February, 1843. 

** It is now about 12 o’clock mid-day, and we have just experienced 
a most awful Earthquake in t)arop. The natives say that nothing so 
severe of the kind has been experienced in India for the last fifty 

* The time stated beina erroneous, is omitted. I'he times generally arc still by no 
means so satisfactory us IN desirable. • * ^ 

2 N 
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years. The earth literally trembled like an aspen leaf, and rocked to 
and fro as an' infant’s cradle, or like a ship at sea. Many of the camels 
that ,were carryings the baggage of the troops to Col. Wild’s camp were 
thrown down, and so great was the shock, which lasted fully five 
minutes, that I was obliged to support myself by holding on to the 
camp furniture, and many of the officers fancied themselves suddenly 
taken ill. I expected every moment to have seen the earth open and 
swalloMb us up, and it is only by God’s great and merciful providence 
that we have escaped through such* an i^ful convulsion of nature. 

** Every one complains of nausea. We have just been observing im- 
mense volumes of dust, that completely darken the atmosphere in the 
direction of th^ old r^ketty town of Peshawur, which is supposed to 
be nearly levelled with the ground, as the houses are but wdikly 
bij^lt, being merely propped up by the beams of wood which may 
be observed placed in different spots under large walls and corners of 
the .houses, and |ire even dangerous to passers-by at all times. I 
doubt not but to-morrow’s dawn will bring us dreadful intelligence, and 
produce a fearful account of lives lost. — 20th Fchninry. Reports say, 
that only from 40 to oO person.s at Peshawur were crushed and killed 
among ruins of the falling houses. General Avitabili’s large dwelling 
house, which had recently been built, and was being finished, fell in, 
but luckily did no injury 'to any one in the house.” 

The period of the shock* at Peshawur was llh. 41m. 12a. Jellalabad 
time, the observed time at the former place being llh. 46m. and the 
difference of longitude 4m. 48s.* 

The course of the Earthquake hitherto haa been through a tract of 
country rugged and mountainous in the extrene. The geology of the 
district extending from Cabool to Peshawur has never been satisfac- 
torily described, and very little, 1 might indeed say nothing, whatever 
is yet knoWn about it. . Dr. Lord gives the following general remarks 
on the great features of the country, and some of the points alluded to 
by him, as indicating severe disruptive action, are interesting in con- 

* Captain Lawrencp, late Political Agent at l^eshawur, assures me, he feels quite 
certain as to the period of the Earthquake at that place ; he having been led to watch 
the time narrowly, in consequence of a meeting between General Pollock and Rajah 
Pertaub oing being to take place at noon exactly, arrangements for which were in pro- 
gress under his superintendence. 
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nection with the frequent occurrence of Earthquake shocks throughout 
the tract. The facts embodied in Dr. Lord’s remarks, must be 
separated from the theoretical views with which tkiey are associated, 
the latter being open to serious objections; but as •there is, Mason to 
believe they are now under discussion by asvery competent authority, 
it is unnecessary to allude farther to them here. . * 

** A parallel of latitude,” Dr, Lord remarks, “drawn through Kalab^h 
and west of the Indus would presefit a remarkable differencq in the 
course of the mountain chains as oUkerved to its north and soyith sides. 
In the latter direction, the Soliman and Kala ranges, the one o( which 
may be looked upon as a continuation of the other, generally preserve 
an almost perfect parallelism with the course of the Indus ; while on 
theAther side every range, and they are numerous from 4he Himalaya 
and Hindu Kosh to the Salt range inclusive,, are at right angles with 
the direction of the stream. In other words, the general line of the 
former is North and South, of the latter East and West. It is of the 
latter, and the country they include, that 1 would more particularly 
speak at present. 

“ In addition to the general course of the chains thus laid down, there 
is another fact, subordinate, yet of no less importance towards deter, 
mining the physical formation of this part of the country. When the 
two mountain ranges have for some time preserved their parallel East 
and West course, the Northern is observed to defect, or send off a 
branch towards the South, while a corresponding d(;Hection or ramifica- 
tion of the Southern chain comes to meet it, and the plain which other- 
wise would have been one continued expanse from East to West, is 
thus cut into a number of #all^8, the longitudinal axis of which, 
however, is still in general to be found in the same direction. If 
we conceive these yalleys to be few, spacious, and well marked to- 
wards the North and South, while in the central or Cabul •region they 
become small, numerous and crowded, gp as to resemble a tangled maze 
or net- work, we shall 'have a jtist general conception of the tract of 
country west of the Indus, which may be familiarly descrified as lying 
between Cabul and Kalab^gn. 

‘^Unquestionable geological facts, such as the structure of igneous* 
rocks poured out under strong pressure, the presence of fossil shells 
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&c. lead me to the belief that several, if not all of these valleys, were at 
some former time the receptacles of a series of inland lakes, and the 
natures of the slmlls found (principally planorhes and paludinse) seem 
to indicate that the waters of these lakes had been fresh. In this 
manner three grated sheets of water, separated hy the mountain deflec- 
tions before alluded* to, would appear to have occupied the entire 
country from Kabul to the Indus, and their basins may now be distin- 
guished as the plains which afibrfl sites to the three eities of Kabul, 
Jellalaba^, and Peshawur. ^ « 

** The draining of these basins is tranquilly carried on by the Kabul 
river, which runs along the northern edge of each, conveying their 
united waters to the Indus : but in former times when more energetic 
meaiis were ^^ecessary, the mountain barriers burst, and the shatAred 
fragments and rolled blocks that now strew the Kyber Pass, bear testi- 
mony to its once having afforded exit to a mighty rush of waters, 
while the Gidur-Gulla (or Jackalfs neck,) a long defile east of the 
plains of Peshawur, clearly points out the further course of the torrent 
towards the bed of the Indus, whence its passage to the ocean was easy 
and natural.” 

The questions in pure geology involved in these remarks I do not 
concern myself with, but 1 have quoted them to shew, that indicatioris 
of powerful disruptive forces prevail throughout the whole of the course 
of the Earthquake of tiie*i9th February hitherto described, and this 
point is all that circumstances admit of being established. Of the 
nature of the rocks composing the mountain masses between Cabool 
and Jellalabad, I have seen no account. Major Broadfoot states, that 
the rocks in the immediate vicinity j[>f iJellalaJhad are gniess, and Sir 
A. Burnes mentions, that mica slate and granite are also found there. 
Relative to the rocks in the Kyber Pass, my friend . Lieut. Goodil^yn of 
Engineers, writes thus : ** The Kyber rocks are of flinty slate^ varying in 
all degrees of hardness from fli^lto slate. Sometimes the rock is nearly 
one solid mass, the strata are so slightly \le(ined, and they cannot be sepa- 
rated with d crow-bar — at other places, a blow of a pickaxe is sufficient 
to shiver it into fifty little cubes of slate ; a considerable quantity of earth 
flying between the strata, which falls down in dust. Sir Alexander 
Burnes i^ys, The formation is a flinty slate overlying conglomerate, but 
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I have also frequently found the conglomerate overlying the slate, and 
they are frequently united in the same -rock. The conglhmerate is 
very hard, and we could not progress more than four inehes an hoqr, 
with two-inch jumpers, in boring holes for blasting. The sto|||8 seem 
cemented with a sort of iron cement.” * 

After leaving Peshawur, the shock traversing the alluvial plains of 
the Punjaub reached Ferozepore, (lat. 30® 56' 50” ; long. 74® 35',) where 
its force was still felt to be severe, though no longer destructive. • No 
account have been made public* of ttie efTects of the shock «t any 
place intermediate between Peshawur and Ferozepore. The latter 
place was reached at 1 Ih. 48m. 408. a. m. Jellalabad lime. 

The city of Delhi, (lat. 28® 40'; long. 77® 16',) isjthe ne;;t place from 
which %re have authentic intelligence of the effects of the Earthquake. 
The intensity of the shook was, however, very much diminished here, and^ 
beyond the motion of the ground no other effects are alluded to. The 
period of the Earthquake at Delhi, as stated in my jiotes formerly 
published, I find to be erroneous, and the proper time from the best 
information 1 have been able to procure, is 1 ih. 53m. 56s. a. m. .Jel- 
lalabad time. Relative to the nature of the shock at Delhi, Mr. Sub- 
Conductor Bingham of the Sappers and Miners thus writes : ** The total 
duration of the shock, which appeared to me to consist of several 
distinct undulations of the earth, but withoul perceptible intervals 
between them, could not have been less than five or six minutes. But 
of this I cannot speak definitely, as I had no reference to a time-piece 
during the shock.” 

About twenty miles to the South-west of the city of Delhi, at a 
village called Soiiub, is siSuated* a hot spring, of which the following 
description is given anonymously in the second volume of the Gkan^ 
ings in Science, p. 34 : — 

At Sonub near Delhi, there is a hot spring (sulphureous) which 
attracts from the surrounding country myriads of people for the pur- 
pose of bathing ; the bath is coAstantly filled with as many people 
as it can hold, (except perhaps for a few hours during the night,) in 
the day time by men, and the night time by women ; most of the inhabi- 
tants of the town itself are in the habit of bathing iA it daily, and it is 
perhaps to this habit, that they are indebted for the cadaverous and 
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unhealthy appearance so common among tl^m. The temperature of 
the spring'in January last, (1629,) was 103*’ ; but it varies, for in July, 
1926, 1 observed it as high as 110**. The flowr' of water also varies 
consid^bly.” " 

Dr. Malcomson of Bombay, having made enquiries of Dr. Falconer, 

f 

late Superintendent of the Botanic Garden, Seharanpore, as to whether 
this spring was affected by the Earthquake of the 19th February, the 
latter referred the question to me, and I availed myself of the assistance 
of roy* intelligent and indefati|ablef correspondent, Mr. Bingfiam, in 
instituting enquiries on the spot. Mr. Bingham applied first to the 
Deputy Collector of the district of Goorgaon, in which district the 
spring is situated, li[ut so little interest was taken by him in the matter, 
that he did^ not even reply to Mr. Bingham’s letter. This indifference, 
tOn the part of the Deputy Collector, was, however, compensate!} for by 
the interest and activity, shewn by Mr. H. Martin, the Superintendent 
of Roads in the same district, who so soon as applied to by Mr. 
Bingham, visited the spring, and addressed the following interesting 
letter to me, giving the results of his enquiries : — 

Letter from Mr. H. Martin to my address,, dated \5th October^ 1842. 

Sir, — Having been requested by Mr. Bingham, to obtain for you 
what information I could on the subject of the alterations which took 
place in the hot we11$*of Sonub. I yesterday visited them, and have 
much pleasure in transmitting to you the results of my enquiries, 
which I trust will prove of utility to the object you have in view. 

“ On the 19th February last, (the day of the Earthquake,) the water 
in the wells became as cold as that of the ordinary wells of this country 
—the issue of the spring was obserped^to flo\/ much slower, and in less 
quantities than formerly, and at times the spring would be completely 
dry^ No disturbance of any kind was visible, nor any other change 
than what* I have noticed. The above appearances continued for twenty- 
five days, when the wells resumed their former state. 

I would remark, that this statement may .be credited, as all to 
whom I applied answered with readiness, and from the length of time 
which the appearances lasted, there could hardly be a mistake. 

Should you wish for any more detailed particulars, or if I could be 
of any assistance to you in any way on any other subject that may 
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relate to this district, I shall be most happy in furnishing you ^ith all 
the information I can procure.” * I am, &c. 3fc. • 

^ Q. Martin. 

In continuation on the same subject, Mr. Bingham wjrites under date 

1st Nov. 1842 : — • * • 

• * 

I wrote some time ago to Mr. Martin, for inforro&tion regarding the 
locality of the springs, and it appears from his reply, that they are situ- 
ated within 200 yards, (but he does not state whether on the East or 
West side,) of a range of low hillsf which I have myself formerly^ traced 
from where they cross the Jumna, about two miles to the noi^th of 
Delhi, running in a southerly direction beyond Muttra.^ There are 
no rocks in the immediate neighbourhood of the ho(f springs, but the 
hills are principally composed of a very hard stratiheS quartz stone, 
the strata dipping at an angle of 70^ or 75% with numerous vertical 
cracks and fissures through them, as if they had been suddenly antf 
violently heaved up. 

There is also here and there a stone of different formation found 
lying upon the quartz ; in some places, it is merely ‘ hujree (red 
sand,) in others a soft red sandstone. The city of Delhi is mostly 
built upon these rocks, and some years ago when employed in blasting 
to form a ditch for one of the bastions on the south side of the city, 
I had often occasion to remark the impressions of the roots and fibres 
of vegetablest in the same stone ; but in the^juartz rock, I never met 
with any foreign substances, except some slight traces of a metallic 
nature, which appeared to me to be zinc or copper.” 

As the Sonub hot spring in all probability rises through one of those 
fissures so common in the^viciniiy, the effect of the earthquake seems to 
have been to close this exit of the waters temporarily, as the supply 
diminished so much immediately afterwards. And the diminuti^ of 
•the supply would lead to the water becoming colder in consequence of 
its exposing a lesser bulk to the cooling influences of the strata 

0 

* Theso are the Aravulli range of hills, which abutting on the Western termina- 
tion of the Vindyas, run up through Hajpootana, and arc lost at some little dis- 
tance to the Northward of Delhi. 

t The natuie and relations of this sandstone render it probable, that these vege- 
table forms were not the remains of actual vegetables, but were those dendritic forma 
of doubtful origin so common in similar circumstances. * 
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through which it passed. The obstacle in the path of the waters, 
whatever -its * nature may have been, appears to have been wholly 
removed at )the end of twenty-five days, as thell the temperature and 
quantity of the. water returned to its usual standard. 

Gontinding to the Eastward of Delhi, the next place from which 
intelligence was deceived relative to the effects of the shock, was 
Foojnab, a station on the Doab Canal, (lat. 29"^ 32', long. 77° 27' ?) 
where Sergeant and Assistant Overseer Renny observed and com- 
municated to me the following detail : — 

Extract of a Utter from SergL Renny ^ dated Poojnah^ 19/A Feh. 1842. 

1 also beg leave to inform you, that we felt a very severe shock of 
an Earthquake here at — *. It lasted about three minutes with in- 
tervals. fiiy Whole family felt it as well as the people about my place, 
who came running to me mucU alarmed. It was first noticed I be- 
lieve by m^elf, as I was then sitting writing, and found a heavy table 
on whicli my desk was laid, much agitated, which I thought was 
caused by some one moving ; but I soon Found my chair in motion 
also, and on looking about, 1 perceived every thing moveable in the 
room in a state of agitation. A few hours before this, I observed the 
water in the canal was unusually muddy, and after the shock was over, 
1 went to look and found it much disturbed by a high swell, whether 
occasioned by the shock or not, I cannot say.” 

Sergt. Renny is entitled to my best thanks for these interesting de- 
tails. The unusual muddiness of the canal could not possibly have 
been due to the influence of the Earthquake, since the direction in 
which the shock travelled was against, not coincident with that of the 
current in the canal, hence the disturbunce of the silt in the bed of the 
canal could not precede the shock ; but it is quite possible, that the high 
sw^l observed after the shock had passed^ may have been occasioned 
by it. The time of the shock at Poojnah was, as nearly as I can* 
estimate it, Ob. 00m. 128. p. m. Jellalabad time. 

From Poojnah, the shock travelled to Saharanpore, where it -was 
just felt,** but attracted no particular attention. It was next ex- 
perienced at Kulsea, another station on the Doab Canal, about twelve 
or fourteen miles to the Northward of Saharanpore, wheps its effects 


* The time stated being erroneous, is omitted. 
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were very perceptible. The motion here, as described to me by Mr. 
Sub-Conductor Pigott, was of the same undulating chardbter as ob- 
served throughout, But its duration was certainly not greater than pne 
minute. Immediately on perceiving the shock, Mr. *Pigott OKamiued 
the sun-dial, and making a slight allowance for the error of the dial, 
and that for the longitude of the spot which has not been determined, 
the true period appears to have been very nearly Oh. 03m. 44s. p. m. 
Jellalabad time. • 

My camp was pitched about tVo ifiiles North-west of Kulsea on the 
South bank of the Nowgong Row, (or stream,) but so feeble was the 
intensity of the shock, that although I was conscious of some peculiar 
motion at the time, it never occurred to me t^t it sy-ose from an 
Earthquake, and it had passed from my mind till recaHed by Mr. 
Pigott’s account of what had been felt at the same time at Kulsea. « 
Mussoorie, in lat. 30^ 30', long. TS** 10'*, forms the most easterly 
limit of the Earthquake of the 19th February, in so fai;as my informa- 
tion extends. A merely incidental notice, in a Meteorological Register 
kept by Major Aitchison at Mussoorie, informs me of its having been 
experienced there. The shock, however, appears to have traversed a 
large portion of the Himalayan chain, since I am informed by Capt. 
Hutton, that it was felt at Shalkur on the borders of little Thibet, by 
Lieut. D. Cunningham of Engineers. * 

It therefore appears from the preteding details, that the tract affect- 
ed by this Earthquake is, so far as determined by authentic intelligence, 
extended from the 69th to a little beyond the 78th meridian of East 
longitude, andTrom between the 34th and 3t5th to between the 28th 
and 29th parallels of North latitTid^ The superficial area thus affected, 
amounts to nearly ^216,000 square miles, and within it are. included 
mountain masses of great extent, varying from 2 or 3,000 to lQ|^nd 
12,000 feet in height above the level of the sea. * 

The general course of the shock was from East to West, parallel 
with that of the range of the llftalayas. Its mode of propagation 
appears to have been analogous to that of the waves generated when a 
flexible piece of metal or other substance is seized at one extremity 

* The geographical positions of places in India are taken from the table ^f lati- 
tudes and longitudes published in Rushtou’s pazetteer. They are not always 
strictly correct. • • 

2 o 
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and shaken violently. A succession of waves flow along the course of 
the disturb^ body, following each other rapidly until the moving force 
is withdrawn, and thus it appears to have been with the Earthquake 
under review. A series of great waves were generated on the 19th, 
and propagated, with an dhdulatory motion to a great distance, and series 
of smaller ones continued for upwards of a month afterwards to be con- 
tinually formed, but propagated only to a very limited extent, but all in 
the same direction with the first mentioned. 

As some remarkable instances of 'disturbance of the magnetism of 
the earth are recorded to havq occurred during Earthquake shocks, it 
struck me that similar phenomena might possibly have been observed 
on the preseivt occasion at the Simla Magnetic Observatory, and I there- 
fore wrote to Major Boileau of Engineers, the Superintendent, on the 
subject, and he was kind enough to reply as follows, under date 6th 
November, 1842: — 

** The magnetometers have been watched with great care during 
(i, e. on and after) the occurrence of Earthquakes, and there never has 
been any disturbance in their mean readings, though the mechanical 
effect has been apparent by the vibrating motion communicated to the 
instruments. The delicacy of our magnetic instruments is such, that 
a movement equal to two seconds of arc would be detected immediately, 
and I hold the total absence of any such indications, as almost amount- 
ing to proof, that Earthquakes are flot magnetic phenomena.” 

If the observations at the Simla Observatory are to be held as 
decisive on the point, then certainly it is a just inference, that nor con- 
nection exists between Earthquakes and disturbances of terrestrial 
magnetism; but as these observations may1:)e opposed by numerous 
others indicating distinctly I think, such a connection, although the 
precise nature of it is yet mysterious, Major Boileau’s inference must be 
looked updn as premature, and his observations prove, it appears to 
^ me, nothing more than, that at Simla, the Earthquakes have hitherto 
produced effects only mechanical, fut it by no means thence follows, 
that Earthquakes generally are not in any respect magnetic pheno- 
mena. The question is still an obscure one, and the observations 
which have led to the impression that the causes of Earthquakes are 
connected with terrestrial magnetism have been made chiefly in dis- 
tricts where volcanic forces are *in actual operation, and where the 
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eauses of Earthquakes, whether of terrestrial or atmosphericf origin, are 
in full activity, circumstances to which no analogy is jffiresented at 
Simla, since I am not aware of there being in the vicinity of tjiat 
place, one single proof of active volcanic agency. The question will 
doubtless be farther elucidated ere the^ labour# of the various magnetic 
observatories are closed, but it is unnecessary to dwell longer upon it 
now, as it will again come under notice at a subsequent period. 

The following table presents a general view of the course and phe- 
nomena of the Jellalabad Earthquake* and with it, the aocounh of this 
remarkable event will be closed : — * 

TABLE. 
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2. Earthquake of the 5th March, 1842. 

On the evenilfg of the 5th March, 1842, a very severe shpck o? an 
Earthquake was experienced at several stations in the North Western 
Provinces, about 9 o'clock r. m. gJbidging from its effects, it appears 
to have emanated from the interior of the Himalaya, since the stations 
in and near the hills were mqch more seriously affected than those at a 
distance from them. Thus the effects of the Earthquake at Mussoorie, 
(lat. 30® 30', long. 78° 10'), about 7,200 feet above the level pf the 
sea, were much more severe than at ^Saharan pore. In Major Aitchi- 
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son’s Meteorological Journal, the following details of the shock are 
given ‘ 

*‘5th March. Thermometer at sunrise 62", wind East. Thermo- 
meter at sunset '58" wind as in the morning, weather clear. At ten 
minutes past 9 r. m. a lUost violent shock of an Earthquake, which 
lasted about a minute Colonel Young’s house at Deyrah was much 
injured, also Major Thompson’s at Mussoorie, and Lord Henry Gor- 
don’s ^t Landour was rent from top to bottom,” Venetian blinds also 
rattled ^strongly, lamp glasses ufere violently shaken, and the oscilla- 
tions .causing these effects appear to have come from North to South. 

The motion of the Earth from all accounts appears to have been 
horizontal, and the ^ature of the shock was wholly distinct from that of 
the preceding Earthquake ; all who experienced both assuring me, the 
difference was perceptible to them at once. The effect in the present 
instance, instead of being like the rounded swell of a fluid or viscid 
mass, was sharp and sudden, like the effect of a concussion than of an 
undulation, and seemed indeed to be a much magnified jarr,” similar 
in kind to that experienced by the hand when a hammer held by it is 
struck on a hard unyielding body. One intelligent friend who was in 
liis study when the shock occurred, described his sensations to be, as if 
he and his chair had received a sudden and severe blow from behind, 
and been both ; impelled forward, and this appears to hav6 been the 
characteristic of the shock. 

The following interesting details of the Earthquake as experienced 
at Berkeri on the Doab Canal, were communicated to me by Sergt. and 
Overseer J. Petrie, to whom I feel much obliged for his trouble in 
preparing them i. 

Letter from Sergt J. Petrie to my address^ dated bth March^ 1842. 

Sir,— We fhad a very smart shock of an Earthcjiiake here this 
evening at about 9 o’clock : so much so indeed, that every thing in this 
bungalow shook and rattled again. * J had just laid down to rest with 
a book iiT my band when it came on, and 1 started up and called out 
for assistance, thinking the house was coming down. Every %ne about 
the place felt it, and came running to me. I found the South door of 
the ii?ner room, which I had bolted before I went to bed, had been 
forced open by the bolt falling dojvn. Indeed every thing in the house 
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shook, and 1 was very much afraid of its falling, after having Vead the 
accounts from our Army near Pesbawur. At that pla*ce a number of 
houses have been destroyed, and many lives lost from |he last Earth- 
quake. - . . ^ * 

9 

** Although this shock did not last so long^s the one of the 19th of 
last month, in my opinion it was much more severe for the time. 

1 am, &c. &c. 

J. Pkti|ie.” 

The rate of propagation of this shock appears to have been very 
rapid, a^no perceptible difference in its period of arrival was observed 
at any of the following stations; namely, Simla and Mussoorie in the 
Himalayas, Deyrah in the Deyrah Dhoon, Saharanpdlre and Berkeri. 
The nature of the shock would indicate that the seat of the disturbing 
force must have been within the rocky crust of the earth, or at a very 
small distance indeed beyond it, as such a supposition accounts best 
for the peculiar ^‘jarring” sensation characteristic of the shuck. All 
who experienced the Earthquakes of the 19th of February and 5th of 
March, concurred in opinion, that they came from opposite directions, 
and as the former was from West to East, the latter must have been, 
as before stated, from Nurthto South, and this is in some measure con- 
firmed by the fact stated in Sergt. Petrie’s letter, that the Southern 
door of the inner room of the Berkeri canal bungalow was driven open 
by the shock, as it would receive the first impulse. 


3. Earthquake of the 21st of Mav, 1842. 

The Earthquake of the 2 1st of May, experienced in the Lower Pro- 
vinces, appears to have been only a slight shock, and its direction, in so 
far as this can be determined from the facts communicated, was from 
South-west to North-east. The most Westerly point from which I 
have r^eived any intelligence of its effects is Juanpore, a sfation about 
forty mAes to the North-west of Benares, the latter being in lat. 25^ 
30' N., long. 83*^ V E. 

The following letter from Vincent Tregear, Esq. furnisher an ac- 
count of the shock as felt at Juanjjpre > — 
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Juanpore, 719th May, 1842 . 

**Dxar — 1 have to-day received the Journal of the Asiatic 

Society, No. 123 ; and as you invite communications regarding Earth- 
quakes, 1 hasten to inform you, that a slight shock was felt here on the 
21st inst. btitween the hqprs of 8 and 9 a. m. I did not, I regret to say, 
note the time, because I found that no one else in the house noticed 
the shf.'ck. In the evening I met Mr. Tulloh, who asked me if I had 
' felt the Earthquake ?’ shewing that it was not mere imagination on 
my part. The motion seemed to b^ North and South. It was in 
realitj nearly vice versa,” but without reference to some standard in- 
dicator of direction, it is impossible from mere sensations tOtell the 
direction of a shock correctly. 

“ The weatli^r,” Mr. Tregear continues “ here is exceedingly oppres- 
sive, and if such a state of the atmosphere can be considered as pro- 
phetic, I think we have more natural or unnatural convulsions at hand. 
It is more than possible that chemical or mechanical changes in the 
interior of the earth have great electrical influence on the surface ; and 
these changes may be accompanied by perceptible vibrations,^ * * * ^ 

Faithfully yours, 

Vincent Tregear.” 

1 shall have occasion in another part of this memoir to allude to 
some interesting atmospiierical phenomena which have been found to 
accompany Earthquake shocks, but as this Register is intended to be 
simply narrative, I do not at present make any comment on Mr. Tre- 
gears remarks. 

The next place from wliich we have any record of this Earthquake 
having been felt is the city of Patna, ^in ^at. 25? 37' N. long. 85® 15' E. 
Our information is limited to the following extract from the Calcutta 
Englishman of the 28th of May : — 

A letter from Patna,” the Editor states, mentions that a smart 
shock of an Earthquake was felt there at 8h. 36m. a. m. on the 21st 
instant.” * 

The shoftk travelled next to Darjeeling, in lat. 27° 00' N. ^d long. 
88° 26' E., and situated at a height of about 7,000 feet above the level 
of the sea. The following letter from Arch. Campbell, Esq. Superin- 
tendcni4. of Darjeeling, gives details of the shock as experienced at 
that place : — • ^ 
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Darjeeling^ June 4/^/1842. 

Mt dear Sir, — I have seen your account of the £afthc|uake of the 
19th of February last in the last number of the JournalLof the Asiatic 
Society, and in compliance with your desire therein- expressed to be 
furnished with notices of Earthquake shocks toccurring in all parts of 
India, I have to inform you, that a slight shock was experienced at this 
plaee on the morning of Saturday, the 21st of May last, at or nearly about 
1 0 minutes past 9 o’clock a. m. I call the shock a slight one. because it 
was not sensible to every persoif at the station, and because there was 
no (|amage done to houses or other property. It was experienoed by 
a person in my house, although I was not aware of its occurrence. I was 
engaged dressing at the time, and standing, while ^the other person was 
sitting in another room reading. The sensation is thus described : I 
was seated on a chair opposite to the fire when I felt a hitching motion 
sideways. This was repeated two or three times, and was not accom- 
panied by any noise.” The chair was placed . East and West, so that 
the course of the shock would appear to be North and South ; but 
whether from the South to the North, or vice versa, the person describ- 
ing it cannot say. A gentleman at the Hotel, one mile North from 
luy house, describes the shock as having been more severe. He was 
also dressing at the time, and staggered into his bearer’s arms, after 
which he had a feeling of nausea which continifed for some hours. At 
Mr. Maddock’s house, one and half mile to the*South of mine, the shock 
is described as having been more violent than it was felt at my house, or 
to the North side of it.* # * # # # Your sincerely. 

To R. Baird Smithy Esq. A. Campbell. 

I have had frequent oause tft b^ indebted to Dr. Campbell for de- 
tails of Earthquakes experienced at Darjeeling, and I take this oppor- 
tunity of acknowledging my obligations to him, not only for the 
assistance he has afforded me, but also for the general interest he has 
taken in the subject. 

Correcting the time at Patna fdr difference of longitude, and assum- 
ing that ^bserved at Darjeeling to be, have 

h. m. s. 

Time of shock at Patna, .. .8 48 40 
Time „ at Darjeeling, 9 10 00 

Diff<renre, (j 21 20 
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4. Earthquake of the 4th July, 1842. 

A report of an Earthquake on the 4th July, was communicated to 
mo by Sergt^Buttress, Overseer on the Delhi Canal, through Capt. 
Baker of Epgine'ers. No other notice of this Earthquake has reached 
me, but Sergt. Buttress gives the details so circumstantially, that I can 
scarcely think he was mistaken, and the fact of his being the only one 
to communicate an account of it, is in no degree remarkable, since 
the interest in natural phenomena generally is in this country confined 
to a ve .7 limited circle, and numbers of these pass without any record 
at all. On the authority of Sergt. Buttress’ letter, I therefore include 
this Earthquake in the Register. 

Letter from iButtress to Capt Baker, Engineers, without date. 

Sir, — As some gentleman of Engineers, whose name and address I 
have forgotten, has solicited information of any Earthquake that may 
take place, 1 beg leave through you. Sir. should you be acquainted 
with the name and address of the gentleman, to forward the following 
notice of one that took place at Chotah Thaniiah, on Monday the 4th 
of July, at 10 minutes to 3 o’clock r. m. by my watch, which I have 
since ascertained by the mid-day gun at Delhi, to be five minutes too 
slow, so that the time was five minutes to 3 o'clock. 

It lasted about thirt} seconds, and was accompanied by a rumbling 
noise, exactly like one df the water mills in Delhi. The motion was 
a violent trembling, and the direction seemed to me to be from West 
to East. The whole day had been dreadfully close, and scarcely a 
breeze blowing ; but in the evening the wind rose, and has been very 
fresh. From yesterday up to the j)r^ent moment, a dust storm has 
been blowing from the North-west. I have, &c. &c., 

, W. Buttress, Sergt 

Ovr. C. D. 


5. Earthquake of the 218T July, 1842. 

The Earthquake of the 21st July was experienced at Jellalabad, and 
the following extract from the Agra Uhhar of the 4th August, gives 
the only notice of it that has appeared. ** A severe sfiock of an Earth- 
(]uake was experienced at Jellalabad on the 21st July 1842, at a little 
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past 9 p. M. ‘ A reduction of temperature followed it.” am not 
aware whether or not this shock extended beyond the'vaUej Of Jellala- 
bad. The perceptible redaction of temperature whigh followed it, is 
the only point of interest connected with this shock.. 


6. Eartuqauke of the 2otii July, 1842. 

The immediate vicinity of CfelhiVlone, appears to have been affected 
by the shock of the 26th July. How far its effects may have extended, 
there are no precise data for determining, but it was evidently a mere- 
ly local convulsion, and probably was felt only i^ithin igfteen or twenty 
miles around the city. The following Extract from the Delhi Gazette 
of the 27th July, gives an account of the phenomenon : ^ 

A smart ftock of an Earthquake, accompanied by a loud rum- 
bling Boise, woke the inhabitants of Delhi from th^ir sleep at about 
a quarter to four on the morning of the 26th. It did no damage that 
we have heard of.” 


7. Earthquake of the 7Tn September, 1842. 

This Earthquake was experienced at Mussoorie in the Himalayas. 
The shock was very slight, and occurred during a severe storm at Ih. 
68m. p. M. The nature of the Earth’s motion was vertical, and the 
vibration single. The^.direclion appeared to be from West to East, 
the duration of the shock was estimated at five Seconds. It was not, 
to the best of my knowledge experienced in the Deyrah Dhoon, or any 
where in the Plains, as might have been anticipated from the slight- 
ness of the shock at Mussoorie. 

Having been informed that ^t the moment of the occurrence of this 
Earthquake, Dr. Anderson of the Horse Artillery, had experienced sen- 
sations precisely similar to those accompanying an electric shock, 1 
felt anxious to verify this interesting fact, and accprdingly wrote to Dr.^ 
Anderson on the subject, who obligingly favoured me with the follow- 
ing reply;— ^ . 
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Letter from F. Anderson, Esq. to my address^ dated Mussoorie^ 2 1st 
November^ 1842. 

]\tir DEAR Smith, — I certaiDly thought that at the time of that . 
slight Earthquake,*' with the movement, that I also ei^perienced a slight 
electric shock extending fi1)m the left elbow to the fingers. I was then 
up at “ Rochville,” at the very extremity (East end) of Landour. I 
was in the room with Mundy and two ladies, one of whom 1 was seated 
close to, she and 1 felt the movement distinctly, the others did not. I 
alone wat conscious of the electric 'feeling. 

Yours very sincerely, 

F. Anderson. 

Electric shooks frequently have been felt during Earthquake shocks, 
and it is interesting to find this phenomenon accompanying such event 
in. India, as well as elsewhere. 


8. Earthquake of the 18tii Seftember, 1842. 

The Earthquake of the 18th September was experienced at Darjeel- 
ing, and from that station only has any notice of it reached to me. 
The following extract frcmi a letter from Dr. Campbell, furnishes de- 
tails of the shock as experienced at Darjeeling : — 

On the morning of the 18th September, 1842, at half- past 4 o’clock, 
• as nearly as I can determine from the comparison of watch times given 
by three gentlemen with the time by sun-dial and their watches on the 
following day, there was a smart shock of Earthquake felt at Darjeeling. 
Two of those gentlemen, who have given me particulars of their sensa- 
tions, say, that it appeared to them to have come from the North-west 
and passed under them to South-east. The third says, he felt it as an 
**up and down” shock, and that the movement of the earth was 
sensible for some seconds after it was evident that the shock had 
passed.” ^ 

Assuming the direction stated to be correct, it is not improbable 
' that this shock emanated from the valley of Nepaul, the seat of the 
great E^^rthquake of 1833. But this of course is merely a conjecture, 
as evidence is wanting ^to warrsmt iqore. 
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9. Earthquake of the 26th September, 1842.*' 

This shock was experienced at Delhi, and like that of the 25th July, 
appears to have been strictly local in its character. U is describ^ as 
a very smart shock of an Earthquake, accompanied by a tremendous 
rumbling, and lasted not less than two or three minutes.^’ It occur- 
red about 9 A. M., and Mr. Bingham informs me, its direction was 
apparently from W. to E. 


10. Earthquake of the 27th September, 1842. 

The vicinity of Delhi was the seat of this Earthquake also, which 
was slight in its character, and came in the same ^direction as the 
preceding. Beyond the movement of the Earth, no othcfT effects were 
perceptible. • 

The repeated local shocks to which the neighbourhood of Delhi is 
subject, prove distinctly, that a focus of active Earthquaking force is 
situated close by it. And in looking for the locality of this, 1 have no 
hesitation in fixing it in the AravuUi range of hills which skirt Delhi, 
and run in a South-westerly direction from it. The occurrence of the 
hot springs at Loweah, the disrupted state of the rocks composing the 
range, the occurrence of secondary trap in abundance, all shew that 
disturbing forces have existed, and still do exist there. I am confirmed 
in this opinion, by the result of Mr. Bingham’s observations, who has 
informed me, that all the different local shocks of Earthquake ex- 
perienced in Delhi, appeared to him to emanate from this range of 
hills. The limited extent over which the shocks are felt, shews, that the 
seat of the disturbing f8rce cannot be far from the surface of the earth, 
while their comparatively feeble intensity proves, that the force itself can- 
not be of a very energetic character. 1 shall have occasion in a subse- 
quent part of this memoir to shew grounds for inferring, tfiat its effects 
being the standard of comparison, the disturbing force has diminished 
perceptibly in eqprgy within the last few centuries. To ^say whether 
the force emanates from a central point, or whether it acts on a line of 
some extent is impracticable, with observations indefinite as those 
hitherto furnished ; but if instruments for recording Earthquake shocks 
are ever employed in India, Delhi ought to be one of tlTe places 
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selected 'for establishing them at, and from their indications these and 
other points rof interest may be determined* 


11. Earthquake of thk 23d of October, 1842. 

This Earthquake was experienced at Gowahatty, Assam, in lat. 26® 
0(/ N. and long. 90® 40' E., and at Chittagong in lat. 22® 22' N. and 
long. 91® 42' E. At the former place its effects are thus described by 
a correspondent of the Friend of India : “ Oct. 23. Between 8 and 9 
o clock A . M. there was a shock of an Earthquake; the motion was 
tremulous, and lasted about half a minute.” From Chittagong another 
correspondent fof the same paper writes : “ we had another Earthquake 
here ; not so^'severe as the last on the 23d ultimo. The motiqp was 
the opposite direction (i. e, from East to West) and stopped one of 
the above-mentioned clocks which vibrate N. and S. at9h. 42m. a. m’’ 
It is stated that most, if not all, of the Earthquakes experienced in 
Assam came from the Eastward. It is therefore probable, that a centre 
of active force is situated somewhere here in the Singhpho or Eastern 
extremity of the Naga hills, which bound the province on the East, I 
am too imperfectly acquainted with the localities in question to be able 
to say whether there are any physical or geological facts that throw 
light upon this idea, and it is suggested only by the uniform regularity 
of the direction of the shocks. 


12. Earthquake of the 25th op October, 1842. 

*1 

This was experienced at Jellalabad at half-past 1 a. m. It is cha- 
racterised as severe, but it appears to have been one of the local shocks 
so frequently felt throughout, the valley in which that city stands. 


13., Earthquake of the 29th of October, 1842. 

The EaHhquake of the 29th of October was felt at Gowahatty, 
^ Assam, and forms an exception to the general rule as regards direc- 
tion before stated, since the vibrations travelled from North to South. 
The correspondent of the Friend oflndia^ before quoted, thus describes 
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the ehock ; October 29th. At half past 7 p. M. a second shock occur- 
red. The motion was from North to South, as appeared by Ihe liquids 
in decanters on the dinner table. The shock was gentle, and the 
motion lasted about half a minute, when it was gently repeated.” . * 


14. Earthquake of the 6th of Novkmber, 1842. 

This was another of the local Delhi shocks, and -was experienced at lb. 
3()m. r. M., on the 6th November MF Bingham in communicating its 
occurrence tome remarks, that it makes the eighth shock experienced in 
Delhi during the year. Five of these are recorded in this Register, 
two occurred before it was commenced, and the ^ghth i^as probably 
that of the 5th of March, although no notice of its havings been felt 
there has reached me. Out of these eight, six were local and primary^ 
shocks, emanating from a focal tract in the immediate vicinity of the 
place, while the remaining two were secondary, and transmitted from 
distant and distinct centres. 


15. Earthquake of the 11th of November, 1842. 

The Earthquake of the 1 1 th of November, one of the severest that 
had been felt for years, was confined in its influence to the Lower Pro- 
vinces. Its effects at Calcutta Viil first be detailed, and its course then 
traced Eastward and Westward from that place. 

1 place the following Extract from a letter from 11. Piddington, 
Esq. first among the notices of the shock at Calcutta, because it furnish- 
es the most accurate and trust- worthy information relative to the period 
and direction of the shock as experienced there. The time, "as given 
by Mr. Gray, namely 9h. 38ro. p. m. will be assumed for comparison 
with the times at other places, and these will all be reduced to Calcutta 
time. 

Extract from a letter from H. Piddington, Esq* to my address^ dated 
2\th November f 1842. 

I learn from the watchmakers (Mr, E. Gray, the first in his pro- 
fession here,) that the true time of the shqck was 9h. 38m. Its direc- 
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tion, from the swinging of pendulums, was from about E. N. E. k> W. 
S. W.* I^I hear any thing more, 1 shall not fail to note it for you, and 
1 add at bottom a copy of our note made at the meeting. I was acting 
as Secsetary for Mr. Torrens, and it did not occur to me to examine 
the Barometer ; but 1 found no difference afterwards at home, and a 
friend who has an excellent simpiesometer assures me, that no effect 
was produced upon it, he having examined it immediately afterwards, 
so tlt^t in slight shocks the atmosphere seems to have no share. 

, * • Yours very faithfully, 

H. PlDDlMGTON. 

The note alluded to above by Mr. Piddington, as having been made 

at the meeting of the Asiatic Society, is as follows: “ At * the 

^ proceedings of the Society were interrupted by two or three slight ver- 
tical shakes or heaves of the Earth, with a noise like the rumbling of a 
passing carriage, and one strong horizontal shake from East to West, or 
from N. E. to S. W. The whole took place within about a minute of 
time.” (Signed) H. T. Pbinsef, President. 

The following extract from a letter from J. McClelland, Esq., gives 
some further details of interest, and shews that the Barometer was 
seriously affected during the shock ; ^ With regard to the Earthquake 

of the 1 1th November,* the only information I am able to give you that 
has not appeared in the Calcutta papers is, that the mercury rose and 
fell repeatedly, to the extent of seven or eight tenths of an inch during 
the shocks in a Barometer on the second floor of St. Xavier’s College, 
a house in Chowringhee. The inmates of which house also describe 
the water in a large pond, of about tliree Imndred yards in length and 

seventy in breadth, extending lengthways North and South, to have 

* * 

risen into considerable waves. This was also the case with the River, 
which a[i)peared agitated, as if a steamer had passed. This refers to 
the river at the Botanic Gardens, where it is not half so broad as it is 
at Calcutta. A clock in the house of the Superintendent of the 
Garden, which had gone regularly for years, stopped suddenly during 
the shock. I observed three distinct shocks, they seemed to me to be 
rather a tremulous motion than a waving in any one direction ; but 


* Time ojnitted as erroneous. 
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others observed a distinct direction of the shock ; however, people 
are not all agreed as to what this exactly was. Probably the form of 
diiferent masses of building, such as our houses in Calcutta, migjit 
occasion some little difference in the effects of the Earthquake on 
the sensations of different persons." * 

A remarkable luminous appearance of the water in the river, as 
observed on board the ship Southampton^ is thus described by a cor- 
respondent of the Englishman of November 14th. • 

** Several gentlemen had just b^ore*the time been conversing upon 
the poop, when one pointed out the very singular luminous appearance 
of a portion of the river water : its Southern limit setting from N. W. 
towards Chaudpaul Ghaut. It was thought at fir$t to b^ merely the 
first ebb of the tide setting down, or from the reflection of ^the moon, 
but it proved in the sequel not to be the first, and the moon was just^ 
then den*sely obscured by clouds, proving that also not to be the cause. 
On this brightness closing upon the ship, a general and, severe tremor 
was felt throughout, as if a taut chain cable was grinding under the keel, 
or that a sudden squall had struck the ship. The Barometer had 
slightly fallen previous to this, whether from the preceding rain or caus- 
ed by the Earthquake it is for others more capable to judge : I am 
inclined to think from the latter. From enquiries amongst several 
commanders, it appears, that amongst the noftbermost ships it was 
more severely felt, even to the shaking of the* chain cables and cabin 
furniture. • 

At Howrah also, we find the shock was violent in the extreme. We 
may therefore infer that the direction of the Earthquake must have 
been from N. W. to S. E.# * 

It is stated by a correspondent of the Englishman of the 14th Nov., 
the night of the 11th was particularly close and oppressive in Calcutta. 
The meteorological registers kept at the Surveyor General’s OfRce and 
the Honorable Company’s Dispensary, present nothing remarkable far- 
ther than that* rain fell on the evdbing of the 1 1th to the amount in 
the lower gauge of 0.14, and in the upper of 0.19 inches, none having 
fallen for sometime before. ^ 

The effects of the Earthquake at Serampore, about 'fourteen miles, 
above Calcutta, (lat. 22* 45' N. long. 88* 26' E ) are described fti the 
following extracts : — • 
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In the Friend of India of the 17th Nov., it is stated in the weekly 
summary of events, that on the evening of the 11th Nov. at about 
9h. 50m. or 9h. 45m. by the town-clock, a very severe shock of an 
Earthquake was experienced at Serampore. It was accompanied by 
a noise which at first resembled some mighty rushing wind,’* and then 
the loud rattling of carriages over a stony street. The shock came from 
the Eastward : the clocks of which the pendulums vibrated from North 
to Sputh were stopped, while those which stood East and West con- 
tinued going. So violent a shbck ^has not been experienced in this 
part of the country for the last twenty-five years. There was an un- 
pleasant stillness in the air previous to this occurrence, but the wind 
rose strongly from jlie Eastward almost immediately afterwards.” 

In the Bengal Hurkaru of the 14th of Nov. the following details 
«are given: ** On Friday the 11th instant, at about a quarter before 10 
r. M. two severe shocks of an Earthquake were felt at Serampore. 
They were preceded by a rumbling noise from the N. E. towards S. 
W. ; the undulation was very great : afl the houses at the place were 
shaken, and those persons who had retired were obliged to jump out of 
their beds, and some even fitted their houses, but through the mercy 
of Providence, no injury was done. The Brahmans as usual were busy 
with their shauncks and drums. The Earthquake lasted about four or 
five seconds.” * 

In the other notices of the shock at Serampore which I have receiv- 
ed, th^e are no new facts, so that I do not insert them. The time 
stated above is, 1 believe, incorrect, and considerable difference of 
opinion exists as to the duration of the shock. Such difference always 
will exist, so long as mere sensation is made the measure of duration, 
and proper instruments alone can remedy this imperfection. 

Darjeeling is situated within one minute Eastward of the meridian 
of Calciftta, and 1 therefore give next, a notice of the shock as felt 
there. For this 1 am indebted to Dr. A. Campbell. 

c 

Letter from Da. Campbell to my address^ dated Darjeeling^ 

November^ 1842. 

« 

*‘On the night of Friday the 11th instant, we had a shock of an 
Earthquake at this place. Although not in bed or asleep at the {ime 
it occurred, 1 wasnpt conscious of it. Still it was, a smart shock, accord- 
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ing to the accounts of those who experienced it. The ghurree at the 
Treasury Guard struck 10 o’clock, as the shock was*fek by* many 
persons, and one gentleman looked at his watch and found it was ten 
minutes past 1 0 p. m.— suppose, as there is no way of getting the exact 
time of the shock’s occurrence, that it happened at 5 minutes past 10 
p. M. It was so severe as to bring down pieces of plaster from the walls 
of “ Caroline Villa” and “ Mount Pleasant and shock was succeed- 
ed soon after by a slighter one, or perhaps it was but one shoek^with 
a remission in the vibration. CXne person thought it came frpm the 
South and passed on to the Nortti. I account for the shock not hav- 
ing been felt at my house where there was a party of seven at the time, 
from its being constructed of wood, which from its greater elasticity is 
not to be shaken to the same extent as a pile of bricks dr 84>iie. 

Yours, &C. A. CAMrBKL.L. 

« 

The following extract from the Englishman oi the 16th Nov. de- 
tails- the effects of the Earthquake as experienced at B— , a place fifty- 
five miles East of Calcutta. 

“ Arrived at B — (fifty-live miles East of Calcutta on the Isa- 

mutta or Jabooiia) at half-past 5 a. m. 12th Nov, and found Mr. 

and his family still in great alarm from the Earthquake, which they 
had experienced there on the previous night. •Mr. — told me that 
immediately his family bad retired at half-pa8t*9, his dogs and those of 
the neighbouring village began howling, and shortly after was a loud 
rumbling, similar to that of carriages going over a draw-bridge. The 
commencement of this was followed by a violent undulation of the 
ground from North to ^uth frhich actually rocked the house, and 
ended by three or four hard shocks which threw open all the doors and 
windows previously shut in for the night. The house (a puckah- built 
upper-roomed one) cracked, and the plaister from several of* the walls 
and ceilings was thrown down. On examining the house by daylight 
we found rents in several of the w%lls and arches of the house, and the 

verandah to the East separated from it. Mr. considered the 

Earthquake, from the first hearing of the rumbling noise to the last 
shock, to have occupied about one minute of time. • 

I was on the road to B in my palkee, in the first stage* from 

Barraset, and did not feel the Earthquake, but I policed at 8 p. m. to 

2 Q 
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my wife who was with me, that the weather was unusaally warm, 
cloudy and' threatening heavy rain : she called out to me about half 
pa|t 9, that it thundered, and we had heavy rain on the road from half 
past 8 R. to ^ A. M. 

It did not rain at B -i — during the Earthquake, but it did so the 
preceding afternoon from 3 to 5 o’clock, and the weather all day had 
been sultry ; the same was experienced in Calcutta. 

Mrc t ^ ’s Pundit arrived at B at 10 a. m. on Saturday the 

12th. tHe was in a boat in th% Sdonderbuns, and stated that the 
waters were much agitated, and bis boat was tossed about as if by 
waves in a squall of wind.” 

The Editof of ihg Englishman appends to the above the following 
note : — » 

^ We learn from another quarter, that the shock of the Earthquake 
was severely felt on board the Agincourty about fifty miles South-east 
of the Floating ^Light at 9h. 30m. a. m.” 

At Acra on the bank of the Ilooghly, about five or six miles be- 
low Calcutta, the shock seems to have been very severe. The house 
of Mr. Greenfield there is represented as having been rent from top 
to bottom in twenty different places. He states, it was so severe 
that the 'doors rattled so that you could not hear yourself speak, and 
the mortar from one entl of the house to the other was flying down in 
handfulls. We had four* shocks, three first and one about a quarter of 
an hour afterwards : empty bottles were broken at the mill, and the pigs 
and fowls, ducks, geese, dogs and horses made a most hideous noise. A 
little more and all would have been down, as the beams began to start.” 

At Pubnah (lat. 24® 32' N. long. 89^12' E#) the shock was experienc- 
ed at 9h. 47m. Calcutta time. Another slight shock occurred at lOh. 
30m. C. T. The direction here was from S. W. Two indigo boiler 
chimneys ^nd that of a rum distillery were thrown down, and the banks 
of the river in front of the distillery are said to have been fissured. 
The correspondent of the Englishmdny however, who gives these details 
of the effects of the shock, is so remarkably facetious, that suspicions 
of exaggeration are excited. 

At Barrisaul (lat. 22® 45' N. long 90® 1 1' E.) the shock appears to 
have been felt at very nearly the same time as at Calcutta, the period 
being 9h. 38m. 12s.. C. T. * • 
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The following letter published in the Bengal Hurharu^ gives an 
account of the Earthquake as experienced at Barrisaul • 

As I dare say that the shock of Earthquake whicl^ was felt here 
will have Jbeen likewise experienced at other stations with mo|^e or less 
severity, accounts of which will doubtless b9 communicated to you, 1 
lose no time in telling you now, that a very sevefe shock was felt at 
a quarter to .10 r. m. at this station yesterday (Nov. 1 1th) ; although no 
accident occurred, considerable anxiety was caused by the IHi^th of 
time the Earthquake lasted. The heaving of the ground appeared to 
travel from E. to W. and continued with violence for about one minute. 
The river was greatly agitated, so much so, that the serangs of several 
pinnaces came on shore, unable to account for the extraordinary 
motion of the water. * ^ 

“ I send down this account, because 1 imagine that an Earthquake of 
such severity having been felt at a place where its occurrence is so 
unusual roust have extended elsewhere, and all. information on the sub- 
ject may prove interesting. 

PiS. — The weather for the last few days has been remarkably warm 
for the season of the year; the variation in the Barometer has not 
been great. The Earthquake was accompanied by a rumbling noise, 
similar to that caused by heavy ordnance passing over the ground.” 

At Gowahatti, Assam, (lat. 26° 00', long. 90° 40^ E.) the shock was 
felt very slightly. Its period there was 1 Oh.* 00m. 66s. C. T. A cor- 
respondent of the Friend of India describes the motion as merely 
tremulous, but sufficient to attract the attention of four persons who 
were seated together at the time. 

The shock was felt more severely at Chittagong, (lat. 22° 22' N. 
long. 91° 42' E.) probably because it had to traverse only alluvial 
lands, and had no mountainous tracts, as in Assam, to decrease its force. 
The period as given by two tolerably correct clocks, was 9h» 42m. 48s. 
C. T. The direction of the oscillation was from North to South, as 
determined by the motion of hanging lamps, &c. 

The only place at any distance to the westward of Calcutfo, whence 
any notice of the shock having been felt has reached me, was Monghyr 
(lat. 25° 02' N. long. 86° 29' E.) where a portion of the fort wall 
is said to have beeu brought down. No farther particulars hav^ come 
under my observation, and I am unable to state either the time or direc- 
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tion of the shock at that place. At Baughulpore (lat. 25^ 13' N. 
long. 86*" 38' ]£.) I am informed by Mr. Piddington, that the shock 
was not felt. • « 

It therefore appears that, in so far as the facts collected extend^ the 
tract affected by the E^trthquake of the 11th November 1842, was 
bounded on the North by Darjeeling, on the East by Chittagong, on 
the West by Monghyr, and on the South by the position of the ship 
Aginc^t, thus including about five degrees of longitude and five 
of latitude. That to the Eastward and Southward, and probably to 
the Northward also, the shock extended beyond the limit here assign- 
ed, can scarcely be doubted, from its intensity at the places specified 
as the bounding points of the tract in these directions, but there is no 
information, available to prove that it did do so, and I am unwilling to 
venture upon conjecture. 

It will have been observed, that at different places the shock appear- 
ed to travel in every different direction. Thus : — 

At Calcutta, the direction was from E. N. E. to W. S. W. 

At Pubna, „ from S. W. to N. E. 

At Darjeeling „ from S. to N. 

At Chittagong „ from N. to S. 

Now, it appears to me, that the only way in which these statements 
can be connected and ^rendered consistent, is to conceive the uifdula- 
tions of which the shock was composed, to have been propagated in a 
manner analogous to waves formed in water when a stone is thrown 
into it. Proceeding thus in all directions from a central point, the 
undulations would seem to observe to come from different directions, 
dependent on their position, relative tO the (^pntre whence the undula- 
tions bad emanated. Of course waves propagated through the crust 
of the earth could retain but little of that perfect symmetry character- 
istic of wa«^es in a homogenous fluid like water, since their forms would 
necessarily be modified by the variable nature of the strata through 
which they were being transmitted, and hence departures from strict 
theoretical accuracy of direction are to be anticipated. Assigning 
therefore a certain degree of circularity to the undulations of the 
Earthquake of the 11th Nov. and conceiving the centre of ema- 
natiotu. to have been some little distance to the N. E. of Calcutta, 
it will be found that the observations on direction become to some 
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extent, consistent. At Calcutta the course would appear to he from 
N. E. to S. W. ; at Pubna from S. E. to N. W. instead of from ‘S. W., 
as gtated before ; at Darjeeling from South to North ; and^at Chittagong 
from the opposite direction. Some of the observatipns made, as ‘at 
Barrisaul, do not correspond strictly with thie view, but m&ny sources 
of error exist when sensations are taken as the only guides, and by these 
it is possible the observations may have been affected. The idea of the 
circular propagation of the undulations is suggested only as apnothod 
of connecting the facts, and farther than it does so, I have no wish to 
claim any authority for it, the observations on which it is founded 
being too indefinite generally, to warrant this being done. 


16 . Earthquake at Baroda, 1842 . * 

1 regret that I have been unable to ascertain more regarding thiS 
Earthquake than that it occurred during the year 1842. I am there- 
fore able only to record it, a circumstance 1 regret the tnore, as Baroda 
lies in the usual track of the Earthquakes of the Delta of the Indus, 
and it; would have been interesting to ascertain, whether this shock had 
emanated from that focus, or was independent of it. 

The Register is now completed, and 1 defer all comment upon the 
phenomena of the Earthquakes recorded in it^ until the completion of 
the second part of this Memoir, when the pheniomena of Indian Earth- 
quakes generally, will Se analysed. 


Remarks on some of th% disturbing causes in Barometric Observa- 

tions. By Captain Suortrede, First Assistant, G, T. Survey. 

If the barometric oscillations were perfectly uniform in different 
situations, it would obviously be a matter of indifference, theoretically, 
at what times of the day the observations might be made, provided 
they were simultaneous. But it is well known to those ^who have 
examined the subject, that the oscillations though tolerably uniform 
in low latitudes, are subject to particular variations, the causes of 
which are often not easily assigned. Whatever these causes may be, 
it is by no means likely that their effect will be transmitted in- 
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Btantaneously through a long column of air, and hence it appears 
desirable, dhal the comparative observations should be made about 
the times of m&ximum and minimum of the atmospheric tide, when, 
the variations for a considerable time being almost insensible, it may 
be suppose<l that the caases will act with least disturbance. Another 
practical reason fdr selecting the times of maximum and minimum 
is, that perfect simultaneousness being seldom to be expected, it 
is eviduntly of advantage to select for observation those times at 
which the want of this conditioik wiU produce the least effect. About 

r 

the middle of the tide, the barometer generally will vary as much 
in the course of five minutes, as it will in half an hour from the 
time of maximum or minimum. 

Though the'^ie remarks seem true as far as they go, yet in particular 
cases, the atmospheric tides may be so affected by circumstances of 
''locality, as to present anomalous results. 1 am unable at present to 
quote the documents containing the observations which gave occasion 
to what 1 am how about to state, but the results were so uniformly 
and repeatedly observed, that beyond settling the precise numerical 
amount of discrepancy, the possession of the original obser^tations 
would add little to the evidence. 

When 1 was in charge of the Bombay Trigonometrical Survey, I 
made many barometriy observations in the Dekhan and along the 
Sea Coast. These were, compared sometimes with those made at the 
Engineer Institution in Bombay ; sometime^ with the observations 
made by Colonel (then Major) Sykes at Puna; and sometimes with 
those of a barometer left in Puna for the purpose. All the observa- 
tions on the Sea Coast compared wi^h those made inland from th( 
face of the Ghats, as at Puna agreed in one result, but I shall confine 
myself more particularly to the results of a special comparison for de- 
termining the height of Puna above the Sea. 

One of my barometers had been repeatedly boiled, I believe up- 
wards of twenty times, and it was sojperfectly free from air, that when 
set up, t^e mercury used to adhere to the top of the tube six inches 
above the level at which it stood when shaken. The tube was full 
32 inches long, and the mercury adhered to the top at a station up- 
wards of 4000 feet above the Sea, where the proper height of the mer- 
cury (vas about 2.5.05m. This barometer was compared for several 
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days with one of Major Sykes* barometers, which I had filled and 
boiled, in which also the mercury used to adhere to lhe*top of the 
tube. These two barometers used always to stand .at the same 
height within a thousandth of an inch about the middle of t^o tide, 
but at the times of maximum and minimum, one of them used to range 
about two-thousands above and below the other. *The difference to 
maximum and minimum being never less than '00 1^ nor more than 
'003. We considered them to be the most perfectly comparable of 
any two barometers we had (wer«een. Major Sykes' barpmeter 
remained on the spot where the comparisons had been made, while 
mine was carried to Bombay, and as the mercury still continued 
to adhere to the top of the tube, it plainly had not been deteri- 
orated by the journey. Our observations were mide simultane- 
ously at 10 A. M and 4 p. m. for several days successively, but 
on calculating them, 1 found that the 10 o'clock observations 
always gave the height of Puna about 100 feet more than 
was given by the 4 o’clock observations. I ascertainedT beyond doubt, 
that there had been no mistake of a tenth of an inch in registering 
the observed heights. The like discrepancy continued at several 
other stations along the Sea Coast. This discordance of result being 
unvaried, naturally set me to consider what might be its probable 
cause: and the only cause I have ever been^able to discover at all 
likely to account for tl^ fact, is in the effect of the Sea breeze, which 
at that season of the yem' begins to blow about 8 or 9 a. m. along the 
coast, while towards Puna it is not felt till about 2 p. m. After 
blowing over the low lands in the Konkan, it is intercepted about 
midway by the Seihadri Ghats^v which presenting an almost perpendi- 
ciilar scarp of from 2005 to 3000 feet, cause the air to accumulate 
over the low land, thereby increasing its barometric pressure to an 
amount equivalent apparently to about a tenth of an inch of mercury, 
corresponding to a column of about 100 feet of air, somewhat similar 
to the head of water produced by an obstacle placed in its current. 

I am aware that some persons may be disposed to treat ^is state- 
ment as of little authority, for want of the actual observations on 
which it is founded. The fact, however, is tangible, •and may be 
submitted to proof or disproof by any one who chuses to make the 
necessarv obseivations. 
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The purpose for which 1 have made the statement, is to call atten- 
tion to the. influence of locality as affecting the results of barometric 
measurement^. Different places may have particular times, at which 
it is unsafe to trust to barometric observations for correct results. 

As there seems reason to suppose, that the principal deranging 
causes in barometric measurements are connected with the sun and 
wind, I have often thought that probably the results by night observa- 
tion may be found to be more consistent than those by day obser- 
vations. Unless experience should rshew a more favorable time, I 
should prefer observations made about the time of the morning 
minimum of the tide, because so far as 1 have observed, the air is then 
more generally calm than at any other time. This, however, is a 
matter of fact, on which every one may judge for himself according to 
his means of knowledge. 

1 have been led to the same conclusion by endeavouring to trace 
the causes of the atmospheric tides, which I am disposed to refer 
entirely to the direct or remote action of the sun. The following 
is offered as an attempt to trace this action, and though perhapsmot 
altogether satisfactory, it may lead to something better. 

When the sun rises over China, the atmosphere there getting heat- 
ed, expands and begins to flow off towards the west, where the sun is 
exerting no heating power. As the solar heat increases, the western 
eillux of atmospheric aijr increases, and goes on increasing till the sun 
is past the meridian. When the sun rises^ver India, a similar 
western efllux is occasioned, but for some considerable time the influx 
from the eastward being greater than the efflux towards the west, the 
atmospheric pressure goes on increaamg, till by and by, the direct 
heating effect over India causes a western efflux at first equal to, and 
then greater than, the influx from the eastward. The atmospheric 
pressure thenceforward decreases, and it goes on to decrease so long as 
the heating power of the sun causes the air to expand. At the sur- 
face of the earth, this effect is greatest about 2 or 3 p. ju., but it is not 
till the treated atmosphere has had time to ascend and dislodge colder 
air that the total effect is greatest. The atmospheric pressure is then 
a minimum.* When the sun is exerting its greatest power over India, 
it has ceased to heat the countries to the eastward : the air over these 
countries being colder, presses on that over the countries to the west- 
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ward^ which is specifically lighter^ until the air here being similarly 
cooled in like manner^ proceeds to press on and displace \he warmer 
air to the Westward. When the influx balances the efilux, there is .the 
evening maximum : after which the accumulated iCir gr|dually dis- 
perses itself till towards morning, when it is again pressed on before 
sunrise by the air heated in the east. 

If this be a true account of the atmospheric tides, it is plain, that 
supposing the air to be calm, we may expect the disturbing pauses 
will be least about the time of the horning minimum; and •that at 
any time during the night if the air be calm, these are likely to be 
much less influential than during the day, for then they are entirely 
free from the direct action of the sun, which evidently has a great 
effect on barometric heights by the inequalities of temperaAures which 
it occasions in different places. We know that even in the hotte^ 
weather, the temperature on the Sea Coast is tolerably uniform when 
compared with that of places inland^ particularly when these inland 
places are on elevated plains. In such cases we cannot safely assume 
that the mean of the temperatures at the two stations will truly re- 
present that of the intermediate column of air : or perhaps, to speak 
more properly, it cannot be assumed that the temperature and mois- 
ture at the upper station will approximate to those of a place on the 
same level immediately over the lower station ; besides which, the 
barometric pressure a^ the inland station m&y be very different from 
that at the supposed station on the same level if, as is most likely, the 
state of the wind should be different in the two places. In short, any 
thing analogous to wind or current which would affect the correctness 
of water.levelling may he expected in a still greater degree to affect 
the correctness of barometric-levelling: and we may infer as a gene- 
ral conclusion that, besides the goodness of the instruments employed, 
the trustworthiness of barometric measurements will greatly depend 
on the care and skill with which the observers avoid the influence of 
disturbing causes. 
nth April, 1842. 
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On Baromeiric /Mffhts. By Captain R. Siiortkfde, First Assistant 
, , Grand Trigonometrical Survey, 

t 

If I remember rightly,* your correspondeut D has given a formula 
for computing Barometric heights, which to me appears to be neither 
so simple nor easy of recollection as that given by Professor Leslie, 
at the, end of his Geometry; which is ‘‘As the sum of the mercurial 
columns, is to their difference, 8(f is *the constant number 52,000 to 
the approximate height*’ in feet. This rule is easily remembered, 
and is not far from the truth ; but a more correct result may be ob- 
tained by using 52,^00 as the 3rd term. At the height of a mile 
the height thus found differs only nine feet in defect from that obtain- 
ed by a logarithmic calculation, whereas by Leslie’s rule the defect 
is twenty-nine feet. When the height does not exceed 4,000 feet, 

52,200 gives within two feet of the logarithmic calculation. At ele- 
vations above a mile, the difference increases rapidly : it then becomes 
necessary, as Leslie recommends, to subdivide the interval into smaller 
portions. 


The following Table shews thje results of the several Rules. 


Approximate J-feiglit by 


Barometers. 

Logarith- 

ms. 

52,200. 

52,000. 

and 29.5 

438.0 

438.7 

437.0 

29.0 

883.4 

884.7 

881.3 

28.5 

1336.6 

1338.0 

1333.3 

... „ 28.0, 

1798.0 

1800.0 

1793.1 

... „ 27.5 

2267.3 

2269.1 

2260.4 

... „ 27.0 

2745.4 

2747.4 

2736.8 

26.5 

3232.5 

3233.6 

3221.2 

26.0 

3728.9 

3728.6 

3714.3 

... „ 25.5 

4234.9 1 

4232.4 

4216.2 

25.0 

4750.9 1 

4745.5 

472i?.3 

^4.0 

5814.6 1 

5800.0 

5777.8 

... „ 23.0 

6923.6 ; 

6894.3 

6867.9 

... „ 22.0 

8081.9 

8030.8 

8000.0 

... „ 21.0 

9294.1 I 

9211.8 

9176.5 

20.0 

105(^.5 1 

10440.0 

10400.0 


52200= Approximate height (A). 


At 3700 feet by using 

52,200 we get exactly the 
same result as by logarithms. 

Leslie’s rule is then in 
defect about 15 feet. 

L 

This rule may be thus 
expressed in words: ‘^The 
sum of the barometric co- 
lumns at the two stations 
is to their difference, as 

52,200 to the approximate 
height in feet,” and alge- 
braically (B and b being the 
barometers at the 2 stations) 
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On the reduction of mean temperature by elevation, Profes^r Leslie 
has given the following formula as the result of his exp^riqients on the 
cold produced by diminution of barometric pressure.^ If B and b 
denote the barometric pressure at the lower and upper stations ; then 
will 2d express on the Centigrade scale, the diminution of heat 

in ascent (B). This formula cannot be universally true, though it 
is known to give results agreeing very well with observation in mode- 
rate elevations. For if we suppose three stations A, B, C, in the same 
vertical line at which the barometer glands respectively at 30, 2D, and 
10 inches, it is obvious that the reduction of temperature ^between 
A and B together with that between B and C must be the same as 
the whota reduction from A to C. The formula gives (^ — ^) 

25=20.83 as the diminution from A to B ; and — ^^25=37.5 as 
that from B to C : the sum of which is 58.33. But we have also 
/3o _ io\ 25=66.67 as the reduction from A to C. This differs So 

\10 50 / 

much from the former result, that we may without any hesitation con- 
clude that the formula cannot be strictly true. !■ order that the 
diminution from A to C may be equal to the sum of the diminutions 
from A to B and from B to C, it seems necessary to make it pro- 
portional to the ratio of the densities, or as the logarithm of i ; that 
is, as the differene'e of the logarithms of the barometers at the 
two stations ; and if we assume that Leslie’s formula gives results not 
sensibly differing from the truth, at first, w6 shall have 115 log. 
to be marked (C) as the expression for the diminution of temperature 
on the Centigrade scale, or 207 log. ? to be marked (D) on Fahren- 
heit, which will give consistent results in all cases.* The diminution 
of temperature is thus proportional to the approximate height in 
barometric calculations,^ and IF we calculate the approximate height 
corresponding to a reduction of 1 degree in temperaiure, we shall 
have 521.738 feet for 1^ cent, and 289.86 feet for P Fahr., or in 
round numbers 522 for P cent, and 290 for 1^ Fahr. at the tempera- 
ture of freezing. The numbers 522 and 290 will require a correction 
for mean temperature, as in barometric measurements : This may be 
done very simply. The expansion on a column of air of 322 feet for 
1®* cent, is just about 2 feet, and on 290 feet for 1® Fahr. the expansion 
is 6 feet very nearly. Hence the corrected nun>ber8 may be found 


V If necessarv the co-cSicient may by correctsd so as to agree with observatiou. 
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as follo\is : To 522 add twice the number expressiog the mean tem- 
perature in degrees cent., and we have the correct height corresponding 
to difference of 1° cent, and on Fahr. multiply the mean tempera- 
ture above 32 by 0.6 and add it to 290, the sum is the correct height 
giving a ditierence of 1° Fahr. 


IVie following Table may be convenient for reference. 


Mean 

Temn. 

Genu 

Height 
for ]o. 

Mean 

Temp. 

Fahr. 

Height 
for 1®. 

0 

522 

30 

289 

5 ! 

! 5.32 

32 

290 

10 j 

512 

40 

295 

n 

552 

50 

301 

20 

..562 

60 

307 

25 1 

1 572 

70 

313 

no ! 

! 582 

80 

319 


I may perhaps have occasion 
to refer again to this^subject. 


There is a formula for finding the approximate height in barometric 
operations of the same general form as that of Leslie, for diminution 
of temperature. The formula is 1 3050= Approx. Ht.* (E) 

The co-efficient in this formula is half the height of the equiponderant 
column. The co-efficient of formula (A) before given is 52,200, being 
double the height of the equiponderant column, or just 4 times the co- 
efficient of formula (E).* Now as in Leslie’s formula the co-efficient is 
25 cent, or just ^ of th^ interval from freezing to boiling, we may 
therefore transform it into another of the form (A) and it becomes 
(^b*) 10^=dimiDution in degrees cent, or (|^) 180= diminution 
in deg. Fahr. which may be thus expressed : ** The sum of the baro- 
meters at the two stations is to their differences, as the No. of degrees 
in the interval from boiling to freezing is to the diminution of mean 
temperature by ascent.” This rule will give results not sensibly 
differing frpm those of the logarithmic formula (C and D) at intervals 
of 4000 feet, or even at a mile. 

♦ The formula, (gTg) approximate height, are 

only close approximations to the truth, ana are not absolutely identical : the former errs 
in excess, and the latter a little in defect. If they were dbsolutely identical, we shtyild 

have® — ^ d B~ b B*— ( B+b) m—b), from which by transposition and 

b "b B+b’ li+b’~ 4Bb 4Bb 

division we get 4 B b=,B+b,*=sB*4^Bb+b® hence 2 BbaB^b*, which however 
do not differ much from the truth when B and b are nearly equal. 
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Catalogue of Nepalese Birds presented to the Asiatic Society^ duly 
named and classified hy the Donor ^ Mr, Hodgson, \and revised by 
the Society* s Curator"].* ^ • * 

^1. [^Spizaetus (Vieillot, as recognised by Messrs.*Jardine and Selby, 
III. Orn. pi. LXVI) grandis:1[] Nisaetus grandis, Hodgson, [•/• A. S* 
V, 230 ;} (aberrant species :) [^Nisaetus niveus ? Jerdon, * Madras Jour- 
nal,* No. XXIV, 69,:]; (as identified from a specimen presented to the 
Society by that gentleman ;) but not Falco niveus, Temminck, which is 
Nisaetus Nipalensis, Hodgson, J. A. S. V, 229, and apparently also 
the F, caligatus. Raffles, Lin. Trans. XIII, 278, wherein the state- 
ment that it measures ** more than three feet acro& the wings” would 
seem to be a misprint for five feet : the latter species, i. e. niveus (aut 
potius caligatus?) is not uncommon in Lower Bengal, adults having* 
the under-parts very handsomely streaked with deep brown or brown- 
ish-black, of which but slight or sometimes no traces occur in the 
young ; one adult female which I have obtained, that was paired with 
a mate of the ordinary colour, being wholly dusky-black, with an ashy 
tinge on the upper-parts ; its brilliant golden irides contrasting finely 
with the blackish hue of the plumage. 

The Sp. grandis varies much in colouring, according to age, and 
somewhat even at the same age; wherefore,* as Mr. Hodgson’s des- 


* Vide XI, 778.— It was the wish of Mr. Hodgson that this Catalogue should have 
been published immediately, but this could only have been done in a very crude and 
imperfect manner, and the delay is more than compensated by the suppression of a 
host of unpublished synonyms, which would otherwise have required to be subse- 
quently reduced. 1 have also had to find up the various scattered descriptions by Mr. 
Hodgson, and to collate the synonymy of many of the species, besides drawing up des- 
criptions of several new species, — -altogether no inconsiderable labour. Moreover, 
the delay has enabled Mr. Hodgson to improve the nomenclature consicTerably, both 
as regards the institution of some necessary new genera, and the specific appellations 
of certain of the new species. — E. B. , 

t Since writing the above, I have strongly inclined to the opinion that this is the 
AquUa Bonellit of which I have no good description to refer to. A. BoneUt is included 
in Vigue’s list of birds procured in Kashmir and little Tibet, P. Z. S. 1841, p. 6, 
the present species, besides being quite crestless, has the cere of an Aquila, and not of 
a Spieaetus; but its irides are bright yellow, as in the latter group, and the general 
form also inclines more to the latter. 9 

X Vide also Elliot, in No. XXV, p. 231, of the^ame publication. 

♦ 
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cription of this fine species was drawn up from a single ^ecimen, 
being the only one that he had then obtained, it is quite necessary to 
describe it anpw, in its different phases. 

*LeDg;th of an adult male twenty-seven inches, by sixty inches in spread 
of widg (Itodgson) ; of ar female, eighteen inches (Elliot). The closed 
wing, in a series df seven specimens before me, varies from seventeen 
inches and a half to twenty inches and a quarter, and the tail from 
eleven inches to twelve inches and a half ; but the greater number 
approach to the respective former ef these dimensions: from point 
of upper mandible to gape measures about two inches, more 
or less; tarse about three inches and a half: the talons large and 
formidable. 

« 

This bird approaches somewhat in form to the true Aquilee^ and 
is distinguished from its congeners by the absence of all trace of the 

( 

usual occipital crest. Adults deep aquiline-brown above, the some- 
what lanceolated feathers about the nape laterally margined with 
whitish, or, in 'some, with pale brown : tail more or less greyish, and 
crossed with about seven narrow dark bars, in addition to the subter- 
minal one which varies much in breadth: under-parts pure white, 
with a narrow dark brown mesial streak to each feather ; the tibial 
plumes cbiefiy deep brown, freckled with whitish; and the under- 
coverts of the wings dark brown. Bill plumbeous, its tip and the 
talons black ; cere and Hoes pale waxy-yellow ; irides bright yellow. 
The mesial stripes on the feathers of the under-parts incline to be 
broader in the female, and are more developed on the belly, where in 
some the dark brown colour predominates, spreading in bars over the 
feathers ; under tail-coverts also more^or less distinctly banded: some 
specimens shew the white bases of the feathers very conspicuously 
about the nape : the inner webs of the tail-feathers are prettily mot- 
tled, more especially in adults, as also those of the primaries anterior 
to their emargination \ underneath, the tail is albescent, and its bars 
are more or less obliterated, with the exception of the terminal one 
when bread. The young have the lower parts deeply stained with 
ferruginous (more or less so), and the mesial stripes to the feay^iers 
narrow and inconspicuous, scarcely occupying more than their shafts ; 
tibial^plumes the same, though in some there are traces of the marking 
on those of the adult; and the fore-part of the under-surface of the 
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wing is also similar, or nearly so, having most a dark patch* on the 
under-coverts of the primaries : above, the general cast of cofour is 
merely paler than in the adult, the deeper hue of th^ latter being 
confined to near the tip of each feather and along the shaft, whereas 
in adults it spreads nearly to the edge : an(F the tail appears more 
closely barred, with blackish or deep brown upon a pale ground- 
hue. 

The Crestiess Eagle- hawk (as this species may be appropriately 
termed) appears to be generally, HhoOgh sparingly, diffused o^er the 
wooded districts of the mountainous parts of India, while on the Hima- 
laya it would seem to be not unfrequent. It hunts more on the wing 
than its congeners, in conformity with its structural approximation 
to the true Eagles. Mr. Jerdon observes, that it is certayily a rare 
bird in Southern India ; and Mr. Elliot, that it is the noblest of the 
Indian Eagles, being seldom seen, and then generally at a great height 
in the air, in wild and savage places. It preys on the Hare — 1 
once saw a pair of them hunting in company, which nearly surprised a 
Peacock, pouncing on him on the ground.” This gentleman re- 
marked its distinctness from the Falco niveus of Temminck, to which 
Mr. Jerdon dubiously referred it. The latter does not hitherto appear 
to have been met with in Southern India, though tolerably common 
in Bengal, and also in Nepftl. • 

2. [Htematomis undulatus^ Vigors, P. Z, S, 1831, p. 170; Gould's 
Century, pi. L] Circdetus Nipalensis, Hodgson \_As, Res, XVIII, pt. 
II, p. 17 (published 1833)], this bird being clearly a Circaetus, \_Falco 
hido (9), Horsfield, Lin, Trans, XIII, 137 (1821 !) : Buteo bacha (9), 
apud Franklin, P. Z, S,. 183 1,* p. 114; and Hamatornis bacha (9), 
Sykes, Ibid, 1832, p. 79. When this species was characterized by 
Mr. Vigors, “ the three species of the group ( Hcematornis, Vigors,) 
were exhibited ; their general similarity in colour and markings pointed 
out; and their specific differences explained. These consist chiefly 
in size; the H. hohspilud* (P,^Z. S, 1831, p. 96, from Manilla,) 
« being one third smaller than” (the African) “ H. bacMk; while 
H. undulatus considerably exceeds the latter. The first is spotted all 
over the body, the second only on the abdomen ; 'while the third is 
marked by spots on the wing-coverts, and by ocelli bearing an undu- 
lated appearance on the abdomen, Jlie breast also being crossed by 
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undulating A common species in Bengal, as in India ge- 
nerally.] 

3. Pandion {haliaetus: diffused in suitable situations throughout 
India. 

4. Icthyaetus Hors^eldi: Fako icthyaUus, Horsfield:] Haliaetus 
plumheus, Hodgson [mentioned in J. A. S. VI, 367. Not uncommon in 
Bengal. The spotted first plumage of this bird much resembles the cor- 
responding garb of the common Indian Kite ( Milvus cheelaj ; and in its 
next dress the basal portion of Ihe 'tail is brown, more or less barred 
above. 

A second species presenting the same characters is the I, nanus, 
Nobis, J, A. S. XI, 202. It is distinguished by its very inferior size, 
the closed wing measuring but fourteen inches in length. The only 
specimen I have seen was received from Singapore, being clad in worn 
nestling plumage, whereof the terminal pale spots had almost disap- 
peared; and there is a considerable admixture of white on the new 
feathers growing on the under- parts, forming central streaks on the 
plumage of the abdomen. The fully adult garb would probably 
much resemble that of the preceding species. It appears to me that 
the term Icthyaetus should be restricted to these birds with smooth 
talons, like those of an Osprey ; and that the Icthyaetus ieucogaster 
of Gould’s magnificenc * Birds of Australia’ (the Fako Ieucogaster, 
Latham), which scarcely, if at all, differs from the Indian Haliaetus 
blagrus except in its much superior size, should be retained in Haliae^ 
tus, wherein Mr. Gould had already classed the young as H. sphenurus 
P. Z. S. 1837, p. 138), as 1 formerly arranged a specimen of H. 
blagrus (in second plumage), by the appellation Icthyaetus cuUrunguis, 

J, A. s, XI, no. 

The truth is, that after Haliaetus has been dismembered by the 
detachment of Icthyaetus, Lafresnoy, there still remain three marked 
natural divisions of the genus, which are as follow : — 

A, The typical form, as exemplified by the European aUndlla and 
North American leucocephalus, and to which the Indian H. Maeei and 
some others likewise appertain. This last mentioned bird is the H, 
albipes, Hodgson, J. A. S, V, 228 ; and the young in first plumage is 
the P. lineatus, Gray, and in second plumage the H, unicolor, Gray, 
of Hardwicke’s Illustrations. 
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B. The wedge-tailed group, exemplified by U. leticogaster //. 

hlagrus; referred by Gould and since by myself to IcthyaHtuSy *but, as 
1 now think, erroneously. * . 

C. The diminutive group with comparatively feeble, talons, exempli- 
fied by H, Pondicerianus (the Brahminee Chech or Sunkur Cheek of 
India), and the Australian H. kucosternus^ Gould, S. 1837, p. 138. 
To this division Mr. Gould has since applied the term Haliastur. 

Ornitholl^istB in this country should seek to obtain the IcthyaHus 
nanusy which most probably will 4)e found to occur. 

5. Spizaetus pulcJier NisaHm pulcher^ Hodgson, [mentioned in 
J. A. S, VI, 361, and now regarded by him as typical of that group. 
It devolves on me to furnish a description of this showy species, which 
may readily be distinguished from its congeners by its longe^'and hand- 
somely banded tail, whereon are five dark bars, as broad as or broade^ 
than the interspaces of pale ground-tint, whereas in the other species 
the dark caudal bars are much narrower than the intervening spaces. 
The occipital crest is fully developed, measuring four inches in length. 
Plumage of the upper-parts deep aquiline- brown, very dark on the 
interscapularies, and verging upon black on the crown and occipital 
crest, which is slightly. tipped with whitish; nuchal feathers conspicu- 
ously margined with tawny-brown, and their pale basal colour more 
or less shewing about the nape : under-partw whitish, more or less 
deeply tinged with fulvous, and marked on the breast with longitudi- 
nal broad mesial dark streaks to the feathers; the chin is blackish, 
continued as a median line to the breast, and two similar lateral streaks, 
at first very broad, proceed from the corners of the gape ; belly and 
flanks more or less distinctly bahded with brown and white, the latter 
narrower, and the brown darker towards the white, — the belly especi- 
ally having a confusedly mottled appearance, and the under tail- coverts 
are similar ; the lengthened tibial plumes are more distinctly banded, 
and the tarsal less so, becoming whitish towards the toes : tail as des- 
cribed, having five broad dark blmds, with interspaces of a mottled 
light brown, becoming greyish with age ; its larger upper coverts also 
banded brown and white, the latter narrower: priiparies and secon- 
daries dark brown, banded with blackish*; their under surface and that 
of the tail albescent, with the bars anterior to the emargination of the 
primaries, and those of the outermost^ tail-feathers,^ semi-obsolete. 
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Length twenty-nine to above thirty-two inches, of which the tail 
measures thirteen to fourteen inches and a half; wing eighteen to 
nineteen inch,es; tarse'^four inches and a half, and in one specimen 
before me very ^densely feathered, in another much less densely. Bill 
two inches from point tc gape, in a straight line : the talons large and 
powerful. Both these specimens are evidently adults, and probably 
male and female. 

Three Indian species of this group have now been A>ticed; viz. 
grandis^ niveus (aut caligatus 9 and pulcher ; and there remain the 
following; Sp. cristatellus (Tern.), Jardine and Selby. lU, Orn, pL 

LX VI; Elliot, in Madras Jl.y No. XXV, 234; Sp, Kienerii ; 

Astur Kienerii, Magasin de Zoologie, Guerin, 1837, pi. 35 ; Sp. 
alhogulari^^ Tickell (Nobis), J. A. S, XI, 456, pallidus, men- 

tioned only by Mr. Hodgson in J. A. S, VI, 361, which I do not 
know; — and rufiiinctas, McClelland and Horsfield, P. Z, S, 1839, 
p. 153, which would scarcely seem to belong strictly to this genus.*] 

6. Limnaelits [unicolor, Vigors ; Falco limnaetus, Horsfield ; jP* 
unicolor, Temminck ; Morphnus hastdtus (9), Lesson, Zoologie du 


* Since the above was written, the Society has received two fine specimens of a 
member of this genus, which, from Mr. Elliot’s description, I am disposed to refer to Sp. 
cristateMus. Length about twenty-six inches, of wing from bend sixteen inches, and 
tail twelve inches; bill, from point to gape, an inch and three-quarters; and tarse four 
inches and a half anteriorly! occipital crest four inches. Colour of the upper-parts 
light fulvescent-brown towards the edges of the feathers, their central portion dark 
aquiline brown, which latter is confined to a mesial streak on the feathers of the nape; 
prolonged occipital crest dull black : under-parts white at base, and for the greater 
portion of each feather, their terminal part having a mesial^dusky streak, edged with 
light brown ; a dusky streak more or less developed from each comer of the lower 
mandible, and a central one on the throat welf developed in one specimen, indistinctly 
so on the other; a brownish bar across the abdomen more or less distinct; and posterior 
to this the abdominal feathers and lower tail-coverts are banded with light fulvous- 
brown, and broadly tipped with the same, the tibial and short tarsal plumes being 
similarly ooloured: yolar feathers of the wings dusky externally, their inner webs 
brown with dusky bars, and the pale portion passing into white internally, anterior to 
the emargiiiation of the primaries ; underneath the volar plumes are white anterior to 
their cmargination, and barred with dusky Beyond it; the fore-part of the under surface 
of ibe wing being also white, mottled with dusky-brown, and the axillaries and sides 
marked with rufcscent-brown : tail also brown above, with five dusky bands on the 
older specimen, the basal one indistinct, and the last or subterminal band broadest; in 
the other marked wilh six dark bands, and the rudiment of a seventh at base; under- 
neath albescent, the dark bands partially obsolete. This species is not improbably 
Mr. ftodgson’s pallidus; and can only doubtfully, 1 think, be referred to that figured 
by Messrs. Jardine and Selby. • 
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Voyage de M. Belanger^ p. 217. A second species of this division 
exists in the L. (olim Buieo) punciatust Jerdon, SupplemeuL'] ' 

7. Falco [^shaheeny Jerdon, Madr. Jl. No. XXIV, 81.] 

8. Pemis [^Elliotiy apud Jerdon, to whom the specimens were trans- 
mitted for examination. I must confess, however, that I am by no 
means satisfied of the distinctibns pointed out between this and the 
P. cristatay Cuvier, vel Falco ptilorhynchuSy Tern. ; specimens of both 
being before me so labelled by Mr. Jerdon; and one of the latter 
minutely agrees with the description* of P. maculosay Lesson,^ in the 
Zoologie du Voyage de M. Belangery except in possessing a distinct 
crest. Now I am unaware that any good distinction has hitherto been 
remarked between the P. cristata and P. apivorUy further than that 
the European bird is never crested, both being alike yariable in 
plumage; and 1 see that the latter is enumerated among Dr. Royle’s 
birds procured at Saharunpore. In reference to the value of the 
character derivable from the presence of a crest, it may be remarked 
that Mr. Hodgson describes a variety of Spizactus niveus (his Nisa^tus 
Nipalensisy J. A. S. V, 229), having a drooping Egret-like crest of 
two long, narrow, composed plumes”; whereas in general, and in all 
cases observed by me, this species has merely a very slight indication 
of such a crest at any age. Nevertheless, the prevalence of the crest 
in Indian Perns, and its invariable absence in those of Europe, are 
sufficiently remarkable; and probably indicate an aboriginal distinct- 
ness of species, though perhaps sufficiently allied to breed and merge 
together where they inhabit the same localities. M. Lesson also speaks 
of a P. torquatOy m ruficollisy and a P. alhogularisy referring to his 
Traite d' Ornithologie ; bpt if t%posing only on differences of colour, 
I should be very slow to accept such diversities as specific]. 

9. MilvintB. Genus \^Haliasiury Gould.] Haliaetus // PondicerianuSy 
Auct. type. [^Milvus PondicerianuSy apud Jerdon.] Leads from Eagles 
to Buzzards. [It is curious to remark the difference of opinion ex- 
pressed wi^ regard to the systematic position of this well known 
species. Thus Mr. Hodgson writes ; — ** Those who have clhssed the 
Brahminee Cheel of India with the fishing Eagles, may be safely said 
to know as little of the structure, as of the habits, of that paltry 
Milvine bird,” &c. {J. A. S, VI, 368.) And Mr. Jerdon “pearly 
agrees” with him in opinion; even^ ranging it, as we have seen, in 
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Milvus ( Madr, Jl. No. XXIV, 72.) Dr. Jamesoo, on the other'^hand, 
avers that no person who has ever studied this bird in its native 
haunts on thOr Hoogly or the Ganges, where it occurs in vast numbers, 
in company with other Halialiti (f), would for a moment doubt 
where its proper positidn ought to be in the Ornithological system.” 
(Calc. Joum. Nat, Hist. No. Ill, *318.) Mr. Gould, again, on 
referring a new Australian species to Haliaelus (P, Z, S. 1837, p. 
138), remarks that it is ^‘nearly allied to Hal. Pondicerianus^'* thus 
doubly ^acknowledging the current arl'angementof the latter, though he 
has since formed a particular section for these two species. For my 
own part, I have long regarded the true Milvi as being closely related 
by affinity to the Haliaeti or Ernes, and therefore find no difficulty in 
agreeing wjth Messrs. Hodgson and Jerdon as regards the proximity of 
the Brahminee Cheel to the Kites, while I still prefer to retain it as a 
subgenus of HaliactuSf of which group I have already indicated three 
marked natural divisions, the present bird being characteristic of one 
of them. 

10. Astur (?) Dmsumieri: at least this species appears closely 
allied to two Australian Hawks ( approodmans and cruentus ) recently 
referred to this genus by Mr. Gould, having the toes very much shorter 
than ill restricted Accipiter* ; but it would be better perhaps to in- 
stitute a separate division for this intermediate form : Acdpiter Duk- 
liunensiSy Sykes ; and] ^A, scutarius, Hodgson, [Bengal Sporting Ma- 
gazine, for 1836, p. 180; the young: noticed also in As. Res, XIX, 
note to p. 175, together with an A. affinis which, from the context, 
I much suspect is merely the adult.f N. B. Mi# Jerdon agrees with 
me in referring the specimens marktM scutgrius by Mr. Hodgson to 
the young A. Dussumieri.’} 

11. Buteo canescens, Hodgson, (* Bengal Sporting Magazine’ for 
1836, p. ^80.) As few naturalists, but especially foreign naturalists, 
have the opportunity of consulting the work referred to, I deem it 
proper to quote the description, and shall offer some further remarks 
on the s{fecies. 

It is a perfectly typical Buzzard, nearly allied to the European B. 

• Vide P. Z, S, 1837, p. 98. 

t TAe Noctua Tarayensis there mentioned is Athene brama, or N. Indica, Frank- 
lin ; and the N. tubiger identical wfth Brodiei, Burton, P, Z. S. 1885, p. 16‘i. 
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vulgaris. ** Mature female twentj^three to twenty- four inches long, 

* • 

by fifty -four to fifty-aix inches in extent of wings, anf]^ three lbs. 
and three-quarters in weight:” wing from bend sixteen inches and 
three-quarters to eighteen inches and a quarter, and tail ten* to 
eleven inches: point of upper mandible to gnpe one inch^and seven- 
eighths ; and tarse three inclfes and a quarter, * being plumed for 
the upper inch and a half. The male is considerably smaller, with 
wings fourteen and three-quarters to sixteen inches, and tail nine 
inches and a half to ten and a half. • 

The following is Mr. Hodgson’s description of the plumage : 

Female : — head, neck, and body below, white ; dashed here and 
there with beauteous bufi*, and streaked narrowly and lengthwise on 
the cap and thighs with brown: tail, whitey-brown, ^rith^four to six 
narrow bars towards the end: back and wing-coverts, medial brown, 
the larger picked out with rufous : quills immaculate externally, an& 
the great ones darker or black -brown ; all the quills blanched inter- 
nally except near their tips ; but the primaries, immaculate ; the rest, 
and especially the secondaries, shewing six brown bars across the inner 
vanes of the plumes : legs and cere dirty-yellow ; bill blue, its hook 
and the talons black : iris hoary. 

‘^Male smaller and less blanched. Young greatly more coloured 
than the mature female; above and the thighs saturate- brown, edged 
with rufous ; below sordidly rufescent, or luteous, with large longitudi- 
nal dashes of brownish-red, changing to herring-bones on the thighs: 
tail brown, with deeper cross-bands prevailing throughout, and amount- 
ing to ten in number : iris brown ; legs and cere, greenish.” 

From a series of specipiens before me, however, it is quite clear that 
the brightly rufous- edged specimens are adults, while the young have 
but little trace of this colour, which is more or less confined to the 
scapularies and wing-coverts, and is besides comparatively, very faint 
and pale ; and that such are the young is demonstrated, not only by 
the less acuminate form of the nuchal plumes, but from the fact that 
one of them was killed while beginning to moult, and shews a few of 
the new bright rufous-edged feathers among its scapularies, which con- 
trast strongly with the dull hair- brown colour of the rest of the upper- 
parts. A particularly fine female, received from Mr. Hodgsqp, may 
be described as having the dorsal plumage and smaller wing-feathers 
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slightly 'empurpled dusky, laterally somewhat broadly margined with 
bright *rufQiU8, 'which fades considerably as the feathers become old ; 
head dull rufescent-brown, margined paler, with a vague whitish streak 
over the eyes, enlarging beyond them; feathers of the nape pointed 
and slender, white at bai?e, with dusky terminal thirds edged laterally 
with rufous ; those bf the sides of the nbck rufesceiit with dusky shafts, 
and edged laterally with whitish or hoary ; throat white, with narrow 
dusky shafts, and the rest of the under- parts fulvous- white, with mot- 
tled dusky-and-rufous blotches on triie feathers, inclining to form a 
sort of gorget on the breast, and always presenting a broad dark 
abdominal band, more or less developed (as in B. lagopus ) : length- 
ened tibial plumes dusky, tipped with dark rufous, or in some speci- 
mens of the latfer hue, with merely dusky shafts : tertiaries and greater 
wing-coverts hair-brown, the former more or less distinctly barred on 
their inner webs, upon a whitish ground in some ; the tips of the pri- 
maries and secondaries empurpled dusky, and the outer webs of the 
exterior primaries greyish to near the end ; underneath, the wings dis- 
play a very large white patch, constituted chiefly by the inner vanes of 
the primaries as far as. their emargination, and the fore-part of the 
wing is dusky, broadly edged with rufous, of which colour are also the 
axillaries : tail rather faint rufous, with a nearly obsolete subterminal 
dark bar, its basal portion, and the exterior webs of all the outer fea- 
thers, dashed with cinereous. Other specimens have merely narrow 
mesial streaks of rufous, with dusky shafts, to most of the feathers of 
the under-parts, and the abdominal band paler and chiefly rufous ; tail 
with little or no ashy tinge, indicating that such are less advanced in age. 
The immature plumage is of a genemlly n^ore dingy cast, with no 
rufous below, even on the tibial plumes ; the dorsal feathers are scarcely, 
when at all, margined with faint rufous; and the primaries and tail are 
minutely iqottled and numerously banded : but these also vary in the 
amount of developement of their markings, both as regards the extent 
and depth of colouring. • 

According to Mr. Hodgson — ** These birds are very common in 
the central and northern hilly regions of Nepkl; but I never,” he 
remarks, “ procured one from below. The species appears to be an 
orient^ analogue of B. vulgaris. It adheres to the woods when the 
crops are up ; but, after harvest, comes into the open country, and is 
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perpetually seen in the fields perched on a clod, and looking out for 

Snakes, which constitute its chief food. It also preys op Rats and 
Mice, and on Quails, Snipes, and Purtridges ; but is reduced to take 
the birds on the ground. 1 have seen it, however, make a splendid 
stoop at a Quail, which, after being flushed^ chanced to*alight on a 
bare spot, so as to be visible *to the bird as he followed it with his 
eye on the wing and marked it settle. Teal and even Ducks are 
frequently slain by* our bird in the same way. If he can perceive 
them take wing, even at half a* mill’s distance, he is up with* them 
in an instant, and is sure to capture them, unless they are under cover in 
a moment after they touch the earth. I have carefully compared 
specimens of vulgaris and canescens^ and cannot help thinking that the 
species are distinct ; the breadth of the head and of*the bill near it 
being so much more striking in the latter than in the former. Authors 
suppose that Buteo vulgaris is never found east of the Cape. Our 
bird is its representative.’’ 

Its’ representative no doubt on the Himalaya, but in Southern India 
there are two true Buzzards, the B, longipes and B. Tufivmter^ 
Jerdon, and in the Tenasserim provinces another, B. pygmceusy 
Nobis.] 

12. Elanus melanopierus : [^Petite Buse Criarde of Sonnerat, upon 
which are founded Falco vociferuSy Latham, aud F, clamosusy Shaw.] ' 

13. Accipiter [nisosimilis, Tickell, •/. A.^S. II, 571: A. nisus vel 
fringiUatius of Jerdon and others. It differs from the European spe*> 
cies in its larger size, and in having constantly a long superciliary 
white line ; the markings of the under-parts are also somewhat different. 

14. Mihus \cheela\ Falcoc cheelay Gmelin; M. govinda^ Sykes; 
il!f. oUofliuSi Lesson. iV. B. I thought at first that the specimens sent 
of this bird presented certain differences from the common Indian 
Kite, but subsequent comparison of them with numerous examples of 
the latter has convinced me of their identity.] 

15. Falco peregrinus : [JP. calidus, Latham.] 

16. Falco [Juggury Hardwicke and Gray ; F. luggvsTy Jerdon] 
( Lagg^i JhaggeTy Indice, Masety foem.) 

17. Falco tinnunculus. 

18. Buteonina. Genus Butasiur, Hodgson. BuieoteesOy Auct., type. 
[Circus teesoy Franklin ; Astur Hydevy Sykes.] It differs from the true 
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Buzzards in its less corpulent form, and genera^ adaptation for more 
active habits: the tarsi are longer and more piVmiqently scutellated 
in front, the toes also being scuthllated above nearly to their base, and 
the talons are comparatively powerful. The markings also are some- 
what pecufiar, and recal to mind those of various South American 
Raptores; but still manifest a relationship to the true Buzzards, which 
is further conspicuously shewn by the rufous tail. 

19. Falcoffiinm. Genus Hyptiopus (Hodgson, dlim Baza^ H. [lo- 
photes; Faho hphotes^ Temihinek: Lopfiotes Indians^ Lesson^, Buteo 
cristatusy Vieillot ; Colvy Falcon of Latham ; Falco Latkami, J. £. 
Gray, and since Lepidogenys Lathami. G. R. Gray ; Baza syama^ 
Hodgson, J. A. S. V, 777, which latter generic name has precedence 
of LepidogmySy while Lophotes is pre-occupied in Ichthyology. More- 
over, 1 do not consider this form to appertain to the Falcon group, 
fiut decidedly to that of the Perns and Elans.] Type. 

20. Falco chicquera. * 

21. lerax \^6engalensis : Little Black and Orange-coloured Hawk 
of Edwards, erroneously regarded as the female of I. cmrukscens by 
various authors. Vide p. 180,* ante. 

. 22. Ketupa Leschenaultiiy Lesson : Strix Hardwickiiy Gray : cul- 
trungris nigripes^ Hodgson, J, A. S. V. 364, and mentioned in VI, 
363. Identical with spe^mens from Southern India and the Teuasserim 
provinces.] • 

. 23. Mesomorpha (Hodgson, olim Urrua, H.) {Bengalemis; Oius 
Bengalensisj Franklin, Gould : Bubo ? caveareusy Hodgson, As. Res» 
XIX, 169, and since Urrua caveareay H., J. A. S. VI, 372; a^jbered 
to Mesomorphay Ibid. X, 28, where various other prior appellations 
are similarly changed and classicized; Urrua Bengaknsisy Jerdon.] 
Type. ^ 

24. Meseidus (Hodgson, olim BulacUy H.) Newarensis [ Ulula -9 
Newarensisy Hodgson, As. Res. XIX, 16H \ Bulaca-^-^ld. J. A. S. 
VI, 372 ; B. monticolay Jerdon, Supplement'^ Type. 

25. Strix flammea: [^Str, JavanicUy apud Jerdon. 1 

26. Genus Ninoxy Hodgson : type. N. {scutulatus ; Strix scutuhda; 
RafHes, Lin. Trans. XIII, pt. II, 280: Str. hirsutay Tern. ; Str. lugu^^ 
brisy Tickell, J. A. S. II, 572; Ninox Nipaknsisy Hodgson, Madr. Jl. 
No. XIV, 23, with figure ; J. A. S. VI, 364, where the singular paral- 
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lelisro 'of proportion^jpanifested by this species and the Hawk Hyptio- 
pus lophotes is noticed in minute detail. * 

27. Athene cuculoides Noctua cueuloides^ Vigor® and Gould. 

[This bird* is found in Southern India and in the Tenasseuim pro- 
vinces]. * 

28. Scops kttia^ Hodgson [As. Bes, XIX, 176: Scops Lempiji (?J, 
Horsfield, vel Sc. Javanicus^ Lesson, to which an Assamese specimen 
is referred by Dr. Horsfield. I incline to suspect that the Sc. Spma.^ 
Hodgson, Ibid., will prove to be fcierdly the young, as the “ Red Owl*' 
of Wilson's ‘ American Ornithology* is of Ips “ Mottled Owl”, ( Sc. 
Asio). 

29. Athene radiatus ; Strix radiata, Tickell, A. S. II, 572; 

Athene erythropterusy Gould, P. Zi. S.y 1837, p. 136;] Ii<^ctua per- 
lineatUy Hodgson [mentioned in'J. A. S. VI, 369 j. ^ 

30. Lophophorus Impeyanus. 

3 1 . Pragopan salyrus. 

32. Euplocomus leucomelas. 

33. [Ithaginis (Wagler;) Plectrophorusy S. E. Gray; PtilopnchuSy 
Swanson ;] cruentata. 

34. Gallophasis (Hodgson, type,) [Phasianus pucrasia^ 

Vigors and Gould. This bird certainly does not rank well in any of 
the divisions hitherto established among the Pht^sants. Its distinctive 
traits consisting in the absence of any nude cilmson space around the 
eyes, in the similarity of the sexes, the peculiar character of the plum- 
age, and the short straight tail ; but it approximates the restricted Pha- 
siani ipore than it does any other group, and it is remarkable that the 
only Indian species of true^Phea&nt (Ph. Wallichii vel Stac^J differs 
from the rest in being crested, though much less heavily than the pre- 
sent bird, which latter is known to sportsnaen by the names Plassy 
Pucrassy and Koklass. • 


The Society has just been presented with a specimen from Chusan. 
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(Wednesday Evening, 12/A April, 1843. j 


* Present. 

«. c 

Sir J. P, Grant, Knight, 

Sir W. H. Seton, Knight, 

Lieutenant Colonel, W. N. Forbes, C. B. 

' ' H. Torrens, Esq. 

R. Houstoun, Esq. 

' Captain A. Broome, 

N. B. E. Baillie, 

, S. G. T. Heatly, Esq., and others. 

The Honorable W. W. Bird, President, in the chair. 

The President opened the business of the evening by expressing his 
thanks to the Society for electing him as its President, lie observed, that 
he was one of the oldest, if not the oldest, member in India ; that he 
felt both pride and gratification in the honor conferred upon him, and 
would use his best excretions to uphold the credit of the Society, which had 
attained so much celebrity in the estimation of the scientific world. The 
President observed, that although he could not promise much, individually, 
to the Society in scientific matters, yet from his position in Society, he was 
satisfied that he could influence largely valuable contributions. That he 
had been in some measure successful in this hope, in as much as he had 
prevailed upon Mr. H. Torrens, the late Honorary Secretary, to continue 
his labors as such for the Society, aided by a stipendiary Sub-Secretary. 
This point was not of immaterial importance when the difficulty of pro- 
curing men of scientific attainments, and with the other qualifications 
requisite to fit them for the multifarious duties of Secretary to the Society 
was considered ; and this was feelingly illustrated by the President in the 
case of fheir late illustrious Secretary, Mr. J. Prinsep, who sacrificed his 
life in the ardour of his scientific researches to benefit the Society. The 
President concluded by referring to a memorandum which had been prepar- 
ed at his request, 4br the future conduct of the business of the Society by 
the Honorary Secretary, and p'hich was read as follows : — 
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At a Meeting of t| 2 .e Committee of Papers held at GovernmerfI House, 
on the 1st April, 1843 : — 


Present 

Tbe Honorable the President. 

Sir H. W. Seton, Knight, 

Lieutenant Colonel W. N. Forbes, C. B. 

Lieutenant A. Broome. 

H. Torrens, Esq. Officiating as Secretary to the Committee. 

# 0 

Read the follovting Memorandum. • 

Resolved. — That its substance be generally approved, and that it be submitted to the 
Society at the ordinary Annual Meeting for the appointment of Officers of the Society, 
to be held on the 12th April. H. Touhens, • ^ 

Officiating as Secy, to thetCommittee. 

The Honorable the President has expressed a wish, that 1 should lay before him if 
Memorandum of the course expedient to be taken with reference to the conduct 
of the business of our Society by an Honorary Secretary. 

The Honorable the President desires, that the office of Secretary* should continue to 
be held as an honorary appointment. It is the wish of the Society generally. 

But 1 have explained to him the impossibility of procuring the entire services of 
any honorary holder of the office, and he has acquiesced in the expediency of engag- 
ing a Sub-Secretary to conduct ordinary correspondence with current business, and 
to assift, under the Secretary, in the editing on;he Journal lately my property, which 
the Society desire to take over, and make their own. 

1 have now to suggest the mode in which the Sub-Secretary may be remunerated, 
without inducing extra charge to any serious extent fipon the Society. And here 
let me observe, that 1 intend submitting to the Society, with the sanction of the Ho- 
norable the President, the nomination of Mr. Henry Piddington, our Geological Curator, 
to the duty. His general acquaintance with the principles of science ; his long experi- 
ence of this country, its usages, and its people; his literary qualifications; his habits of 
business ; and last not least, his^well-kifown zeal for science, his mental powers and his 
energetic use of them ; render him more eligible for the very miscellaneous and peculiar 
duties which he could be called upon to perform us Sub-Secretary than any person with 
whom 1 am acquainted in Calcutta or in India. 1 have had good reason to know how 
well he could perform those duties by my experience of the manner in \fhich he has 
already assisted me in my attempts to perform the work of Secretary. 

Having thus premised, 1 proceed to no^ my scheme. 

1. That there be an Honorary Secretary to the Society, charged either glone, or as 
associated with other Honorary Secretaries, with the special duty of conducting the 
department of Oriental Literature. 

2. That he be answerable to the Society for the proper disposition of their funds, 

under the immediate instructions of the President. . 

3. That he be further answerable to the Society, for the duo and proper coiilluct of 
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their corApondcncc, foreign and internal, and tliat he have the supervision of the 
publication of the Journal. 

4. That he be assisted by a Sub-Secretary, whose duty will be to act under the 
Secretary for the'purposes noted in No. 3, as also for the general charge of the pre- 
mises, an/l property of the Society ; to check all petty charges and disbursements 
in the departments of Curator Lnd the Museum, and the Curator of the Museum Eco- 
nomical Geology, before submitting them to the Secretary, and to assist in editing the 
.Journal of the Society under that oflicer. 

5. That he be paid for these services, 200 rupees a month. 

And here is the supposed difficulty, the procuring of funds for this salary. 

Now the interest of our funded moniesi-Hupecs 13,000, Csoma de Koros* legacy (Rs. 
4000) not included ; gives about 60 (sixty) rupees a month. 

The appointment of a Sub-Secretary will render superfluous that of the Museum 
Clerk employed under the Librarian on GO (sixty) rupees a month. The demand from 
Government of the payment of the contingent charges of the Museum Economic Geo- 
logy, averaging about 40 (forty) rupees a month will save the Society this sum,* and 
render it so much available for general purposes. 
i Thus we should have : — • 

Interest, .. 60 i 

Salary saved, .. GOC Us per Mensem. 

Charges saved, 40 y 

Total Ks. 160 

The residue necessary for the complement of 200 rupees, may be easily spared 
out of the sum (about 4,000 rupees,) which used to be spent annually by the Society in 
the purchase of the Journal for their members, and 1 can safely say, that the expense 
will be more than trebly covered by the saving which close supervision and better 
management must induce in the cost and charges of editing the Journal as tLe pro- 
perty of the Society. <• 

I would have suggested th.f re-organization of our Accountant’s Office and Assign- 
ment to the Sub-Secretary of the duties belonging to it, but 1 cannot recommend that 
scheme. 

The Sub-Secretary should be relieved from all financial responsibility, and be left 
to devote himself to the active duties of his peculiar position. Mr. Eiddington, with 
his othei work, will have, as 1 see he has now, (more than ample occupation for all his 
time in the Sub- Secretariat, the duties of which hd is indeed experimentally per- 


luriniug. 

Suh-Secretary^it Salary. 


% 

Interest, 

60 


Salary saved, 

60 


Costs ditto, 

40 

\ 

Allowed froir Journal, 

40 


Total Ks. 

.. 200 


As the contingent charges of the Museum Economic Geology, may be occasionally 
iiiKicr 40 rupees, it might be well to rate our new outlay at 50 rupees a month, for 

•l ii.ver sent in tins bill to Government, keeping the demand until the Museum Rooms for the 
institution had been built at the Society’s cost and charges, when it might justly be made. 
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which the Society will secure eificiency of a sterling character in the impurtunt duties 
of their Secretariat. • , 

Should the Society, as noted by the Honorable the President, thiiik^my services as 
Honorary Secretary of any value. 1 willingly offer those, though save as respects some 
portion of Oriental Literature, they are very worthless. H. Tokuens. 

March ‘24, 1843. • • 

N. B. — Serious and severe illness has delayed the preparatjpn of this paper. 

This memorandum having been again read to the meeting was unanim- 
ously passed and approved, and Mr. H. Torrens was accordingly appointed 
Honorary Secretary, and Mr. H. Fg^ddi^gton Sub-Secretary to the Society, 
under his superintendence, upon a salary of Rs. ‘200 per month. * 

Sir L. Peel, Chief Justice, and W. Setou Karr, Esq., proposed at the former 
meeting were ballotted for, and unanimously elected as members of the*So- 
ciety. • 

Ordered. — That the usual communication of their election bc^made to Sir 
L. Peel and Mr. Karr, and that furnished with the rules of the 

Society for their guidance. The following gentlemen were proposed as 
Members of the Society : — 

Lieut. 11. Strachey, 13. E. proposed by Lieut. Baird Smith, B. E., seconded 
by Mr. Piddington. 

Capt. Goodwyn, B. E. proposed by Lieut. A. Broome, B, H. A. and se- 
conded by Lieut. Col. Forbes. 

The Honorable 11. T. Prinsep was also proposed as a Honorary Member 
by the Honorable the President, seconded by Sir U.Seton. 

Library. • 

The following Books were presented : — 

Books received for the Meeting of the Asiatic Society^ on the Vlth April 1843. 

The Calcutta Christian Observer, April, 1843. Presented by the Editor. 

The Oriental Christian Spectatuv. Bombay, February and March 1843. Presented 
by the Editor. * 

The Calcutta Literary Gleaner, March and April 1843. Presented by the Editor. 
Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 1841-12. vol. 1. 

Nos. 1 to 16, from the Academy. « 

List of the Members and Correspondents of the Academy of Natural Science of Phi- 
ladelphia, 1841, from the Academy. 

Second Bulletin of the Proceedings uf*the National Institution for the promotion of 
Science. Washington 1842. Presented by Dr. Harlan. * 

Kedfield on Whirlwind Storms, with replies to the Objections and Strictures of Dr. 
Hare. Presented by the Author. 

Uedfield’s Reply to Dr. Hare’s further objections relating to Whirlwind Sturms. 
Presented by the Author. • '' 
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f r 

State of Aew York, in Assembly, January IS40. No. 50, and February 1841, No. 
150. Presented'by Mr. Morton. 

r 

Bernier’s Travels, translated from the French by J. Stuart. Calcutta, 1826. Pre- 
sented by Dr. Doer. 

Nicollet’s Essay on Meteorological Observations. Presented by Dr. Morton. 

Morton’s Description of somtf new species of organic remains of the Cretaceous 
Group of the United States. Presented by the Author. 

Morton’s Inquiry into the distinctive characteristics of the Aboriginal race of America. 
Presented by the Author. 

Catalogue of Skulls of Man and the mferior Animals, in the collection of S. G. 

Morton. Presented by Dr. Morton. , # 

Morton’s Memoir of William Maclure, Esq. Presented by the Author. 

Morton’s Uemarks on the so-called Pigmy race of the Valley of the Mississippi. 
Presented by the Author. 

Morton’s Some Remarks on the ancient Peruvians. Presented by the Author. 
Audubon and Bachman’s' description of new species of Quadrupeds inhabiting North 
America. £^resented by Mr. Morton. 

Wood’s Memoir of the Life and Character of the late J. Parrish. Presented by Dr. 
Morton. 

Roger’s Third Annual Report on the Geological Survey of the State of Pennsylvania. 
Presented by Dr.' Morton. 

Morton’s Crania Americana (from the American Journal of the Science and Arts, No. 
2. vol. 38. Presented by Dr. Morton. 

Say’s Descriptions of some new Terrestrial and Fluviatilc Shells of North America. 
Presented by Dr. Morton. 

Pinnock and Moore’s Report of Experiments on the Action of the Heart. Presented 
by Dr. Morton. 

Report on the strength of materials for Steam Boilers. Presented by Dr. Morton. 
Wight’s leones Plantaruin Indiai Orientalis, vol ii. part Iv, from the Government of 
India. 

Morton’s Crania Americana, or comparative view of the Skulls of various Aborigi- 
nal Nations of North and South America. Philadelphia, 1839. Presented by 
the Author. 

Herapdth’s Railway and Commercial Journal, Janu&ry 7th, 1843, vol. v. No. 178. 

Read the following papers ; viz. Letter No. 502, dated 29th March, 1843, 
from Mr. Secretary Thomason, transmitting a report by Lieut. J. D. Cun- 
ningham, of Engineers, on the province of Kunawar and the adjacent Bhotee 
districts, for publication in the Society’s Journal, should it be deemed fit to 
do so. ^ 

Letter fiiom Lieut. R. Baird Smith, of Engineers, of 25th March, 1843, 
forwarding for publication in the Journal the first part of a Memoir on 
Indian Earthquakes. 

Letter from Mr. ORiciating Secretary Halliday, of 3rd March, 1843, 
forwarding for presentation to the Society, a volume of leones Plantarum 
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India Orientalis, or Figures of Indian Plants, by Surj^eon R. WigUt, of the 
Madras Establishment. * « 

Letter from Sam. George Morton, Esq. of Philadelphia, of 4th Aug. 1 842, 
forwarding for presentation to the Society, a copy of his ** Crania Ameri- 
cana,” and requesting to be furnished with slj^ulls of Hindoos and other 
oriental nations, to aid him in the pursuit of hiscompjirative investigations, 
which now embrace all the races of men. 

Letter from B. H. Hodgson, Esq. dated Ist instant, communicating that 
Mr. Howard is about to come forth in the present month with t}ie first 
division of the Zoology of Nipal IfMaanmalia), and that he expects half 
the price of each division of the w’ork, or Rs. 25, to be paid in advance. 

Read the following report from the Oificiating Secretary : — 

1. The Officiating Secretary reports, that having, as was desijed, made enquiries 
as to the expenco of raising the whole roof over the stair-case instead* of a skylight, 
he is informed that this would cost at least 800 Rupees : Mr. Bolst, our archi- 
tect, thinks it very dangerous to undertake, with reference to the state of the archi- 
trave beams round three sides of the square and that of the screen wall on the 
fourth. By taking away the shelves on brackets which suppol't the model of the 
Taj, and that of the Lama temple, and by opening the doors of the new rooms, bird- 
room and fossil room below, it has been found that a sufficient light for the objects 
intended to be placed below the stairs may be obtained. It is therefore thought 
by Mr. Torrens and himself, that for the present the skylight may be dispensed 
witli 

2. It was reported at the January meeting, that JV^jor Troyer had advised the 
Secretary that the French Government had renewed jthe allowance of IfiOO francs, 
(650 Rs.) for copying the Veds. Upon a reference to the French Government at 
Chandemagore, the authorisation which this letter contains Jias been received, and 
when the money is brought to account, the Society will debit the French Govern- 
ment with the balance of 235 : 7 : 9 Rs., due from it to the late Mr. J. Prinsep’s 
estate, and which was provisionally paid by the Society. See Proceedings for June 
1859. 

The arrangements for continuing the copying have been duly made, and the work 
is in progress. 

It would be highly advisable that the Society should determinfi as to what 
individuals and Societies the Journal should he sent. The American Societies and 
some individuals in that country arc most attentive in sending us their publications, 
as also some in France. As will be noted by the accompanying letters, ^e are much 
arrear with eur American friends. T have obtained a list of our present distribu- 
tions, which is annexed, and I may mention the Academic Royale de Bordeaux as a 
public body regularly forwarding to us its transactions, but, as it would appear ,^ot 
receiving our Journal. • 
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List of the Journal the Asiatic Society distributed gratis on behalf of the Sc- 
• ^ ' ciety^ by Messrs. Allen and Co. of London. 

Professor Wilson, 1 

Asiatic Journal, i 

Koyhl Sf^ciety, i 

Royal Asiatic Society, 1 

Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 1 

Royal Institution, 1 

Philosophical Magazine, \ 

Athenaeum, 1 

Professor Heyne, 1 

llaron Von Hammer Purgstall, 1 

University of Bonn, •.•••• i 

Royal Society of Edinburgh, 1 

Spectator, l 

]*rofessor Schlegel, 1 


14i 

Dispatched direct from Calcutta, to Major Troyer, Paris, 10 

Sir 11. T. l)e kt Beche, i 

Total 2.5 Copies. 


Read the following letters of 12th instant, and lists from Dr. Rocr 
Librarian. 

To H. Piddington, Esq. Acting Secretary^ Asiatic Society. 

SiK, — In coiiliri nation of iliy arrangement of the Antiquities of our Museum, 1 have 
the honour of forwarding three* lists to you; viz. of the armour, of the musical instru- 
ments, and of the models of implements, tools, specimens of manufacture of the natives 
ol India and other Asiatic nations. The arrangement of those articles has now been 
completed, and it is satisfactory to me to inform you, that the names of the donors and 
the locations of the greater part of them have been ascertained and duly noted. 

1 have the honour, to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

\2lh April, 184.3. G. Roer. 

Models of ImplemenUf Tools, Machines, tjfc. 

1. A Hindustani plough, called Hal. Donor Miss Tytler. As. Res. Vol. xv*. App. xxxv. 

2. A Hindustani drill plough. Donor ditto ditto. 

3. Model of a native plough. Donor G. T. Lushiug^on, Ksq. 

A Javanese plough. Donor Capt. T. Fiddes. As. Res. Vol xiii. App. xvii. 

5 Plough used by the Parbuttiahs. Donor Dr. A. Campbell. 

6. Instruments for digging and clearing lands of weeds. Donor Miss Tytler, As*. Res. Vol. xv. 

App. XXV, 

7. % Hindustani .spade, called Phaura. Donor ditto ditto. 

8. A called Koo by the Newars, and Kodalli by the Parbuttiahs. Donor Dr. A. Camp- 
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9. Three Hindustani sickles or Uansuas. Donor Miss Tytler. As. Res. Vol. xv. App. 

10. Henga, an instrument for pressing the seeds into the ground, and breaking clod^ like the 

English roller. Donor Mias Tytler, As. Res. Vol. xv. * 

11. An instrument, called Kurmaghan by the Newars, used for breaking thc^clods and pressing 

the soil. Donor Dr. A. Campbell. * 

1?. Koochi-mughan, used to cover sown wheat and gogha, or Upland rice. Donor ditto. 

13. Chussa-inughan, used to smoolli the flooded beds, in which the seeds and taki are sown, and 

also to prepare the soil for .sowing vegetables, pepper, (red) gingei* &c. Donor ditto ditto. 

14. Poo-rctcha, used for weeding the dry rice. Donor ditto ditto. 

Ifi. Chong-kuki, used for weeding the dry rice. Donor ditto ditto. 

16. Rij 6, used for spreading grain and collecting it in lieaps after its removal from the straw. Donor 

ditto ditto. • ^ 

17. Rdti, used for making chawl, (rice) from dhan and for pounding bricks. Donor ditt<fditto. 

18. Chon-rumna. Donor ditto ditto. 

19. A dhunki, or chalni, used for separating grain from the husk. Donor Miss Tytler. As. Res. 

V9I. XV. 

SO. Another, ditto ditto. ^ 

21. Ukhli-mdsel, or pestle and mortar for separating grain from the husk. Donor i^irto ditto. 

22. Dheiiki, used for ditto ditto. Donor ditto ditto. 

23. Ooghan-okua, used by tlie Parbuttiahs fur ditto ditto. Donor Dr. A. Campbell. 

3d. Sup, used for winnowing com. Donor Miss Tytler. As. Res. xv. 

85. A model, .<ihewing the manner in which the oxen tread out the corn. Donor ditto ditto 
26. A mill for grinding corn, called by the natives janta-chakhi. Donor dittuaditto. 

37. Another ditto ditto. 

28- Model of a grinding stone. Donor ditto ditto. 

39 A kolhu, or Hindustani oil mill. Donor ditto ditto. 

30. An oil press, called Chikon-sa. Donor Dr. A. Campbell. 

31. Model of the native mill for grinding mustard-seed. Donor U. Lushington, Esq. As. 

Journal, iv.p. AG, 

32. A sugarcane- mil I or press, called Tura by the Newars, and Rula by the Parbuttiahs. Donor 

Dr. A. Campbell. • 

33. A watcr*mil], called Fan-Chaki on the Northern Doab argl Western hills, and Kan by the 

Newars. Donor ditto ditto. 

34. Model of a still for distilling spirits, made of the original materials. Donor Miss 'iy tier. As. 

Res. Vol. XV. 

36. Model of a still for distilling rose water, made of the original materials. Donor ditto ditto. 

36. Mdli, a machine for raising water from the wc)l. Donor ditto ditto. 

37. Mut, used in Hindustan fur raisyig wateif Donor ditto ditto. 

38. A machine for raising water. Donor ditto ditto. 

30. A bambu basket with which the natives of India water the rice fichLs. Donor ditto ditto. 

40. Koring, a Persian wheel for watering land from a tank or ditch. Donor ditto ditto. 

41. Cherkhi, used for separating the seeds from the cotton wool. Donor ditto ditto. 

42. A ditto ditto. 

43. Dhunki, an instrument in two pieces for beating cotton after the seeds have been separated. 

Donor ditto ditto. ^ 

44. Kaman, a bow with which the spinner beats cotton. Donor ditto ditto 

45. Cherkha, spinning wheel of India. Donor ditto ditto. 

46. Model of the native spinning wheel. Donor G. T. Lushington, Esq. As. Journ. vol iv.p. 66, 

47. A Weaver’s Loom, with a weaver, holding a shuttle in his hand. Donor Miss Tytler. As. Rm. 

vol. XV. 

48. Model of an instrument, shewing the first stage of preparation for the loom. Domfr ditto. 

ditto. 


II 
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49. Ditto Uitto, shewing tlie second stage. 

50. Kcel^ in which the skeins of thread arc put. Donor ditto ditto, 

51. Poreta, or lecl of India. Donor ditto ditto. 

55. Model of a Lo^m for weaving bobbin and tape. 

53: Ditto ditto, for weaving Hindustani woollen curpeLs, 

54. Ditto ditto, for cotton carpets, called satrinje. 

5a. Another ditto ditto. 

56. Ditto, for preparing clficks. 

57. Ditto ditto, jhalar. 

58. Part of the Floor of a House, whore golden thread is prepared. 

59. An Apparatus for drawing golden thread. 

60. A ditto silver thread. 

% 

61. A Loom fox weaving coarse canvas. Donor ditto ditto. 

62. A ditto ditto. 

63. A ditto fur weaving blankets. Donor ditto ditto. 

64. Model to make embroidered cloth. Donor .ditto ditto. 

65: A Machine for preparing single threads from the leaves of the sirklii gras.s. Donor ditto ditto 

66. A bundle of Hemp Cords. Donor ditto ditto. 

67. Daera, instrument for spinning hemp. Donor ditto ditto. 

68-69. Two Instruments to twist thread. Donor ditto ditto. 

70. An Apparatus, used in Hindustan for making butter. Donor ditto ditto. 

71. Model of a Saw, used by the natives of Hindustan. Donor ditto ditto. 

72. Ditto of an Insti ament for drawing circles on the ground with carpenter's hatchets and saw. 

Donor ditto ditto. 

73'92. A variety of Tools and Instruments. 

93. A small Harpoon. Donor 11. Home, fisq As lies. xii. 

91-97. Various Tools. 

98. A Chak or Potter’s Wheel. Donor Miss Tytler. 

99. Model of a Potter’s Instrument for preparing earthen pots Donor ditto ditto. 

100. Model of a Blacksmith’s Forge and Bellows, with two anvils. Donor ditto ditto. 

101. Model of a steel-yard. Donor ditto ditto. 

102. Model of the sfoel-yard, usjd by the natives foi weighing, (called tiilah.) Donor Raja Kali 

Kibhen Bahadur. 

103. Model of an Apparatus, for catching birds. Donor Miss Tytler, 

104. Ditto of a Frame, for making tallow candles. Donor ditto ditto. 

105. Ditto of an Apparatus, for making paper. Donor ditto ditto. 

106-110. Five wooden Stereotypes from Tibet. 

111-133. Twenty-three Models of Kitchen Utensils of flindustm. 

134. A native cart. Donor Miss Tytler, As. Res. Vol xv. 

1.35. A bullock cart, for convoying gram. Donor G. T. Liishington, Esq. 

136. A Girth, for a bullock. 

137. Ruth, native carriage drawn by bullocks. Donor G. T. Lushington, Esq. 

138. Ekha-garee, carriage drawn by one horse. Donor Miss Tytler. 

139 Ruth, drawn by two horses. Donor G. T. Lushington, Esq. 

140. Sagur-garee. Ditto ditto. 

141. A Carriage, for females. Donor Miss Tytler. 

Specimens of Manufacture. 

a. Op Cloth. 

142. Specimen of Erria cloth (once washed.) Donor Dr. K. Tytler. 

143. Specimens of Erria cloth. Donor ditto ditto. 
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144. Toos, a sort of coarse cloth, (unwashed.) Donor ditto ditto * 

145. Toos, white cloth (20-22 Ks. per Than of 27 by 1 yard.) Donor 'ditto ditto. 

146. Mulida, dark-jed cloth. (5 Rs. per Than of 7i yards, broad 1 yard.) Donor 

ditto ditto, 

147. Mulida, blue, (5 Ks. a Than.) Donor ditto ditto. 

148. Nimbee, blue, (3 Ks. 8 As. per Than of 8 yards.) •Donor ditto ditto. 

149. Penchan, white cloth, (30-34 Rs. per Than of 27 by •! yard.) Donor ditto 

ditto. 

150. Punkhee, white, (2 Ks. per Than of 9 by 1 and 2 yards.) Donor ditto ditto. 

151. Nimboo, green, (3 Rs. 8 As. per Than of 8 yards.) Donor ditto ditto. 

152. Specimens of Mugah cloth, (unwashed.)^ Donor ditto ditto. 

153. Cloth of the floss of the Mugah. Donor ditto ditto. 

154. A piece of coarse Cotton (unwashed.) 

155. A piece of striped Cotton. Donor H. Torrens, Esq. 

156. A piece of white Cotton. 

157. A coarse kind of red Cloth. 

158. A Blanket of cotton and cotton thread. 

150. A woollen Blanket, (striped.) 

160. A Scarf. 

161. A ditto ditto. 

162. A piece of Cloth, made of the bark of the mulberry treTj of the Friendly 

Islands. Donor Capt. P. Dillon. As. Res. Vol. xvi. App. r. 

163*70. Eight ditto ditto. 

171. Specimens of Cloth, made by the Javanese from the bark of the Upas tree. 

Donor Dr, li. Tytler. 

172. A Coat, made of the bark of a tree, (Java.) 

173. A Chandua, (cotton coyer against the dew.) 

174-198. Specimens of cotton and wool, manufactured at*Nepaul, Tibet and Botan. 
Donor Dr. A. Campbell. As. Journ. vol. v. p, 12T. ® 

199. English Shawl from Herat. 

200. Specimens ol Tibetan sheep wool and cloth. 

201. Ditto ditto of goats* wool. 

202. Ditto ditto of Bactrian camel. 

• 

%. Of other Articles. 

1. Fhom India. 

203. A Box to keep chunam, (lime.) 

204. A Box to keep shindiir, (Vermillion.) • 

205-206. Two small wooden Boxes from Java. 

207. Golap-pass, a silver vessel for sprinkljpg rose-water. 

209-211. Models of a complete set of the hooka. Donor Miss Tyllor 

212. A square Lantern of tin. 

213. Silver ornament of a horse. 

214. Bridles and Ornaments of a horse, (in a state of great tiecay.) 

215-16. Two marble Cows with calves, from Joypore. 

217. Ditto ditto Elephant, mounted. 
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218. Ditto ditto Horse, mounted. 

219-20. Two^wooden Horses, mounted. 

221-222. Two wooden Elephants. 

2. From Ava. 

223. A set of playing Cards. ^ Donor Ur. Tyller. As. Kes. Vol. xvi, App. xiii. 

224. Dominos. Donor U. Home, Esq. As. Res. Vol. xii, App. xxx. 

225-27. Three metal Boxes. 

228-29. Two more of a different shapes. 

230-6y. Thirty-one specimens of Burmese Lacquered or Japaimed-ware from Ava. 
Donor Major Burney. As. Journ VoK i, p. 158. 

261. Instrument for fixing the varnish. 

262. Paper, made of the remains of vegetable matter, remarkable for its hygromc- 

trical quality. Donor Mr. Swiuton. 

263. I’aper made in India. 

261-65. Two^ pieces of Leather, dressed with oil and tallow. Donor Mr. Swinton. 1833. 

. 3. Froai Nepal. 

266 Ornamented Chata. Donor Dr. L. Burlini. 

267. Ditto ditto. Donor Miss Tytler. As. lies. Vol. xv. 

268-69. Two Sleets for striking hre. Donor J. Brown, Esq. As. lies. Vol. xii. App xxi. 
270. A Bowl of a Pipe, made of Arracan clay. Donor Dr. li, Tytler, As. Journ, 
Vol. V. May 1836. 

271-72. Two Inkstands. Donor Dr. A. Campbell. 

273-274. Two Inkstands with pencase, of peculiar construction. 

275, A ditto ditto of copper. 

^ 4. From Tjuet. 

276-79. Four paiS of Spectacles. Presented by the Government of India. As. Res. 
vol. xvii. p. 622. 

280. A pair of Eye-covers. Donor ditto ditto. 

281. An Eye-cover, (Tibetan ?) 

282. A pair of ear-covers Donor Government of India. 

283. A ditto ditto, (Tibetan?) * 

284. A Fan. Donor ditto ditto. 

285. A ditto in a case. Donor ditto ditto. 

286. A silk Fan Case, (Tibetan ?) 

287. A sill! Purse. Donor ditto ditto. * 

288. A silk Bag. Donor ditto ditto. 

289. A ditto ditto, (Tibetan?) « 

290. A silk Cover, (Tibetan?) 

291. A Brush with napkin. Donor ditto ditto. 

292. A Watch Case. Donor ditto ditto. 

293. Inkstand and Case. Donor ditto ditto. 

294. J^.nife and Sticks. Donor ditto ditto. 

295. Ditto ditto. 
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296. A wooden Cup. Donor ditto ditto. 

297. A pair of Mogul Boots. Donor ditto ditto. 

298. A ditto Shoes. Donor ditto ditto. 

299. A Lantern in a tin case. Donor ditto ditto. 

300. A ditto in a red box. Donor ditto ditto. 

301. Cover for a snuff box. Donor ditto ditto. 

.302-304. Three Prayer Cylinders. 

305. A Cubhniorc Box. Donor Mr. Moorcrooft. 18.33. 

5. From China. 

305. Four pair of Tea Cups and Saucefs, fi»m Ningpo. Donor Lieut. J. Brockman, 

Asiatic Journal, VoL xi. p. 582. 

306. Two ditto of Sugar-pots with plates. Donor ditto ditto. 

307. Two plain Cups with covers. Donor ditto ditto. 

308. A metallic Cup and Saucer. Donor ditto ditto. 

309. Four porcelain Spoons. Donor ditto ditto. 

310. A Tea-pot. Donor ditto ditto. 

311. A pair of Wall Flower Vases. Donor ditto ditto. 

312. Lock and Key. Donor ditto ditto. 

313. A pair of Scales on the principle of the Steel-yard in a wooden box. Donor ditto 

ditto, ^ 

314. An Opium Box of tortoise-shell. Donor ditto ditto. 

315. A brass Button of a Mandarin’s cap. Donor ditto ditto. 

.316. A Coat made of Fur. Donor ditto ditto. 

.317. A Figure made of soap-stone. Donor ditto ditto. 

318. A Mandarin’s Cap. Donor Mr. F. D’Cruzc. 

319. A silk Scarf. Asiatic Journal, Vol. v. p. .383. 

320. Solos of Chinese Shoes. * 

321. Chinese Chatta-hat of palm leaves. Donor Gen.* Hard wieke. As lies. Vol. xv. 

App. xxxiii. 

.322-26. Chinese Hats of sizes. 

.327. Model of a China Lady’s Foot. Donor W. K. Ord, Esq. As lies. V'e!. xvi. 
App. xxi. 

328. An Oil-burner. ^ • 

329. A Pipe. 

330-31. Two ditto. Donor K. Home. Esq. As. Kes. Vol. xii. App. xxiv. 

332-36. Five Pipes from Chinese Tartary. 

337-38. Two Compasses. Donor B. Home, Esq. As. Kes, Vol. xii. Ap^. xxiv. 

339. A set of China Chopsticks. Donor ditto ditto. 

.340. A ditto ditto. ^ 


Ornammts^ Ornamental Implements^ Dresses, &c. 

341-46. Ornaments, worn by the Ooriah women, consisting of 4 Bracelets, a Ring 
and an Ear-ring. Donor Baboo Raiiicomul Sen, As. Journ. Vol. v. p? 559. 
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347-48. TVo brass Sticks for putting black powder into the eyes, • used by the 
Hindus. 

.‘<49. A brass Stick to colour the forehead. 

350. An OrnameRt fur the arm, worn by the natives of India. 

Two brass Bracelets. 

353. Lac Bracelets, used by tl»e women of India. Donor Miss Tytlcr, As. Kes. Vol. 
xiv. App. iii. t 

.351-50. Three Armlets, worn by Shuiiiasi.s. 

357-58. Two pair brass Bracelets, worn by Shuniasis, (from Java.) 

359. Necklace of Shells. Donor Col. Morrison. 6 th Nov. 1839. 

360. Another smaller one. , « 

361. Necklace of Seeds and Shells from Gurangiipune. Donor J. Palmer, Esq., As. 
0 lies. Vol. xiv. Appendix xxix. 

36*2-63. Two mure of Shells. 

364. A Necklace made of tuluslu wood, and worn by the worshippers of V^ishnu. 
365-66. Two Necklaces of a kind of nut, worn by the worshippers of ditto. 

367. Kiidrarslta Mala. Donor 11. 11. Wilson, E&q. As. lies. Vol. xn. App. x.Mii. 

A Necklace of SUme, worn by Pakcers. 

.369. A ditto ditto. 

370. A ditto ditto. 

371. A Hindu BegjIJar’s Dioss and Bag. * 

.372. A ditto ditto Begging Dish made of Human Skull. 


Models of fmplemenlA, Specimens of Manufacture, Utemds, from the Eastern. 

Islands,* 

373. All Instrument to strike tire, from King George’s Sound. Donor J. H. 

Stocqiieler, ftq. • 

374. A Mallet from ditto ditto. Donor ditto ditto. 

375-77. Three Wooden Dishes from the South Seas, Manicula, Tucopiaand Majeer. 
Donor Capt. P. Dillon. 

378. Fishing Line, &c. Irom the Eastern Islands. Donor U. Home. Esq. As. lies. 

Vol. xii. Appendix xxiv. *' ^ 

379. Sling from ditto ditto. Donor U. Home, Esq. 

.380. Ditto ditto. 

381. A carved Ornament ot a bout. 

382-87. Pilloivsfrom the Friendly Islands. Donor Uapt. 1*. Dillon. As. lies. Vol. xvi. 

388. A Box from the Eastern Islands. 

389. A W^ork Bo,\ from ditto ditto. 

* 

390. A Box from New Zealand. Donor Capt. P. Dillon, As. Kes. Vol. xvi. App. ix. 

391. A Wort Box from ditto ditto. Donor ditto ditto. 

392-93. Two carved Musical Instruments from the Eastern Islands. 

391. Bracelets ol Shells from ditto ditto. 


' Soo alsu 1G2 lo 1/2. 
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395. Ditto of Boar Tusks. Donor U. tlonio, Esq. As. Hes. Vol. .\ii. p. ‘23. 

396. Ornaiiicnls from 

397-40*2. Mannreer Fans. 

403-4. Two mother of pearl shell Ornaments of Mew Zealand Cht^fs, Donor (^,eu. 

Hardwicke. As. Hes. Vol. x\\, ^ • 

405. Cassava Bread from Dampier*s Straits. Dom# J. Bell, Esq. As. Jouni. 
Vol. V. p. 517. • 


Curiosities and Sutidrif Articles'. • 

40(i. A Lama’s Thijfh-hone ( in the lorm ol a^liite. ) • 

407. Specimens of mud tasu of the Liii^am, which aie worshipped by the Hindus, 

while performing then ablutions. 

408. Moded of a Granary . 

409. Fragment of the tusk of an Elephant with a liall. 

410. A piece of Plunking and Copper Sheathing Irom the bottom of tlir Ship Adele, 

pierced by the horn of Narwhal on her voyage troni I’eiuing to Akyab, on the 
‘24th January, 1833. 

411. Cupper from the bottuin of the Ship Guide, struck by lightning while in dock. 

Donor J. M. .Seppings, Esq. • 

412. C^ver ut a boic. 

413. Specimens of Horse Shoes. 

411. Specimens of Malacca ‘rin, presented by Lieut. Ncwbold. 183.^. 

415. Malayan Head-dresses, presenteil by (icii. Hardwicke. Res. Vol. x.ii. 

416. Two Malayan Pipes. 


Musical Instruments, • 

Nepalese. 

I- 2-3. Horns, called in Ilindee Bhorang. Donor M. S. Bramlcy, Esq. 

4. Bass Horn, of copper, called Singha Donor ditto ditto. 

5-6-7. Hautboys, or Satiais. Donor ditto ditto. 

5. Trumpet, or Phonga, Ncwiyi. DJhor Dr. A. Campbell. 

9-10. Flageolet, or Muhalli. Donor ditto ditto. 

II- 12. Horns, or Singha, Nepal. Donor ditto ditto. 

1.3. Nug Pheni, or Turi, Parbattiahs. Donor ditto ditto. 

14. Bansuli, Flute or Fife. Donor ditto ditto. • 

15. Bell, or Krisna-bcli, New'ari flute. Donor ditto ditto. 

COLK Co^’NTKY. 

16. Tampoorah, used by the hill people near llazaribagh. Donor Lieut, Audry. 

17. Ektarraw ditto ditto Donor H. H. Wilson, Esq. Donor Baboo liamcomul Sen. 

Benoalese. 

18. Khartala. Donor H. W||son, Esq. 

19. Gojee. Donor ditto ditto 
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*20. Doiilidoobi 

‘21. Ucen Sfitnra. 

‘2‘2. Sc-rara. 

*2;i. S<*ranj?. 

24. Sarinda. n 
2r>. Bank. 

‘2G. Bliorang. 

* 27 . Banjul 1 . 

‘28. A pair of Kartala. 

‘29. A ditto small ditto. 

.TO. A pair ol' Mandira. 

,‘il. .Ihiiiij. 

T‘2. K.aiisara. 

33-.T1. Sanayis. 

.*^5. Dhola. 

38. Dholaka. 

\\ 1 . Jara^iiayi. 

38. i’ahu. 

39. Dttgara. 

40. Kada. 

41. Uain-a-Kadn 
4*2. Dhamsha. 

'43. 'I'lktiras. 

44. .layadhak 
4r» Mridungu. 

4G. Madalu. 

47. Pakwaz. 

4N. A pair of Taida. 

49 . Dam pa. 
r>0. Unra. 

T)!. Khaiijari.s. 

92-33-54. Saoay is. 

Chinese. 

55. Piute. Donor, Dr. U. Tytler. 

Ul'HMESE. 

-56-57. Fiddles. 

58. Harp. 

Unidentified. 

50 . A double Flute or Fife. 

GO. A Fiddle. 

Gl, A Bamboo Flute. 

8*2-83, Bamboo Flutes. 
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Armour and Weapons. 
a. Nel*alkse. 

1 to 4. Swords. Donor, U. H. Hodgson, Esq. 

5 to 12. Swords. 

13-14. Sword, Kukri and Khonta. Donor Gcnl. Khiina Sniha, Joiirn. As, Soc. 
Vol. V. p. 5G. 

15. A Dagger. Donor ditto ditto. 

16-17. Daggers. 


b. Okissa. 

18. Battle Axe. Donor J. G. Balmain, Esq. ^ 

19. Six Arrows trom the hills of Kuttuck, u.sod by tin; E.uks. Dono* dit(|i ditto. 

c. Nai.a. 


20-21. Spears. Donor Mr. Milne. 

22-23. Swords. Donor ditto ditto. 

24-25. Battle Axe.s. Donor ditto ditto. 

26-27. Swords. 

28. War Cap, worn by the chiefs. Donor Mr. Milne. 

d. Hindustani. 

29. Sword dug up from six feet under the bed of the Jumna river. Donor Lieut. Burt. 
30 to .3.5-36. Cut-an-thru&t sword. Donor H. Torrens, Esq. As, Journ. May 1842. 

,37 to 41. Copper WcapoiLs found in the earth near Futtcligerh. Donor T. Williams, 
Esq. » ^ 

42, Copper Dagger. ^ • 

43 to 46. Daggers. 

47. Copper Head of a Sjpear. Donor Capl. Eresgrave. 

48 to 51. Blades of Spears. 

52 to 65. Spears, (silver mounted.) 

66-67-68. Spears, (brass mounted.) ^ 

69 to 74. Spears, (plain ones.) 

75. Matchlock. Donor W. L. Gibbon, Esq. 

76. A sirfgle barrel Gun, with double luck. Donor Lieut. Anderson. 

77 to 82. Battle Axes. 

83-84-85. Chain Shirts. 


X 
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86-87. Chain Collars. 

88 to 91. Irop Breast Plates. , . 

9‘2 to 95. Oitto plates for the back. 

96. Ditto Helmet. 

97. Ditto ditto, covered with Iron net. 

98. A Cap. 

99-100. Two Gauntlets. 


Mbrgoi. 

101-10*2.' Shields used by the warriors. 

103. Helmet. 

104. Brass Collar. 

105. A pair rattan Gas^s, worn on the legs, under the slight bamboo ring.*}, to give the 

calf a Hrgc appearance. 


A.ssam. 

lOG. Sword. Donor Dr. L. Burlini. 

107. Bhotian Stanaard, carried before the King in war. Donor Capt. Bogle. 

Chota Nagpoub. 

108-109. Inui Shields. 

110. A brass Shield. Donor G. W, Hamilton, Ksq. 

111. Chok-krow. 

Burmese. 

112. Sword, with silver mounted scabbard and handle. 

1 l;i. War-hat, worn by the Singphos. Donor Col. A. Burney. 

Malayan. 

114. An ornamented Spear. Donor Capt. M. kittoe. i 

115. Lahore Matchlock, purchased from one of Runjeet Singhs’ Jhounhurras. Donor 

H. Torrens, Esq. As. J. May 184*2. 

116 to 17. Two Peshawer fire-lucks, mounted, one after the Native and one after the 
English fashion; the locks made by Cosbmeree Gunsmiths of Ludiana, to 
imitate Towerlocks. Donor H. Torrens, Esq. May 1843. 

118. A Gu.i. Donor ditto ditto. 

119. A Knife used by the Tribes about the Khyber Pass, or Afreddees, Momunds, 

&c. Donor ditto ditto. 

1*20. Pirate’s Dart Tube. Donor Lieut. C. Mackenzie. Journ. As. Soc. Vol. v. p. 517 
1*21. Ditto ditto, with a blade answering for spear. 
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122 to I Swords. 

125 to 127. Krises. 

128. Malay Pirate’s Quiver, containing poisoned darts. Donor Lieut. Mackenzie. 

129. Ditto ditto, containing poisoned darts and small arrows. 

130. Spear with double blades. 

131-132. Spears, (brass mounted.) 

133. Spear. 

134 to 139. Spears. 

140 to 141. Ditto. 

142 to 147. Ditto. 

Cuinkse. 

148. Sword from Amoy. Donor H. Torrens, Ksq. 

149. Chain-shot, with chain enclosed, from Chusan. Donor ('atto ditto. 

150. Standard from the Bogue Fort. Donor ditto ditto. 

101-1.52. Two Bows, (deposited.) 

153. A Quiver, with 30 arrows, (ditto.) 

154. A three barrelled Pistol, found in the Chief Commissioner’s house at Chusan, 

October, IStl. Donor J. C. llutchinson. Esq. 

155 A Cross Bow found in the Gun Carriage Manufactory, Clunliae, October 1811. 
Do^r ditto ditto. 

1.50. A Quiver from Chusan, taken August, 1840. Donor ditto ditto. 

157. A Tartar Bow from Ningpo. Donor ditto ditto. 

158. Eleven Arrows, taken from the Arsenal in Chusap, August 1810. Donor ditto 

ditto.' ^ 

159. A Helmet of a Tartar Soldier, taken from the Arsenal in Ningpo. Donor ditto 

ditto. 


South Sea Islands. 

IGO to 163. Spears. 

164 to 173. Clubs from the Friendly and Feejee Islands. Donor Capl. Dillon. As. Kcs. 
XV. App. 9. 

174. Club Irom New Zealand. Donor ditto ditto. 

175 to 173. Manicolu Clubs. Donor ditto ditto. 

174 to 198. Clubs. 

199. Paddles and Oars. ^ 

200. Battle Axe of whale-bone, answering to a carving knife, from New Zealand. 

Donor Capt. P. Dillon. 

201-202. Green Zade (Axe-stone) Battle Axe. from ditto ditto. Donor ditto ditto. 

203. Stone Battle Axes. Donor ditto ditto. • 
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201 to 205. Stone Battle Axes from Mangcer a Island. Donor ditto ditto. 

200. Stone Bi^ltle Axe, from New Zealand. 

207. Cupper Shield. * 

20S. WoiKlen Shield. 

Euuopkan. 

200. Sword of Her llifrhncKs The Bef'um Suniroo, which she had worn from the year 
1778, to the day ol her death, and which was always kept by her bed -side. l>o- 
nor Mr. Dyce Sombre. 

210. Spanish Gun. 


Bead tlio following letter, dated Baris, 2rul February, 1813, from Major 
A 1 royer : — 

.1 Purii,, ^ml February, 1843. 

My DLAii Tohuknb, — 1 had the pleasure of sending you a letter by Baboo 
Dwarkanath, who must have arrived in Calcutta sometime ago. Now, 1 avail 
myself of the opportunity ottered me. by Mr. Oatley, of the Madras Cavalry, who 
goes to India via Marseilles and Suez, A:c. 

In iny lust letter to you, 1 touched upon some points, upon which 1 shall be very 
happy to receive a few lines from you. How is the copying of the Vedas for 
the French Governnieiii going on f It is now a considerable time since the 
Asiatic Society of Baris has not received the least communication from you. You 
cannot imagine what pleasure every thing which comes from Calcutta, causes 
Jiere in Paris. No. 123 is the last No. of your Asiatic Journal which we received. 
'J'he jiolitical and military uttairs in India having now taken a very advantageous 
turn, it may be expected that some more attention will be bestow'ed upon peaceable 
and literary pursuits by some of the many distinguished individuals who live in 
India. Will you have some more leisure to give Us some tract of yours, or a 
printed edition of some oriental work ? Mr. Brookhaus is a very respectable 
Sanskrit scholar, who sent you some time ago bis edition of the Vrihat Kuttui, 
with a German translation ^ he is since several years occupied with the study of 
Indian tales, and would be very liappy to see an edition of the wliole Sanscrit 
work published in Calcutta. T suppose I’rofessor Wilson wrote to the Society 
about this subject, and recommended it to you as a very laudable undertaking. 
As to my own occupation — 1 can hut repeat to you that 1 am still busy here in 
I'aris with the printing of the English translation of the Dabistan, in three 
volumes, which 1 hope to he able to terminate in the course of this year. In my 
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last letter 1 took the liberty to request you to propose to the Society, the nomi- 
nation of M« Julius Mohl as an honorary men\her; 1 beg to repeat my request, 
on the risk of being thought very intrusive, but not without hqpe to be excused 
and pardoned by you. The communication between India and Franco by tlio 
way of Egypt having become so easy and rapid, we^may flatter ourselves to hear 
a little more frequently of you. and of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta; with this 
flattering hope, let me ofler you my best wihbes for the continuation of your 
health and happiness. ^ V'ours most truly, 

• * A. TnoYER. 

Read the following report from the Curator of the Museum ICeonomic 
Geology, for the month of March 1843. 

Report of the Curator Museum of Economic Geology, for the month of March. 

Museum of Economic Geoloyy. — 1 have the pleasure to anuuunee in this month the 
discovery of copper ore on Round Island, a small islet ofl'tho S. K. end of the Island 
of Cheduba. The specimens exhibited were forwarded from Kamree by Captain D. 
Williams, Principal Assistant to the Commissioner of Arracan, who stales that they 
were discovered by a Mug named Neukein, whom he had employed to search for coal. 
They consist of nodules of native copper, with red and black oxide and silicate of 
copper. The absence of the sulphurets or arseniutes which 1 have not yet found 
amongst the specimens, render the ore of a very valuable kind, and if abundant, it will 
be of much importance. So pure is it. that Captain Williams sends with it a ring 
made from it by a native workman, which is on the table with the specimens. 1 have 
written to him for more abundant supply, and for details on the nature of the vein, 
rocks, and any other associated ores ormiiierals which may be found with it, from which 
some idea of its value us a mining site may be deduced, and due report made, to Go- 
vernment on the subject. 


Coi’i'EU Ores. 

No. 1604, 

RamreCf Arracan, Marcfi 7, 1813. 

My dear Sir,— I now do myself the pleasure of submitting to you. the information 
you require regarding the copper ore 1 sent you. 

It was obtained on Round Island, which on reference to a chart of this coast at the 
Marine Board Office, you will find to be an island on the East Coast of Chedooba Island, 
a little North of Flat Island. There is fresh water on the island, and ships may 
auchor close to it; plenty of fuel procurable at the spot. The ore was found by digging 
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for it, and*l hope soon to be able to send you sp*eciinens of the rock and soil in which 
it is iinbedde(^ 

With regard to the volcano : on a former eruption 1 forwarded a specimen of a fish 
thrdwn up by the volcano, (so the natives say,) to the late Mr. Prinsep, which is 
now in the Mhscum of the Sodlety.* The volcano hill is close to Kyouk Phyoo, and 
Mr. lluwe will no doubt forward to you what you want. 

Yours truly, 

D. Williams. 

I forward all the copper ore 1 can now procure from Neokein. He will proceed 

# 

to dig forauore, and bring specimens of tue earth and stones. 


Having addressjed the Smldor Board of lievenue N. W. F. as follows:— 

The Secretary of the Sudder Board of Revenue^ M W. P. 
^iR,— 1 am directed by the Committee of Papers of the Asiatic Society to request 
you will be pleased to submit to the Board, or to the proper authorities, their applica- 
tion for a complete set of the Revenue Survey Maps of the various districts under the 
Government of Agra, for the use of the Museum of Economic Geology of India, of 
which the objects are briefly detailed in the circular herewith. 

% As also that the Board will be pleased to assist the objects of the institution by 
distributing to its various officers the accompanying circulars (of which more will be 
sent if desired) with its recommendation of their object, as being a matter of the high- 
est import to the fiuancial interests of the country. 

1 have the honor, to be, &c. 

Asiatic Society* s Rooms t (Signed) H. Piddington, 

The 23rd Feb. 1843. Acting Secretary ^ Asiatic Society ^ 

and Curator Museum Economic Geology of India. 

1 received the following reply, and the district Maps sent are now upon the table. 
Our best thanks are due to the Board for its very liberal assistance, and 1 anticipate 
with confidence, from the numerous opportunities which its officers have before them, 
many important additions to our stores. 

No. 31 OF, 1813. 

r 

From 11. M. Elliot, Esq. Secretary to the Sudder Board qf RevenuCt JV. IV. P. 
Allahabad, to H. Piddington, Esq. Acting Secretary Asiatic Society qf Calcutta. 
Sill, — 1 have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 23rd 


I regret to say that it cannot be found.— H. P. 
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ultimo, and to inform you that as requested therein, a set of the Lithographed Maps 
noted below has been forwarded to your address for the Museum of Econamic Geology. 
2. The Printed Circulars, received with your letter, have been distributed tu 

Commissioners of Divisions. 1 have the honor, to be, &c. 

• • 

Sudder Board of Revenue, N. W. P. Your most obedient servant, 

AUahabad, the \Ath March, 1843. ^ H.*M. Elliot, Secretary, 


List of Majfs. 

• e 

J Map of Ghazeepoor, on Drawing Paper, colored. 


1 ditto 

„ 

Benares, 

ditto. 

1 ditto 

>1 

Jaioun, 

ditto. 

1 ditto 

II 

Jounpoor, 

ditto. 

1 ditto 

11 

Allahabad, 

ditto. 

1 ditto 

11 

Futtehpoor, 

ditto. 

1 ditto 

>1 

Cawnpoor, 

ditto. 

I ditto 

11 

Uumeerpoor, 

ditto. 

1 ditto 

ii 

Bandah, 

ditto. 

1 ditto 

n 

Agra, 

ditto. 

1 ditto 

1) 

Etawah, 

ditto. 

1 ditto 

If 

Muttra, 

ditto. 

1 ditto 

Ji 

Furruckabad, 

ditto. 

1 ditto 

II 

Barreilly, 

ditto. 

1 ditto 

II 

Bijnour, 

ditto. 

1 ditto 

11 

Shahjehanpoor, 

ditto. 

1 ditto 

!• 

Moradabad, 

ditto. 

1 ditto 

*1 

Budaou, 

ditto. 

1 ditto 

II 

Pillibheetf 

ditto. 

1 ditto 

II 

Delhi, 

ditto. 

1 ditto 

II 

Paneeput, 

ditto. 

1 ditto 

11 

Hurrianah, 

ditto. 

1 ditto 

II 

Goorgaon, 

ditto. 

1 ditto 

fl 

Bhutteeanath, 

ditto. 

1 ditto 

II 

Meerut, 

ditto. 

1 ditto 

11 

Boolundsbuhur, 

ditto. 

1 ditto 

II 

Moozuffurnuggur, ditto. 

1 ditto 

fl 

Seharunpoor, 

ditto. 

1 ditto 

II 

Goruckpoor, 

ditto. 
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• 1 Map of Allygurh, on Drawing Paper colored. 

I ditto „ Dehra Doon, ditto. 

] diUo „ Mynpooree, ditto 

Mineralogical and Geological DepartmenU — I mentioned in my report of February 
the notice which I had incidentally received of the brilliant eruptions of the small 
volcano of Kyook Phyoo, and th^^t I had written to Mr. Howe for details and specimens. 
These he has very kindly furnished, in replies to my queries, and a chest of specimens 
of great interest, of which a selection is now on the table. 

1 am busy examining these, and the re.9ulU*of my work will form a separate paper. 

It seems probable, that the mud and the grey shale are nearly the same substance* 
and the grey shale and briclf-red clay slate certainly are so ; for we have one specimen 
which IS grey shale at one end, and brick-red clay slate uit the other, with the dark, half 
calcined-shale in *he middle, thus shewing that the metamorphie process had just 
reached so far. This is not uncommon where dykes have penetrated argillaceous shales ; 
•jut 1 am not aware of any instance in which it is known to be actually going on as it 
here appears to bo, except that it may be supposed to be so in burning coal mines. 

Another remarkable singularity in these specimens, which I may briefly notice here, 
is the low heat of the volcanic flame. Mr. Howe’s letter says distinctly, that the station 
at midnight was rendered us light as day by the flame iVom the volcano though at 3 
or 4 miles clistancc ; and yet we And that the specimens from the sides of the crater are 
hardy calcined, aud nowhere approach to fusion. There is no doubt, that the diflcreiit 
mud volcanos on Uaiiireeare truly volcanic fvmaroh* ns may be seen by reference to 
Lieut. Foley’s paper in Vol.-iv. of our Journal, and the value of this fact consists in 
the confirmation which it aiTords of Mr. Lycll’s surmise as to the ancient volcanos of the 
Kifd. 1 forbear further remarks here, as in our conclusions so much must depend 
on the mincralugical character of the specimens .which are yet under examination. 

We have received from Dr, Harlan, the splendid collection of casts of new Missouri- 
an fossils, which IS now on the tabic. His Ict’.cr to our associate Dr. Huffnagle, who 

e 

has placed it in my hands as Officiating Secretary, is as follows : — 

Philadelphia^ July 21, 1842. 

Dear Sir,— It is u long time since 1 have had the pleasure of hearing from you 
directly, an'^d an opportunity now offering from our port, 1 seize the occasion to 
address you, and of forwarding through you, a collection of the casts of fossil bones 
found 111 Missouri, and of which 1 have made a new genus of extinct quadrupeds; a 
printed notice of these bones accompanies them, as also some other specimens duly 
labelled, which 1 beg the Asiatic Society to accept from me os a slight testimony on 
my part, to the liberal maimer they treat their foreign members. I have been absent 

* Though not aflbrding sulphureous or saline exhalation. 
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two years in Europe since 1 heard directly Irum you, and on exainiiling^y copies of the 
Asiatic Journal, I find the following numbers have never reached me ; viz. 77, 78, 71), 81, 
8*2, 83, 8G, 87, 88, 89, 00, 97, 98, 99.— No. 113, is the last come to hand; perhaps you 
could by application, obtain for me the completion an# perfection of my copy of this 
valuable publication. And if you could aid me by sending dor my cabinet any speci- 
mens ill the department of Comparative Anatomy, you would confer a great favour. 
1 was so unfortunate, during my absence iii Europe, as to lose all my anatomical collec- 
tions by lire, the labour of twenty years. The Professors of the Garden of Isanti* in 
Pans, on receiving intelligeiue of my groat and irreparable loss, presented *iuc with a 
very line nucleus to form another cabinet, and 1 am emboldened to ask assistance ol 
all my fneiidJ v Correspondents. 

A full account of my new fossil bones, Ori/ctirnt/u rium .Wtssoyriensis^ is not yet 
published, as it will be 1 hope soon with plates, when 1 shall not tail lifscinl copies to 
foreign Correspondents. • 

As regards specimens in (Juin|)aiative Anatom) fot my cabinet, which is intended to 
illustrate a scries of lectures on Comparative Anatomy and Physical History of Man, 
liny bones, fossil or recent, or (usts ol them, would nut tome amiss, but 1 am par- 
ticularly desirous to obtain skulls and teeth. K. Harlan. 

The following Ciciitlcmeii were proposed and elected as Members of 
the Committee of Papers, for the current year IS13 ; viz. 

Vive- Preside ids, 

Kight Rev. the Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 

Sir J, P. (jrant. 

.Sir H. W. Scion 

H. Torrens, Esq. 

j\/e//i/jrrs. 

Lieutenant Coloiiel W, N. Porbes, 

W. P. Grant, Esq. 

Lieut. A. Broome ul the Hors>c Artillcr). 

C. HufTiiaglc, Esq. 

Ur. J. Haiberiin. 

N. B. E. Baillie,*:sq 

.S. G. T. flcally, Esq. 

Baboo Prosono Cuomar Tagore. 

For all the preacutations and contributions, the thanks of the Society were accorded 
to the Honors. 
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An Eighth Memoir on the Law of Storms in India, being re~ 
searches relative to the Storm in the Bay of Bengal, at Madras, and 
in the Arabian Sea, of 2M to 31^/ October, 1842, with two charts. 
By Henry Piddtnoton. • 

On the 24th October 1842, a severe hurricane was experienced at 
Madras and other ports on the Coronofandel Coast, in which several 
ships were wrecked or foundered at sea, and much other damage 
was done. It is the object of the present memoir to trace out the 
track of this storm> which, there is no doubt, crossed the Peninsula, 
and is traceable from the Andaman Islands to latitude 14^ N., lon- 
gitude 60° E., or within 6 degrees of the Island of Socotra, an extent 
far exceeding that to which any Indian Storm has yet been tracked. 

The principal sources of information which I have, are from the 
documents forwarded to me by Captain Biden, the Master Attendant 
of Madras, who has been most indefatigable in profiting by the advan- 
tages which his official positipn afforded him. It is, therefore, to his zeal 
in the cause of science, that we mainly owe this memoir ; foj what I 
could collect in Calcutta, was so meagre, that it would have been but 
of little avail in tracing the storm ^ we have now done. 

From the Peninsula, 1 have reports from Captain Campbell, Revenue 
Surveyor South of India, Captain Newbold, M. N. I. Assist. Comr. 
Kurnool, Mr. Crozier, Collector at Malabar, M. Bourgoin, Governor of 
Karical, and Mr. Buist in charge of the Observatory at Bombay. Tjiese 
gentlemen have been most indefatigable in their endeavours to procure 
No. 137* New Series, No. 53. * ' 2 y 
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me all data within their reach, or that of their friends, and I am much 
indebted to them for their most ready assistance. I have as usual, 
noted with every document the sources from whence it was obtained. 

■ 1 comn;ieTice, as in my former Memoirs, by giving the documents, 
abbreviated as much as is consistent with clearness and accuracy of 
detail ; and of these 1 have first chosen those farthest to the Eastward. 
1 shall then give comparative tables, and lastly, a general summary 
and, remarks, shewing upon what data, and according to what proba- 
bilities, when data do not exist, the tracks and storm circles of the 
charts are laid down. The general reader 1 trust, finds this part quite 
readable^ and the mariner and man of science will be able to judge 
of the correctness of my inferences from the documents. I shall be 
greatly obliged by their remarks and corrections from any part of the 
world ; and if at times I may seem to have registered too many details, 
it will be remembered that all details, and these given with fidelity, 
are the essential elements for the successful investigation of every 
complex physical problem, and most especially those relating to a new 
branch of meteorology. 


Abridged l.og of the Brig Watkiiloo, Capt. Moores reduced to civil 
tirncy Forrrarded by Capt. Biden. 

October. — At daylight strong breezes N. N. E. hazy weather, 
several water spouts to the South-rvest and N. E., with a heavy swell 
from the N. E. Little Andaman at noon N. E. Latitude J0° 16' N., 
longitude Chron. 92° 23' E. f. m. Winds N. N. E. to N. E. to mid- 
night. Sunset squally. Midnight sCrong squalls 

2\st October. — Daylight fresh breezes, to noon, whenLat. 11° 52' N., 
longitude Chron. 91° 16'. f. h. fresh bftezes N.N. E. increasing to 
midnighf. 

22d October. — 1 a. m. fresh gales N. N. E., daylight increasing, down 
top gallant yards and masts, an() prepared for bad weather. 8 a. m. 
heavy gales N. E. with squalls and rain, heavy sea running, and vessel 
labouring much. Latitude 13° 27' N., longitude Chron. 90° 03' E. 
1 F. M. heavy gales, squalls, rain, and sea to midnight. 

2Zd October. — Midnight wind East, more moderate. At daylight 
more so, all sail set by noon, when Latitude 14° 45' N., longitude 
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Chron. 28^ 55' E. The wind South, S. £. and S. S. £. squally and 
variable to midnight. ' • 

2ith October Midnight to noon, fresh breeze and cloudy. Noon, 

Latitude 14® 44' N., longitude 86^^ 38' E. ^ ’ 

Abridged Log of the Ship Lady Feversham ^from Calcutta to 
’Bombay^ reduced to civil time. From Capt. Biden. 

226? October. — At noon, by log worked back from 24th, lat. 1^® 45' 

J N. long. 86® 5' E. f. m. increas*ing^inds with a squally appearance, 
N. and N. by W. to midnight. At 11, blowing a gale, midnight wind 
increasing with lightning, furled the foresail, from noon to midnight 
had run 80 miles S. by E. and S., and 7 miles mcyre to 1 a. m. of the 
23d, placing the ship at midnight in lat. 1 1® 26^', long. 8^® 22' E. 

236? October t — At 1 a. m. finding it impossible to run the ship longer^^ 
clued up the main top sail. At Ih. 30m. blowing a complete hurricane, 
when the ship broached to the wind. Bar. at 2 r. m. of 22d, 29.70. At 
11 F. M. 29.40. and at 1 a. m. of 23rd 28.40. At Ih. 45m. f. m. blowing 
a dreadful hurricane at N. ; the main and mizen masts fell over on the 
starboard side, carrying with them the fore top mast ; cut away the wreck 
as quick as possible, and cleared the mast from the ship’s sides. At 2h. 
45m. the wind suddenly lulled, when the ship fell off and rolled in a 
most dreadful manner ; a sea struck her abaftt which stove in four of 
the upper stern windows, washing away all theHbulk heads in the cuddy, 
luggage, medicine chest, and every possible thing, however well secur. 
ed. At 3, the wind shifted to the South and blew furiously, so that 
no one could stand on deck; lost quarter boats, hen coops, binnacles, 
bulwarks, and sails fore ^nd afl^ the long boat nearly filled, and all the 
stock drowned. At 3h. 30m., the hurricane at its greatest force. Bar. 
at 28.30. At 5h. commenced to abate, mustered all hands and found 
the chief mate and one seaman seriously injured, sounded Uie pumps 
at three feet and six inches, turned to and pumped her out. The main 
yard having fallen through the^eck on the starboard side, was the 
cause of so much water being in the ship, boused it up and secured 
the hole, cleared and cut away the remainder of the wreck ; still a heavy 
sea, but wind gradually abating. At noon strong winds at E. S. E. 
with heavy squalls and rain, all hands employed getting prep^fed to 
make some sail. At noon lat. observed 12® 4' N. f. m. strong winds 
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and squally with less sea> all hands employed clearing away. At sunset 
pumped ship at two feet, squared the fore yard, and made all clear for 
getting some sail up*. Midnight moderate winds at E. S. E., ship's 
head from N. N. E. to N. B. * 

24//t October. — Day-iight bent the fore sail, and fore top mast stay 
sail, set them, the mizen gaff towing astern got it in, and rigged it for 
a fore try sail. Noon moderate weather, with occasional squalls of 
rain. Lat. observed 13® 16' N. long, by Chron. 86® 86' E. Course 
made from Saturday at noon N.,16®' W. 32 miles. 


The following abstract of the Log of the Ship Whitbv, aUuded to by 
CapU Bideiiy was subsequently forwarded to me by that gentle- 
many but unfortunately the place of the vessel is nowhere noted. 
Captain Biden thinks^ she must have been about 30 leagues to the 
Eastward of the London, but how far South we are ignorant. 
I have thu^ not marked her position on the chart. It is possible 
that the Brig alluded to was the Ann Metcalfe, though in her Log 
the loss of the fore topmast is not alluded to, and a note indorsed 
on the extract says only, that she had Sprung a topmast, and 
put in to refit." I suppose “ lost*' may have been intended. With 
the Ann MEtcALF^ also, the shift takes place at noon, and with 
the Whitby at abouf 9 a. m. though in such weather the time is 
seldom exactly noted. 

On the afternoon of the 22d October, the weather was hazy, with 
moderate breeze at N. N. £. The appearance to windward was such 
as North country seamen call “ greasy:* The Barometer fell in the 
course of the day from 30*10 to 29*90, the breeze increased during the 
night with occasional showers, and veered to N. N. W. At midnight, 
the Baropaeter 29.78. About 3 a. m. 23d, the storm commenced at 
N. N. W., increasing until 7 a. m., when it blew a perfect hurricane, 
veering to N. N. E. and N. E. with lightning ; the Bar. now fell 
rapidly, «and at 8 a. m. stood at 28.45, having fallen 1.65 in 20 
hours. At 9 a. m. after a most violent gust at E. N. E. it suddenly 
fell a dead calm. A Brig was then in sight without a fore topmast:^ 
A large number of birds of the Petrel genus alighted on board, and 
« possibly the Ann Metcalfe, as above. 
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took shelter in the boats and under hencoops. At 10-^0^ the wind 
sprung up suddenly from S. W., veered to Souths and ll-30<o S. E., 
and again blew with increased violence^ accompanied with rain ; the 
Bar. rising slowly. At 1 #• m. the Bar. rose rapidly, the storm gradu- 
ally abated with heavy rain, and at 6 p. m.^ttled down*to an ordi- 
nary gale, at which time the Bar. was 29.86* Throughout the 
night, the wind gradually abated, and at sunrise brought fine weather, 
with a steady breeze at S. E. which continued throughout the day. 
The Bar. rising to 30.15. • ^ * 

This short account will enable you to compare the time and direc- 
tion of the storm as it occurred at Madras, and 1 hope to add to the 
facts necessary to elucidate the theory of storms. It appears to me, that 
from the sudden changes and extreme violence o! the wind, I must 
have been near its vortex at the time whence it gyrated tdwards your 
coast, as it certainly did not extend any distance to the Eastwarck 

1 have only further to add, that although 1 have twice encountered 
hurricanes in the West Indies, I do not think they surpassed the late 
storm in violence when at its height. 

1 sustained but little damage in my spars, but lost most of my 
sails, also a seaman, and one of my boats, which last was blown com- 
pletely over the poop from the davits. 

Wm. Lacy Whitby. 

• 

Not£. — Subsequent to closing my letter, 1 find on reference to my Journal, that 
the Barometer fell to 27.45. at 8 a. m. October 23, wbfch makes the fall of mercury 

2 inches and 65-hundrcths, a change 1 have rarely experienced even in high latitudes, 
in so short a period. This fact is further corroborated by the account of Surgeon Tait, 
who at my request took note of the changes. 


The following letter I received when this Memoir was nearly ready 
for the press, giving an account of the foundering of the Ship 
Washington, QapU Barnes, in consequence of injury sustained 
in the Storm. 1 am indebted for it to Messrs, Glass and Co. of 
Calcutta. ^ * 

(Copy.) 

Messrs. Glass and Co, 

On fy)ard Sir Robert Peel. 

Gbntlbhbn, — I deeply regret to have to inform you, that the Wa»h^ 
itigton foundered in the Bay of Bengal on the 25th October, in long. 
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SG** 14' E. lat. 13° 29' N. from the effects of a dreadful hurricane on the 
22d frote the- Eastward, in which she was dismasted. We were 
received on board the Sir Robert Peel of Aberdeen, David Craig, 
Master, from Calcutta, bound to London, o#the 25th, but six of the 
crew were 'received on l]t>ard the Lord Glenelg on the 1st November. 
About one-half of ^he sugar was pumped up before we left her, and 
the rest all damaged, as well as the hides and turmeric. We had only 
time to save part of the stores and clothes. I lost the most of mine, and 
what* was saved, are damaged wi(h salt water. Although we saw next 
morning after the disaster, a vessel of 6 or 790 tons with only the fore- 
mast standing, I do not think it was of great extent, at least in a 
Northerly direction, as the Robert Peel had fine weather on the 22d, 
with a heavy swell, by which she carried away her fore. top. mast and 
main topgallant-mast ; at the time she was distant in a Northerly 
direction about 180 miles from us. Had the Washington continued 
tight, we might have got in with the land about Madras, the nearest 
port ; but as every one had to take his share of pumping by day and 
night to keep her from sinking, none could be spared to rig jury-masts, 
and get the sails bent ; in fact every one was almost worn out before 
we got on board the Sir Robert Peel. 

I close this to say, that we arrived here yesterday, and sail to-day, 
and hoping this will find you well. 

Helena, Jan. 4, 1842. D. Barnes. 


Log of the Brig Ann Metoalfk, J. Errmgton, Commander', re- 
disced to civil time. Forwar^tid by Capl. Biden. 

f 

22d October, — Saturday, noon, commences with moderate breeze 
from the N. £. with thick hazy weather, and occasional showers of 
rain. Barometer 29.70. At 4 p. m. increasing breeze with continued 
small rain. Barometer 29.60. At 8 p. h. wind still increasing, with a 
strong sea from the Northward. Barometer 29.40* Midnight very thick 
with constant rain, both wind and sea increasing fast from the North- 
ward. Barometer 29.20. Thermometer 75®- 
23(f October. — Sunday, at 4 a. m. wind increased to a gale from the 
Northward, with a tremendous sea; at 8 a. m. it blew a complete 
hurricane from the Northward, the sea running very high. Bar. 28.70. 
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Noon, wind lulled for the space of half an hpur, and shifteH to the 
South, and blew a hurricane from that quarter also, which* caused the 
sea to run up in the shape of a cone^ making it very dangerous for a 
ship to live in. Lat. account 12** O' North, longitude 85^ 30' East. 
At 4 F. M. wind still at South, with a treiftendous heavy sea, ship 
laying to, under bare poles, as no canvas would stand to it. Barometer 
28.50. At 8 p. M. a little more moderate, but sea still very high. 
Barometer upon the rise 28.80. 

Midnight cloudy, but more moderate, and sea falling ; made sail to 
trysail and foresail. Barometer still rising and 29.00. 

2Ath October . — Monday at 4 a. m. wind from the S. ^ E. still 
moderating, and sea going down. Barometer 29.20. 

At 8 A. M. wind still from the S. S. E. and moderating fast, sky 
beginning to break through the clouds. Barometer 29.50. 

Noon, moderate ai^d fine, clear sky, with sea decreasing, wind at S. E! 
latitude observed 12® 6' N. longitude Chron. 84® 30' E. ; ship arrived 
at Madras on the 29th October. John EhniNGTON, 

Commander. 


Abridged I Mg of the Ship London, Madras to Moulmein, re- 

duced to civil time. Forwarded by Capt. Biden 

22d October. — f. m, to midnight, fresh breeze from N. E., and in- 
creasing with squalls. Ship standing to the* E. S. E. about 22 miles 
in the 12 hours. Bar. 29.75. 

23d October. — a. m. strong breeze N. E. increasing with squalls, 
and heavy head sea. At 6, wind N. N. E. At 8, increasing gale with 
heavy gusts, close reefed (opsailS. Bar. 29.80. Ther. 81®. Noon, strong 
gale, frequent violent squalls and heavy sea. Bar. 29.70. Lat. by ac- 
count 12® ^6' N. long. 83® 55' E. p, m. wind N. E. increasing ; fre- 
quent heavy squalls, lying to with head to the S. E. ^f. m. Bar. 
29 . 70 . 8 F. M. wind E. N. E. Midnight heavy gale with frequent 
violent squalls. • 

2Mh, October . — 1 a. m. Bar. 29.50. At 2, wind marked S. E. 
with the same. At 6, wore to the N. E. Noon Bar. 29.70. to 29.50.* 

* So in the MSS. I do not find it mentioned that there were two, and the Bar. 
cannot I think have varied so much in the squalls. 1 suppose tlie meaning to be, 
that between midnight and noon the Bar. had risen from 29.5Ui to 29.70. 
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Ther. 81®; fresh gales, bat made some sail. Lat. by indifferent observa- 
tion 12® 3^/ N. long. 83® A41 E. p. m. wind E. S. E. strong breeze. 
At 8 p. M. more moderate. Midnight fine. Bar. 29.50. 

25/A Oefofier.— Pine wind S. E. Lat. 13® 20' N. long. 84® 70' E. 
Bar. 30.05. Ther. 82® or 84®. 

Abridged Log of the Barque Sarah, Capt Walker, reduced to civil 
time. Forwarded by Capt Biden. 

The Sarah by her log worked back from noon of the 24th, appears 
to have been at noon 22d October in about lat. 14® 52' N. long. 
83® 24' E. At I p. M. of which day a steady breeze from N. E. 
sprung up, increasing to a fresh breeze with cloudy weather, and a 
heavy sea at midnight ; wind N. E. 

23fl? Daylight increasing N. E. wind, with a turbulent 

sea. Noon, Bar. 29.73. Lat. account 14® 07', long, account 84® 24' E. 
Squalls increasing in rapidity and violence, till a little after noon she 
hove to. p. m wind N. N. E., blowing a gale. 6 p. m. N. E. tre- 
mendous sea, vessel laboring greatly. 

Barometer as follows ; viz. 


1 P. M. . . 

• # • 

29.70 

2 

• • « 

29.65 

3 ,, 1 • • 

• • • 

29.62 

4 „ . . 


29.56 

6 „ 

.. 

29.60. 


2ith Octoher.’^k. m. wind veering from N. E. by E. to East. 
At 4 p. M. Bar. 29.63. At 7, 29.68. At 8, 29.73. At 8 a. m. 
moderated a little, and veered to E. by S. wore and scudded ; wind 
East Noon strong gales £. by S. Lat. observed 13® 34' N. long, 
observed 83® 53' East. At 2 a. m. passed a large ship, which had 
lost all her topmasts. 

Abridged Log of the Barque Stalk^rt, Capt A. R. Dixon^ from 
(• Colombo to Madras, 

22{f October . — At noon in lat. 12® 10' N., long, account 80® 33' E.* 
Fresh breeze N. by E. and cloudy, high sea from the N. E. At 4 p. m. 

* This longitude and those of the 23d and 24th are obtained by working back the 
log from the 25th, on which day only the longitude is given. 
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and in the evening threatening, made preparations for bad weather, 
wind marked N. E. At 3 f. m. wind '' variable*' to midnight, though 
the course is constantly E. by S. ; midnight fine. 

23cf October. — 2-30 hard squall ; 3, sea increasing ; lat. b^ Rigcl in 
Orion 12° 03' N. ; by 5 a. m. hard gales N. ft. E. T-IO, very threa- 
tening weather, secured every thing. Noon squall5', and high turbu- 
lent sea, sun obscured. Lat. by account 1 1° 33' N. long, account 80° 58'. 
The wind Northerly, hard gales, every appearance of a hurricane. ^ By 
10 p. M. blo\^ng a hurricane front N.«N. W., sea rising in pyramids. 

24/A October. — 4 a. m. wind veered to the Westward. At 6, marked 
West, blowing with great violence, sea making a clear breach over all, 
hove to with a tarpaulin in the mizen rigging. 10 a. m. wind W. S. W. 
Noon more moderate, sea not quite so agitated, thick anifi cloudy. No 
observation. Lat. by account 11° 33', long. 81° 31' E. p. m. strong gales 
South, squally unsettled weather. At 0, qiore moderate. At midnight 
pleasant breeze. 

25/A October — 4 a. m. lat. by moon and Sirius 12° HI' North. At 
noon lat. 12° 46' N. long. 80^ 5.V E. 


Abridged Log of the Bark Favorite, Capt VV. F. WitkinSy jrom 
Madras to Vizagapatamy reduced to cwil^ time. Forwarded by 
Capt. Biden. 

22fl? October. — Lat. at noon 12° 12' N, long. 81° 40' E. wind N. E. 
to 6 F. M. and N. by E. to midnight, squally at times with dark 
threatening weather. • 

23fl? October. — 2 a, m. wind N. N. E. ; day- light to noon increasing 
to strong gales with dark threatening weather and every appearance 
of an increasing gale, for which all preparation was made ; wind from 
8 A. M. to noon marked N. E. by N. No observation. Lat. account 
11° 49' long, account 83® 35'. 8h. strong gales N. by E. At 6 f. ai. 
very heavy, a man washed overboard from the poop, hove to with head 
to the Eastward. At 10-15, vessel laid on her beam ends with the 
top-rims in the water, cut away the lower masts, and righted herewith 
4 feet water in the hold, ballast and cargo shifted, and deck torn up 
by the fall of the masts, pumps choked, and rudder gone. 

• • 2 z 
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24//# October. — Day-light still blowing heavily from the S. E. (the 
wind is marked N. by E. at 1 p. m. of 23d, but afterwards, though the 
time of change is not marked, it is stated to be at S. S. E.) noon 
more i9oderate. No observation. Lat. account 1 53' long. 83° 35' E. 
7 r. M. wind 8. E. by At 10, moderating. 

25//# October. — Employed making a temporary rudder* This log 
ends somewhat abruptly, it being only stated that both Chronometers 
were ruined by salt water. I presume that the other instruments were 
also rendered useless, and thus oio observed latitude or^frun is given. 
The positions are thus estimated from the Lat. and Long, given on the 
22d, and the subsequent logs. 


‘‘ The Lord Edphinstonjs. 

The Lord Elphimtone which left this port on the 16th ultimo for 
Coringa, encountered a severe gale of wind on the 23d and 24th, in 
latitude 15° 37' North and longitude 81° 30' East, with a heavy 
sea running the whole time. The Barometer fell to 29.69, which is 
as low as it fell at this presidency (Madras.) The wind blew from N. 
N. W.* to East, at which quarter it terminated at 4 a. m. on the 25th. 
The good ship bore the gale well, having lost neither mast, spar, nor 
sail. Slie has since arrived at her destination. — Madras Paper. 


The foregoing are the Logs of Vessels at sea in the Bag of Bengal. 
I now give the information from Madras and the Coast, md 
then the Logs of the Fe.^.sels which put to sea from the Roads^ 
The following is a7i extract of a letter fr pm Capt. Biden : — 

Madras, January 3, 1843. 

]\Iy dear Piddinoton, — I had the pleasure to forward you by the 
Enterprize on the 28th ultimo, all the logs which I have collected 
since our gale of October 24th. 1 have been so much engaged, that I 
was prevented sending them soonei^as I intended, and having so long 
delayed*. the transmission of these valuable records, I would not forego 
so favorable an opportunity as this per Hindostan. One advantage 
has been gained by the delay; viz. the possession of the London's 


* NNE is probably meant here.— H. P. 
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and the Sarah's log Gapt. Atwood of the London, encountered the 
gale on his passage from this port to Moulmein^ and the WhUby, which 
vessel sailed hence with troops for Moulmcin on the i6th of October* 
(the London on the 18th,) experienced a perfect hurricane; her 
sails were blown to shreds, and she lost her quarter boat, bulwarks, and 
one man washed over board. The commander of the Whitby told 
Captain Atwood, that the wind flew round to the Southward, that his 
Barometer fell down to 28, and that his vessel was for sometime Jn a 
critical situation. He promised to* send me a copy of his log, otlierwise 
Capt. Atwood would have obtained minute information ; but 1 am 
sorry to say, the Whitby's Jog has not reached me. I believe the Whitby 
was about 20 or 30 leagues east of the London. As s|)c sailed two days 
before her, the description of weather the Whitby encountered, and 
her disasters, tally very much with what was experienced by the 
Lady Feversham, and I believe she was not far from the Feversham 
during the gale. 1 hope the information I have been enabled to 
gather together, will furnish you with such authentic statements of 
the extent, duration, and the character of the remarkable storm to 
which all the logs relate, as can well be collected. I am of opinion 
that Pondichery was the centrical position by land,* as it blew a com- 
plete hurricane there, and was by no means so violent at Negapatam. 
The log of the Lady Qlijford details the wea4her at that southern- 
most point, and to the Westward of Madras there was no indication 
of a severe gale. Official and private reports forwarded with the logs 
shew, that the Barometer did not descend below 29.70, and a rise was 
visible about 4 p. m. The gale commenced here about 8 a. m. on the 
24th, and then the Barometer Was at 29.89. We had smart squalls 
the preceding night, and much rain, and except at intervals from 6 a. ai. 
till about noon, the weather was thick and hazy, with much rain, 
however, only two vessels remained in the roads after elevjsn. The 
Dauntless slipped at noon, and the Emerald brig, having got down 
her yards, and riding heavily, cut away her masts at 3 p. ai., the sea 
then making a fair breach over her, with two anchors ah^d, from 
one of which she parted ; she rode out the gale. It blew fresh, and at 
times in hard gusts. The wind was from North to N. by E. till 
noon, N. N. E. at 2 p. m. and veering from N. N. E. to E. N. E. ^ill 6. 

* The centre passed a little to the north of Pondichery. 
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At 4.30, the Barometer indicated a rise, when the wind shifted to 
E. by S. Und E. S. E. At 7> Ihe Barometer had risen nearly one- 
tenth. At 8, it was at 29.84, the wind then S. E. and at 10, the weather 
cleared up, the moon rose about 10-30, and from that time till mid- 
night we had moderate breezes from S. £. to S. S. E. and fair weather. 
1 kept an anxious look-out on the Emerald^ saw a light on board of her 
occasionally, and at 1 a. m. being well satisfied that she was safe, I 
left ^y office. You will observe by the logs of the respective vessels 
which slipped from the roads, hciw critically several of them were situ- 
ated ; for instance, the Repulse^ General Kgd, and the Amelia MuU 
holland. I attribute their perilous situation to the want of due atten- 
tion to those precautions which are laid down in clause 10 of -our 
revised Port Regulations, copy of which I forward you. 

The vessels named in the margin,* were wrecked between Cove- 
long and the Seven Pagodas. The Barque Highlander lost her rudder, 
the Arethusa and Ganges were too light, and were thrown on their beam 
ends, and it may be said, they literally drove on shore ; but 1 am of 
opinion that the ship Frances Smith might have gained a sufficient 
offing to insure her safety if sail had been set and carried when she 
stood to sea ; but unfortunately .her courses were not bent, which 
might have been reefed, and carried the ^hole of the gale, whereas 
she split her fore topsail about noon, and under a treble reefed main 
topsail and a trysail, she was little better than lying to, and drifted 
fast to the Southward. ' The first cast of the lead at 7 or ^ past 7, 
shewed the imminent danger of her position, and the accompanying 
deposition of an able seaman, who was one amongst the number 
saved from this unfortunate vessel, wfil shew what followed. 

(Signed) C. Bidkn. 

The following are the official communications from the Observatory^ 
forwarded by CapL Biden* 

"lAth October. — At 8 a. m. Bar. Wind N. N. W. 

„ 10 „ .. . . N. by W. 

„ Noon 29.73 N. to N. by E. 

„ 2 p. M. 29 . 72 . . . . . N. N. E. 

* Frances Smithy Highlander^ Ganges^ Ten^ and Arethusa, 
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2ith October . — 6 f. h. ’ . . . . N. £. 

„ 7 Blowing hard, . . £. N. £. 

fj 8 „ ...••£. 

„ 9 29.84 ^E. S. E. 

10 „ .., ..*S. £. 

Observatory, ‘24th October, ‘2 v. m. 

The Acting Astronomer has the honor to forward to the faster 
Attendant^ the register of the ETaroilieter at this office, in continuation 
from noon of this day to the present time. He would state for the 
further information of the Master Attendant, tliat the Sympiesometer 
has commenced falling rapidly, and that every indication announces 
an approaching gale. • 

H. M. 

Barometer at 0 30 . . . . • • . 29.7325. 

„ 1 0 V. .. .... 29-7565. 

„ 1 30 29.7530. 

„ 2 0 29.7260. 

Observatory, ‘24th October, 1842. 

My DEAR Sir, — 1 aip happy to tell you, that the Barometer is 
steadily rising and Syinpiesoineter also. We have nothing to fear this 
evening. 1 think we must look out to-morrow. Barometer at this 
moment 29.8495. Yours, *&c. 

(Signed) Hknry Taylor 

The Acting AstronoiAer has the honor to inform the Master Atten- 
dant, that the Barometer has had a decided tendency to rise from 
4 o’clock this afternoon,- the results are in continuation from the last 
report. 

Meteorological Journal, from 2 p . m . to 9 . 


1842. Time. 

Barometer. 

.Wind. 

2Ath October.— 2 0 f. m. 

., 29.7260 .. 

. N. E. 

„ 2 30 ,, 

.. -7105 .. 

■N. N. E. 

„ 3 0 „ 

.. -7100 .. 

N. N. E. 

3 30 „ 

.. *7230 .. 

N.^:. 
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2itA*October . — 4 0 


.. 29-7045 

.. N.E.byE. 

' „ 4 30 

y> 

. . -7185 

.. E.N. E. 

» 5 a 

» 

. -7390 

. . E. S. E. 

i5 30 


. , -7565 

. . E. by S. 

„ 6 0 


. . -7565 

. • E. by S. 

„ ' 6 30 

}* 

.. 7760 

.. S. E. 

,, 7 0 

99 

. . -7995 

• . S. E. 

„ 7 30 

39 

.. -8225 

. • S. E. 

8 0 

,, r 

. ? -8400 

• • S. E. 

„ 8 30 

>» 

-8495 

• . B. E. 

9 0 


. . -8525 

.. S. E. 


The late results ^shew a tendency to continued rising in the Baro- 
nieter^ the Syin)}iesonieter is also rising, so that in all probability the 
worst of the gale has appeared for this night ; at all events upon Col. 
Reid's Theory, the return of the gale may be felt before to-morrow.* 
The Acting Astronomer has made* arrangements for a register to be 
kept throughout' the night. 

Abridged Report of Logs of vessels in Madras Roads y forwarded by 

Capl? Biden^ 

Brig Columbine, CapL Crisp, Madras Roads. 

I 

2ith October, 1842. — f. m. strong gales, and a heavy sea run- 
ning from the N. E., by midnight heavy squalls with rain. Wind 
N. E. At 4 A. M. ditto weather. At ^ a. m. close reefed the top 
sails, and double reefed the main trysail, and cleared the decks for 
sea. At 8 a. m. ditto weather. At 9-30 a. m. tremendous heavy 
squalls with rain, and having every appeafance of a gale, slipped 
the chain at the 75th fathom shackle, and stood out to sea under the 
close reefed topsails and fore-top-mast staysail; most of the other 
vessels in *the roads having slipped likewise. Wind N. E. At noon 
ditto weather with a heavy sea, the ship labouring much, and shipping 
a quantit]^ of water on deck. * 

F. M. Commences with hard gales, and a heavy sea with tremen- 
dous squalls. At 2 p. m. wind E. N. E. At 4 p. m. wind East. 
At 8-30 p. M. the wind having gradually veered round td the 


• So in MSS. 
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S. E. wore ship to the N. E. in 18 fathoms water^ saw a blue light 
burning to the S. W. Midnight more moderate. * 

26th October. — At 4 a. m. made some sail, and stood in for ^he 
land. Noon light winds and passing showers. Latitude observa- 
tions 12® 37' North ; after this time fine weather. 


Report of the Barque Svmm^try, Capt. F. D. Butler. 

2Ath October. — At 9 a. m. blowing a heavy gale at N, by W., T 
slipped from my anchor and steered an East course until 2 p. m. wind 
continuing at North, anJ N. N. W. At 3 p. m. the^wind shifted to 
N. E. blowing at times a perfect hurricane, altered coune to S. E. 
A high sea running, ship laboring much. At 5 p. m. the wind in a 
heavy gust came from the East, and continued its violence, until 
6-15 p. M., when it gradually abated, and drew to the S. E., continued 
on the starboard tack until 7-30 p. m. Wore ship then in sixteen 
and a half fathoms of water, and made more sail, rain descending in 
torrents. At 9 p. m. the wind veering more Southwardly, stood East 
until 6 A. M. then fine weather. Longitude by Chronometer 62'’ 42' E. 
latitude 12'’ 42'. Wind South, experiencing a current of 3^ to 4 
mile per hour to the Southward, and from which date until my arrival 
in the Roads experienced fine weather. * 

Barometer 3 p. m. 29.60. and 29.10. F. D. Butlkr, 

Commander^ Symmetry. 

2Wi October, 1832. 

Report of the Ship Neptune. 

2Ath October. — The gale commenced with rain and very ihick wea- 
ther. At 10 A. M. slipt. At noon, gale increasing, obliged to furl the 
fore.sail, then under close reefed main topsail, blowing terrifically, 
head then about S. E., and by S. making no head way, and*gradually 
breaking off. At 4 f. m. it cleared a little, found the General Kyd and 
a brig close to us j At 6 f. m. ship’s head oif to S. S. W. wore ship 
immediately. At 9 p. m. saw the land astern supposed to be olT^Cove. 
long ; it appeared very near us, 1 immediately made sail to get her off 
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the land« ship’s head then about £. N. £. At 1 1 p. m. fortunately 
^ it moderated, and the ship came up to E. Midnight out of sight 
of land. Tuesday a. m. weather moderating and looking much fairer. 
At 1-30, made a little sail, at day-light moderate. Barometer and 
Sympiesometer standing 29.40, it was no lower in the extreme of the 
gale, continued to stand off E. and by N. At 8 a. m. fine weather. 
9 A. M. atmosphere hazy, hot and sultry. At noon aaght steady breeze 
from fhe Southward, found myself thirty-one miles E. of Madras, and 
seventeen miles to the Southward. 

(Signed) W. F. Knight, 

Chief Officer, Ship Neptune- 


Abstract of Log of the Amelia Mulholland. 

'IZd October. — At noon the Barometer stood at 29.70, (never 
having been higher since lying here but one day, when it rose to 
29.80,) the weather at this time bearing a threatening aspect, blowing 
a strong breeze from North ; hauled all the cable on deck, veered to 82 
fathoms, and saw ail clear for slipping ; the Bar. falling towards even- 
ing to 29.60, the wind increasing towards midnight with heavy squalls 
and rain to heavy swell setting in from the N. E., making the ship 
roll heavy. ’ 

24/^ October. — Commenced with strong winds and rain, with heavy 
puffs. At 5 A. M. the cable parted at 54 fathoms, the ship canting to the 
Eastward, made sail and stood out East, the wind increasing to a hard 
gale. At 10 A. M. the wind Eastering and the sea making fast, the 
ship laying off E. S, E. At 11, set the /bre-tqp staysail to reach her off 
as much as possible. At noon it blew a hard gale with a tremendous 
sea, the Barometer down to 29.30, it having rained without intermis- 
sion the w4iole morning. 

Longitude 80® 38' East, latitude 12® 46' N. by account. At 1-30 
p. M. it blew a hurricane, the ship (lurching heavy, shifted the (shot 
and shelf) ballast which gave her a tremendous list, making the ship 
quite unmanageable, carrying the helm hard a weather, the fore- topmast 
staysail split to pieces, and finding it impossible to take in the main 
trysail, sent the hands aloft, and cut it down from the gaff, bent 
another fore-topmast staysail, the gale moderating towards sun-set. The 
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Barometer inclining to riae. At 5 p. m. sounded in 28 fathoms^ set the 
fore-top staysail to wear ship, but she would not pay olf, sent fhe hands 
below to trim her, but the ship was labouring so heavy that very little, 
was done. At 6.30, shoaling our water fast, set the reefed foqp course, 
and tried to wear again, but this had no effect, sent the hands below 
again to trim over more shot. At 8, the gale having greatly moderated 
and the sea falling, stt the double reefed fore-top-sail, but it had no ef- 
fect, the ship still carrying the helm hard a weather; the water hav^g 
shoaled to 15 fathoms, clewed up the head sails and brought up.. At 
9 p. M. in 10 fathoms veered cable to 60 fathoms and stowed sails, the 
gale moderating fast. Midnight moderate and cloudy ; the Barometer 
having rose to 20.60, after which she had fine weather^ 

25th October, — Commenced moderate and fine, with a light breeze 
from the S. Eastward. At day-light found ourselves off the land about 
three or four miles, Sadras Hjlls bearing West. 


Log of the Ship Repulse. 

The Repulse was lying in Madras roads, and at 8 a. m. slipped 
and put to sea, the wind marked N. N. E., course East. At 10, wind 
N. E. by E. Noon increasing. At 1 p. m. wind S. E. At 8 p. m. 
moderating, anchored in 19 fathoms. This ship’s ^Barometer is mark- 
ed as follows: — 


8 A. M 

. . . . 29.60 

10 „ .. . 

.. .. 29.29 

4 P. M. . 

. . . . 29.27 

6 ,, •• . 

. . . . 29.29 

8 .. 

. . . . 29.35 

10 „ . 

.. .. 29.38 

12 )i •• «• 

• . . . 29.50 


When the weather cleared up the centre of the Sadras hilfs bore 
N. W. by N. ; she returned safely to Madras. 

Log of the Ship Princess Royal, Capt. C. J. Lorck, 

The Princess Royal slipped and put to sea at 9-30 a. m. with a gale 
at N. 4 E. at 6 a. m. and North varying to the Eastward in squaljs 
when she slipped. She stood out to the Eastward of course, and at 

• 3 A 
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Noon had the wind N. N. E. gradually hauling round to E. by S. At 
5. M. varying to the South in the squalls to S. E. At 6^ Ba- 
rometer marked at 29.40. This ship did not anchor, and returned 
safely to- Madras. 


Ship Lady Cdiffoud, Copt. Miller. 

The Lady Clifford was at anchor ofTNagore in latitude, 10® 48' N. 
and Capt. Miller, says in a letter to Capt. Biden : — 

By the accompanying extract from the log book of my vessel you 
will perceive, that the late gale, as far as it came uq^er my observa- 
tion, had all the characteristics of a circular storm, and that 1 skirted 
the South and S. £. range of it, at least 1 acted upon that supposition, 
and the result serves to confirm the opinion. It is probable, that I 
escaped much of its violence by not approaching too near to the cen- 
tre of the storm, which I imagine must have been to the Northward 
of my position, and had 1 been bound to the Southward, I might pos- 
sibly have avoided it altogether by steering to the S. W. instead of the 
N. E. 

“ If these great storms are regulated by a fixed law, the knowledge of 
it might be of infinite advantage to seamen, by enabling us to make 
the best of them, instead of being perplexed by the sudden changes and 
other phenomena, so much against the good management of a ship 
during their violence.” 

I have inserted the log of this vessel without abridgement, as 
shewing how judiciously Captain Miller profited by his knowledge of 
the Law of Storms. * 

JExiract of the Log Hook of the Lady Cliffobd. 

23ef October . — At anchor at Nagore. During this day it blew a fresh 
gale at North, the sky clear, Qnd weather fine. Barometer 30.05. 
Towards evening a thick cloud or bank gathered in the N. E., and a 
long swell set in from that quarter. At 10 p. si. the whole sky was 
overcast, and the Barometer began to fall. At midnight the wind 
d^ecreased, and drew round to the N. W. the swell from the N. E. 
still increasing, sky overcast, but not looking bad. Barometer 29.90. 
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24ih October. — a. bi. light wind frohi the 
land, sky overcast but fine. Barometer falling. 
Day-light same weather, cloudy but fair ap- 
pearance, excepting the thick banks in the* 
N. E. which grew longer and darker, and the 
N. £. swell still increased ; not liking the ap. 
pearance of the weather, weighed at 7 a. bi. 
and stood to sea. Barometer began to rise, 
wind freshening at Westward. At 10, wind 
increasing to a gale, reefed the sails, and made 
the ship snug, pitched away the jib-boom, 
split main sail and carried away main topmast- 
stay. Noon it blew a whole gaie, W. 8. W. 
and a drizzling rain commenced, weather 
looking stormy, but Barometer still high. 
4 p. M. gale very severe, could just steer before it with difficulty 
under close reefed topsails, sheeted half homCf courses furled, top- 
gallant masts on deck. 0 v. bi. the rain ceased, the sky broke into 
clouds, and Barometer began to rise. At 8, less wind, sky clearing. 
Midnight wind abating fast, out close reefs and set foresail, weather 
looking fine. 

2^}th , October Day-light fine weather, made all sail, &c. At 

noon in latitude 11® 9' N. longitude 80° 20' E. At Madras, lati- 
tude 12° 20' N. longitude 80° 55' E. Anchored in Madras Roads, 
at 6 p. M. on the 26th. 

Abridged Report of (he Ship Gg<NKi(AL Kyp. Forwarded by Cap- 
* tain Biden. 

24th October. — At 8-30 a. bi. blowing fresh from the Northward 
with heavy swell rolling in, and the Barometer being at 29.60, deem- 
ed it advisable to slip and stand out to sea. 9 a. bi. slipt and stood to 
the Eastward under double reefed ^topsails. 9-45 breeze increasing fast. 
Barometer 29.54, close reefed topsails, wind N. Eastward, shif> stands 
S. E. by E. Sails Wowing to pieces, ship lying over much ; lee fang- 
way under water ; stove in all the butts of water on lee side, and 
hove spare staves and cotton off orlop deck, into the hold. Baro- 
meter 29.49. Soon finding the gale increasing fast, tried to iieave 
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the lee carronades overboard, but could not succeed. 12*30, in a tremen- 
dous squally washed lee cutter away, battened hatches down. Water 
nearly up to main hatch coombings. Barome|er 29.44. Sea terri- 
lie at 2 F. M. and ship drifting bodily to leewaft ; at 4 sounded 
25 fathoms; attempted again to bend main-topsail without auccess, 
but bent the thild stay-sail ; wind E. S. £. ship Ijeading S. by W. At 
5 F. M. gale tremendous, and ship off to 6. S. W. water 1? fathoms. 
Finding that we were drifting fast on shore, called hands aft, and stat^ 
ed that the only chance we had of our lives was to wear shf}), at the 
same time telling them, that it would be no use doing so unless we got 
the main-topsail on her ; the men with one consent said they would do 
their utmost, and with God’s mercy we brought the sail to the yard 
after wearing ship. At 5-30 by 11 o'clock, the same night the least 
water at this time 15 fathoms; at 12 o'clock gale moderated and 
depth of water 18 fathoms; at 1 o’clock, 19 fathoms ; at 2 o’clock, 20 
fathoms ; at day-light fresh breeze at S. Eastward, stood to the North- 
ward out all reefs, and set courses. The Barometer 12 o’clock was 
29.43 ; saw the land about Sadras. 

Thomas T. Fkad, Chief Officer ^ 

Ship General Kyd. 


Abridged Log of the American Ship Franklin, Captain Hichard^ 
reduced to civil time. From Captain Ididen. 

2ith The Franklin slipped and put to sea at 8 a. m., 

the wind at 9 a. m. marked N. by W. At 2 p. m. N. E., heavy 
gale throughout. At 7 p* wind F S. E. and at 1 1 E. 8. E. 

2bth October. — At 2 a. m. wind 8. 8. E. and moderating to noon, 
when latitude 12° 13' N. out of sight of land ; she arrived safe in Ma- 
dras roads with very little damage. 


Abridged Log of the Ship DaontiTess, reduced to civil time. From 
^ Captain Biden, ^ 

24fA October. — Lying in Madras roads. At noon heavy gale 
veering from N. to N. N. E. with thick hazy weather. Slipped 
anif stood to sea. Thermometer 80^. Barometer 29.40. f. m. wind 
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N. N. E.^ N. £., and East, at 4 p. m. in a tremendous heavy squall 
with rain. Thermometer 7^: Barometer 29.30. At 6 wind^ S. E. by 
S. i S. veering to S. E. At 10, S. E. strong gale. At midnight 
decreasing. Barometer 29.40. 

25th October . — Moderating from midnight. At noon Tiatitude 13° 00' 
N. longitude 80*^ 30' East. Thermometer 84. Bkrometer 29.50. She 
returned safely to Madras Roads. 


Abridged Log of the Barqtie Mermaid, reduced to civil time. From 
^ Captain Biden. 

2ith October . — Slipped and put to sea at 7«a. m. Wind at 7 
North ; at 8 N. N. E. ; at noon N. E. by N ; at 6 p. E. by N. 
veering S. E. ; and Southerly by midnight, when clearing up. Baro- 
meter from 29.80 ; at 1 . a. m. to 29.50 ; from 8 a. m. to 5 p. m. and 29.75 
at midnight again. 


Brig Arethusa. 

From the declaration of the Chief Officer, forwarded by Captain 
Biden, it appears that she put to sea at 9 a. m. standing to the 
£. S. E. for 6 hours, when the wind shifted suddenly in a heavy 
squall to the Eastward,” throwing the vesBel1;)n her beam-ends. The 
masts were cut away, and the vessel anchored in ^ fathoms, but the 
surf carried her on shore, when she was WTCcked. 


The France^ Smith and Brig Ruby. 

The Frances Smith put to sea, but appears either to have been too 
crank, or leewardly, or not to have carried sufficient sail to obtain an 
offing, and she was driven on shore and wrecked. The brig Bubg, a 
coasting craft, was also wrecked to the Northward of Madras. 


From Pondicherry. 

Captain Biden forwards me from this port several reports from 
residents, which I have printed below, and an official declaration 
before Captain Hostein, the Master Attendant of that port, relative to 
the loss of the Antoinette, Captain* Prudhomme, and other vessels. 
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2ith October . — The day the gale took place, the Barometer which 
had,fal]en on the previous day, rose at 8 o*c]ock to 28 inches and 2 lines. 
F (or 30.05 JSng.) At \ pi^t 9 o'clock, it began again to fall gradually 
until noon, when it was at 28 inches, 0 lines, and 8 points (or 29.90 
Eng). It continued to fall, and at 2 o’clock, at which hour a signal 
was made for vessels lo get ready to put to sea, the Barometer was at 
27 inches and 10 lines; (29.80 E) still falling, at 3 o’clock the wind 
was very strong, the sudden gusts loecoming very fierce; the Barome- 
ter having somewhat further fallen. At a ^ before 4 o’clock, the gale 
was blowing from N. E. to W. until 20 minutes past 5 o’clock. *The 
Barometer was then- at 27 inches and 2 lines, (29.15 ) when 'suddenly 
the wind became lulled until 6 o’clock, but afterwards it blew fresh 
from the S. W. During the calm, the Barometer fell below storm, but 
rose again in the evening. 


Second Report- 

24/A October , — The Barometer had fallen to 26 inches and 10 lines, 
(28.65 E) two lines below storm, and remained thus from 20 minutes 
past 5 o’clock until 6, when the wind began agaifi to blow strong 
from the S. W. 

On the 2d instant, the Barometer was at 28 inches and 3 lines 
(30.1 E). 

During the gale, the Oaroineter fell half an inch below what it did 
in the gale of 1830, and was stronger than any 1 remember in these 
parts. 

It is to be remarked, that from 2 to ^ o’clock in the afternoon, at 
the most violent part of the storm, the oscillations of the mercury* 
in the Barometer were so apparent, that it rose and fell instantane- 
ously 2 to H lines, as though somebody had shaken the Barometer. 

It appears from the reports received, that the storm reached to the 
W. to the distance of 7^ miles, consequently from 70 to 80 leagues 
from W. to E., for Captain Thevenard was not at the limit of the 
storm when he felt it, at 40 leagues to the East. 

From S. to N. the storm does not appear to have made so large a 
zone, a| it was not felt further than Porto Novo.t 
* Italics arc mine. 

f This is an error, as it vitas distinctly felUat Nagore, a degree farther South.— H. P- 
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This gale in its course, was contrary to w^at it is generally; the 
wind blows from the N, W., flies round to the N. E« passing by 
the N., and then to the E. and the S. This time the wind flew to 
the S. and S. E. in passing by the 8. W. and it remained many days 
from the S. not strong, but the drops of raiif were very.lafge.^ 


Certificate from the Master Attendant of Pondicherry . , 

I, the undersigned do declare and certify, that the English bark 
Ant^f^ettCy Captain Prudhomine, arriving from Cochin and Tranque- 
bar with a part of her cargo on board, anchored in the roads of 
Pondicherry on the 2d of October last/' * • 

On the 23d of the same month, in the afternoon, the T^aptain was 
on shore, and the weather having assumed a bad appearance, the surf 
became so high that communications with the roads were interrupted* 
On the morning of the 24M the Barometer hadnriseny\ and we 
thought that the weather had settled ; nevertheless the surf was 
.always very high, and Masula boats could not go through it. 

There were in the roads, the English barques Antoinette and AppoU 
Ion, the English brig Cervantes, the French brig Le Mirabeau, and 
the DutcH barque Corsair. 

At 10 A. M. the Barometer began to fall, the wind was blowing 
moderately by squalls from N, W. to W. N. W. It was raining in 
the squalls. At noon the wind blew harder, the Barometer always 
falling. At half-past 12 o’clock the Dutch barque Corsair whiej^ was 
to windward of the Antoinett£, dragged her anchor, and seemed to fall 
athwart the hawse of the Antoinette. The rain which was then falling 
in great abundance, though the wind was not very strong, hindered us 
from seeing both ships, which after having appeared a moment together, 
separated themselves, and the Corsair had anchored on the larboard 
side of the Antoinette at a small distance. At 2 p. m. I made signals 
to the ships to get under wei^h immediately. The sea was very 
high in the roads, and the ships pitched a great deal at anchor. From 

* This, it will be seen, depends upon the storm passing to the North or South of the 
observer, as also upon its track. 

t Italics are mine.— H. P. 
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half-past ' 1 o'clock p. it rained so heavily, that not a single ship 
could be se?n, the wind was always from the same direction, and 
blew by squalls very strongly. The Barometer was always falling. 
At '4 o'clock F. M. a most violent hurricane had set in, the flagstaff 
and the trees which were in the streets of the town were broken and 
torn up by the whiriwind. At 20 minutes past 5 p. m., the wind from 
the N. W. to W. N. W. ceased on a sudden, and after a moment 
of calm, the hurricane began with a new violence from the S. W. to 
the South. * 

When the wind came round to the S. E. it began to abate, it was 
then 9 o'clock p« m., and during the night the wind becam<|§very 
moderate. 

On the morning of the 25th, the weather became pretty fair and 
the sea was not high ; the Brig Cervantes was recognized anchored 
six miles to the N. E. of Pondicherry, having only her lower masts 
standing ; the Captain went immediately on board, and when he return, 
ed, he told me that his Chief Officer gave him the following report : 
The Corsair in dragging her anchor ran foul of the Antoinette^ and 
carried away her bowsprit, and a little while after both of her top. 
masts went. Afterwards when both ships had separated, the Antoinette 
ran foul of the Corsair. Both ships seemed much to injure each 
other, for the sea was vejry high. 

Of the five ships above-named, two only came back into the roads, 
the Cervantes, and the Mirabeau which appeared on the morning of, 
the 26th, having lost her main-mast, which the Chief Mate has been 
forced to cut away in order to lighten the ship, which was on her 
beam ends. 

Having learnt that pieces of wreck had c6me ashore at about 12 
miles to the North of Pondicherry, 1 informed the Captains of the 
five ships of it. Captain Prudhomme having gone to the place where 
these wrecks were lying, recognized amongst them several pieces be- 
longing to the Antoinette, 

These npmerous wrecks which confirm the report made by the 
Chief Mat^and crew of the Cervantes, leave no doubt of the loss of 
the Antoinette, which had on board the Chief Mate and a crew of 
24 men ; as well as her cargo, which was almost complete. The lower 
part of the mizen-mast of the Corsair having come ashore, we must 
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suppose that those ships have foundered in consequence of the in- 
juries received when fouling each other. Since the hurricane, the 
breeze has constantly ranged at first from the S. E. and afterwards 
from the N. E., which would have brought them into the roads if 
they had been afloat. The hurricane of the 24 th^ October extended 
itself to a great distance from Pondicherry, and on the same day ships 
have been dismasted at 200 miles to the east of Pondicherry, while five 
ships from Madras roads came on shore in the neighbourhood of»that 
port. * 

(Signed) A. Hostkin, 

Ponditherry, Ia7 December, 1842. Master Attendiuit. 

(A true^Copy.) 

(Signed) A. i^iiuqHOMAiK:. 

Storm at Pondicherry. 

We are indebted to a correspondent at Pondicherry for a detailed 
notice of the storm of the 24th ultimo, as experienced in the vicinity of 
that town, from which we extract the following particulars : On the 
23d the Barometer at 6 a. m. stood at 30 inches, but its fall during 
the day indicated an approaching storm. At 6 f. m. the sea was very 
rough, and during the night the waves rose to a great height, ^t 7 on 
the morning of the 24tb, the raging of the sea Vas terrible. The sky 
was overcast with heavy clouds, especially ”in the North-East and 
North-West. At 8 a. m. the Barometer had fallen to about 29 inches, 
apparently indicating a hurricane. The surf was extremely violent, 
the waves breaking over the vessels, and at 8^ heavy rain commenced 
falling, and the wind set^n from the North-West, both gradually in- 
creasing in violence as the day proceeded. The Barometer continued 
falling till 6 in the evening, the wind varying from North-West to 
South-West \ about this hour there was a short period of calm, when 
the wind suddenly shifted round to the South and South-East, blow- 
ing from this quarter with as much fury as it had previously done 
from the opposite one. At 9 p. m. the wind moderated, and*it gradu- 
ally became calm. From 10 a. m. to 9 r. m., the rain fell in torrents, 
without ceasing. At the moment that the storm suddenly shifted 
to the South and South-East, the Barometer had attained its Ipwest 

3 B 
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point of depression, the mercury having fallen to 28 inches, or 

stormy,” being half an inch lower than it has been observed since 
the storm of 1830. It was at 84' f. m. that the mercury began to rise 
again. ' ' 

In the morning, the following vessels were in the Roads : Cervantes, 
UAppollon, V Antoinette, Le Mirabeau, and Le Corsair. They put out 
to sea at 2 f. m. on cannon being fired as signals from the port. The 
Mifabeaum^ Cervantes returned with loss of masts and other damage, 
but i\ie Appollon, Antoinette, and Corsair had not made their ap- 
pearance, and great fears were entertained for their safety. The ship 
Nouveau Tropique, which had left two days previous for Madras, re- 
gained the Pondicherry Roads with much damage. The officers of the 
vessels which returned, reported that they had never witnessed so 
severe a storm ; its ravages are described as extending inland for 18 or 
20 leagues ; in Pondicherry itself many houses were damaged, and two 
lofty chimneys of the manufactory of Messrs. Fontain and Co., 100 feet 
in height, were thrown down by the storm. 

Coupling the above interesting particulars of our Pondicherry cor- 
respondent with the appearance of the storm here, where it was much 
less violent, and at Cuddalore, where a former correspondent seems to 
have conjectured very rightly, they had “ but the tail of it the pro- 
bable loss at sea of *three vessels off Pondicherry, and the known 
wrecks of five near Sadras, with other casualties to the South, we are 
much inclined to arrive at the conclusion that the storm of the 24th 
ultimo was a true rotatory hurricane, whose centre or vortex was 
somewhere out at sea, between the latitudes of Pondicherry and 
Sadras — a conclusion to which we invUe the attention of our scientific 
readers. We may add, that at Madras the wind at 10 a. m. was North 
and continued in this quarter till 2 or 3 p. m. At 4 p. m. it was N. £• 
by E. At*8 F. M. had moderated considerably. At 10 p. m. had shifted 
round to the South-East, and during the night became calm. — Madras 
Spectator, Nov. 6. 

The Sfadras Athenteum furnishes the following further particulars 
of the late gale : — 

The following statement from the Master A^ttendant, details fur- 
ther mischief occasioned by the recent gale. . 
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Intelligence from Porto Novo. 

** 2ith October. — Brig George came ashore, fresh gales from tlje 

N. W. ; 6 p. M. shifted to S. W. ; midnight ;vind due South, much 
moderated ; 3 a. m. 25th, fresh Southerly and S. W. breeze, with occa- 
sional heavy gusts.’* 

Having addressed Captain Campbell, Assistant Surveyor General, 
Southern India, to request that he would assist me in procuring ^uch 
information as he could obtain to asfist in tracing the storm inland, 
he has obligingly sent me in addition to his official report, those 
mentioned in the following extracts from his private letter : — 

Ryacottah^ Sth March^ 1843. 

Ryacottah is in latitude 12® 31' 20" N. longitude 78° 4' 44" E. and 
by elevation is about 3145 feet above the sea, as deduced from the 
data of Col. Lambton’s Survey. 

1 send you a set of observations with the Barometer made at Bangalore 
by Mr. Garrett, with the same instrument as before, he only remarks 
on the 25th, Rain and tremendous wind at night.” These observa- 
tions with both instruments are merely corrected for the peculiarities 
of the instruments. 

The former observations were reduced to 32°, for an expansion of 

O. 018018 feet for each inch of mercury, and for 180® of temperature 
according to Dulong and Petit. 

I enclose also some observations made by Lieut. Robertson, Su- 
perintendent of Roads near Patcheeroopum in the Amboor valley, which 
place you will find in the 78^ sheet of the Indian Atlas, to be 
about 34 miles S. by W. of Vellore. 

1 conceive the reason of the strength of the storm not being felt 
there arises from some high precipitous hills which shelter the plain of 
observation.* The instrument is a very fine one, but I do not know 
if it has been compared. 

10/A March. — 1 have this mornihg received from Capt. J. Green, the 
Superintending Engineer at Bangalore, a splendid draft of the storm, 
taken with Newmann’s self-registring machine. You will see that 


* lhave no doubt this was the true reason, and that it might, as in the case of dyah 
and Pooah, in my Seventh Memoir, Vol. XI, Jan. 8, have been overhead.— H. P. 
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there, as here, it began at North, but shifted to the West, in which 
direction and S. W. it was at its heignt from 12 to 2 of the night of 
the 2^th. The pressure is I suppose pounds on a square fgot. The 
wind theh came back qo North again at 10 a. m. of the 25th, and 
then to South suddenly at a quarter before 1 of the 26th, and at 5 
p. M. shifted to East. 


October. 

Bangalore. ' 

1 

12 

27.231 

13 

27.215 

14 

—.223 

15 

- — 17« 

16 

— 180 

17 

— 176 

18 

— 133 

19 

— 137 H 

20 

. — 149 i, 

21 

27. 160 0 

22 

—.166 

23 

—.162' Ik 

24 

— 119 

25 

26.972 i 

26 

27.033 

27 

—.052 

28 

—.1.58 

29 

* —.125' 

30 

—.127 

31 

— 125 


Ryacottah. Difference. 


27.219 —.012 

27-183 . —.032 

—.191 —.032 

—.153 —.025 

—.137 — 043 

—.139 —.037 


27.119 I —.018 

! 

27.099 I —.061 

—.101 ! —.065 

—.087 -.075 

—.035 —.084 

26.961 —.021 

27.029 ; —.004 


27.059 —.099 

—.119 — 006. 

-.129 —.002 

—.109 —.016 


24th — 4ni. 

26.972 • 26.939 —.033 


The following Report has been kindly forwarded to me by the Magis-- 
trate of Mangalore, 

Your ‘letter of the 16th April, addressed to the Magistrate of 
Honore, reached me a short time ago. I have now the pleasure to 
send you some notes of the weather, from the 24th to the 27th October, 
1842, kept in my office. The direction of the wind is probably 
not exactly correct, as there is no vane at the station. 

The appearance of the sky was very disturbed on the 25th and 
26th, and I felt certain, that a severe gale of wind must have been 
blowing on the opposite side of fhe Peninsula. 
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Notes of the Weather at Mangalore in October, 1842. 

2ith. — Heavy rain 

2fith — Light showers with strong gusts i Thermometer, maximum 

of wind from the N. W 5 75* 

26/A. — Cloudy, light showers, strong southerly winds. 

2^th. — Ditto ditto. 

Henry Blair, 

• t Magistrate. 

Abridged Report f rom the French settlement of Make. 

Desirous of obtaining information from every possible point along 
the coast, I addressed M. Bourgoin, the Governor of this French settle, 
^ent of Mah^, requesting he would kindly collect for me all that 
could be gleaned there. The substance of his letter in reply is, that 
there were no regular observations registered by any person at that 
settlement, nor atKarical ; but that towards the close *of October 1842, 
no person recollects any particular bad weather, or such signs of it as 
might have indicated that a storm was raging elsewhere, and this is 
corroborated by those, who from time to time keep detached notes 
of remarkable changes. At Mah^, between the 23rd and 27th October 
1842, nothing of note occurred in the appearance of the weather, 
or of the sea at Karical. The rains began on the 22nd October, but 
without any wind worth noting : the surf only was rather high. 

Observations from Patcheeroopum in the Amboor Valley, about 34 
miks S. by W. of Vellore, about Latitude 12® 22' N. Longitude 
79® 6' E., and bearing from Madras about S. W. by W. 85 miks, 
by Lieutenant Robertson of the Madras Army. Forwarded by 
Captain Campbell, Assistant Surveyor General. 

24/A October. — 8 a. m. Thermometer 73®. Barometer 28*798. Rain 
guage ^ inches, wind N. E. with drizzling rain throughout the day. 
Squally at night. • 

Ther. Bar. Rain Guage Remarks. 

25/A Oct. — 7 A. M. 73® 28.8J6 Cloudy, wind moderate. 

„ 12 a.m. 75“ 28.912 ~ Ditto ditto. 

„ 3 a.m. 75ji“ 28.886 Ditto ditto. * 
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26 th Oct.-^ 7 a.m. 73® 
10 a.m. 74® 

12 p.m. 77 ", 
„ 3 p.m. 78 " 

„ 8ip.M.'76" 


Bar. Rain Guage. Remarks. 


28.936 

Cloudy, with light wind. 

28.944 

Ditto ditto. 

2a914 

Ditto ditto. 

28.904 

Ditto ditto. 

28.944 

Ditto ditto. 


Official Report by Captain J. Cqmphelb Assistant Surveyor General. 

1. — From the end of September, the Barometer was observed to have 
gradually risen daily, which in this situation generally indicates ap- 
proaching rainy weather, and accordingly on the night of the 12th 
October, a fall of 2.4 inches of rain took place, the Barometer stand- 
ing at 27.095 inches, having risen from 26.862 inches on the 28th 
September : both observations being made at 10 a. m. ^ 

2 From the 12th October, the Barometer gradually fell again until 

at 10 a.m. on the 23rd October it stood at 26.971 inches, when there 
was but little wind, clear blue sky and Cirri ; but before noon, the 
wind had increased from N. E. bringing with it moist air which gradu- 
ally condensed in Cirro Cumuli, and then Nimbi. In the evening the 
wind had lulled again, but in the night it again increased in strength ; 
and at sunrise of the 24di, was blowing strong at N. E. with an over- 
cast sky, but no signs o£ rain. At 10 a. m. the Barometer stood at 
26.927 inch, with the wind falling again, and a little drizzling rain. 
At 4 r. M. the wind was high at North with drizzling rain. Barome- 
ter 26.820 inches. About 7 p* dark, wind began to increase 

with fain from North; and between 8 and^9 o'clock, had become 
strong enough to blow in some cracked panes of glass in a window in 
an exposed situation. Observations of Barometers forgotten in the con- 
fusion of securing doors and windows for the evidently approaching gale. 

3. — Early Ih the morning of the 25th October, the Barometer stood 
at 

1^ a. m. 26.648 inches, gale at its height from the North. Tiles from 
the houses beginning to fly. Little rain, sky overcast. Thick 
in East and South ; in North an uncommon light in horizon, 
as if shining under an arch in a canopy of mist about 2® in 
^altitude above the horizon. 
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3^ A. M. 26.636 inches. Wind at East, many tiles blown off houses 
, on North and East sides. Dark in North. The uncommon 
light in East. Thick in South and misty with rain. 

64 A. M. 267*40 inches, wind veered to S.*E. lulling a*little, rain 
heavy. 

7 A. M. 26.773 inches. 

7^ A. M. 26.788 inches. 

8 A. M. 26.812 inches, wind«a^ South, much fallen. • 

9 A. M. 26.832 inches, wind very much fallen, but still high, mist 

and drizzling rain, wind seemed veering Westerly. 

94 A. M. 26.854 inches, wind a strong breeze, mist, no rain. 

10 A. M. 26.864, wind strong at S. £. fog and mist. , 

11 A. M. Fog risen and a little sunshine ; air parti cularly^lear, wind 

light. 

4 p. M. 26 . 793 , overcast sky, wind high, rain about in showers. 
Barometer observations discontinued. The minimum pressure 
observed by two instruments. The observations given are correct- 
ed and reduced to 32° Farhenheit. Instruments the same as last 
report. 

4. — On the 26th October, the Barometer stood 10 a. m. 26.932 
inches, morning misty and wet, wind fallen rapidly, blowing as 
usual from N. E. 

4 p. M. 26.839, Blue sky. Cumuli and Nimbi. 

5. — After the 26th, the Barometer rose again as gradually as it 
fell. It must be remembered, that however easy it may be to the 
practiced seaman to note on the sea shore, or in flat country, the 
direction of the wind ; yet among the vast granitic mountain 
masses of a country like this, it is by no means easy to tell with 
certainty, even within 3 points, from which quarter the wind is 
blowing : its direction being as often up and dmvn as any other. 

J. Campbell, 

Ryacottahy ^th January^ 1843. Asst. Surveyor General* 

Captain Newbold of the M. N. 1., Assistant Commissioner at 
Kurnool, has favoured me with observations from Bangalore, Bellary, 
and Hydrabad, and with some suggestions of his own, of which J shall 
avail myself at length in the Summary, which as usual, will follow the 
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detail of the observations. From the notes forwarded by Captain 
Newbold, it would seem that at Hydrabad, nothing of note was ex- 
perienced. At Bellary, latitude about 15° 6' N. longitude 77*^ S- 
the Barometer fell from'the 23rd October to the 27th, from 28.65 to 
28.55* (height of the station above Madras not given,) and by the 
29th had risen again to 28.65. The weather cloudy -at times, and 
the winds from N. to N£. and NW. to the 25th, and then for four 
days' from the SE., but the weathgr <iuite fine. At Bangalore on% 
the 25th October, a good deal of wind and rain, almost a storifl, 
the direction not *noted. This we have from Capt. Green’s observa- 
lion, as forwarded by Capt. Campbell, and mentioned in the extracts 
of his letter, pcge 366. 

The following 'Notes are extracted from a second letter from CapL 

Newboldy who has also obliged me with some viewsy which will he 

found at length in the Summary, 

Since my last, answers have come to my queries from the Southward, 
decisive of the truth of my supposition of the current’s having passed 
over the peninsula in an easterly direction, to the great gap of Coim- 
batore, thus bursting through the lofty ghaut barrier upon the Arabian 
Sea and islets immediately opposite. It was felt severely at Salem, 
11° 4r N. Lat. blowiiig from the N. E. right in the direction of the 
gap, and clearly proving the Southerly direction imparted to part of 
this Easterly blast by the contour of the hilly barrier. 

At Madura, 9° 57' N. Lat. or 1° 44' South of Salem, the storm was 
not felt in the least, nor at Paumban 9° 18' N. Lat. on the coast, 
where the weather on the 4th and 5th 'October rather finer than it had 
been. On the 5th, wind from S. W., fresh breeze with lightning from 
N. W. from 7 to 11 p. m., and wind from same quarter on the 6th 
October ; •wind a little stronger and from same quarter, and a little 
thunder and lightning at the same hour. On the 7th, the wind was 
light, thunder and lightning as before. No barometrical remarks 
made. Those of the Thermometer have nothing worthy of remark. 

It is evident, therefore, that the storm did not extend so far South 
down the coast as Paumban, and from its not being felt at Madura, 
probf^bly not so far as Point Calymere. 

• • See in following page tho observations from Bombay. 
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For the information condensed above, I am indebted to Mr. Fischer, 
and Messrs. Cadenhead of Salem, Dr. Gill of Madura, and JLieut. Ro- 
bertson at Paumban. 


From F. H. Crozier, Sub- Collector, Malabar, / have received 
the follomvg letter and reports 

• 

Dear Sir, — With reference to your letter of the 16th date, 1 have 
the pleasure to enclose the remarks entered on^he records of the Master 
Attendant's Office at Tellichery, and regret being unable to procure you 
more particular observation of the appearances and variation of the Ba- 
rometer, &c. during the period you specify. 1 at the tiine alluded 
to, happened to be officially engaged, about 25 miles to the North of 
Tellichery on the coast, and immediately in the rear of Mount Dilly, 
a lofty hill, as you are aware, projecting into the sea, and forming 
almost the only safe anchorage and harbour during bad weather on 
this coast. I remarked at the time that it was moat unusually filled 
with Pattamars, (the craft of the coast,) and was given to understand 
they sought refuge from the bad weather at sea and on the coast. The 
sky looked very stormy at the time, but I do not recollect any in- 
timation of the vicinity of a gale further than bAng prevented myself, 
on the 29th of October, from crossing, as I km accustomed to do, 
the Bar at the entrance of the Cavery river close to Mount Dilly, 
by the extreme violence of the surf. I had crossed the Bar a 
few days earlier in the month. I was detained for two or three days 
after and before the 29th. , * 

Yours obediently, 

F. H. CllOZlRR, 

Sub- Collector, Malabar. 


Malabar, 6th May, 1843. 
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^ I Winds durmy the, past Week. 
Q ' • 


1 October 184‘2. 

9 

‘23rd Light breezes, the Westward, 

“ ! Light breezes variable, *N. W. to S. 
I W., and S. E.^during the night, . . 

*24tb| Liight land and sea breezes, 

“ i Light breezes variable, N. W. to S. 
I W., and S. E. during the night, . . 
*251^11 Moderate breezes, the Westward dur- 

1 ing the i:lay, 

“ I Strong breezes, the S. W. dumig 
the night 


I 

*2b’rlij Strong Tireezes variabj^, H. K. to ^ 

I 

S 


during 


South during the day, 

“ ‘Strong breezes, the S. W, 

' the night 

27 1 h Fresh breezies, S. W. during the day, 
“ Fresh Jireezcs, 8. W. during the 

night .... 

28th Fresh breezes, 8. W. during the day, 
** I Fresh breezes, S. W. during the night, 
*211th| Light breezes, the Westward during 

the day, 

“ iLight breezps variable, 8. W. to W. 
i during the night, .... 


Weather during the past Week. 


Tellicherry. 

5|Fine during the day, towards evening 
i\ squally over. the land. • 

Cloudy, with lightning at intervals. 

1 1 Fine during the day, towards evening 
\ I squally over the land. 

Cloud>y, with thunder, lightning and slight 
showers at intervals. 

^jOloudy, with drizzling rain. 

Cloudy, with lightning and slight show c*rs 
at times. 


Cloudy, with slight rain. 


Cloudy, with drizzling ram. 

Cloudy. 

i jCloudy, with lightning and drizzling ram 
\ at intervals. 

Cloudy. 

Cloudy. 

} Fine. 

^ With passing clouds and lightning. 


From the Bombay Times of 9/// Sovember. 

Tuk Maiihas HuRftiCANK. — Wc gave in our last numerous extracts 
from the -Madras papers of the 25th, in reference to the iiurricane 
which occurred on the preceding day. On examining the meteorolo. 
gical records of the Observatory, we find that the first manifestation 
of this atmospheric disturbance prevfiiling^n our neighbourhood — for 
here, unless in the heavy swell which extended to the harbotk*, we 
had no actual symptoms of storm till the evening of the 30th — became 
apparent on the 25th ; we had then some lightning in the evening, 
with a rather troubled ^ky towards the eastern horizon, and the baro« 
meter fell about .030. This s^ate of depression continued till the 29th, 
long before the thunder-storm and rain of the 31st, of which scarcely 
any prognostication was given, when the mercury had rallied to its usual 
level. The following note gives the means, the maxima and minima, 
an(^ the range of a large standard barometer by New'inan ; the ubser- 
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vationfl are corrected for temperature to deg. F., and for capillary 
attraction : — • 


October 

21(h 

25tli 

26lh 

27 th 

28th 

29th 

Mean of 24 hours' observation, .. 

29.721) 

.G99 

Gl'l 

.626 

.605 

.732 

Maxima 

29.810 

.788 

.712 

.G75 

.^2 

.009 

.791 

Minima, 

29.GG4 

.G20 

.G^9 

.57.3 

.091 

Kange during 24 hours, . . . . 

i4G 

188 

053 

•J02 

113 

100 


From this it will be seen that the day of greatest mean, as well as 
of greatest minimum, depression, was the 27 th the day of least range, 
when the ordinary bi-diurnal fluctuations of the barometer were most 
afi<;cted was the 26th. when the range was about half what it ought 
to have been, the interval betwixt the maximum and minimum being 
only .053. The Madras papers give the barometric readings uncor- 
rected. and do not note the temperature so as to enabfe us to apply 
the correction, whereby we should have been enabled to give an exact 
comparison of the fall of the instruments here when the influence of 
the storm reached us, but nothing more, as compared with that of the 
Madras barome^rs where it was raging round. It must be kept in 
mind that at 10, or rather at 9-45 a. m., the barometer is at its maxi- 
mum, and at 4 p. m. it is at its minimum elevation, and that in the 
finest weather the range betwixt these two hours amounts to about 
.150. On the 24th ult. it stood at Madras, at the first named of these 
hours, at 29.873; and at the second, at 29.7054: so that the total de- 
pression amounted to 1626, or to about one-hundredth of an inch over 
the average. The mean of 700 hourly observations during the month 
of September gives .094, as the average range at Bombay betwixt the 
hours of 10 A. M. and 4 p. m. ; the depression at the former of these 
corrected, as formerly stated. 29^76. that, at the latter, being 29.582. 
If th^e circumstances be overlooked, the barometer will appear to be 
on the rise or fall just as it happens to be examined,. not more than 
five hours before or after 10 a. m. or p. m.. the hours of maximiini 
elevation. Were vessels, when in port, any where in the neighbour- 
hood of a meteorological observatory, to have their barometers and 
sympiesometers corrected and rated by some recognized standard, it 
would greatly enhance their value as monitors of approaching storms, 
and enable meteorologists to avail themselves of the logs and records 
kept at sea, to an extent which at present it were vain to attempt. 

* It will be noted also that this 26th and 27th was the day on which the Lucy 
Wriyht*s storm was nearest to Bombay. — H. V. • 
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The indications 'Of scarcely any two barometers exactly agree; and 
betwixt rtie tropics, where the total range scarcely exceeds three, 
tenths of an inch, the most delicate movements of the mercury must be 
watched.^ In marine barometers, besides, the correction for the rise 
of the quicksilver in the cistern can very rarely be made with any 
approach to accuracy, and scarcely ever, in any two instruments, how- 
ever similar, precisely corresponds. It depends upon the relation of 
the^diameter of the tube to that of the cistern, the latter varying not 
only in different instruments, d)ut*in different portions of the same: 
this invariably makes the observed depression less than what it ought 
to be. It is still worse with the sympiesometer, whose indications of 
pressure are so complicated by high temperatures, that unless to 
those loqg familiarized with it, it is of little value between the 
tropics. These imperfections would in a great measure be re- 
medied, were the observer in possession of a schedule of corrections 
which he could at any time apply. These considerations, if considered 
of value, might be tested here by the Indian Navy ^and we have no 
doubt would be productive of important results. The instruments, 
indeed supplied by the Company, especially the thermometers, are often 
of such indifferent quality, that unless rated or corrected, they are com- 
paratively of little use. Instead of lumbering about amongst arsenal 
and naval stores, they ought to be placed where they could be taken 
care of and kept in osder ; where their excellencies could be pointed 
out, and their imperfections remedied. It would appear incredible 
were it stated, that the efficiency of a very able and experienced en. 
gineer corps is in many cases neutralized by the wretched economy 
that refuses to supply instruments fitted for service ! Yet we have 
been told of an extensive district under the supervision of a very able 
officer, where levelling and general surveying is constantly required, 
where there is not a level or theodolite fit for the common purposes of 
road-making ; and where, in consequence, the services of highly«gified 
and well-paid officers are impeded or thrown away for a consideration, 
which would not amount to a single week of the pay and allowances ! 

The Madras gale was encountered by the Seaforth Ceylon steamer 
off Cochin, at 10 p. m., on the 25th ; it dismasted the Lucy Wright, 
near Mangalore, on the 26th ;* the Futtay Salam, from Calcutta, was 
ovenaken and nearly swamped by it, close to the Laccadive Islands ; 

* Ifl the following cfktract it is said on the *27th. 
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the Cleopatra steamer encountered it on her way to* Aden> and the 
Semiramis had a midshipman washed overboard when oir her voyage 
from the Persian Oulf. We should feel greatly indebted to any officer 
whose vessel had been exposed to it, if he would favour jus with an 
extract from his log, as to the time when, the place where, and cir- 
cumstances under which the gale, or its symptoms* were experience by 
him. 


The Ship^AVCK Wright. 

Letters have been received from Captain Pollock of the Lucy 
Wright^ bound from Liverpool to this port, announcing that his ship, 
was totally dismasted on the 27 th ultimo, in a hurricane in lat. 13^ 
2' N. and 71 *^ 39' E. “ ^ 

The Lucy Wright was off Rutnagherry on the 4th instant, and the 
Captain mentions that her hull has escaped uninjured. 

The hurricane appears to have occurred about the same time as 
that whjch has done so much damage at Madras, and as it attacked 
the Lucy Wright in the same latitude as Madras^ it is not improbable 
that it was one and the same gale. — Ibid. 


Extract from the Log Book of the ship Higginson, nautical time 
from a Newspaper, • 

28th October. — Barometer fell at 6 a. m. from 29.40 to 28.50. Lat. 18° 
N. Long. 70° 20' E. ‘‘ Very heavy gale from West to South with thun- 
der, lightning and much rain, all sails furled, and ship hove to, con- 
tinued so for six hours, when it began to abate.** 

• 

Abridged, Log of the ship Futtay Salaam , Mauritius to Bom- 
bay. Forwarded by G. Bdist, Esq. H. C. Astronomer at Bombay^ 
reduced to civil time, 

2ith October, — Noon* to midnight light breezes W. S. W. to W. N. 
W. and fine. 

25fA October.^Ffom noon winds W. N. W. to N. W. and«fine, three 
and four knot breeze, noon Lat. 7° 55' N.* Long. Chron. 68° 14' £. p. m. 
moderate, 4 to 7 knot breeze, W. N. W. to N. W., increasing at mid- 
night and a chopping sea getting up,** steering to the N. by E. through- 
out. 
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October Midnight to noon 6 to 7 knot breeze, with heavy 

N. W. sweM, '^ship plunging much at times." Noon Lat. acot. 10** 16' 
N, Long. 68® 54' E. 8 M increasing fresh gales W. by N. At midnight 
S. W. goiry; from 4 to 6 knots to the N. by E. At midnight a gale 
at S. W. making all snug, vessel making much water. 

Tlth October The gale increasing to a hurricane at S. S. W at 4 

A. M. when hove to. At 9 a. m. wind marked southerly. At 6 a. h. 
''blowing complete hurricane, ship perfectly unmanageable, lashed the 
helm a lee. Tarpaulins in the main aftd mizen rigging to keep the ship 
to." Noon gale increasing with a very high sea, vessel straining 
much. Lat. by acct. 11® 55' N. Long. 69° 09' E. The ship lying to, 
wind marked S. E. blowing a furious hurricane with a tremendous 
high sea. At midnight gale, but more moderate. 

Q&th October, — a. m. moderating, but still dirty with violent squalls 
and heavy rain. Daylight, (6 a. m.) moderating fast, at which time 
bore up N. West to clear the Byramgore Shoal." At noon Lat. acct. 
13® 31' N. Long. acct. 68® 09' E. After which fine weather. 

The logs end here somewhat abruptly ; that is to say, they are not 
copied up to one having an observation for Lat. and Chron. which 
is always desirable, for by working the log both backwards and for> 
wards the vessel’s true place is better ascertained, and much light is 
thrown on the action of.the currents generated by the storm. 


From the Bombay Times. 

We subjoin a very interesting notice from Dr. Malcolmson of 
the effects of the Madras hurricane of Uie 24th of October, for such we 
have no doubt that it was, off the Arabian coast, where it appears to 
have reached on the 30th : — 

To the Editor of the Bombay Times. 

Sir, — In }'our paper of the 30th ultimo, you requested communica- 
lions in reference to the late Madras Hurricane, which appears to have 
swept over a large space, and to have been very destructive in its pro. 
gress. 

Since the publication of Colonel Reid’s work on the Law of Storms, 
the subject^has attracted, much attention both in a philosophical. 
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maritime, and practical point of view. Agreeing with the* Colonel, 
that much good would result from the rotatory motion of pales being 
understood and acted on by commanders of vessels, when caught in 
tempests, with this object in view, every authenticated fact that 
bears on the subject should be carefully collected for future deduc- 
tions. On this account, 1 send you a few particulars of the gale or 
hurricane the ship Seaton experienced on her passage from Aden 
towards Bombay, in which she was dismasted, narrowly escaped 
foundering, and regained the port^with great difficulty under jury 
masts, leaky, and her hull so much injured, that she has been con- 
demned by survey. 

After leaving Aden, the Seaton had moderate breezes from the 
Northward, with clear weather; for two or three days* before the gale 
was felt, they had a very uneasy, broken and turbulent head sea, 
with light northerly winds, which eimbled them to carry royals and 
main sky sail. 

On Sunday the 3Uth of Oct. p. m., the breeze gradually increased 
so much, as to require the smaller sails to be stowed, top sails double 
reefed, main sail and jib also stowed, wind N. and by West. The 
atmosphere, at this time, had a streaky, hazy, troubled appearance. 
Barometer falling. When the vessel first felt the head sea, the Baro- 
meter indicated atmospheric derangement, but not to such an extent 
as to induce any apprehension of an approaching gale. 

The Barometer being a tried one, led to the belief that rough wea- 
ther was to be expected, and preparations were accordingly made to 
meet it. On Monday the 31st, being then in Lat. 14^ N., Long. ()\° 
£., whilst in the act of taking m all sail, and having succeeded in get- 
ting the top-sails and foresail clued up, and foretopsail partly stowed, the 
hurricane burst in all its fury. In an instant every stitch of canvas 
was blown from the yards; even the mainsail, though well secured, 
was blown from the gaskets, went to pieces, and was entirely lost’; as 
likewise every other sail that was stowed. At 9 a. m. the main top. 
gallant-mast went by the cap;* at 11, the quarter boat was blown 
away, with one of the iron davits ; at 12, the hurricane still in- 
creasing and blowing in furious gusts, the ship was thrown nearly 
on her beam ends. Ballast shifted, water washing up to the lower 
deck beams, the sea at this time running high and making a complete 
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breach over her,— and from the ahifting of her ballast and quantity 
of water in^her hold, she appeared to be bodily settling dowq. Baro- 
meter still falling, and the danger imminent ; the main mast was 
cut away, after which she righted a little, and rose lighter to the 
sea, but still with a heavy list to starboard. From the great strain, 
ing of the ship, th^ water continued pouring in through every seam. 
At 2 p. M. the foretopinast was carried away a foot above the cap. 
At 3, the foremast went, four feet above deck, carrying every thing 
with it ; part of the wreck fallii^ across the long boat and pinnacei 
stove both at nearly the same time. The mizen-topmast gaff, and 
spanker boom fell on deck, leaving nothing standing above board 
but the mizenmast. From the exhausted state of the crew, the 
heavy rolling 6f the vessel, and the sea continually breaking over 
her, it was found impossible to clear away the wreck, which, also 
striking under the counter and different parts of the vessel, threatened 
serious consequences. Sunday 1st November at day.light, the wind 
lulled a little. At 8 a. m. the hurricane recommenced with re. 
doubled fury. The wind which before was N. and by W. suddenly 
shifted to the E. S. £. and settled at £. N. £. Sea breaking over 
her fore and aft, making a clear sweep of the deck. It is a matter of 
surprize and congratulation, that none of the men were washed from 
the pumps, which werp kept incessantly going during the intervals 
of the sea; the spray was flying so furiously and thick, that the 
forecastle could not be distinguished, and every part of the body that 
was exposed, smarted from its effects. 

On Sunday night the 30th, the Barometer fell to 29.7* During the 
height of the gale its lowest range was^ 27-6. The 1st Nov. it rose to 
28°: it began to rise four hours before tlfb gale moderated. 2nd, 
moderate breezes, sea going down, all hands engaged in clearing 
away the wreck, and getting up some spars as jury masts. Oot her 
before the wind and bore away^ for Aden, where she arrived on the 
15th in a very shattered state, crew exhausted from having been 
constantly at the pumps. 

It is worthy of remark, that during the hurricane, for such it was, 
the wind which was N. N. W. at its commencement, veered to the 
Westward, backed round to the E. S. E. and E. N. E. This agrees 
perfectly with Reid's now generally admitted theory, of the circular and 
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progressive motion of storms. It was fortunate that the Seaton was 
on the proper tack when the wind chahged ; had it veered fotward in- 
stead of aft^ before the loss of her masts, it is more than probable she 
would have gone down by the stern, as many ships are supposed to 
have done in similar hurricanes. 

On Sunday evening, the 30th October, there was neither cloud nor 
fog-bank in the western horizon, yet the sun went down fiery red and 
contracted in appearance. His rays instead of glancing obliquely 
across the waves, seemed to dip aifd lose themselves almost perpendi- 
cularly in the long heavy swell. During the height of the storm the 
rain fell in torrents, the lightning darted in awful vividness from the 
intensely dark masses of clouds that pressed down, as it were, on the 
troubled sea. In the zenith there was visibly an obscure circle of im- 
perfect light of 10 or 12 degrees. When the hurricane took off, the 
scene to leeward was awfully grand, — thick masses of the darkest 
purple-coloured clouds were rolling over each other in inconceivable 
confusion, tinged and lighted up in different places by intensely vivid 
lightning. The hoarse roar of the retiring storm, mingled with the 
hollow growl of continued thunder, as they slowly retreated with the 
gale, left an impression on the mind not easily to be forgotten ; the 
respiration of every person on board was affected: this is to be ac- 
counted for by the electric state of the atmosphere with which all 
hurricanes seem to he intimately connected, if not entirely excited and 
influenced thereby. The lowest range of the Barometer was 27.6. At 
Bangalore, in which appears to have been the same gale, it fell to 
27 A ;* but as the Seaton seems to have been in the centre of the hur- 
ricane, or nearly so, it is very prQt>able that it fell quite as low as 27 4, 
or even lower. It is a matter of regret, that the state of the Thermo- 
meter was not noted. The hurricane will likely be found to have 
crossed the Persian Gulf, in about the latitude and longitude of 
Bahrin. 

1 subjoin an Extract from the Log of the Barque Chieftain^ which 
vessel you will observe was not far from the Seaton on the Skst. 

29/A October. — Lat. 7** 52' N. Long 65® 54' E. Light airs, cloudy 
weather, sea calm. 


* Tliii) lb without correction for the altitude of the stitim. 
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SOth* October — Lat. 8® 26' N. Long. 56® 46' E. Wind N- E. and by 
E. Light freeze, cloudy. 

liUt October.— L^t. 9® 40' N. Long 67® 6' E. Wind N. N. W. 
;<nd N. W. and by W. Light breeze, cloudy. 

Ut November.— Lfii! W 12' N. Long. 57® 15' Wind N. by N. i N. 
to N W. by W. I W. Moderate breeze, cloudy. 

2d Nov. — Lat. J3® 5' N. Long 57® 15' E. Moderate breeze, cloudy, 
heavy head-swell, ship plunging deeply ; ship’s head N. and by W. ; 
took in the small sails. Breez'* moderate, cloudy, dark gloomy ap. 
pearance. with vivid lightning; latter part squally with heavy rain, 
p Ai. wind W. by N. veered round to W. S. W. and S. W. By this it 
is evident, the Chieftain met the sea occasioned by the same tempest. 

The accounts received up till this date, from different parts of the 
Arabian coast, convey intelligence of a great number of vessels having 
been lost in the same hurricane. These have been large buggalows, 
principally belonging to subjects of the linaum of Muscat, conveying 
dates, from the Persian Gulf to Aden and different parts of the 
Red Sea. Fifty-one vessels have been lost to the Northward of Cape 
Issolleta and between it and Ras.el-had, nine to the Southward of 
Gardafui, ten between Shabal and Aden ; making a total of 70 ves- 
sels, the crews in most instances saved. 

At Aden, the weather from the 29th October till the 8th Novem- 
ber was stormy, cloudy, and unsettled ; the tides rose higher than I 
have known them to do for the last four years ; winds from E. N. E. 
to E. S. E. During this time a heavy sea rolled into the Eastern, Molkut 
and Rundera..mar bays, which made it impossible for any vessel to 
have ridden at anchor in either placg with any degree of safety. Not 
having had a Barometer, 1 cannot say how*it was affected ; but am of 
opinion, it indicated the neighbourhood of the hurricane. 

Tlie Ship Maria left Aden for Bombay two days before the Seaton, 
and arrived at Bombay on the 7th November, having been one month on 
the passage. An extract from her log shewing her Lat., and Long, 
and weather met with, from the 29th Oct. till 2nd Nov. would be in- 
tcresting, and assist in tracking the extent of the hurricane. 

1 am. Sir, yours faithfully, 
John P. Malcolmsom, 

Adihi, 27 fh December, 1842. Surgeon, Political Resideneg. 
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Before entering on the Summary of the grounds upon which I ha^e 
laid down the tracts assigned for this storm in* both the accompanying 
charts, I give for the Bay of Bongah where we hav« many ship's logs 
to consider^ a tabular statement. I have not thought it worth while, 
for the few data which we unfortunately have for its progress over 
the peninsula and in the Arabian sea, to add these to the tabl^; of 
which the object is to present with more clearness the corresponding 
states of the weather over a large extent of ocean at the same time 
than can be done by the mere descriptions. 
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A’of«,— The object of this Table being to trace the track of the storm I hare not given here (for they offer little oi no data for that purpose) the ships wliich 
slipped betvepi 8 a. m. and Noon from Madras Roads, which being all in the Northern half of the storm, had all the wind veering gradually from North or NbW, 
in the Roada to SE. in the offing, and none of them being far enough to the South to meet with the centre. The wrecked ships were partly I think drifted on shore 
for want of canvas, and partly by the storm wave or storm current, to which 1 shall refer in the remarks at the conclusion. 
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Siunmary. 

It is evident enough, that this storm one coming in upon the 
Coroman(Jel coast from the Eastward and it will be observed by 
(lur charts, that we have secured, through Captain Bideu’s zealous 
assistance, a chain of vessels, (which almost appear as if stationed 
tiiere ) from the Andamans to Madras ; every one of which experienced 
the commencement of the storm before it terminalted with the vessel 
to the Eastward of her ; and ev\^ry one of which had the winds and 
shifts of wind exactly as they should have them upon the supposition 
of a great whirlwind, rotating from left to right, or by S. E., N. W.* 
and Gloving at the same time forward, and these winds, and shifts of 
wind, and successive storms can be explained by no other theory ! If 
the Law of Storms for the Northern hemisphere was yet to be demon- 
strated, it could scarcely be so more completely than it has here been : 
1 begin of course with the vessel farthest to the Eastward. 

This is the Waterloo, which on the 20th October at noon was passing 
the Southern extremity of the Andamans with fine weather, and from 
tlience steering to th e N. W., with fresh N. N. E. breezes. On the 
22nd October, we find her at noon in lat. 13® 27' N. and long. 
90® OJV E , being then three degrees to the Westward of th#Andamans, 
and ten degrees to the East of Madras, with heavy gales from the 
N. E. which had increased from the midnight preceding ; and by mid- 
night of 22nd to 23rd, wlien she had made about a degree to the North* 
ward and Westward ; and when the storm, if it then existed as a cir- 
cular one, had also travelled to the Westward; the wind wasat Eastward 
moderating. We have no Baromete% marked, but this change is that 
which a rotatory storm would give, and wfiich a mere monsoon gale 
would scarcely d9. I take it therefore, that at noon on the 22nd, the 
centre of this storm was about 120 miles to the S. E. of the Waterloo's 
position. 1 have carried the line marking the track from the direction 
of the Andamans, and if we take the increasing breeze of the 21st to 
have been part of the storm, the centre will for that day fall to the 
Eastward of these Islands ; but we have too little authority I mink, 
to assign it any place for the 21st. 

* 'I'liis is Professor Dove’s description of the rotation, and iis it is better than ours 
I use it here, and shall use it in future. 
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On the 23rd, the Waterloo had fine weather, having stood to the N. 
«W., and the wind at noon South and S. Easterly, being* altogether 
out of the reach of the stoAi ; another proof also, that her gale of the 
preceding day was part of a rotatory, and no^a monsoon gale. 

The Lady Feversham, which is the next ship to the Waterloo^ 
was at midnight on the 22d-23rd about 220 miles to the S. W. 
by W. of her, and about on the latitude of the track of the storm ; 
she had the wind increasing so rapidly from the North and N. b^ W. 
from noon to that time, that at \\ p.* m. 22nd, it was blowing a gale, 
and at 1-30 a. m. of 23rd, a complete hurricane, so that ^e was just 
enveloped in the hurricane when it had entirely left the Waterloo. 
At 1-45 A. M. of the 23rd she was dismasted, and at 2-45, the calm 
centre reached her. At 3-30, the hurricane is stated to be witb its 
greatest force ; her Barometer being at 2K.30, from which time it 
moderated, till at noon it is called a strong wind at E. S. E. 

The Ann Metcalfe is the next vessel, and with her it is not 
called a hurricane till 8 A. m., or about 8 hours later than with 
the I,ady Feversham : and with the Metcalfe the calm took place 
at noon, giving thus pretty nearly the centre for noon that day, which 
also agrees with the log of the London, which had a strong gale*' 
at N. N. E. at this time, and generally with those of the Favorite, 
Sarah, and Stalkart. • 

These data are all good for the centre of the storm for the 23rd 
in about lat. 12^ N. long. 85^ 30' E. which is also given (evidently 
in such weather an estimated one) as the position of the Ann Metcalfe 
at noon. 

There are, in adopting it as the centre, two slight discrepancies to 
be noticed ; the first, that though it is. only 45 miles to the Westward 
of the Fevershanis position, that vessel at noon had the weather mo- 
derating fast, and wind from £• S. E. ; the second, that the direction of 
the wind with the Favorite (N. N. E.) if her position is right, would 
place the centre further to the Southward, and the last, that though al- 
most fine with the Feversham, it was beginning to be felt dS a gale 
by the Sarah, which was at 145 miles of distance from this centre. 

We cannot, however, take upon ourselves to alter the estimate of a 
vessel's position, though the storm wave and storm currents must have 
carried some of the vessels much beyond or within their estimated 
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drifts. It is probable, that as the Feversham had no observation, she 
may have been in error.* The whole difference which these eon-* 
siderations make is not much, but I note^them to shew that nothing 
is overlooked. Are they to be accounted for by the theory that the pro- 
gressive motion of a rotatory storm, particularly when as in this case 
it is a rapidly moving one (12 or 13 miles an hour) tends to gene- 
rate the rotatory motion farther before it? We know so little of how 
they act, that this supposition is at least worth mentioning. Most ac- 
counts of storms seem to agree iii this, that the force of storms and the 
rise of the barometer are greater and more rapid than their increase or 
its fall. I have marked on the chart, the spot where the Washington 
foundered on the 25th. As she had the hurricane from the Eastward, 
she was to the Northward of its track, and must have drifted up after 
it was over with the S. Easterly winds, which we see the Ladg Fever^ 
sham had, and which indeed seem usually to follow the N. £. qua- 
drants of the storms, and sometimes their S. E. quadrants also. The 
ship seen by the Washington was probably the Lady Feversham^ 
which had only a foremast left standing, though this last vessers log 
does not mention any other vessel in sight ; but when all hands are 
busy rigging jury masts and pumping, the look out is rarely attended 
to. The Washington in her sinking state, was no doubt most anxi- 
ously looking for ships. 

We have now to consider the probable place of the centre at Noon 
on the 24th, which day it will be recollected is that of the storm's 
reaching Madras and Pondicherry. At Madras the veering of the 
wind N. N. £. by N. E. and East to S. E., with fine weather, shews 
clearly enough, that the centre passed to the South of that place, while 
the veering of the wind at Pondicherry from N. W. by the West to 
S. W., shews also, that it passed close to the Northward of that set- 
tlement i the short calm interval noted in the reports being the time 
of the passage of the centre. This is stated to have been at 20 minutes 
past 5.t 


♦ See eimcludinj; remarks. 

t The lowest depression of the Barometer at Madras is stated to have been at 4 p. u. 
‘29.70-1 ; It seems to have been 4. 15, r. m. before the wind was at Bast, but as 1 have al- 
ready explained before, the direction of (he wind varies much on approaching the 
land. 
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Now from Noon 23rd to half-past 5 of the 24th is 29^ liours, and 
the distance between the place of the centre on the 23rd afld Pondi- 
cherry is 385 miles, which divided by 29^, gives about 12.4 inile3 
per hour. In the 5^ hours from Noon, th^ centre would at this 
rate have made 68.2 miles, which gives the distance of the centre, 
bearing about West from Pondicherry at Noon on the 24th or in lat. 
12** 2! N. long. 81° E. 

We have now to trace the storm inland, and for this purpose«our 
materials are the letters and reports itom llyacottah, Bangalore, Bel- 
lary, Salem, Madura, Paumbau, &c., and from Cochin add Telli- 
chery, on the' Western coast. For these wc are indebted to Capt. 
Campbell, of the Revenue Survey; to Capt. Newbold, Assistant 
Commissioner of Kurnool, whose able remarks I have plac^^d in the 
Summary; to Mr. Crozier, Sub-collector of Madura; Mr. Bruin, 
Magistrate of Mangalore, and Mr. Bourgoin, Governor of Mahe, 
and my readers will now please to refer to Chart. II. Ryacottah 
is in Lat. 12° 31^' N. Long. 5' E., and its bearing and distance 
from our centre of the 24th is about W& b. N. 184 miles, and we 
find that by 4 p. m. of the 24th it was blowing strong at North. 
By 9, it was blowing in doors and windows, so that wc may take 
it fairly to have begun as a gale at North at 6 p. m. on the 24th ; 
and as by 3^ a. m. on the 25th, the wind was aft East with the Baro- 
meter at 29.636, its lowest depression, we may assume that the cen- 
tre was now on or near the meridian of this place, at say 60 or 80 
miles distance; for we see by Capt. Newbold's letter, that it was 
felt severely at Salem from the N. E. (time not mentioned,) which 
shews that its centre, taking itrio be then a circular storm; was 
^et to the South of that station, and that it was not felt at Madura, 
104 miles South of Salem, or 154 of Ryacottah. In estimating the 
position of it, we may take this spot to be also at the samt; distance 
from our centre of ^le 24th (already laid down) as Ryacottah itself, or 
184 miles, or about in the latitude of Porto Novo; so that we have 
the storm travelling from Noon 24th to 3^ a. m. on the 25rti, or in 
15^ hours, 184 miles, or 11.9 per hour, our former rates being 12.4 
miles per hour, a less retardative rate than we have hitherto found in 
former storms. 

^ * Sdlom is iibout 50 miles S by E. of liyiicotUh. 
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Taking this rate, we may carry it farther on from 3^ a. m. to Noon of the 
25th May, which will give us, taking it to have passed on a nearly W. S. 
yf, course, but curving as it passed Pondicherry, so as to form an arc, 
3^ hours lAt 11.9 per hour, or about 100 miles beyond the meridian of 
Ryacottah, if it still moved at the same rate, though of this we are not 
certain. This calculation would place the centre at Noon 25th in lat. 
about 10^ 30' long. 77° 00' E. or about the head of the Paulgatcherry 
Paq^ on its South side, as supposed by Captain Newbold in the extract 
which follows in the next page.*- 

We next find that according to the extract from the Bombay 
paper, the Sea/orth, Ceylon steamer, encountered the* storm at 10 
p. M. on the 25th off Cochin. 1 have only this brief notice of this 
vessel's log, imd thus we cannot say if she encountered its Northern or 
Southern half, or its centre; but as the track. of the storm c^tainly 
trends to the N. Westward in the Arabian sea, as we shall see by 
the subsequent logs of the Lucy WrighU TuJttay Salam^ &c. we may 
say that it was in all probability the centre or the Southern half of 
the vortex, which the Seaforth met with. If we take her to have been 
60 miles from the coast, which in the dangerous month of October 
is not an excessive offing, this would give, from our centre before 
mentioned a distance of 1 10 miles in 10 hours, or 1 1 miles an hour, or 
nearly its former rate. It must be recollected, that if the Seaforth 
might have been much closer in shore, the storm also might have been 
much retarded by the steep escarpments of the pass ; and all we wish 
to shew is, that there is connection enough between its rates of tra- 
veiling, and the times at which it was felt in various places, to enable 
us to pronounce, on fair and reasonable, if not on positive grounds, 
that it was the same storm throughout. • 

Before tracking it farther at sea, I shall give here Capt. Newbold's 
highly Interesting views as to the passage of the storm over the 
peninsula. ^ 

From the physical configuration of the country to the North, West, 
and Sotith of Madras, it strikes me that any aerial current coming from 
the Eastward, would be directed from its progress' in a direct Westerly 
direction by the high line of the Eastern Ghauts, and turned in a 
South-Westerly direction by the break of Salem, whence sweeping 
across the plains of Coimbatore at the Southern base of the hoondam^ 
Nilghcrry escarpments, it would be concentrated an that singular gap 
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in the Western Ghauts — the Paulghautcherry pass, whence It would 
make its escaper Westerly to the Indian Ocean in the direct latitude 
of the Laccadives. I enclose you a small map, of which 1 beg your 
acceptance, on which I have marked by arrows, the prob^le dir^- 
tion of the Madras storm,* which if it be the identical one ^at visited 
the Laccadives, must have pursued this cofirse, and have been felt 
at Arcot, Vellore, Salem^ Darapooram, Coimbatorp, Paulghautcherry 
and Paniani, on the Western coast, the appropriate situation of which 
1 have marked in ink on the map. it will be also seen, that currents 
of air, blowing Easterly across the peninsula about the latitude of 
Madura, and winds blowing ^^esterly about the latitude of Oochin 
or Alleppie, must be diverted Soutlferly by the Western Ohaut ridge 
to Cape Comorin, a circun^stance which may account for the gusts expe. 
rienced off this Cape during both monsoons. Winds blowing from the 
W. in the latitude^of Paniani and N. of it, Calicut, Tellicherry, and 
Cannanore perhaps, would be deflected by the Ghaut barrier Southerly, 
in the direction of the arrows on the map marked B. to the great gap 
of Paulghautcherry, and thence rush through it Easterly oh the plains 
of Coimbatore and Salem. 

exact points where the winds are thus deflected, their minute 
variations of current, with their various minor influencing causes, are 
still matters of interesting research and a meteorological desideratum : 
but that they are deflected as 1 have described on the grand scale 
by the Ghaut lines of elevation which constitute the main features 
of the physical contour of Southern India, there can be little doubt. It 
is a well known fact, that where these ridges attain a certain height, 
neither the North-East nor South-West Monsoons usually ascend 
above them. 1 was crossing the Eastern Ghauts at the time of the 
storm at Madras a little S. of the latitude of Nellore, and observed 
an enormous mass of irregular clouds risejrom the Eastward, and 
advance rapidly on the mountain ; here the great bulk was arrested, 
and (collected by electric attraction P) into a long, horizontal, wall-like 
bank, of solid aspect and of a deep bluish hue, varied at the edges by 
floccuient curves and zones of sombre grey, which appeared in vivid 
distinctness, as ever and anon coruscations of lightning shot up and 
illumined portions of the gioo*niy mass. In height and contour, they 
assimilated the mural barrier opposed to them. They remained in 
this sullen form apparently motionless for a day or two, when they 
gradually dispersed. There was little wind in the sheltered valley 
along which 1 travelled,, and that little variable. A few detached 
higher clouds escaped and passed slowly to the Westward, while por- 
tions of the upper edge of the cloudbank would sometimes curl over 
the top of the ridge, like the falling crest of a wave dispersing in 
spray, and descend in a transient shower on the Western Slopes. An 
almost similar phenomenon is presented on the table lands on the 

* I have copied in my Chart No, li, as much of the chain of Mountains as relates 
to our present subj^t. « 
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West flanks of the Eastern Ghauts on the commencement of the N. E. 
Monsoon.*' 

*‘The a*imost effectual barrier presented by the Eastern Ghauts 
to the fo^^e of the N. E. monsoon is a proof, that this great aerial 
current is confined, generally speaking, to the lower strata of the 
atmosphere. The same 'may be perhaps said of the Madras storms, 
which generally tri^vel from the East. Though often commencing from 
the N. and N. W., the current from the East first striking the Ghaut 
line to the N. of Madras, that city thus receives this deflected South- 
erly current previous to the arrival directly of the main body from 
the East. The foregoing remark, qt course, you must apply with 
much modification to the true vShirlwind storm^ which owes its vor- 
tical movement to far different causes. The average height of the 
Eastern Ghauts N. of Madras is about 1,500 feet. 

“ Places situate on the table lands East of the Western Ghauts ex- 
perience still less of the S. W. Monsoon (the heavier of the two,) 
than the tracts sheltered by the Eastern Ghauts from the N. £. 
Monsoon. I'his is ascribable to the greater average height of the former, 
(3,000 feet above the sea,) and to their more continuous character as 
a mountain chain. The almost only exception to this remark^arises 
from a remarkable opening in them ; viz. the gap of Paulghautchcry, 
which 1 have already alluded to as the probable route by which 
the Madras storm found its way across the peninsula to the Lacca. 
diveft It may be as well here to state in corroboration of this supposi- 
tion, that it is well known (Madras Almanac 1840) that ships navi- 
gating the Malabar coast during the N, E» Monsoon, commonly 
experience a stronger gale in the neighbourhood of Paniaui than 
elsewhere; and this break in the Ghauts appears to be the cause 
of this effect. t • 

“ During the S, W. Monsoon, the Westerly wind, which sweeps 
through this pass from the beginning of June until about Sep- 
tember, is extremely violent at Darapooram and other places to 
the Eastward in a line with its longitudinal axis, as its influence 
is felt even farther *East than Trichinopoly ; but at other places 
a little N, or S. of the line of the pass, the current is hardly perceived. 
The pass is from 16 to 20 feet wide, narnower at the E. than at 
the W. extremity: lofty rocks of the Koondah and Nilgherry chains 
on its Northern, and the Palghaut groups on its South flank — its sur- 
face ift pretty level ; tlie slope from the plains of Coimbatore to those on 
the coast so gradual as to be almost imperceptible ; the height of the 
pass above the sea about the centre (roughly approximated by means 
of the boiling point of water) is 900 feet. 

'' 1 will write to Salem for such information as 1 can procure.*' 


• Wo are forcibly reiuiiuled here of the Devirs Table Cloth prerediiiff a S. E. 
gale in ruble Bay.— H. P. 

f Till? IS contiruu'il by ilorsbiirgh, ami the experience of all nUF^igators in that sea 
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The foregoing views it will be seen, by those who have followed 
the series of these memoirs, are exactly analogous to tho8(f advanced 
in my first memoir, where I have given a chart illustrative of the 
deflection of the S. W. Monsoon, by the mountains on, the coast 
of Arracan, from Cape Negrais Northwards* by ihe Cachar and 
Bootan ranges, till, by those of the Himalaya, tfie 8. W. IVIonsoon 
for a part of its duration is converted into a stream of Easterly winds. 
There can also be little doubt, that as Capt. Newbold remarks^ the 
winds and hurricanes rarely exteftd to any great perpendicular height, 
and are thus constantly subjected to all the deflections and interrup- 
tions which hill and mountain ratiges occasion. 

We have now, having 1 think, shewn satisfactorily, that the storm 
was identically the same with that of Madras (.^) to tbllow it in its 
course in the Arabian Sea ; and our next document is, (not neglect- 
ing to note the fall of the Barometer at Bombay, from the 25th to 
the 29th as we proceed,) the notice of the dismasting of the Luej/ 
Wright. 

This vessel was on the 27th, when the height of the storm occurred 
with her, in lat 13° 2' N. long, 39' E. This spot is distant 
340 miles from that at which we have placed (by estimation only) the 
centre of the storm on the 25th at Noon at the head of the Faulghaut- 
cherry Pass, and we know that while it wast raging at sea with the 
Seaforth ten hours later, it was not felt, though there were clear 
indications of it, to the experienced' native craft and fishermen, and 
these would doubtless have been much more distinct with the assist, 
ance of a Barometer and Sympiesometer, at Tellicherry and Mount 
Dilly, 100 miles to the North ql the SeaforiKs position. Our reports 
from Mahe and Karical also confirm this ; but dgain at Mangalore we 
find on the 25th, strong gusts of wind from the N. W., as if there was 
then a commencement of a storm hereabouts, the original one having 
separated into two by the various obstacles it met with. It is, however, 
just possible, that these N. W. gusts were nothing but parts of the 
storm pouring over the Western Ghauts. The Iligginson^ miles 
West of the Lucg Wright^ had* a heavy gale for 6 hours from West 
to South on the 2^thy and must have been therefore in the S. E. 
quadrant of it ; the centre being thus to the N. W. of her, and having 
passed nearest to her, and to the Northward, at 6 a. m. of the*28th. 
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as would appear by the fall of her Baroiheter. We do not know 
how the ^Lueg Wright had the wind, so that we must take the 
UigginsofCe datum as the nearest and most detailed, and her account, 
with whaf we have already remarked of the limited extent of the 
storm off Cochin witti the Seaforth, which excludes the supposi. 
tion of these storms being the same, may allow us to assume, for we 
can do no more, that at 6 a. m. on the 28th, the centre of a storm 
was, say 40 miles or less to the North of her, and that her Easterly 
and N. Easterly drift with a^W'esterly and South-Westerly gale 
brought the wind to South, which it might quickly do when on such 
a small circle. 

We know only of the Lucy Wright, that she was dismasted the 
day preceding, but in what part of the storm, or where she may have 
drifted to by this time, 6 a. m. 28th, we are quite ignorant. I have 
therefore not marked any circle for her on the 27th,* and though it 
is certain that, as we shall presently see there were two storms, we do 
not know their tracks hereabouts. 

But we now find by the Futtag Salam's log and track, that she had 
been running to the N. by E. from about lat. 8^ to lat. 12^ and between 
68^ and 89° E. till midnight of the 26th, when she evidently plunged 
into the circle of a storm on its 8. E. quadrant, as she had then a gale 
from 8. W. which increased to a hurricane from S. 8, W., South, and 
S. East, moderating again a litffe by midnight of the 27th.28th ; so 
that she may be taken, from midnight of the 26th to midnight of the 
27th, or for 24 hours, to have been drifting, and pretty close to the 
centre, across the 8. E. quadrant of a storm, of w)iich the centre was 
of course brought successively to the N. W., West, and S. W. of her, as 
it progressed and the Vessel drifted. 

Now if we consider this with the chart and log before us, we may 
fairly allow, that at Noon of the 27th, the centre of the Futtag Salam*s 
hurricane bore from her about West, 30 or 40 miles, or was in lat. 
12^ 00' N. Ion. 68^ 20' or 30° E., and I have from that point struck a 
circle to shew it. This circle will also shew, that thi% storm and the 

• There is a considerable degree of uncertainly aboutall newspaper oxlracts relating to 
storms, on account of the errors with which, even in the best printed ones, these accounts 
always abound. Mr. Kcdfield I think alludes to the same circumstance, as much dimi- 
nishing the value of newspaper notices. 
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Higginson's could not have been the same, for the Uigginson being 
bound to Bombay, must have been on the 27th, (unless she list ground 
between that and the 28th,) somewhere to the Eastward of her posU 
tion on the 28th, which would place her on, or not far froi}i*the me. 
ridian of ihe'Futtag Salam*8 storm, where she would first have had 
the wind from N. £. East or S. E., being in its Northern half ; whereas 
she had it “from West to South/' or was in its *.V. Eastern quadrant 
like the Futtgy Salam on the 20th ; and if on the 27th at Noon^ the 
Futtay Salam^s hurricane he supposed to reach to the Lucy Wright's 
position, and have been there violent enough to dismast her, (at a 
distance of 180 miles from its centre,) which is very improbable, this 
would a fortiori have given the Uigginson an Easterly or E. S. 
Easterly hurricane on the 2^1/1; when it is apparent that she had fine 
weather; for it was evidently not theiii^ven threatening enough to be 
mentioned in her log. She Vas, as 1 before said, bound to Bombay, and 
must therefore have been coming from some point between S. and N. W., 
and this would always have given her bad vveather from some quar- 
ter on the 27th, as would also any track we can suppose for the storm. 
Hence it is clear, that the Futtay Salam*s hurricane and the lliggin^ 
son's storms could not be the same ; as the Lucy Wright's and Higghu 
son's might have been so, the one being dismasted on the 27Bi, and the 
other meeting a storm as she came from the Eastward on the 28th. 
In the absence of further information then^ 1 suppose that there 
were here, as we have found before where the track of a storm crosses, 
or makes a considerable angle with the prevailing Monsoon, two 
storms.* Of these ^take the Lucy Wright's and Higginson's to have 
been the smaller one, and the futtay Salam's and Seaton's, which 
we must now consider, to'have been the greater and more direct one. 

The Seaton's storm it is clear from the shift of wind was a severe 
hurricane travelling from the E. by S. or E. E. S. to the W. N. West- 
ward. 1 have marked the Lat. and Long, at which it first struck her, 
and that to which she might have drifted between, say 6 a. u. on 
the 31st and 6 a. m. on the 1st with a N. N. Westerly gale^ drifting 

* The probability of two storms-is much mcreased, as far at least as mere dynamical 
forces and iuterruptioDS go, by considering how many currents our storm must have 
created in its passage over the Ghauts, and the interval of threatening weaihei#)n]y 
along the coast under the line of the Ghauts, * 
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before it at the rate of 3^ miles per hour, the least which we can allow 
for a dissfoled ship. This brings her to lat. 12^ 36', long. 60° 38' E. 
the s^ot where the centre passed her. 

We have from this point then, which is tolerably well ascertained, 
and which the storm reached at 8 a. m. on the 1st November, the 
following data in time and distance. 

Distance. Time. 


To the centre of the Futtay Salam*s I 
hurricane, Noon 27th October, i 


To the centre of the 
near the Palghautcherry 


tre of the 25th at Noon, ) 
hautcherry Pass, j 


To the centre of the 24th to the I 
Eastward of Madras I 


miles, days, hours. 

480 4 18 

or 1 14 h. 
or 4.2 per h. 

990 6 18 

or 162 h. 
or 6.1 per h. 

1230 7 18 

or 186 h. 


or 6.6 per h. 

The mean of this is 5.6 per hour, or only one.half of what we allow- 
ed it to have in crossing the peninsula, and less than half of what we 
have proved it to have had in the Bay of Bengal ; but then we 
must not forget, first, that it had to force its way over the peninsula, 
and through 900 milfes of distance in the Arabian Sea against the 
S. W. Monsoon; next that these sort of calculations and allow- 


ances always assume some initial force or rate of motion ; and lastly, 
that we know absolutely nothing at all of the cause either of the 
rotatory or progressive forces, or of their opp^ing resistances and 
retardation, or if they acquire, or <have under any, or what, cir- 
cumstances, the power of increasing the velocity of either of their 
motions. 


Of all. these things, and of much more which will readily occur 
to men of science, we are profoundly ignorant, and as I have before said, 
all we can now do is to register accurately, and deduce — when we 
must deduce — doubtingly. 

The log of the Chieftain ia the only one which now remains for us to 
remark upon, and it 'will be evident that she was on the 2nd Novem- 
bea just far enough within the verge of the vortex to feel the sea, and 
have the threatening appearances with the wind veering as it would 
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do on the southern half ot a storm^ as the vortex passed on ahead, and 
to the Northward of her. Her position when compared with that of 
the Seaton at 6 a. m. on the Ist, shews that the track of the storm was 
now tending to the N. W., and we find accordingly by Dr. Mal- 
colmson's account, that it was severely felt on the Arabian Coast, and 
that there were some indications of a storm at Aden. We cannot, 
however, upon such vague accounts, pretend to track it any farther. 
1 grieve to add that ; to the disgrace of those who may deserve the 
blame; neither the log of the Cleopatra or of the Semiramis *hoih 
Government steamers, have been obtainable ; 1 have strong suspicions 
that both ran headlong into the storm circles. Is the Government of 
Bombay aware that a mistake of this kind might cost it a steamer, 
or at least half of a lac of rupees of damages ? 


Conclusion. 

I mention with some satisfaction here, not only that this is the first 
storm which we have tracked in what must soon be the great high- 
way between England and India, tbe Arabian Sea, but also that we 
again find confirmed the law which my previous Yesearches have shewn 
to hold good for the China Sea and Bay of Bengal, t. e. that the storms 
always come from the Eastward, and travel to the Westward, and 
it is gratifying to have now ascertained this, with some trilling inter, 
vals over 60 degrees of fongitude, or one-sixth of the circumference of 
the globe. As public attention is gradually drawn to this important 
subject, we may hope that, ere Jong we shall at least be able to trace 
the storms of this great, and to us most important division of the Ocean, 
with as much accuracy as those of other parts of the Eastern Seas. 

1 must not omit also to point out an important practical lesson for 
the navigator on the Coromandel Coast, which should not be omit, 
ted, and it is this. Those who have studied this subject, and are 
acquainted with the publications of Reid and Redfield relative to 
the storms of the Western hemisphere, and with my own relative 
to those of the Eastern hemisphere, are well aware of the abundant 
evidence which exists (and there is much more yet unpublished,) 
to prove the existence of '' storm waves'* and storm currents,*'* 
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To those, however, who are not fully fdqil^teC'wHh life subject, 1 
may say, tlibt the ** storm wave" Is a mass of trhler of '^esller or less dia* 
meter according to the storm, raised above the usual level of the ocean 
by the dimjnished atmospheric pressure and perhaps other causes, ancl 
driven bodily along with the storm or before it, ahd when it reaches 
bays or river moutfis, or other confined situations, causing by its fur^ 
ther rise when contracting, dreadful inundations; but upon open coasts 
rarel}r so, or not in so great a degree, as it Can there Spread out quickly 
and find its level.* The ** storm current” may be briefly described as 
circular streams on the circumferences of rotatory storms, and of 
this also we have evidence enough for the mariner at all times to 
admit, and be on his guard against the pombilUy of, or even the^rcaf 
probability^ ofy them. 

We liave thus in every storiuiiwo sets of forces (currents) independ- 
ent of tliat of the wind, acting upon a the one carrying her 

bodily onward on the track of the storm, and the other drifting her 
round Jllie periphery of that part of the storm circle in which she 
may be. 

Taking, as the simplest case, and one nearly that of Madras Roads, 
a storm travelling from East to West, and striking upon a Coast 
running North and South, its centre passing over Pondicherry, we 
should have then, for ail ships in the ofling, one current, ** the storm 
wave" carrying them directly on shore, with greater or less velocity, 
as they were nearer or farther from the centre ; and other currents, 

the storm currents" varying in their directioa according to the situ- 
ation of each ship in the storm circle, but always agreeing pretty nearly 
with the direction of the wind. < 

The current of the storm wave then is setting due West, but that 
of the storm cunent West on the North side of the storm circle, 
and due Ea^t at its 8outh side; South at its Western edge, and 
North at its Eastern side, and so on in all the intermediate directions ; 
and a ship putting to sea from Madras roads in our supposed case, 
will be C 9 ^rried right towards the shore by the storm wave^ and to 
the 8. Westward also by the storm current : but if putting to sea from 

* Tiic licoi) (the^^ dtfond of tho French writers) no doubt dbsisb 

the iiiiinddUon ; but db thib ib not a surface cause, 1 do not allude to it. 
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any place to the Southward of Pondicherry, she would be carried one 
way by the storm wave, and the opposite one, or partly iib, say to 
the S. £., East, or N. E. : by the storm current ; so that as to mere 
Westing, the effect of the one would probabjy neutralise Uiat of the 
other. The case of ships on the Northern half of the storm, where 
both forces are against him, shoiild however be borne seriously in 
mind by the seaman. It was probably the cause of the indraught which 
wrecked the ships which were lost in this storm, and of some of the 
others finding themselves in mucli shealer water than from their run, 
they might reasonably have supposed. Captain Biden*s suggestion in 
the port orders, to keep a due attention to the lead in these eases is then 
founded not only on merely sound nautical experience, but upon good 
scientific grounds also. To neglect the lead is a positive act of barratry 
or folly, for in these storms it is impossible to estimate the true distance 
from the coast by any other means, and the three forces, the storm 
wave,” “ storm current,” and the drift occasioned by the wind, would 
form a complex problem in fine weather. The seaman will not fail 
to recollect how much influence the storm wave may have upon his 
position in places where, as in the British Channel,* a storm coming 
from the Westward, brings with it a vast mass of water from a great 
Ocean like the Atlantic, so that with a Southerly or South-westerly 
gale, he finds himself set far to the Eastward* by some hitherto un- 
known but fatal current: and 1 trust that wlicn 1 say that, if we can 
obtain documents, we may trace out accurately the laws of these dan- 
gerous complications, 1 shall add aiiotlier claim to the assistance of every 
right minded seaman, and of every friend to humanity. 

i 

• 

* I allude here, it will be perceived, tu the two recent and harrowing edlu&lruphes ot 
the Heliance and Conqueror. In both these cases the gale being Westerly, the vessels 
were on the ^Southern half of the storm circle, and hud thus iidtli llie storm wave and 
storm current caiT}iug them tar to the Eastward ul Ibeir rei kouiiig. 
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I. May the first born, the holy Swayambhu, Amitaruchi, Am^ha, 
Akshobhya, the splendid Vairo Ghana, Mauibhava, and the supreme 
spiritual preceptor Vajra Satwa preserve us in all our journeyings and 
in all our abidings : May Prajna, Vajradh&twi, the all-bountiful Arya 

Tar2^, and the rest be propitious to I adore them. 

• 

1. Fully to explain the substance of the stanzas comprised in this little manual, 
would require a comment ten time!!i aa large us the text : I must therefore content my- 
self with simply announcing a few of the general principles of Buddhism, which 
may serve to connect the sense of the stanzas, leaving the exposition and proof of 
those princifi^les to a future occasion, if not, to more competent ability. Buddhism, as 
it is to be found not only in the recent writings and present practise, but also in the 
very ancient Buuddha scriptures of Nipal, recognises atheistic, as well as an atheistic, 
system of the universe. According to the fonner, from ai/ eternal, infinite and im- 
material Adi Buddha proceeded, divinely and not generatively, five lesser Buddhas, 
who are considered the immediate sources (Adi Buddha being the ultimate source) of 
the five elements of matter, and of the five organs and five faculties of sensation. The 
moulding of these materials into the shape of un actual world is not, however, the 
business of the five Buddhas, but is devolved by them upon lesser emanations from 
themselves denominated Budliisatwos, who are thus the tertiary and active agents of 
the creation and government of the world, by virtue of powers derived, immediately 
from the five Buddhas, ultiujately from the one supreme Buddha. This system of five 
Buddhas provides for the origin of the material world, and for that of immaterial 
existences, a sixth Buddha is' declared to have emanated divinely from Adi Buddha, 
and to this sixth Buddha, (Vajra Batwa by name,) is assigned the immediate originiza- 
tion of mind, and its powers of thought and feeling. The five, as well as the six 
Buddhas, are constantly invoked collectively under the names of the Pancha and 
Shata, Buddha and Uatna. All these Buddhiu are often styled Ripopadaka, Manasi 
and Dhyani, titles which would seem uecessarny to distinguish them, not only from 
the mere mortal Buddhas of the Swobhavika sect, hut also from any generatively 
produced beings. Nevertheless in the first stanza of this manual (no very good 
authority) a sakti or spouse is assigned not only to each of the five Buddhas, but also to 
Adi Buddhk himself: and 1 suppose therefore that with respect to these Bouddha 
goddesses of the Aishwurik, as we must adopt the fantastic theory of the Vedantika 
Brahmanists, and consider them mere nominal deities ; until we can assert (as I think 
we shall sqpn be able to do) that the theory of Sakties is a modern corruption of Bud- 
dhism derived Iroin Brahmanism. 1 am aware that the Swobhavika Saugatas typify 
the innate powers of matter by a Goddess, but this is a notion tulally different from 
the assignation of a female medium of activity to creators working declaredly by voli- 
tions, or (as the Bouddhas phrase it) by Dhy&nas : and such is the statement which 1 
have*found in respect to the ** Pancha Buddha’* of the Aishwarikas in works of higher 
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• 

authority than the Kaly4na. But to return to my text, from which 1 have unwittingly 
too far deviated ; the invocation of the first stanza is first, to the supr^e Buddha, 
next to the six Buddhas, (whose more familiar names will be found below,) then to the 
Sakti of Adi Buddha, and lastly to the Sakties of each of the six Buddhas. The names 
of these ladies are as follow: Adi Buddha's Prajna, Vairo Chana's Vajm^liatweswari, 
Akshubhya's Lochana, Ratna Sambhava's Mdmukhi, Xmitabha's Pandora, Amoghu 
Siddha’s T4rd, Vajra Satwa's Vajrasatwatmika. • 

2. May the Goddesses Sampatpr^d, Ganapatihridaya^ Vajravidrd- 
vini, Ushnishfi, Parna, Kitivaravadana, Grahamatrika, Kotilakshj^ and 
the Paiicharaksha be propitious to usf 1 adore them. 

2. The distinction of Swobhavika and Aishwarika Buddhists has already been 
alluded to. There is another division into exoteric and esoteric doctrines. The god- 
desses invoked in this stanza belong to the esoteric system, and tb the Swobhavika 
school : for they are all said to have been produced from Swubbavu *‘dhch with her 
own Vija Mantra." It may be proper here to observe that the Swobhavikus do not 
deny intelligence, but immaterial entity. They insist that those powers which others 
say were impressed on nature by the God who created nature are proper to matter 
itself which alone is; and which is eternal, not in its palpable individual forms, but in 
its imprcssable elements. They add that nature produces not only man but superior 
beings, (though none with such a plenitude of power as man is capable of attaining,) 
and amoqgst these beings arc the goddesses invoked in this stanza. The more familiar, 
and (as it were) proper name of Sampatproda is Vosiindhara, of Kitivaravadaiia is 
Marichi, of Kotilakshi is Pratingira, tnd the names of the five Kaksiius arc Pratesara, 
M4hasahasrapramurdini, M4ha Mayan, Maha Setavati and M&ha MantranuMariui. 


3. May Ratna Garbha, Dipankara, the Jina Maiiikusiima, Yipasyi, 
Sikhi, Viswabhu, Kakutsat, Kanaka Muni, Kasyapu, and Sakya Sinha : 
may all the past) preaeut and future Buddhas, whose excellence ex- 
ceeds the bounds of the ten faculties be propitious to us. I adore them. 

3. The objects of invocation in this stanza arc ten Manushi Buddhas. The seven 
last are the famous Saptd Buddha," and 1 doubt tbc propriety of associuting any 
other to them. 1 am told that the Karana Pundarika assigns these 10 Buddhas to the 
four yugas, giving the three first named to the Satya, an idle story, or at least a legend 
contradicted by higher authority, such as that of the Sambhii i'urana, wiiich makes 
Vipasyiand Sikhi the Buddhas of the satya yuga. 

• 

4. May the first of the Bodhisatwas named Avalokeswara, may 
Maltreya, Anauta Ganju, Satuantbhadra, Kshitijathara, Khagarbha^ 
Sarvadyonevarakhya, Kulisvaradhara, and the great Maiija Natha be 
propitious to us. 1 adore them. 
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4. Nine BodbiButwas are invoked in this stanza, for all of whom the. commentator 
claims a celestial orif^in and parentage, as follows 


Aryavalokeswar, Son of Amitabha. 

Maitreya, •. •• •• •• ditto „ Vairo Ghana. 

Qagan Ganja, ditto ,, Akshobhya. 

Vajra Paiii, .. .. •• •• ditto ,, ditto. 

Maiija Natba. ditto „ ditto. 

Samanta Bhadra, .. •• •• ditto,, Vairo Ghana. 

Kslyti garbha, ditto „ Ratna Sambhava, 

Kha Garbha, ^ •• ditto „ Amitabha. 


Sarvani Varana Viskambhi, «. ditto ,, Amogha. 

In this enumeration the more familiar names of the Bodhisatwas are preferred to 
those fif the text. This commentator was doubtless an Aishwarika Bauddha, and a 
recent one who, according to the prevalent modern fashion has resolutely assigned a 
heavenly origin to Bodhisatwas of mortal mould. The first (who is the same with 
Padma Pani,) fourth and sixth are notoriously celestial sons of the Divine Buddhas 
to whom thejr are assigned, but the others, and especially Manjnath, are doubtless 
of mortal origin, and historical personages. 

5. May that light which, a proportion of himself, the supreme Bud- 
dha caused to issue from the lotus that sprang from the seed planted 
in Nagavasa by Vipasyi, and which, (light,) itself one, became five-fold 
in the five Buddhas for the preservation of mankind, be pro(ntious to 
us. 1 adore it. 

• 

5. Here the object of invocation is to the Jyoti-rup-adi Buddha of Sambhu Nath 
mountain, a portion of the*supreme Buddha revealed in Nipal in the form of flame. 
The legend is to be found ^n the Sambhu Puran, but is too long for insertion here. 
It is said by the Bouddhas of Nipal, that the cver-during flame still burns in 
the centre of the hemisphere of Sambhu Cbaitya. 

• 

6. May that mysterious portion of Prajna, born of the lotus with 
three leaves in the form of Guhyeswar’ . made manifest by Manja Deva, 
void of form, the personification of desire,' favourable to -many, the 
giver of boons to her worshippers, praised by Brahma, Vishnu and 
Siva, revealed on the 9th day^ of the dark half of Marg in the fathom- 
less waters (of Nagavasa), be propitious to us. I adore Acr. (Qy. ti P) 

6. The Jal-surupa-Prajna of Nipal is here invoked, a portion of Prajna (the Sakti of 
Adi Buddha) in the form of water. This legend is a part of the foregoing, and is to be 
found in the Sambhu Puran. When Manja Nath had let off the waters, Jyoti-rup- 
Buddha was revealed : Manja resolved to raise a chaitya over the sacred flame, 
but when he essayed it, water bubbled up so strongly on the spot that he could not lay 
a single stone : perplexed, he resorted to prayer, when Guhyis-wari or Tal-rup-Prajna 
revealed herself for a moment; so immediately the water subsided, and Manja completed 
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the chaitya. ' 1 have translated ** nairatmya'* without form, and ** agadhe*' in fathom- 
less water t in obedience to two comments, and to the opinion of a leaobed Buddha, 
to whom the words and meaning of these stanzas are as familiar as household terms. 

• 

7. May Ratna Singeswara, who was produaed out of thermion of a 

portion of Maitreya and o7 the light of the jewel pf Manichura, who 
issued in the form of Srivatsa out of the riven rock on mount Mani- 
chur ; whom the other seven Vitaragas reverence as their chief ; and 
who is the raft by which the oceaji of iife may be crossed ; be propi- 
tious to us all! I adore him. ^ 

7. In this and the seven following stanzas the eight Vitaragas of Nipal arc invoked. 
Vitaraga is a portion of a Bodhisatwa, revealed under some nun*human form. 

In stanza 4, we have seen that there are nine famous Bodhisatwas. Of these the first, or 
Aryavalokeswara, never individuated a portion of himself, nor has he anyfnanifestation 
but under a human form. 

The individuated portions of the remaining Bodhisatwas arc styled Vitaragas. 
MaitrSghs is the first, under the name of Manisingeswar, and form of a waving 
flame called Srivatsa. The forms of the remaining Vitaragas are severally, a lotus, a 
flag, a kalas, a chowry, a fish, an umbrella, and a conch. Some say that tho singa 
is also a form common to all the Vitaragas, whilst others insist that singa here applied 
to them means merely sign-symbol. The symbols of the eight Vitaragas are often called 
collectively the ** eight mangalas.** Manichura was a Raja of Saketa Nagar or 
Ayodhya, in the crown of whose head grew an inestimable jewel, which he offered 
to the gods to avert their wrath in a general calamity. The legends of the 
V itaragas are to be found in the Sambhu Puran. The/ are too long to bo* inserted 
here. • 

8. May that portion of the Bodhisatwa Gaganganja, which at the 
command of Padmapani assumed the form of a lotus, in order to relieve 
the cruel Raja Gokarna after he (the Raja) had, in atonement for his 
sins, become a penitent ai|d woAhipper of Padmapani on the banks of 
the Vachmati, and which, as Gokarneswara Vitaraga, still remains at 
the confluence of the Vachmati and Amoghvati for the purpose of 
delivering the ancestors of those who pay their devotions *t here, be 
propitious to us all. I adore it (Qy. him ?) 

8. Invocation to the second Vitaraga under the name of Gokarneswara., Gokarna 
was a Raja of Pancha Des in the East of Hindoostan, says the comment. 

9. May the mighty Vitaraga named Riles wara, who is a portion of 
Samanta Bhadra, and who took the form of a flag in order to frighten 
the furious serpent Kulika, when he secured it with the flag.staff on 

• • 3 G 
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the mountain of Charugiri for the preservation of mankind, be prop!** 
tious to I adore him. 

10. May Sarveswara Vitaraga, who is the portion of the Bodhisatwa 
Vajra Paiy, left on earth, in the form of a kalas, for the preservation 
of mankind by that Deity when himself descended for the purpose of 
relieving the Vajra^Acharya named Sarva Pada, be propitious to us all. 
I adore him. 

11. May Gattesa Vitaraga, the form assumed by Mauja Deva for a 
portion of himself in order to awaken the ignorant and idje and sensual 
Manja Gartho, and convert him into a profoundly learned sage, be pro- 
pitious to us all. 1 adore him. 

12. May Phanindreswara Vitaraga, the form assumed for a portion 
of himself by Sarvani Varana Yiskambhi Bodhisatwa, that Bodhisatwa 
desirolbs of the form of a fish, the wearer of huge serpents as ornaments, 
and who, having fulfilled the desires of Oriya Acharya, took the form 
of a fish, be propitious to us. 1 adore him. 

12. The address here (as in the other instances) is chiefly, if not solely, to the Vita- 
raga : yet it is hardly possible to give unity to it : and the sense and grammar would 
be improved by putting a “may” before the words “ that Bodhisatwa,” and so making 
the address both to^the Bodhisatwa ami to his individuated portion. 

13. As Oriyana covered by his umbrella was performing penance 
on the banks of the Vachmati, the Bodhisatwa Prithwigarbha suddenly 
appeared, and established a portion of himself as Gandhesa Vitaraga, 
the friend of all, and standing in the presence of Lokanatha, may 
Gandhesa be propitious to us. 1 adore him. 

14. Oriya, delighted at having obtained perfection by his severe 
ascetic exercises, began, whilst he contemplated the son of Amitabha, 
to blow the shell. At its sound Khagarlilia Bodhisatwa became mani- 
fest; that Khagarbha whose heart is obedient to the will of Loknatha, 
and who having, in obedience to his will, issued from the conch and 
established a portion of himself as Vakrameswara Vitaraga, departed 
to his own abode. May Vikrameswara be propitious to us. 1 adore him. 

14. The j-endering of this stanza was a matter of some difficulty. Two or three com- 
ments were referred to,' and the mention of Oriya reintroduced in obedience to the best 
of them, and to the living authority already alluded to. The “ son of Amitabha, 
mentioned in this stanza is Padma Pani : and the Lokanatha, Avalokeswara, and 
Abjapani of preceding and succeeding stanzas are different names for the same Deity, 
lie n considered the Lord and Master, in an espemal manner, of the eight Vitaragas. 
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*15. May the holy Tirtha Panya where the Saga obta^^^rest froin^ 
Tarkshya : may the holy Tirtha Santa where Parvati ^performed 
penance to allay her domestic broils : may the holy Tirtha Sankaru 
where Rudra went through severe austerities to obtain Durga, be pro- 
pitious to us all. 1 adore them. 

• 

15. In this and the subsequent stanzas the fourteen {greater Tirthas of Nipal are 
particularized, and at stanza 20, the four lesser ones are mentioned generally. 

They are all frequented at this day, and the legends are to he found in the Sambhu 
Puran. They are too prolix for cxtractiSn. ^ 

Panya tirtha is at Gokarna, where the Vachmati and Amagh-Fhula-Dayini rivers 
unite. 

Santa tirtha at Guhgeswari ghat, where the Maradarika joins the Vachmati. 

Sankara tirtha immediately below the town of Patan, at the confluence of the Vach- 
mati and Manimati. * 

• 

16. May the holy Rtija tirtha where Virupa obtained the sovereign- 
ty of the whole earth : may the holy Kama tirtha where the gamekeeper 
and the deer went to Indra*s heaven : may the holy tirtha Mimala- 
khya, where the Vajra Acharya performed his ablutions, be propitious 
to us all. I adore them. 

16. Kaj a tirtha at a place called in Newari, Dhantila, where the liaj-manjari runs 
into the Vachmati. It is just below the Sankara tirtha Kama tirtha called, in Newari, 
Phusinkhcl, at junction of the Kesavati and Vimlavati. The former is the river which 
the Goorkhas have taught us to call the Vishnuinati, and So for Vachmati we say with 
them Vagmati. Besides those two, all the other rivers vicntioned are mere mountain 
streamlets. Nirmala tirtha at a place called, in Newari, Biji Soko, junction of Kesavati 
and Bhadravati. 

W 

17. May the holy tirtha Akara, where treasure is obtained by the 
despairing poor ; may the holy Juyana tirtha where the true wisdom is 
got by the ignorant solely by reverencing the stream : may the holy 
tirtha Chintamani, where every desire is attained by those duly per- 
forming their ablutions there, be propitious to us all. I adore them. 

17. Akaia tirtha at a spot called in Newari, Kahang, where the Kesavati and Suvar* 
navati join. 

Jugana tirtha at Kadokhu at junction of Kesavati and Papanasini. 

Chintamani tirtha at Pachilihvaivi where the l^csavati and Vachmati jdln. This is 
the great Sangam of Nipal, where its two chief rivers (they are but puny ones) unite 
below the present capital. 

18. May Pramoda tirtha where ablation secures pleasure : may Sat- 
lakshana tirtha whose waters engender auspicious attributes : ' may 
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^Sujaya tirtha^ by bathing in the stream of which Balosura subdued tire 
three wosMs, be propitious to us all. I adore them. 

•18. Pr^moda tirtha at Danaga (I need hardly repeat that these names of places are 
Newari,) jiyiction of Vachmati and Ratnavati. Satlakshana tirtha at Pagakhucha, 
where the Vachmati and Gharumati floD| together. Jaya tirtha at Nakhupoa junction of 
Vachmati and Prabhaaati. 

19. May the Goddesses Vidyadhari, Akasyogini, Vajrayogini and 
Hari/i : may Hanuman, Ganesa, Mahukala, and Chura Bhikshani : may 
Brahmani and the rest with SinHini, Vyagrihini and Skanda be propi- 
tious to us all. I adore them. 

19. The four first Deities arc esoteric Goddc^es of the Swobhavika sect. A comment 
says, “Above th^ region of air is fire, above fire water, above water, earth, above 
earth Sumef mountain, above it Surya Mandal. In Surya Mandal is a lotus, out 
of which, by virtue of Swabhava, Vidyadhari and Akasyogini were revealed, each with 
her own Vija Mantra.” The Swobhavikas usually symbolise these elements or 
vijas by the letters of the alphabet. The forms of these Goddesses are very much 
alike, all strictly resembling those of the terrific Goddesses of Brahmanism ; and they 
are all said to be givers of the powers of witchcraft and sorcery to their adorers. 
The two first are said to be ranked by Amera Sinha with an inferior order of Celes- 
tials, and to such an order Hariti must be referred, since she is a Yakshini; but 
Vajrayogini is a Maha Devi or Goddess of the first order. Ilariti's legend resembles 
that of Sitala, as whom Hariti is constantly worshipped by Brahmanical Hindoos, 
though her temple is within the very precincts of Sambbu Nath. 

Hanuman, Ganesa and Mahakal are names sufficiently familiaj to us. Amongst 
the Deities adopted by Buddhism from Brahmanism, these three are peculiar favour- 
ites, because the Bouddha legends justifying their adoption are popular and clever. 
The proper sentiment of the Saugatas in regard to all these imported Deities is, that 
they are servants of the Buddhas, and entitled only to “chakar-puja,” as a specimen of 
the legends in virtue of which the gods of Brahmanism have been converted into 
Bouddha Deities take the following relative tia Hanuman. In the Lankavatar it is 
written that when Rama sent Hanuman to destroy Uavan, Ravon oppressed by the 
monkey, sought refuge from Sakya in a Vihar. Hanuman unable to violate the 
sanctuary, went to Rama and told him that he could no farther press his advantage 
against Haiyin, because of Sakya’s protection, whose follower Uavan had become. 
Rama replied * Go you also and serve Sakya.* In all Sakya's Vihars are to be found 
the images of Hanuman, Ravan, Mahakala and Hariti. The Swobhavikas invoke 
Mahiikala, under the name of Vayra Vira, as self-existent, whereas the Aishwarikas 
adopt him with his pedigree as the %un of Siva and Parvati. Chara Bhikshani, is as 
her name imports, a female of the mendicant order of Bouddhas. Upon the interest- 
ing s abject of the classification of their followers by the genuine Bouddha institutes 1 
can only here observe, that though Buddhism is a free and equal association of asceti- 
c.il saints who know no disparity of rank, save such as each may derive from his own 
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superior efforts of bodily mortification and mental abstraction, yet it has a technical 
fourfold division of its followers (very aimilar to that which distinguished the old 
Monachism of Europe) into Arhans or perfect saints, Sravakaa or studious saints, 
Chailakas* or naked saints, and Bhikshus or mendicant saints. • 

Brahmani and the Matrikas coll for no remark. Sinhini and Vyagripjni are their 
servants. The Aishwarika Skanda is in all respects* similar to the Brahmanical 
Skanda : but the Swobhavikas (more suo) make him self-cxist^nt. 

20. May the two great tirthaa, the source aud exit of the Vachmati: 
may the four lesser trithas : may the Kesa Cbaitya on the Sanki^ocha 
hill, the Salita Chaitya on the JatocMia hill : may the Devi of Phul- 
lochha hill, and the Bhagavati of Dhyaiia proebha hill, be propitious to 
us all. 1 adore them. 

20. The four lesser tirthas are named Tara tirtha, Agostya tirtha,^p8ara tirtha, and 

Ananta tirtha. They are four kunds, situate at Vachdwara. • 

Saukhocha hill is that which the Goorkbas have taught us to call Sivapura. In ' 
Newari, it is Shiphucho. The legend of Kesa Chaitya says, that Krakut Chand Bud- 
dha cut ofi' the forelocks (and so made Bouddhas) of 700 Brahmans and Kshetriyas on 
the spot. Half the hair rose to Heaven, and gave origin to. the Kesavati (VishnumaU) 
river: the other half fell to the ground, whence arose numberless Chaityas in the form 
of Singas, a small mass of hair becoming in each the "polus’* of the Lingakar 
•Chaitya. Lalita Chaitya, says the Sambhu Puran, was founded by the disciples of 
Vipasya. 

Jatachha hill on which it still stands, is the Arjunof the Goorkbas, called in Newari, 
Jamacho. 

The Devi of Phullochha is Yasundhara, under the forxft of a conical piece of rock : 
the hill we call, after the Gorkhas, Phulchok. The Bhagavati of Dhyana Prochha is 
a portion of Gukyeswari or Prajna, under the form of a conical stone, the hill the 
Goorkbas have taught us to call Chandragiri. 

21. May the Chaitya of Sri Manja on Sri Manja hill, erected by hia 
disciples : may the five deities established in five separate places by 
Santasri : may the Puchagra Chaitya, where Sakya expounded the 
unequalled Purana, be propitious to us. I adore them. 

21. Sri Manja Hill is the Western part of mount Sambhu, bctwceir which Sri 
Manja there is a hollow, but no separation. The Chaitya still stands. 

The five Deities established by Sata Sri are Yasundhara Devi in Yasupur: Agni 
Deva in Agnipur : Yayu Deva in Yayupur: Naga Deva in Nagpur : and (jakya Devi 
in l^antipur. All are on mount Sambhu around the great Temple. The legend in 
the Sambhu Puran says, that Santasri was a Kebstriya Uojaof GourDes, named Pra- 
chanda Deva, who abandoned his kingdom, and coming to Nipal was made a Boud- 
dhf^by Gunakar Bhikshu, with the name of Santasri. 

Pachagra Chitya is on the hollow level of mount Sambhu. 
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22. May the King of Serpents residing with his train in th% Adhara 

lake : Vighnantaka : may the* five Lords of the three worlds 

named, Ananda Lokeswara, Harihari-hari-vahana lokeswara,* Yaksha 
malla lokeswaro, Ainoghapasa lokeswara, and Trilokavasankara lo- 

keswara, be propitious to us all. I adore them. 

• 

22. The legend is the same with that alluded to in stanzas 6, 7, and 24. The ser- 
pent King is named Karkotaka, his realm formerly extended all over the valley whilst 
it was submerged in water. Now he dwells in a tank near the town of Cathmandu 
assigned to him by Manja Nath, when^Maftja, let off the waters that covered Nipal. 
The Adhara lake or tank is called in Newari, Ta Dahong. 

The live Lukeswaras are Bodhisatwas. Ananta is called in Newari, Chobha Deo, 
and Yaksha Malla, Tuyu Khwa. 

23. May the esoteric deities named Hevajra, Samvara, Chandavira, 
Trilokivirk, Yogambara,' with their several attendants: may Yaman- 
taka and the other nine Kings of wrath, be propitious to us : may the 
exoteric divinities Aparimitayu and the rest, Namsangiti and the rest, 
be propitious to us. I adore them. 

23. The esoteric deities enumerated first, belong to the Swobhavika sect. Aparimi- 
tayu is in Buddha, and his associates as follows : — ^ 

1. Aparimita Gun, Buddha. 5. Suryottazna Prabhasa, Buddha. 

2. Gmia Ratna Sri, ditto. C. Vahuvihita Teja, ditto. 

3. Aparimita Parti, ditto. 7. Asaukheya Kalpa, ditto. 

4. Sahasreswara Meghi^ ditto. 8. Subha Kanaka, ditto. 

Namsangiti is also a Buddha, and his associates as follows: — 

1. Dridha Surya, Buddlia. 3. Supuspita, Buddah. 

2. Bhaishajna Guru, ditto. 4. liatna Keta, ditto. 

24. May Manja Deva, who having come from mount Sirsha with 
his wives and two Devis divided the southern mountain with his 
scimitar, built the town of Manja Patman for the pleasant abode of the 
human race, and worshipped the deity sitting on the lotus, be propi- 
tious to us all. I adore him. 

24. The language, physiognomy, architecture, manners and customs of the Newars 
clearly prove their Northern extraction, and in the Sambhu Puran, a person called 
Manja Ghok is distinctly related to have led a colony into Nipal from China: for 
Sirsha Paryata is said to be situated in China, meaning probably Bhote. The making 
Manja a Dhyaiii or Celestial Bodhisatwa is a mere trick of modern superstition. The 
tdwn of Manj Pattan founded by Manja has perished, but tradition still gives it 
a locality half way between mmut Sambhu and the Pospati wood, and tradition 
is countenanced by the fact, that at this day quantities of building materials are often 
dug up on the assumed site of the town. 
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25. Dihy Abjapani, the chief followed by Hayagriva, Jatadhari 
lokeswara, and the rest, who came from Sukhavati Bhavan» pro- 
ceeded to the mountain Putala, and being thence called by the Raja 

Deva Huta to remove accumulated evila, was established with many 

• • 

rites in Lalitapur, be propitious to us all. 1 adore him. 

• • 

25. Hayagriva (said to be the same with Bhairava) Jatadhari and the rest rca 
Abjapanis (Padma Pani) warders and menials. The names of the rest arc 

1. Sudhana Kamara. 6. Akalmritya. 

2. Ajita. • 7^ Jaya. 

3. Aparajita. 8. Vijayu. 

4. Marsainya. ‘ 9. Abhaya Prada. 

5. Varada. 10. Dhanada 

The Buddhmargy legend here alluded to is not supported by the authSrity of any of 
the Bouddha scriptures of Nipal, but rests on mere tradition. Abja|tani is universally 
identified with Padma Pani, the fourth Dhyani Bodhisatwa. The a|f|)lication of 
the name and attributes of the Yogeswara Matsgendra Nath to this Deity is a 
corruption introduced* by the Siva Margi Newars, and scouted by the Bouddhas in whose 
hands exclusively is the ministry of Abjapani*s idol. The Bouddhas, however, have 
no objection to the Siva Margi Newars, and even Brahmanical Guorkhas making qffer^ 
ings to Padma Pani under any name they please, and in fact, all orders and sects 
unite in swelling the Yatra or procession of this Deity. The Bouddha tradition says, 
that upon the occurrence of a dreadful famine, Narcndra Deva, a Raja of Bbatgung and 
Bandhudatta, a Vajra Acharya of Pattan, invited Padma Pani to Nipal. A quaint 
distich familiar to the learned Bouddhas fixed the date of Padma Pani’s arrival at 1382 
years from the present time. This subject is worthy of more attention than 1 have 
yet given it. By due pains (and they shall not be wanting) I hope to procure 
hereafter some written account of this event. • 

Notice of two Marmots inhabiting respectively the plains of Tibet and 
the Himalayan Slopes near tq the Snows, and also of a Rhinolophus 
of the central region of Nepal, By B, H. Hodgson, Esq. 

1. Arctomys Himaloyanus of Catalogue. Potius, Tibetensis hodie. 
Mihj. Structure typical. Tail not exceeding in length one-fourth of 
the body and head. Molars five-four, first above unicuspide and 
cylindrical in its body and tuberculous on the crown : the rest double, 
low, fiat and rather hollow crowned, but with a slight heel on the inkier 
extremity (towards the tongue,) and a groove between two transverse 
ridges towards the cheek. Pelage of two sorts ; hair and wool : hair 
the more copious, straight, elastic, adpressed, rather harsh, an inch one- 
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eighth to one and a quarter long : wool wavy, a third less 4bng, not 
found on-the body below, or tail, or hgad, or limbs. Hair triannulate 
from the base, with dusky brown and yellow (of a canescent rather 
than rufegcent cast) and black, the last ring much the shortest, and 
found only on the upper surface of the body : the woolly fur biannulate 
only, wanting the dark tips of the hairs. * General external hue, a sub^ 
rufescent cat-grey : beneath from chin to vent yellow : limbs and 
cheeks the same, but deeper toned and inclining to rufous : bridge of 
nose and last two inches of tail/* dark brown. Twenty-two to twenty- 
four inches from snout to vent : tail with the hair, five and a half to 
six and a quarter. Palm and digits (exclusive of the nails) three and 
a quarter : T’lanta, ditto ditto, three and six -sixteenths. Sexes alike, 
and of nearly equal size. 

Habitat Tibet. Social and gregarious. 

2. Arclomys Hemachalanus^ Mihi, Structure typical, but the digits 
furnished with a basal membrane. Tail exceeding a third of the length 
of the animal. Molars five-four, the firs tin upper jaw as in the last : 
the rest transverse and having their broad crowns sulcated round a 
horse-shoe ridge, in lower jaw cupped between four tubercles placed at 
the angles of each tooth. Pelage softer and fuller than in the above, 
of two sorts, or hair and wool, and nearly in equal quantities* Hairs 
straight, fine, elastic, and about one inch long : wool w'avy and two- 
thirds only the length of the hair. Both hair and wool triannulate 
from the base with dusky, rufescent, and black, and nearly in equal pro- 
portions, the dark tips being ample wherever they exist, that is, on all 
the superior surface of the body and head, but not on the belly, nor 
liipbs, nor sides of the head, nor ears ;f general colour dark grey with a 
full rufous tinge which is rusty and almost ocherous red on the sides 
of the head, ears, and limbs, especially in summer. Bridge of nose and 
last inch, of the tail dusky brown. Head and body above strongly 
mixed with black, which hue equals or exceeds the pale one on those 
parts. From snout to rump twelve to thirteen inches. Tail five and 
a quarter' to five and a half. Palma, less than the nails, two and three- 
sixteenths. Planta, ditto ditto, two and fifteen-sixteenths. Sexes alike, 
and of nearly equal size. 

Habitat the Himalaya with the Bhote pergannahs or Cach&r in the 
Immediate vicinity of the snow's. Social and gregarious. 
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Rem&rks . — I cannot doubt that the above two species are distinct, 
because the Trans- Uemalayan. animal is nearly twice as Urge as the 
Hemalayan, and possesses a proportionately much shorter tail, not* to 
dwell on the difference of habitat, which however seems to be invaria- 
ble. In structure and in manners the two species,^ for the most part, 
correspond entirely, and the difference of colours is chiefly in intensity 
of hue. * 

Many years ago I possessed, alive, a specimen of the larger or Tibe- 
tan species of Marmot, which was as%ame as a rabbit, and lived at large 
in the house. 1 have lost my notes on it, but recur to the fact, lest any 
one should tax me with multiplying species incautiously. I cannot 
now doubt, on full consideration, that the larger and legser species are 
distinct ; and 1 may add, that in my old specimen of the larger one, the 
crowns of the cheek teeth are nearly levelled by attrition. I have 
recently had two or three of the lesser species alive for months in my 
garden. The last lived above a year and quarter with me, when it died 
of an accidental wound. These individuals dwelt together in amity, 
were very somnolent by day, more active towards night and in warm 
weather, but did not fall into a permanent sleep in the cold season, 
perhaps because they were regularly exposed to the sun in the day 
time, '^ey were fed on dry grains and on fruits, such as pears, pome- 
granates, and plantains. They slept rolled info a ball and buried in 
the straw, with which their case was amply sup*plied. Over their meals 
they would frequently chatter a good deal in a very audible tone, but 
were usually quite silent. They were very tame and gintle for the 
most part, but would sometimes bite and scratch like rabbits, uttering 
a somewhat similar cry. On foflt they are by no means active, though 
more so than the Rhizomys. Nor are they very prone to digging, but 
will slowly excavate a subterrene abode for themselves if permitted. 
Their structure is plantigrade, but of the ambulatory, not fossorial or 
scansorial modification of that type ; and, whilst their massive heads 
and jaws and powerful incisors indicate immense power in reaching, as 
well as masticating their food, their talons exhibit no development of 
the pre-eminent digging type. The following particulars of the external 
and internal organization of the lesser species will probably prove 
acceptable to the real students of Zo{[logy. Head large, massive, 
conico- depressed, with eyes and ears equally and considerably remote 

cl ir 
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(1^ inch). Culmlnal line of the head considerably arched along the 
nasal bridge, at the end of which the curve is lost in the prominence 
of ^he orbits, and subsequently in the fatness of all the cerebral part of 
the head, muzzle nude in .front only, and not grooved. Upper lip not 
cleft, but full and incurved to the sides, so that the inside or palate is 
partially hairy. Lower lip very short and adpressed, nares short, 
ovoid, scarcely angulated or turned to the sides. Incisors very strong, 
whiter rounded anteally, the upper pair directed nearly downwards, the 
lower pair forwards in a small crescented curve from the bases, where 
a large mass of gland is found on dissection, but no cheek pouch. 
Molars five-fourths, the first above unicuspide, and furnished with one 
tubercle on the subconic crown : the rest with broad transverse crowns, 
either cupped between four tubercles at the corners, or sunk within a 
horse-shoe ridge, the ends of which point to the cheek. Mustachios 
longish reaching to ears, not rigid, but very elastic. A similar but 
smaller tuft on each cheek, and above and before each eye, and others 
still smaller on the chin and behind the carpus, as well as before it or 
in front of the arm. Eyes medial, midway from snout to ear, pupil 
oblong. Ears small, erect, rounded, as broad at top almost as below, 
and very simple in structure, or devoid of all membranous processes. 
Helix inflected anteally, but not Assured posteally, and m||^erately 
clad, inside and out, as far down as the conch, the longest hairs forming 
a fringe along the uppef margin, but not so that the ears can be called 
tufted. Body full, moderately elongated : limbs medial, plantigrade, 
ambulatory, tf moderate subequal strength before and behind. Fore- 
arm about as long as the hand, including the wrist and nails. Palm 
wholly nude, soft, pretty full with two'large subtrigonal basal or carpal 
pads, the inner of which supports and envelopes the rudimentary thumb, 
which has however its tip free and furnished with an andromorphous 
nail. There are three round terminodigital balls for the four fingers 
which are gradated as in man’s hand, but have their bases connected 
by a distinct crescented membrane. Behind the digits are about as long 
and as stout as before, and are similarly connected by membrane, but 
the fifth digit or thumb is here fully developed and free, as long 
proportionately as in our hand, but rather feebler than the other digits, 
and having like them an ante||], not antagonistic position. The sole is 
nude to the heel, and about twice as long as the longest digit, soft and 
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smooth, with four proximate roundish balls for the bases of the five digits, 
and two small vague ones for the metatarse placed subcentrall/ as to 
the entire length of the planta, and transversely in the same line. The 
tail without the hair is about half the length of the body jvithout the 
head. It is not thick at the base, and thence gradually tapers, being 
rather fuller of hair than the body, and the half exceeding the tail 
itself by about one inch, where it forms a blunt termination. 

The anal and genital parts are void of any peculiar glands or j)ores. 
In the females the teats are twelve, and extend from the armpits to the 
back of the groins. In one specimen I hud but ten mammae: the 
larger species has twelve decidedly. The talons have the general cha- 
racter of those of our Mesobema, [olim Urva'jy being of medial subequal 
size, hardly larger before than behind, moderately compressed, rounded 
above, and scooped below towards their blunt extremities. The 
intestines in one specimen (female) measured ten feet and four inches : 
in another (male) eight feet and a half, and in the former the stomach 
along the greater arch was five inches and a half, and along the lesser 
two inches, while in the latter it was only four by one and a half. In 
the female, whose intestinal canal was ten-four, the caecum was found at 
three- two from the anal, and was two inches long by one and a half in 
diamabsr, cylindric in shape and curved Innately as it lay in situ. 
The larger gut was one inch wide, and the le^er half that width. The 
stomach was purely 4nembranous and (as flatted on a table) of an at- 
tenuate pyriform shape, having the upper orihee terminal, and the 
lower remote from it, but so as to leave a good sized fundus. 

N. B. — There is a prior description of the large Marmot in the 
Journal, Vol. X, p. 777 * 


* 111 Mr. Ogilby’s * Memoir on the Mammalogy of the Himalayas,' published m Dr. 
lloylc'b Volume on the ^otanical productions of that immense range, we read that — 
* Dr. Falconer, in the report of his recent journey to Cashmere and Little Tibet, men- 
tions a rodent under the name of the Tibet Marmot, which he says was first found on a 
bleak and rocky tract of country, immediately after passing to the northern slope of 
the great Himalayan range; but we have no further knowledge of its characters: 
however, this is precisely the locality in which mammals of this dcsdliption might 
naturally be expected to abound." * 

It is not improbable that the Lepujs hispidus, Pearson, described in the ‘ Bengal 
Sporting Magazine,’ as quoted by Dr. McClelland in Proc, Zool, Soc. for 1839, p, 
152, should also be referred to this genus ; I hope to be soon able to procure specimens 
of it. — Cur. As. Soc, * 
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3. Rhinolophui Pemiger^ Mihi. Structure typical. Inguinal teats, 
distinl^t large cup-shaped frontal sinus. Tongue considerably exten- 
sile, fleshy, full, smooth anteally, subpapillate towards the gullet, nose- 
plate spre^/ling amply to sides^ and exceeding the edge of the upper 
lip, flat and free all round the margin, merely membranous, furnished 
with two salient processes, whereof the lower or anteal one is like a 
door-knocker, and the upper or posteal, a graduate spire. Ears very large, 
much longer than the head, shaped like a broad acutely pointed leaf, 
transversely striate, nude save at base,*their fine points slightly drooped ; 
the false or inner ear semicircular in form, and anteally much attached 
to the cheek, so as to fold over the orifice of the auditory passage, 
where it doubles upon the anteal part of the helix. Tail six-jointed, 
shorter thaij^ the body, and its full membrane squared nearly between 
the spread radii or metatarsal processes. Wings ample: thumb free 
and furnished with a nail : first finger one-jointed and no nail ; the rest 
three-jointed and unarmed. Fur longish, very soft, lax and slightly 
curled. Colour uniform black, embrowned on the nude cutaneous parts, 
slighted tipped with silver on the back. Snout to rump three inches 
and a quarter (female,) tail two and one-eighth ; head one and five- 
sixteenths, expanse seventeen ; ears from anteal base one and eleven- 
sixteenths, from the crown of the head or posteal base one and six- 
sixteenths ; fore arm tn^ and five-eighth ; second or longest finger 
four ; leg or tarse one and three-eighth ; foot from os calcis to end of 
talons thirteen-sixteenths. 

Habitat, the central region of the Sub-Himalayas : shy : never ap- 
proaches houses or the cultivated country : dwells in the deep forests 
and caves of the more precipitous mouirtains. [Mr. Hodgson has sent 
some other spicees of this genus, with descriptions ; but as the Society 
expects shortly to receive from Europe M. Temminck’s Monograph of 
the Rhinolophi^ I deem it better to await the ai^val of that treatise 
on the group, before venturing to determine Mr. Hodgson’s and some 
other species of Horse-shoe Bats in the Museum. — Cur, As, Soc,'] 

Nepali Pehruarpi 1843. B. H. Hodgson. 
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Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 

Wednesday Evening^ Srd May, 1843. 

The Houourable W. W. Birr, President, in the Chair. , 

Captain Goodwyn and Lieut. Straciiey, of the Corpa of Engineers, pro- 
posed at the last Meeting, were ballotted for and duly cleeted Members of 
the Soeiety. • 

Ordered. — That the usual eommunication of the election be made to 
Capt. Goodwyn and Lieut. Straciiey, sftid that they be furnished with the 
rules of the Society for their guidance. • . 

Messrs. Brandrcth and Cust C. S. were proposed as Members of the So- 
ciety by the Honourable the President, seconded by Sir W. II. Seton. 

Library. • 

The following Books were laid before the Meeting ; — 

Books received for the Meeimg of the Asiatic Society, on the \^rd May, 1843. 

The Oriental Christian Spectator. Bombay, April 1843. Second Scries. Vol. iv. 
No. 4. Presented by the Kditor. • 

Proceedings of the London Electrical Society, 1842-3, pts. Olh and 6th. Presented 
by the Society. ^ 

London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Philosophical Magazine and Journal of Science. 
Srd Series. December 18^12. Vol. xxi, No. 140. 

Annals and Magazine of Natural History. London, November 1842. Vol. x, No. 64. 

Statistike Tabeller for Hongeriget Norge ler till 5e. Reekke irreg. (Tableaux 
Statistiques sur la Norvege. Scric 1cr,*5o.) Presented by the University of 
Christiania. 

Nyt Magazin for Naturvidenskaberne 11 Hcfter (Nouveau Magazin pour les 
Sciences Naturclles, publiee par la Society* Physiographique Ti Christiana, 11 
Cahiers). Presented by ditto ditto. 

Loerebog i Mechaniken of Chr. ilanstoen, 2baDde, (Cours complet de la Mechanique, 
par le Professeur C. Ilansteen, 2 tomes). Presented by ditto ditto. 

** Hcimskringla*' eller Snorre Sturlosons Norskc Kongers Sagaer med 3dc, Karter 
og fure Slaalsteb, (Chroniques des Anciens Hois de la Norvegu, par Snorre Sturlc- 
sons, edits par T. Aall, avec Cartes et beaucoup de Planches). Presented by 
ditto ditto. 

Abels Varker, 2bande, ((Euvres completes du Mathematicien Novegicu, N. H.Abel, 
redigees par ordre du Hoi, par Ic Professeur B, Holmboe). Presented by ditto 
ditto. * 

Descriptio Ornamentorum Aureorumet Nummorum iu Norvegia Hepertorum, 1823, 
scripsit C. Holflboe. • Presented by ditto ditto, (2 copies). 

De Nummis medii Aevi, in Norvegia nuper Hepertis particula Posterior, 1837, Pre- 
sented by ditto ditto. 
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AarsberetDing for det Kongelige Norske Frederiks Univereitets for Aaret 18 
llAnnu^ire de I’Universite, 1840). Presented by ditto ditto. 

Norges Statistik af Schweigaard. Ist deel, (Statistique de la Norvdge, par Schwei- 
* gaard, tome ler). Presented by ditto ditto. 

De Mutrtionibus Virga: Magiieticic, Auctore Christophoro Hanstecn, 181*2. Pre- 
sented by ditto ditto. * 

Index Scholarum cn Universitate Regia Fredericiana, 59 ejiis Semestri, 1842. 
Presented by ditto ditto, (2 copies). . f 

Gaea Norvcgica, 1838, Earstex Heet. Presented by ditto ditto.^ 

Universitetcrne i Christianas. Upsala, 1836. Presented by ditto ditto. 

De Prisca re Monetaria Norvegi9e,jicrifisit C. A. Holmboe, 1841. Presented by 
ditto ditto. 

Indby Dclsesskrift i Anlidning of den Hbitideligc Nedlceggclse of Grundstenen til 
Nye Byginger for det Kongeligc Norske Frederiks Universitet Trediveaarsdagen 
eftcr dets Stiftelsc den *2den September, 1841. Presented by ditto ditto. 

Read Itfiter from Mr. Oificiating Secretary Davidson, No. 48, of 12th 
ultimo, communicating tbo acknowledgments of the Government for the 
oiTer, by the Society, of copies of a Sindee Vocabulary about to be published 
under its superintendence, and stating, that ttienty-five copies of the work 
would be sufficient for the use of Government. 

Read letter ffom Capt. II. M. Durand, Private Secretary to the Right 
Honourable the Governor General of 8th ultimo, informing the Secretary 
that His Lordship would wish twenty-four copies of ttie Sindee Vocabulary 
to be sent to the Government of Bombay, the like number to the Secretary 
in the Political Departjncnt with the Governor General, and one copy 
to Major Leech, C. B. 

Read letter from N. b. E. Bajllib, Esq. of 24th ultimo, accepting the 
office of Member of Committee of Papers, and promising to render every 
assistance in his power to the best of his ability. 

Read the following letter from Mr. R. S. Maling, of 2nd ultimo, present- 
ing specimen of some Oil extracted from N u?s, the produce of trees called 
by the Natives Nipal Ukrote, 

Dbar Sir, — 1 beg to forward herewith a small quantity of Oil extracted from Nuts 
the produce of trees called by the natives Nepal Ukrote, of which 1 have some few in 
my compound. I am unable to give you the real name of the tree, but in order that 
you may discover it, 1 send you, accompanying, some of its leaves and blossom, also 
some of the nuts it bears. Thc^eaves so far as 1 can recollect, are precisely similar 
to those of the Sycamore, and the tree itself resembles it very much, so far so indeed 
as to lead me to suppose, (until 1 observed the nuts it bore,) that it was the Sycamore 
tree. From enquiries that 1 have made, 1 learn that the full%TOwn trees 1 have 
were planted by Mr. Clerk of tho Civil Service, some *28or 30 years back ; they flourish 
well here, and arc of sper.dy growth. I planted some last rainy season, which are already 
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live and six feet high, the tree itself is ornamental, and to shew how profitable a plan- 
tation of them would be if cultivated for the sake of the oil, I annex the followiijig : — 

Say, 40 Trees upon each Beegah, 40 

Each Tree averaging maund of oil • 






Such oil would fetch at the least even in Calcutta, 12 Us. i 
per maund. I 


60 

J2 


Rs. 720 each Beegah, 

from which must be deducted the cost of manufacture, which, however, would«in all 
likelihood be paid for by any crop on the same ground, such as Indigo, Mustard, &c. &c. 
I extracted the oil sent you by pressure, in a manner exactly similar to that in use in 
the manufacture of cold drawn castor oil ; the nut itself I have eaten, and found very 
palatable, far more so 1 think than the walnut, and I never experienced any bad effects 
from eating it. The natives say it is a purgative, but 1 did not find it^so. At the present 
season the tree is particularly handsome, being covered with a handsome white blossom, 
which contrasts well with the large dark leaf of the tree. It is my intention to send 
some of the young plants I have to the Agricultural Society, and 1 shall have much 
pleasure in sending you as many young trees, and as much seed as you may require. 

Yours very faithfully, 

Baugundee,^ld Aprilt 1843. W. Maling. 

P. S. — You will not fail to observe the remarkable difference' between the leaves 
attache^ to the blossoim and those separate, and yet they are off the same tree. 

Read the following Letter and Memorandum from Captain Maclgod, of 
Moulmein, of 10th ultimo, on a Hpcciracn of Black Dye, of which samples 
were on the table : — 

• 

Mv DEAR Torrens, 

The accompanying will speak for itself, the black colour conveyed by the Dye is 
the most beautiful I have seen. 1 would write more on the subject, but the letter and 
the Dye have just reached me, and i fear to delay, the Steamer being on the point of 
starting. Yours very truly, 

Moulmein, ii)th Apr tly 1813. W. Macleou. 

Zimmay, February, 1843. 

** 1 have the pleasure of sending you a specimen of the Black Dye. 1 made the cxperi* 
ment myself, and find it is produced from the pulp growing round a kind of plum of a 
very light colour inside, until broke, exposed to the air and sun, when it gradually 
assumes the intense Black Dye, and becomes insoluble iu water, and must go through the 
same process as Indigo, both being insoluble in water. The manner of dying silk is 
very simple ; it is immersed in a quantity of the pulp mixed with water sufficiently thin, 
and either dipped or rolled over the silk which immediately being exposed to the sun 
grows darker, and if not sufficiently dyed, this is repeated ; it requires but a small quan- 
tity to dye a quantity of silk. 

I shall bring down with me a piece of Long Cloth 1 have had dyed ; the process of 
dying cotton is different, it is first put in a solution of Indigo, dried, and then immersed 
and exposed to dry, becomes entirely black. The natives keep the Indigo in solution; with 
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it is mixed a great quantity of lime; no boiling or hot water is used in the process. Should 
you have an, opportunity, send the specimen to the Society in Calcutta in my name, and 
[ will bring a box down to be sent to England, as well as some Indigo ; and enquire of 
thorn, if there is any premium for the production of a Black Dye that requires no 
sulphate of riron. 

Read the following letter from Professor Holmboe, of the university of 
Christiana. 

Christiana, le 21 Sept. 

Messieurs. 

Les Directeurs de la Societe Asiatique de Calcutta. 

Etant informe par mon compatriote Mr^ fionnevie, que Messieurs veiuleot bieii 
vous mettrc en rapport avec iiotre Universite alin d’echangcr des articles scientifiques, 
jc prends la liberte d*envoyer ci-joints 215 monnoies, dont les 160 sont do la maison 
d’Oldeubourgh, non plus en cours, et les 55 dcs monnoies du Time siecle re^emment 
decouvertes, bur lesquelies j’ai public uii memoire, dont un cxemplaire est aussi 
ci-joiut. 

Rossedant deja plusieurs dcs monnoies, que les Anglais ont fait frapper pour les 
Indes, il nous scraitparticuliurcmeiit agr^able de rccevoir des pieces frappees par les 
princes indigenes. Sur tout il nous interesserait beacoup dc recevoir de celles, 
qui passunt sous le nom de Indo'Scythiqucs ou Indo-bactriques, et dont Messieurs 

Masson et llonigberger ont trouv6 de grandes quantites dans RAlfghanistan. 

Veuillcz agreer I* assurance de la parfaite consideration, avec laquelle ja*i I’hon- 
ncur d’etre, 

Messiers, * 

Votre tres humble cl tres obcissant serviteur, 

F. Holmuoe, 

Prqfesseur des Langues Orientales A V Universite 
Hoyate de C}iristiania, et Directeur de son Cabinet de Medailles. 

Read the following letters, giving cover to papers for publication in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society ; viz. of 21st April, from Mr. Officiating Se- 
cretary Davidson, with a Report by Mr. Commissioner Lushinoton, on the 
results of the mining experiment conducted at Pokhree in Gurhwal.” 

Of 15th April, from Capt. H. M. Durand, with a brief History of Khelat, 
by Major Leech, C. B., and a Journal of a Tour through parts of the Pun- 
jab and of Afighanistan, by Agha Abbas of Sheraz, arranged* and translated 
by M^jor Leech, C. B. 

Of ilth April, from £. C. Ravenshaw, Esq. C. S. with a memorandum on 
the construction of a ** Portable Meridian,” ordered to be published ac- 
cordingly. 

Read letter from Mr. James Reynolds, Secretary of the Oriental Trans- 
lation Fund, dated London, Hth February 1843, requesting remittance 
of the subscription of the Asiatic Society for 1842 and 1843, amounting 
to £21. 

The remittance ordered to be made by a set of bills. 
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The Secretary presented to the Society sundry Fife Arms of the manufac- 
ture of Lahore, Cabool, and various places of Ilindoostan, Ifeing as fol- 
lows : — * • , 

Dokh. or lllndoostancc cut-and-thrust Sword. ^ 

Two Pebhawur Firelocks, mounted after the Native and Enjrlish fashions, lock made 
by Caslimecrcc Gunsmiths of Loodiaiia to imitate Tower iock^ 

A Gun. 

X Lahore Matchlock, purchased from one of Runjeet Singh’s Ghorchurras. 

Knife used by the tribes about the Khybur Pass, as Afrcedccs, Momunds, &c. 

A small box, containing some dust qf the Sandal- wood gates of Somnath was also 
presented, and examined by the Members, f he impression was general, that the gates 
were really of Sandal- wood. A copy of the Inscription and the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Engineer Officers had been sent with the box, but had been sent off for early 
insertion in the Journal without any copy being retaingKl. ‘The drawing of the gates 
had not yet reached the Secretary’s hands. The subject was thes'efore ordered to be 
again brought to notice at the next Meeting. • 

Read the following Report from the Curator of the Museum of Economic 
Geology, for the month of April last : — 

Report of the Curator Museum Economic Geology for the month of April. 

Museum Economic Geology . — We have completed searching out and arranging our 
Indian Cupper Ores, and the collccticm comprising 72 specimens from Kemaon, Gurh- 
wal, Nepal, Shekawattce, Ajinere, Nellorc, and Ramreeis now upon the table. Much 
is yet wanting to complete this series, but we shall no doubt soon receive contributions. 
Mr. Commissioner Lushington’s report on the Government experimental working of 
the Kemaon mines, which is presented this evening from Government, is a highly 
valuable record for future guidance, but we may remaik upon it, that the outlay and 
the depth penetrated are trilling when compared with mjning adventures in Europe, so 
that rich beds or veins may still remain to be reached by future adventurers in this 
locality. 

Mr. Blundell, Commissioner, Tenasserim Provinces, has sent us an interesting paper, 
with specimens, being an analysis by Dr. Ure of London of the Magnetic Iron Ores 
and Limestones of Tavoy, which are lyion the table. Hfe letter is as follows : — 

Moulmein^ 7th Aprils 1843. 

My de All Sir, — H aving last year sent home some specimens of the Iron Ores of these 
Provinces, I have lately received a chemical analysis of them by Dr. A. Ure, and think- 
ing they might prove acceptable in the Museum of Economic Geology, I now beg to 
forward to your address, a box containing similar specimens. 

Inclosed is a copy of the memorandum which accompanied the specimens 1 sent to 
England, and of Dr. Ure’s report on them. 

The box is on board the Honorable Company’s Steamer Hooghly^ andVill be deli- 
vered to you by Captain Ross. 

Yours truly, 

G. H. Blundell. 

From Captain Ncwbold, M. N. 1. Assistant Commissioner of Kurnoul, we have to 
acknowledge a^pecimen of a remarkable barren soil from that part of Southern India, 
the label to which best describes it. . 

'# 

3 T 
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Jairi Soil from Kurnout, infertile, very impervious (o water, used for flat roofs of 
native houses «n Kurnoul as a protection against rains. 

I have not yet been able to examine this soil, but it is remarkably like one from 
Cheduba brought by Captain Halsted, also quite infertile, and is probably like it, ren- 
dered so by b£ing almost a pulverulent Iron Ore, rather than a soil. 

Geological and MineralogicaU — We have received from the University of Christiana, 
in addition to several valuable works noticed in the Librarian’s report, a small but valu- 
able scries of Fossils and Geological and Mineralogical Specimens, in all 50 in number, 
which are on the table. Of these, the Fossil and Geological Specimens arc entirely new 
to our collection, but some few of the Mineralogical ones we already possessed. It is 
to the exertions of Captain Bonne vie of liirhout, a member of that University, that the 
Society is indebted for this very handsome donation, which it will be our duty to return 
in the best manner wc can, and by the earliest opportunity. Captain Bonnevie’s letter 
is as follows; — 

To the Secretary of the Asiatic Society^ Calcutta. 

Sir, — It is-^bout nine months since, at the suggestion of Mr. Blyth, I wrote to the 
University of Christiana in Norway, proposing an interchange of natural productions 
and scientific works between that body and the Asiatic Society. 1 have now the honor 
to enclose a letter, with accompanying lists of articles sent by the University, and beg 
to inform you, that the packages shall be forwarded to the Society immediately on their 
arrival. 

1 have been requested to inform the Society, that in the list of minerals, the **Acmite** 
Crystal, No. 35, is now very scarce, as the spot where it is found is becoming exhausted, 
and also, that the specimen of ** Gadolinite” No. 44 is of great value. It is a very rare 
production, and mostly found in small pieces mixed with other substances. 

The University would feel very gratified to receive in return any minerals or rare 
fossils peculiar to Asia, and if procurable, Casts in Gypsum of the cranium of the Sivathe- 
rium and other fossil animals of the like kind that have been discovered in this country. 

In the lists of books, you will observe a work styled ** De Mutationibus Virg® Magne- 
tic®,” by Professor Hansteen. 1 have been requested by him to suggest to scientific 
men in India, to make as many observations us possible on the dip and the variation of 
the Needle. As the suggestion of a learned and influential body like the Asiatic So- 
ciety will have weight, when those of a humble individual like myself would be deem- 
ed presumptuous ; perhaps the Society will be lind enough to assist the Professor by 
urging these observations on its numerous scientific members scattered ovej^ India. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

RoNGPoiifi, Your most obedient servant, 

The \^th February^ 1843. C. S. Bonnbvie. 

Mr. Frith has kindly sent us a curious specimen of Wood reduced to brown Goal and 
Lignite, which was taken from a well now digging at Dum-Dum by his father. 

• II. PlDDlNGTON, 

Curo/tcr, Museum Economy Geology. 

For all the Presentations, the thanks of the Society were accorded. 
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l^xtract from Note Book regarding the Genus Paussus, By Capt. W. 

J. E. Boyes, ^th Light Cavalry ^ Assistant to the Commissioner 

Kemaon and Gurwhal^ with four Plates. 

[We have, from press of matter and other causes, been hitherto unable to do justice 
to Capt. Boyes* valuable and interesting communication : not tl.e last we hope from 
his pen on a subject so little known, and of such boundless extent as Indian Ento* 
mology ; and those who know the difficulties attending the creditable execution of deli- 
cate plates by native artists, will we trust, as well as the author, make due allowances 
for our anxiety that his beautiful labours should not be marred in our hands. — Eds.] 


Having observed that the genus Paussus among the Coleopterpus In> 
sects, has been placed with the Tetramerae in every work on Entomology 
it has hitherto been my fortune to perus^ I am induced to forward to 
you the accompanying extracts from a note book which J have kept 
some time past, in hopes that the observations therein cited, may in- 
duce othtrs more competent than myself to observe, and perhaps assign 
what I conceive might be a fitter place to the above-mentioned Genus. 

Stark in -his Natural History, correctly states, as far as 1 can vouch 
from my own experience, that the number of joints in the tarsus of- the 
Paussus is five^ which circumstance alone, should, I imagine, have 
proved a sufficient .reason, for the removal of this Genus *from the 
Tetramerous to the Pentamerous section of Coleopterse ; but as it will 
be observed from the following notes, that in addition to its general 
form, which in outward appearance approximates to many of the 
Garabici, that it is also, similarly with several of the latter genus. 
No. 138. New Series, No. 54. 3 k 
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endowed with the faculty of crepitation, attended with the same results 
observable*' in many of these, their removal may (1 think) wefl be 
warranted from the place they now hold to somewhere in the vicinity 
of Aptinus or Brachinus 

Regarding their form, it may be noticed, that the head is generally 
narrower than the thorax, or at most of the same width, eyes promi- 
nent, mostly reniform, sometimes ovaliform or gibbous ; the body when 
viewed from above appears oblong, with the elytra either of one 
breadth throughout, or narrowed' anteriorly, depressed and truncated 
posteriorly in most species ; those which have the elytra of a uniform 
breadth, curved or sub-cylindrical above, present a rounded emargina- 
tion to the wing cases at their latter extremities. The palpi though 
small, are iialient, the labial ones being subulate ; those of the maxilla- 
ries appear composed of four joints, of which the first is thicker than 
the rest ; they difier from the labials in being arched from about mid- 
way, turning inwards until their apices are so approximated, that they 
appear to meet. 

The abdomen is oblong, oval and tumid at the posterior extremity, 
sometimes of one breadth throughout, but more generally narrowed 
anteriorly. The femur in each fore-leg presents in many species a 
longitudinal and rather deep sulcus, which when the leg is contracted 
admits the tibia. The* tarsus is composed of five joints, of which the 
first, though very minute and nearly concealed beneath the spine of 
the tibia, is still very distinguishable with a magnifier, particularly 
when the insect is in motion. The thorax resembles the form which 
obtains in tj;iat part of most of the Carabici, being generally cordiform, 
truncated posteriorly, with margins produced, though some species 
have it angulated in front and irregular. # 

In Right, the Paussi are exceedingly easy and agile, the lower wing 
when expanded being in comparison to the size of the insect of large 
dimensions, and when they alight, the movement is so sudden, and the 
elytra are closed so instantaneously over the lower wings, that they 
appear as having dropped down to the spot on whi^ they rest, and 
where they generally remain several seconds previous to again at- 
tempting to move ; facts which I have also remarked as practised by 
many Carabici. Its walk, however, entirely differs from that of this 
last mentioned genus, for instead of being nimble and occasionally 
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rapid, 1 have never seen it moving but in a slow and sedate manner, at 
which time the antennae are extended to the front of the bead, and to 
these is occasionally given an upward vibratory motion. What should 
bring these insects in nearer conjunction with the genus Cai;^bus is the 
curious fact, that on being seized they emit from the anus a ver^ acrid 
liquid, accompanied by an explosion, and attended with a strong scent 
resembling that produced by Brachiiii, and other allied genera when 
similarly treated ; and although in minuter quantities, it is abundantly 
sufficient to produce a very sensfblesheat, and the crepitation may be 
distinctly heard and felt. Wherever the skin has been subjected to 
its action, discoloration immediately ensues of a reddish brown color, 
which soon after turns to a brownish black, resembling the ^ain pro- 
duced by the touch of caustic, and which remains permanently fixed 
for many days after. 

The explosion is occasionally repeated three or four times succes- 
sively, at which periods a vapor may be observed to accompany each 
crepitation, attended with a strong, and very penetrating odour, some- 
thing like that of nitric acid. 

In one species I possess, the last segment of the abdomen is provided 
with two large bundles of hairs, resembling densely set brushes, which 
under the microscope are objects well worthy of examination ; each 
hair appears like a fibre of golden-colored glass, and so closely are they 
arranged, that it is only on being disturbed Ahat their true character 
can be discerned; yet notwithstanding the aid afforded by the move- 
ment, the hairs composing this curious appendage are only so far 
separable as to appear like a wetted painting brush. In another insect 
of the same genus, and probably differing only from the above-men- 
tioned one in sex, the abdomen beneath, near the penultimate segment, 
is provided with two curved spines in addition to the hairy protu- 
berance already noted. In a third, the posterior end of each elytra 
gives support to a moveable incurved spine, projecting over the last 
segment of the abdomen, and which when submitted to the microscope, 
appears strongly accuminate, and somewhat in the form of the ex- 
tremity of a scorpion’s sting. 

In addition to these curious organs, several species are provided near 
the exterior margin of the elytra, at the posterior extremity, with a 
small papillaceous follicle, giving cover to an elongated appendage of 
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the same description, which is attached to the upper exterior margin 
of the abdomen, and which by the aid of a pin’s point may be lifted up, 
and in a slight degree outspread, but collapsing immediately the im- 
pediment i^ removed. It would be difRcult to assign reasons for the 
different addenda in the form of these insects, and observation alone 
can afford a clue tb their uses, but that they are objects of extreme 
utility, and perhaps absolutely necessary in their economy as is easily to 

be conceived. Possibly the last mentioned appendages may be a 
» 

source of further protection granted ‘these curious insects, which are 
brought into play as danger may threaten ; for in one I captured on the 
night of the 30th ultimo, and which flew into the lights on the table, 
1 observed that when placed under the microscope, if these papillae 
were touched, tliat they possessed the power of discharging a yellowish 
milky liquid, resembling pus in consistency, and which speedily over- 
spread the lower part of the elytron, granulating into small egg- 
shaped grains. On repeating the irritation the same results occurred, 
and in order to be certain of the fact, I tried each elytron twice with 
the same effect. In my first trial the emission was so sudden and took 
me so much by surprise, that viewing the insect through the medium 
of the microscope, 1 fancied it sufficiently near to be injurious, and 
incontinently let it fall. I should mention, that in all these trials, each 
emission was accompanied with a faint acidulous odour. Although the 
appearance of each discharge obtained on the elytron, I am inclined 
to believe, that properly speaking, it issued from the foliaceous appen- 
dage on the abdomen, and that it spread over the wing case in con- 
sequence of the peculiar shape of the shards at the part which over- 
laps the extremity of the above- mentioned organ, but my experiments 
were unfortunately closed, ere I could satisfy my doubts, as my servant 
in removing the microscope to another table contrived to lose my spe- 
cimen ; since which I have been unsuccessful in making a recapture. 
At one time previous to my loss, 1 was inclined to believe that a mi- 
nute perforation existed in the exterior angle of each elytron, with 
margins sufficiently elastic to allow the liquid to pass through, closing 
immediately after the emission, but I could not bring myself to any 
certainty on this point. 

After capture, the Paussus may be made to lose its powers of crepi- 
tation by too much irritation, at which time it will resort to a very 
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common rtuse practised by many insects, and similate death, contract- 
ing all its legs towards, but not close to, the abdomen, in nidiich posi- 
tion it will remain so long as it continues to be disturbed. Th^s 
circumstance, as far as I have hitherto noticed, is not a comgion prac- 
tice among the Carabici, though very generally adopted by almost all 
the Heteromerm. * 

I may here observe, that many of the latter section of Coleopterm 
possess the power of forcing out a very caustic liquid, which exudes 
from the pores of the abdomen, dhd«at the joints between the femur 
and tibia of each leg, %. practice commonly resorted to when they are 
being seized. This liquid stains the skin wherever it happens to touch, 
to a purplish black, remaining on the part for many days after ; and so 
corrosive is its nature, that it is only when the epidermis^ peels off, 
that the stain is removed. If plunged in hot water, a strong emission 
takes place from the anus, and the water is discolored to a purple, or 
ink black, according to the number of insects used, or requiring to be 
killed. Ill a similar treatment of a Paussus, a crepitation may be heard, 
and the abdomen becomes greatly distended, probably by rarefaction 
of air contained in vessels which give their assistance in its explosive 
powers, and the part retains the inflated appearance until a small per- 
foration has been made in it with a needle’s point, or such like instru- 
ment, which allowing the escape of the confined air, enables the abdo- 
men to contract to its natural size. The same fact is peculiarly re- 
markable in many species of Brachinus. 

Regarding the habits of the Paussus, my experience can give little 
or no aid, for of the seven species which 1 possess, one was captured 
on a heap of manure while searching for Slaptryini at Mhow in Mahra ; 
a second came accidentally into my net while sweeping in some high 
grass at Sultanpore, Benares ; three species were taken at night, gene- 
rally between the hours of nine and ten f. m., having been attracted by 
the light on ^e table; another was rescued from the clutches of a small 
blacf ant, which circumstance I notice merely, because a belief exists, 
that the Paussi inhabit ant-hills, and the last was found crawling up 
the wall of my bathing room, from which the only conclusion I can 
arrive at is, that they are most frequently op the wing at a late hour of 
the night, and as noted in my (memoranda, generally after rain. I now 
proceed to give the extracts alluded to, just as they stand, together 
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with drawings, from which the accompanying sketches have been taken. 
The originals being colored, I have preferred doing the copies in 
qjutline, that a lithograph might be the more readily and correctly 
produced^ should this article be considered worthy of publication. The 
original drawings have in all instances been taken from the living 
insect, and which *[ shall be happy to forward if required. In the two 
first. Nos. 1 and 2, the minutiae were not alluded to, and being at 
some distance from my collection, I regret 1 am at present unable to 
give any delineations of their forms { latterly, having taken greater in- 
terest in the genus, more has been done, and it^ow only remains with 
me to assure you, that in the facts and experiments cited, I have 
always leaned to the doubtful side, and I therefore trust, that the 
errors wh}.ch have crept in, (either as regarding the characterizing of 
my specimens, or the conclusions 1 may have arrived at,) will receive 
the indulgence an unpractised hand may merit. 

No. 1. Fig. 1. — Mhow, July 19, 1839. — Genus Paussus, length 
7-20th of an inch, body brown, deeper in the middle of the elytra. 
Antennse of two joints, of which the last is large, cuspiform, and having 
dentated edges with a scallop between each tooth, apex rounded exterior- 
ly, basal angle produced, accuminate and forming a tooth at the end of 
the superior margins. Lower portions carinated, front view resem- 
bling the bows of a bosrt, head light brown, rounded posteriorly, emar- 
ginated in front, sunk nearly to the thorax, and bearing a minute 
depression in the centre of its upper part in the form of a diminutive 
horse-shoe. Eyes round when viewed from above, reniform when seen 
in flank. Thorax sub-octagonal, with rounded margins anteriorly, 
angblated and scolloped at the corners posteriorly, bisected in its 
centre, t^e posterior portion bearing a strongly produced emargination, 
which crosses transversely in the form of a bracket. Tarsi simple, 
cylindrical, the last longest, the first very small, almost invisible, 
of five joints in each leg, all of which are furnishq^ with hairs 
beneath. Elytra truncated posteriorly, of a uniform width through- 
out, slightly depressed, body oblong, flattened, palpi conical, not very 
salient, maxillary ones tumid at base and over-arching the labials. 
Taken on a heap of manure^it Plassie near Mhow. 

Note . — This is the first insect of the kind I have seen at this place, 
and differs very much from the one I captured at Nusseerabad, which. 
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I included in the collection given to Dc. J.’s lady, since taken to 
Edinburgh. • 

No. 2, Fig 2. — Mhow^ July VI ^ 1839.— Genus Paussus, length 6-20th 
of an inch, body brown, rather deeper in color near the sutural margin 
of the elytra. Antumae of two joints, the last having an elongated 
pedicle resembling an intermediate joint, the club i^ pear-shaped when 
viewed from above, irregular if seen in flank, edges compressed, form- 
ing a Carina which is produced into a small tooth near the basal angle. 
Head has the front slightly emargibated in front and rounded, narrower 
than the thorax froni which it is exserted, eye rather large for the 
insect, rounded when seen from above, reniform when viewed on the 
side. Thorax cordiform, broadly truncated posteriorly, having a trans- 
verse sinus crossing its centre. Elytra narrowed anteriorljr, rounded 
on the posterior external margin, squared on the internal one, abdomen 
tumid and very like many of the Carabici 1 have been lately taking. 
Tarsi of flve joints, the first of the posterior tarsus scarcely discern- 
ible, unless the foot is put in motion ; last joint longest, all of them 
cylindrical or ob-conical, and furnished with a few hairs beneath. 

Note . — This insect came into the lights on the table sometime after 
gunfire last night. 

No, 3, Fig 3. — Sultanpore^ Benares^ June 21,1 840. — Genus Paussus, 
length ]0-2()th of an inch. Antennae of two joints, the last of which is 
massive, spindle-shaped when seen from aboves irregular when viewed 
at the side, upper margin produced, and forming a recurved tooth at 
its basal angle, at the side of each club. Near the base is a slight im- 
pression somewhat in the form of a cocked hat, three rather deep 
sulci cross the club near the centre, extending half way down each 
side. The head, thorax and antennas, are a light reddish brown. 

^The under-part of the body, together with the abdomen and legs, are of 
a dark brown, tarsi almost black. The elytra are black 'with a margin 
of sienna brown, or light chesnut, and are densely covered with silvery 
hairs, apparent when viewed through the microscope. Near the pos- 
terior external margin of each elytron, is a curious appendage I have 
not previously observed in these insects. The abdomen has its latter 
segments very broad, and appears distended. The thorax is cordi- 
form, broadly truncated posteriorly, with the posterior external angles 
slightly produced and rounded, a deep sinus in the form of a bracket 
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appears to divide the thorax into two nearly equal portions. The 
head is ahnost triangular, with a rather deep excavation on the frontal 
ipargin ; the posterior part of the head presents a strong emargination 
rising in ^an arch between the eyes, which last are large, prominent, 
rounded from above, reniform if seen at the side. Palpi elongated, 
conical, those of the maxillaries overarching the labial, approximated 
near their tips, and apparently of four joints, of which the first is by 
far the thickest, the last cuneiform. This Paussus with its congeners 
is surely misplaced, and erronecusly classed with the Tetramerse, for 
the joints in all the tarsi are visibly five, and may be readily dis- 
tinguished with the naked eye. 

Note, — It struck me that of the three I captured last night, one crepi- 
tated, or made an explosion similar to that produced by the Brachini, 
and most certainly while I now write my finger and thumb bear marks, 
as of caustic or something like it, though I assuredly have not used any 
thing of the kind for many months past. We have had very heavy 
rain for the last eight days ; yesterday was the first fine day we have 
had since the rain set in, which may account for my great good for- 
tune iu^capturing so many as three of these highly curious insects, all 
of which by the bye came in late, for it was near one a. m. before I got 
to bed. 

Note Book. — Sultanpore^ BenareSf June22^ 1840. — Captured ano- 
ther Paussus similar to the three taken on the 21st instant, but it 
unfortunately fell into the oil of the lamp, and was killed before I could 
try its crepitating powers, which I more regret, as it is quite uncertain 
when I may again procure a specimen. I have already noticed that 
we have had very heavy rain for several days past, and insects both 
last night and on that of the 2l8t were more numerous than I ever 
remember to have seen before. A lamp I placed outside for the pur-^ 
pose of attracting them to its light, was after a minute or so, extin- 
guished by the immense numbers which flitted about it, and to save 
the wanton destruction of life, I was compelled to cover the lamp with 
a wire skade at the expense of much light. As for myself, 1 cguld 
scarcely remain near the spot, though covered from head to foot w^ith a 
black blanket ; even with this precaution, my hair and clothes were so - 
covered by the myriads which swarmed around the light, and caused 
me so much annoyance by getting under my dress, that I was forced to 
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make a virtue of necessity, and strip myself to a pair of light trowsers 
and white night cap, but for which I considered myself amply repaid in 
the capture of many new, and to me rare, specimens. Among the most 
common were several varieties of Carabus, four entirely new to me, 
Hegeter, Tenebrio, Agieliae, and swarms of minute Capridse. Of the 
rarer sorts 1 took two new Cicindelse, two Colymbetes and very beau- 
tiful Haliplus, which I had never before seen. All these came around 
the light in numbers, but Staphy^ni and the smaller Orthopterous 
insects were incredibly numerous. I was almost black with them, and 
the sensation produced over my back, arms and legs, from the multi- 
tude of grasshoppers and crickets which were constantly jumping on or 
off me, and crawling in every direction, was very sioSilar to what is 
called “ needles and pins,” or a “ foot asleep.” Great in<feed was the 
enjoyment of a bathe with some dozens of ghurrahs filled with cold 
water, which I poured over my head before retiring to rest at one a. m. 
I should also mention, that on visiting the Commandant of my Regi- 
ment this morning, I found that he also had captured a Paussus last 
night, similar to those 1 have been lately taking, between the hours of 
nine and ten p. m., and rather strangely to say, his speofmen had 
shared the same fate as my last, having fallen into the oil-burner on 
the table. • 

No, 4, Fig, 4. — Sultanpore^ Benares^ July^\^ 1841. — This Paussus 
has already been figured in the 2d vol. of the Transactions of the Ento- 
mological Society, by W. W. Saunders, Esq., but as his drawing though 
highly characteristic, must (I conclude) have been taken from a dead 
specimen, perhaps a dried one, ,1 have thought it worth while, if only for 
my own satisfaction, to make another delineation of it from a living 
specimen which 1 this morning captured, having succeeded in rescuing it 
without damage from the gripe of a small black ant, which in spite of 
its struggles was bearing it along with the utmost facility, holding on 
by one of its antennse* Length seven-twentieths' of an inch. The head is 
rounded posteriorly and sunk into the thorax. A deep cavity ^ith edges 
in the form of a horse-shoe, the anterior margins of which are levelled 
towards the front, is a prominent feature in this organ. The bevelments 
terminate at the front just above the forehead, at which spot they 
turn upwards a little, and appear to spread out in the form of a rather 
deeply emarginated clypeus. In the centre of this «)ccavation are two 

3 1 , 
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minute vesjcles, resembling the eyes on the anterior extremity of the 
scorpion, of a resinous color and lustre. The antennse are composed 
of 'two joints, the last very large, somewhat irregular, approaching 
in form to navicular. The edges of the upper margin present the 
appearance of a screw, both edges meet posteriorly, and form a slightly 
recurved spine projecting from the basal internal angle. The club 
when viewed at the side, resembles a butcher’s cleaver. The thorax 
has its upper portion cardiform, SLqA appears as if fitted into a cavity of 
the lower part, which latter also presents a crenulated edging extend- 
ing the whole breadth of its centre. The margins of the thorax, head, 
and particularly the screw- formed edging of the anteiins, appear 
translucent, and in color very much resemble shell lac. The eye is 
kidney-shaped, but appears round when viewed from above. The palpi 
are short, and not very salient. The abdomen is turned and gibbous 
near the cloaca, and its extremity is furnished with two large bundles 
or brushes of densely set golden colored hairs, having also a vitreous 
appearance, and which are only rendered distinguishable by being dis- 
turbed with the point of a pin or such like implement ; these hairs I 
found so very closely arranged, that even with my greatest care in try- 
ing to separate them, I never once succeeded in singling out a fibre : 
they always remained in, bundles, or in the form of a moistened paint- 
ing brush. I must not opait to state, that the character of this curious 
appendage was (I believe) first made known to the world by W. W. 
Saunders, Esq. ; at all events my observations on it were induced from 
what I read in his account of this Paussus, published in the 2nd vol. of 
Entomological Transactions. 

The elytra which are black, with their anterior and posterior margins 
of a pinkish brown, have their surface closely covered with silvery 
hairs, and near their posterior external margins the curious folicle I 
have already observed in No. 3, is very apparent. The abdomen is of 
a dirty yellow or Isabella color, approaching to light umber, and near 
the penultimate segment beneath, there are a pair of spines which 
curve slightly outwards, for what intent and purpose I cannot conjec- 
ture. Breadth of elytra and abdomen equal throughout. Tarsi evi- 
dently of five joints, the last longest. 

Note . — I tried all I could to induce this specimen to crepitate, with- 
out success. Probably its battery iad been expended in its struggles 
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with the ant, from which I captured it. On being touched, it would 
immediately similate death, and remain with contracted le^s for many 
minutes at the bottom of the tumbler in which it was placed. The 
second day becoming more and more lethargic, and fearing its death 
might ensue, I plunged it into hot-water, at which^ moment the abdo- 
men became very much distended and glabrous ; but this was the 
nearest sign I could perceive of any approximation to the Brachini. 

No. 5, Fig 5 — Sultanpore^ Bfnares, August 17, 1841. — I this day 
captiAred the Paussus delineated as iVo. 5, which 1 however consider to 
be of the same species as No. 4, but differing in sex. On being captured, 
it immediately emitted two loud and very distinct crepitations accom- 
panied with a sensation of heat, and attended by a atrong acidulous 
scent. It left a dark-colored stain on the fingers resembling that pro- 
duced by caustic, and which had a strong odour, something like nitric 
acid. A circumstance so remarkable induced me to determine its 
truth, for which purpose I kept it alive till the next morning, and in 
order to certify myself of the fact, the following experiments were 
resorted to. Having prepared some test paper by coloring it with 
a few petals of a deep red oleander, I gently turned the Paussus 
over it, and immediately placed my finger on the insect, at which 
time I distinctly heard a crepitation, which was repeated in a few 
seconds on the pressure being renewed, and each discharge was accom- 
panied by a vapor, like steam, which was emitted to the distance of 
half an inch, and attended by a very strong and penetrating odour of 
nitric acid, in every respect (as far as I could judge) similar to that 
produced by many species of Brachini, I have frequently bad opportu- 
nities of trying. On removing the Paussus from the paper, I found 
that a large spot was formed, near the place where the abdomen had 
been, and extending backwards for one-third of an inch. The paper 
appeared strongly corroded as if with caustic, the color of the spot 
being light brown, and totally distinct from the purple of the surround- 
ing surface. Having repeated this experiment four times during the 
day with the same results, and being perfectly satisfied that I could not 
be mistaken, I proceeded to kill and set the specimen. On Jbeing 
thrown into boiling water, the abdomen swelled up and appeared like 
an inflated bladder, being very much distended, assuming the same 
appearance as that which is observable in Brachinus and other 
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allied genera, when they are similarly treated, and which I have had 
hundreds of opportunities of verifying. From these facts I presume, 
that there is a greater connexion betwen Paussus Carabus than is 
generally believed, and perhaps they might be removed with advantage 
to the vicinity of e^ch other. It was only when I commenced setting 
my specimen for the cabinet, that 1 observed that it differed slightly 
from my No. 4. I may therefore give the description. 

The principal points in which it differs are : first, in the thorax, the 
cremelations which cross its centre being more deeply sculptured and 
foliated ; secondly, the antennae instead of leaving their upper margins 
in the form of a screw, are dentated, having four rather large scallops 
on each side, one between each tooth ; and lastly, the abdomen, though 
provided at its posterior extremity with the brushes noticed in No. 4, 
wants the spines beneath the abdomen, which latter organ instead of 
being of one breadth throughout, is narrowed' as it approaches the 
thorax. In length it is the same, being 7‘’20th of an inch long, 
including the antennae when placed at an angle with the body, 
and of the latter organs the last joint is the largest, of an irregular 
form, or nearly boat-shaped, with dentated margins above, which ter- 
minate at the posterior and superior angle in a tooth. The excava- 
tion on the head is very deep, at the bottom of which, the two vesicles 
similar to those noticed in No. 4 are very- apparent, and highly resinous 
in lustre. The palpi are somewhat more salient, but at the same time 
more attenuate than in that insect. In its markings, there is also a 
strong resemblance, but the abdomen is slightly darker, and the pink- 
ish brown patches at the posterior and anterior margins of the elytra 
are broader and better defined. I should notice, that in each experiment 
on the detonating power of this insect, I have used a different finger 
in giving the small degree of pressure required to induce its crepitating ; 
all of which have been well marked, but those of the last two trials 
are not quite so dark as the stain left on the three first, and I am 
anxious to see how long they will remain op my hands. Although I have 
for some time past suspected the fact, that the Paussus had the curi- 
ous property observable in some of the Carabici, and which (I imagine) 
is believed to be inclusively attached to them, it was not till the cap- 
ture of the present specimen that I determined to try the truth of my 
surmises. The present insect having been taken by a lady in com- 
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pany, who from the sensation she felt beneath the finger, concluded 
she had mistaken a small Brachinus for a Paussus, and the skin of 
which, bore evident marks of the displosion, I have been induced to 
make these experiments, and the results have been as above stated. 
Captured No. 5 at a quarter after nine f. m. • 

j^ote, — August 29, 1841. — All the marks off my right hand. 

Note. — September 3, 1841. — I have now lost all the stains on the 
fingers of my left hand, which I received in the experiments performed 
on Paussus, No. 5, by which it appears, that those of the left hand have 
remained 18 days, or 6 days longer than those on the right. This is 
singular enough, and I can only attribute the loss of the marks so much 
earlier in the right hand fingers to attrition, and more constant use, 
as the stains left were certainly much deeper in the three IRrst trials 
than in the latter ones, and where I used the first, second, and third 
fingers of my right hand respectively. 

No. 6, Fig* 6. — Sultanpore, Benares, September 5, 1841. — This 
Paussus has the thorax somewhat similar to that part of No 1 which 
I captured at Mhow, but in other respects differs considerably. 
Length 6*20th of an inch. The antumee are composed of two joints, 
of which the last is very large, and in the form of a wide-mouthed 
cornucopia, being attached to the first at its Ijasal angle. The mar- 
gins of the upper side are slightly crenulated,^ and the upper surface 
is rather deeply excavated, giving this paH a cuspiform appearance. 
Anterior and posterior margins compressed, the latter produced into a 
blunt recurved tooth. The sides of the club are faintly striped with 6 
grooved bands ; the eye when seen from above appears round, of an ir- 
regular oval shape when viewed from the side. Head trigonal, depressed 
with a marginal excavation, but no groove on the upper part. The 
thorax appears as if composed of two portions, the anterior being 
angulated, and forming a rather sharp spine on each side, with its base 
inserted in the posterior part. This latter portion is crenulated, with 
the exterior margins produced and rounded ; a sulcus in the form of a 
bracket crosses the centre. The elytra are black, broadly patched 
anteriorly with brownish sienna, the*posterior margin has a faint unde* 
fined line of the same color, which blends into the general black of the 
wing cases. The folicles at the exterior margin of the elytra posteri- 
orly are much produced, and close«to them on each side is a very 
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carious moveable spine, slightly incurved, and projecting over the lat- 
ter segment of the abdomen. Body beneath a bright chestnut ; head, 
aAtennae and thorax a livid brown; all the joints in the tarsi are simple, 
cylindrical, furnished with hairs beneath, and of five joints in each leg, 
the first small, the Jast longest. 

Note. — Taken accidently while sweeping in high grass with a net 
under a Munja clump, (Saccharinum Munja.) On withdrawing this in- 
sect f(om the net, it gave two very djstinct explosions, leaving the ordi- 
nary black stain on my fingers, the abdomen also swelled very much 
when submitted to the hot-water process. 

7. — Sultanpore, Benares^ September 6 , 1841, — A very curious 
Paussus, length 6-20th of an inch. Antennm of two joints, the 
last long, Uub-shaped and grooved all round, forming six divisions, 
which, however, 1 could not discover to be perfoliate. The first joint 
near the base beneath is furnished with a small curved spine, above 
which, near the club, is a minute oval excavation. Head hexagonal, 
irregular, somewhat gibbose; eyes not visible from above, rounded 
when seen at the side. Thorax cordiform, broadly truncated posteriorly, 
with two small depressions on each side. Abdomen cylindrical, or 
shaped like a tub, palpi small, salient, the labial ones being over-arched 
by those of the maxillaries. No follicle observable on elytra. Tarsi of 
five joints, all simple, the first exceedingly minute. The coloring in 
this insect is peculiar ; the last three divisions of the antennae, and 
lower half of the elytra, are blue black. The head, antennae, thorax, 
abdomen, and upper portion of the elytra, a bright light sienna. The 
legs and tarsi chestnut. 

Note. — Found crawling up the wall of my bathing room. On being 
plunged into hot-water, the abdomen became greatly distended ; but I 
observed no crepitation at this moment, or at the time of capture. 

No. 8, Fig. 8. — Almorah^ July 29, 1842. — Genus Paussus, length 
9-20th of an inch. Head gibbous, strongly excavated both anteriorly 
and posteriorly, exserted from the thorax, the neck appearing very 
long. Antennee of two joints, the last long, shaped like a peas-cod and 
bearing a small recurved tooth near ^ the base of the upper’ margin, 
edges compressed, and forming a carina on each side. Thorax cordi- 
form, broadly truncated posteriorly, with the lateral margins produced : 
a sulcus in the form of a crescent runs across the thorax near its 
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centre. Elytra slightly narrowed anteriorly, and when viewed through 
the microscope appearing smooth, with diminutive frettings running in 
irregular lines down each ; these are blue black, with a line of brovfn 
extending along the sutural margin, and a shading of the 8*ame color 
obtains both anteriorly and posteriorly. Head, thorax, and body chest- 
nut brown ; tarsi of five joints, the first small. Palpi rather large, sali- 
ent, those of the maxillaries in particular. Eyes almost oval, but still 
uniform. Follicle on the elytra very ^parent. • 

Note , — On capturing this insect which came in towards the light on 
the table some time after gun-fire, last night, I distinctly heard two 
strong crepitations, and my fingers were deeply stained with a brown- 
ish black color, and I accordingly reserved it for furthes trials, but un- 
fortunately it appeared so weak this morning, that I was after ineffec- 
tual attempts to induce crepitation, obliged to postpone my experi- 
ments to a future date. On being killed with hot- water, the abdomen 
however shewed the usual sign, becoming greatly inflated. 

Almorah^ July 30, 1 842.— I have indeed been fortunate in capturing 
the same species of Paussus as that of the 29th instant, and which was 
taken under precisely similar circumstances, having come to the lights 
at about 10 p. m. The crepitation on its capture was loud and very 
distinct, so much so, as to be heard by the company at table, and cer- 
tainly equal to that of most of the small Brachini. I therefore tested 
its powers this morning again, having prepared some post paper with 
the petals of a deep colored Dalilia. 1 went through the old trial. The 
insect being carefully turned over it, I attempted its seizure, and as ex- 
pected, a loud explosion was given, accompanied with vapor, and a 
strong scent of nitric acid. (I have the pleasure to transmit the paper ou« 
which the experiments were tried which bears two distinct marks, hav- 
ing only tested this insect twice.)* 

I now proceeded to examine the foliaceous appendage on the elytra 
through the microscope, and I found that when the part was touched, 
an emission immediately took place from the spot, which spread so 
instantaneously over that part, that I could not observe exactly 
whence it originated. The appearance of the liquid resembled pus, 
which in a second or two granulated (if I may so term it) into egg- 
shaped grains, of which no traces remained after a lapse of a minute. 

♦ We have not reocived this.— E ds. 
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I tried each elytron twice with precisely the same results ; during each 
emission a faint acidulous odour prevailed, and the part being touched 
\if!th my finger, imparted that scent in rather a stronger degree to it. 
Ilavitig taken a drawing of the insect, I directed my servant to remove 
the microscope to another table, and in so doing, he unfortunately drop- 
ped the specimen,- and has thus brought my experiment to a close. 

Should the foregoing observations be considered worthy of publica- 
tion,** I shall be happy to transmit further extracts from my Note Book 
as occasion may present, or apply myself to any other point of utility 
in which my services may be deemed acceptable. 

I also take this opportunity of enclosing the copy of a very magni- 
ficent species of Scarabeus, which I was so fortunate as to capture a 
few days sT/nce. The form appears familiar to me, and 1 fear may not 
be new to science ; but liaving no means of referring to books on the 
subject myself, perhaps you can supply the required information ; at all 
events, as it strikes me to resemble the general form assumed by the 
equatorial Scarabmi, it will be interesting to know that this insect was 
captured at an elevation of near 9,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
having been taken on the summit of the Gogur range in Kumaon, and 
was found feeding on the leaves of a tree unknown to me, but which I 
believe to be a species ^of Maple. Length three inches, weight one 
ounce, head and thorax a jet glossy black, the former furnished with a 
large recurved horn in the form of a sickle, compressed at the base. 
The thorax presents four protuberances, two above and two on the an- 
terior margins. Scutelluin black, elytra light chesnut brown, abdomen 
and legs deep chocolate. The maxillaries curiously dentated at their ' 
apices, and furnished with hairs. Maxillary palpi of four joints, the 
last spindle-shaped and longest, the first conical and smaller than the 
second. Mandibles, which are corneous and squared, jut put consider- 
ably beyond the sides of the head ; they are also thickly set with hairs, 
both on the internal and external sides, labial palpi very small. Antennm 
of ten joints, the first conical, the next three nearly round ; the club is * 
composed of three leaflet joints, and the intervening ones are nearly cua- 
piform, the tarsi are simple, of five joints, the last much produced. Hooks 
nearly equal in length, and furnished beneath with a stiff seta, which near 
its apex is split into a brush-like form. Taken August 17, 1842, 
above Budlakhote, Kumaon. The drawing is taken of the natural size. 
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#■ * ^ ^ 
The accompanyiDg letters refer to the sketches of the Paussi equally 

with the Scarabeus : a, antennee ; by posterior tarsus ; c, abilomen ; dy 

side view of head ; e, inferior view of head ; /, underwing ; g^ spine qf 

elytra; A, folicle or elytra; t, maxillary palpus and ipaxillar. 

Almorahy September 16, 1842. 


Memorandum on the construction of a Portable Meridian, By E. C. 

- Ravenshaw, Esq,y B, C. S, 

1st. Those who have visited the^Cathedral of Florence, or the 
Church of Saint Petronio at Bologna, may recollect having observed a 
straight line running down the whole length of the aisle, and a small 
round hole in the wall of the building, about fifty or si^ty feet above 
the level of the pavement. A traveller who should enter either of the 
said churches about noon, would not fail to be struck by the mysteri- 
ous conduct of those about him ; a dozen watches of quaint forms and 
various sizes would be seen to spring suddenly from the fobs and 
waistcoat pockets of people as quaint and peculiar as their timepieces. 
Their eyes would be seen to be intently fixed on some object on the 
«groand, and the traveller would naturally imagine that the toe-nail of 
a saint or a martyr was about to perform a miracle, the exact period of 
which it was as important to fix as that of the transit of Venus. On 
joining this interesting group, the traveller would find that the object 
of solicitude was a bright round spot caused b^ a ray of the sun pass- 
ing through the aperture above mentioned, which is seen slowly ap- 
proaching the line that runs down the centre of the aisle. This line is 
a meridian, and when the bright round spot arrives at, and is bisected 
by this line, the sun intimates to the spectators, that he has reached 
his meridian altitude. The watches are returned to their fobs, and 
voices are heard muttering in Italian, German, French, and English, 
either self-congratulations on the accuracy of their Breguets, or uncom- 
plimentary ^remarks upon the artists who manufactured their watches. 

2d. Imitations of these magnificent meridians are made on a small 
scale by Individuals for private use ; a wooden rod or pedestal^ about a 
foot high, having an iron plate with a hole in the centre, fixed at right 
angles on the top of the pedestal, forms the substitute for the wall 
of the Cathedral ; one of this description is (or was two years ago) to 
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be Been at a window in the house of the Catholic priest adjoining the 
Church at Bettiah in the Chumparun district. A French gentleman, 
(pow Principal of the Dehli College,) acquainted me with the method 
of laying down the meridian line from the above instrument, and I 
have since then constructed several. All these meridians are of course 


fixtures, but it occurred to me, that if a portable one could be made, it 
would be extremely useful when travelling about the country in tents, 
and an excellent substitute for one of Dolland’s Universal Dials. 
Though inferior to the latter in ^he drcumstance of shewing only one 
hour in the day ; viz. twelve o’clock, yet it would be superior in shewing 
that hour with an accuracy unattainable by the Universal Dial, owing 
to the variation of the compass by which the latter is always set. The 
variation of almost every needle differs considerably, so that a know- 
ledge of the general or average variation of the compass at a par- 
ticular place, does not afford any information as to the variation 
of the particular needle in your dial, and without ascertaining 
this point, no dependence can be placed on the time given by the 
dial. A variation of one degree makes a difference in time of 


THEODOLITES. 

Instrument. 

No. 4, 0" Variation Easf, 

„ JG. 21 0 January J81J 

„ 12. ^ :?9 0 at Cuttack. 

„ 21. 2 37 0 

„ 23. 2 49 0 Th(»s(' iieeilles 
,, Gl. 2 18 nut mure iliaii 

„ 79. 2 17 .32 3 inches long;. 
„ 7G. 1 36 22 
„ a, 1 2G 0 


about five minutes, and the annexed 
memorandum, made by Lieut. Thuillier, 
(the Revenue Surveyor of Cuttack in 
1841,) shews, that among a number of 
needles, all of the same length, some 
differ from others to the extent of 4® ; 


supposing the latter to be the variation of the needle in an Universal 


Dial, there would be an error in the time of about 20 minutes. 


PUISMATIC COMPASSES. 
Instrument. 

No. 2. 1® 15' 0" Variation East, 
„ 3. 1 0 0 needles 2^ 

,, 4. 4 0 0 inches loni;. 

„ 9. 2 15 0 

„ 34. 3 30 0 

„ 4G. 1 45 0 

, 36. 2 39 0 

, 16. 3 30 0 

, 119. 2 15 0 

, 23. T 15 0 

, 22. I 15 0 

40- 3 45 0 
Compass.3.2 0 0 
„ 12 . 2 0 0 

21.1 3815 
17. I 45 0 


3d. The Portable Meridian which I 
am about to describe, if accurately con- 
structed by professional instrument- 
makers, such as Dolland, or Troughton 
and Simms, would give the time with 
much greater, if not perfect, accuracy, 
as it would be free from all errors arising 
from the variation of the compass. 
This instrument, shewing (or professing 
to shew) the true meridian, would also 
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• 

enable any pejr8on» however unscientific, to determine the variation of 
any needle in a minute by mere inspection. The altitude the sun 
or moon,* when on the meridian, can be read off with equal ease, and 
the latitude of any place ascertained with the aid of a Table of Decli- 
nation pasted on the lid of the box. By fixing sights at each end of 
the meridian line, the instrument would serve for taking levels ; and 
last, though not least, would enable Surveyors to lay down a long 
meridian line for the base of all their triangles, with much less difficul- 
ty than is experienced in many of thiMsual methods. Though simple 
and easy in theory, many of these methods are difficult in practice. 
They require that an officer, perhaps suddenly ordered out to make 
the survey of a district, should be in the possession of certain instru- 
ments and certain astronomical works, which are not alway^s to be ob- 
tained. For instance, the most approved method of laying down a me- 
ridian is said to be by observations of equal altitudes of the Polestar ; 
but without the Nautical Almanac for the year, which is not always 
to be obtained, it often requires nights of watching, and the patience 
of a Chaldean to catch the star in the small field of a Theodolite teles- 
cope at the precise moment necessary for the accuracy of the observa- 
tion. The process by observation of the sun’s azimuth is also 1 under- 
stand not free from difficulties. Under these circumstances it is hoped, 
that the simple instrument now submitted for Consideration, (though it 
does not pretend to perfect accuracy,) may be occasionally found use- 
ful by the scientific as well as by the unscientific world. With these few 
explanatory remarks, I proceed to describe the instrument, a sketch 
of which accompanies this memorandum. 

4th. A B C is a brass semicircular plate, about 2-lOths of an inch 
thick, with the degrees marked on the rim, which are counted from the 
point C. both to the right and left, D C being of course at right an- 
gles to A B. E F is a moveable radius turning on the point E, and hav- 
ing degrees of altitude marked on it, as shewn in M N. The mode of 
laying down the degrees by means of a graduated circle will be under- 
stood from the figure S T V ; K L is a perpendicular fiat rod having a 
small oblong plate L with a hole in the centre, fixed at right angles to K 
and parallel with the horizon. This rod KL is to be fixed at Df perpen- 

• At night. 

t As exemplified in the figure O P. 
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dicular to the brass semicircle A B C., so that the round hole L shall be 
immediately over the centre point E. 1 1 1 are elevating screws by means 
of which the instrument is first to be accurately levelled. This may be 
done either by placing a common spirit level on the brass plate, or by ha- 
ving two small spirit levels at right angles to each other let into the plate. 

5 th. To find the meridian line^ place the instrument or rather the 
line E C due north and south by any compass, C being the north 
point and E the south, at any time (say an hour) before noon* the sun 
will be observed to shine through the hole L, throwing a bright round spot 
on the left side of the plate near one of the circles a,f a, a ; wait till the 
spot comes on the circle, say at G, and mark the point with a pencil. Then 
move the right side of the radius E F up to it, and read off the number 
of degrees, say 50° on the rim of the plate. The sun after crossing the 
circle at G will proceed along the dotted line until it reaches the other 
side of the circle at H, where it will arrive about an hour after noon ; 
mark the point as before and read off the number of degrees, say 30°, 
add them to the number noted above (50^), the result will be 80*’. 
Divide by 2, which gives 40°, or the bisection of the arch G H, move 
the radius to the point of the rim marked 10°, which is half way (or 
40°|) between the extreme points G and H. The direction of the 
radius as now placed will be that of the true meridian, being the bi- 
section of the arch G <11, described by the sun himself, (the great 
Archimedes) at equal altitudes.§ The instrument having been origin- 
ally set to the magnetic meridian, the distance between the line E C 
and the radius E F; viz. 10°, is the variation east of the compass with 
which the instrument was set. It is evident that the variation of any 
other compass may be ascertained in the same manner, or by placing the 
needle with its own graduated circle on the meridian line E F.|| 

* Two hours would be better if the suu is very high. 

t Any number of circles may be drawn, six or eight are necessary to suit different 
times of tbc year. 

J: Either the line M N, or the right side of the radius will answer if placed opposite 
10*’, but the former is best. 

J The difference in the sun’s declination in two or even four hours is so slight, that 
it would not cause an error in the position of the meridian of more than a few seconds, 
it is unnecessary therefore to apply the equation of equal altitudes. 

II Where great accuracy is required, and the needles are long, the observation should 
be made either at 10 a. m. or 10 p. m. as the needle moves slowly west in the fore- 
noon, returns to its mean position about 10 p. m. then deviates to the east, and returns 
at 10 A. M. like the barometer. 
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6th. To find apparent Noon, the instrument mu^t remain in the 
same position until next day, and when the luminous round rpot occa- 
sioned by the sun shining through the aperture L falls on the centre 
line M N of the radius, the sun is at its meridian, and shews apparent 
noon. By adding or subtracting the equation of time for the dfty of 
the month, the mean time, which a watch or clock ought to keep, will 
be ascertained. 

7 th. To find the altitude it is only necessary to mark the point on 
the radius where the sun crosses it,*an(]^ead off the altitude.* 

8 th. To find the latitude, deduct the observed angle from 90° and 
add the result to the declination if north. If the declination be south, 
add it to 90°, and deduct the observed angle. At the equinox, the ob- 
served angle deducted from 90° gives the latitude. 

9th. In order to lay down a meridian line for survey purposes, fix 
the sight R on to the rim of the instrument 6pposite the rod o, as 
shewn in the figure O P. Look through the two corresponding aper- 
tures (which are exactly on a level with each other) at a pole erected 
at some distance in the line of sight. Then move round and look 
thi^ough the sight P in the opposite direction at another pole erected 
to the south in the line of sight, cut a line on the ground connecting 
the two poles, and your meridian is complete. 

10th. 1 have constructed a small instrument«of this description, the 
diameter of which A B is 9^ Inches, and the height of the pedestal or 
gnomon 2 inches. It is made entirely of brass, and the degrees on the 
rim have been marked off with great accuracy by a native mistry. The 
cost of the materials is not more than two rupees. The labour, how- 
ever, is considerable, and the man asked sixteen rupees for the whole, 
including his own remuneration. This, however, is cheap compared 
with one of Dolland’s Universal Dials, 4^ inches in diameter, which in 
Calcutta costs eighty rupees. 

1 Ith. Lest a scientific instrument contrived by an unprofessional in- 
dividual, should be received with doubt or hesitation, I have annexed to 
this memorandum extracts from two notes from the professional Sur- 
veyor of Patna, giving his opinion on the accuracy and utility of the 
instrument, which I hope will be thought satisfactory. The principle 

* If the moon should pass the meridian at night, its altitude and the time may be 
ascertained in the same manner. 
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of it was also approved by fiieatenant Thuillier, the Revenue Surveyor 
of Sylhetr, who was in temporary charge of the Patna Survey, during 
the absence of Lieutenant Maxwell. 


Extract of a letter from Lieut Maxwell, Revenue Surveyor. 

I hope the following will be satisfactory to you, and will prove to the 
world, that the little instrument deserves the name you have given it. 
I send exactly what 1 did, and <»«sufe you that I have not attempted to 
force the observations into good ones, they are all bona fide ones. 


On the 27th, the morning observation was 

70 

50 

Evening, 

< 

63 

00 

f 

7 

50 

« 

3 

55 Var. of needle. 

„ „ 28th, the morning observation was 

71 

30 

Evening, 

63 

30 


S 00 

4 00 Var. of needle. 


1 placed two poles on the line (radius when set to the 4^), and the 
following angular observation from my meridian line, (whose bearing is 
352® 59'), gives a capKal result. 

The true bearing of line A B is 352® 59'. 

Z A B C.— 41® 34' bearing of line B C is 214° 33. 

Interior Z. B C D.=325® 22' .*. bearing of line C D is 369° 55'. 

Line C D is set by your little instrument at 350° 00' the differ- 
ence is 5'. Considering the difficulty of seeing through the sights, you 
will perhaps agree with me in thinking the result most satisfactory. 
There is no doubt whatever, that if an instrument like yours were made 
with a rack and pinion and divided to minutes, that the utmost accu- 
racy would be obtained. 


Extractfrom another letter from Lieut, Maxwell, Revenue Surveyor, 
It is indeed an excellent hikmtU its great beauty is its simplicity, 
for the most ignorant can use it, and I can with great confidence state, 


* “Contrivance.” 




RAVE^ 
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that two or three of them made by Captain Boileau, the instrument 
maker in Calcutta, would be a great acquisition in a survey ^here the 
European assistants in general know no more about checking a merir 
dian line, or giving the latitude of their camps, than the man in the 
moon. 


Descriptive list of some Coins lately Received from Hie University of 

Christiana by the Asiatic Society. By Dr. E. Roer, Librarian. 

Asiatic Society. • 

To H. Torrens, Esq. Secretary, Asiatic Society. 

Sir, — I beg to forward to you a descriptive list of the corns, which 
we have lately received from the liberality of the University of 
Christiana. 

They consist of coins of some of the Danish kings of the Oldenburg 
dynasty, and of a most valuable collection of coins of the 12th century, 
especially Norwegian, forming a part of those coins which one Anders 
Anderson accidentally discovered under a large heap of stones on an 
uncultivated spot of his estate at Daelie in the province of Iledemarken 
in Denmark. Having delivered a part of them, of the weight of forty 
ounces, to the Magistrate, he afterwards sold to the University of 
Christiana 5000 coins of the weight of 13^ ounces, for the same weight 
of unmanufactured silver. 

I take this opportunity of offering a few notices on the antient coins 
of Norway, for the materials of which I am indebted to the following 
dissertations of Mr. Ilolmboe, Professor at the University of Christiana : 

1. De prisca re monetaria Norvegiae et de numis saeculi 12mi 
nuper repertis. Christianise, 1841. 

2. Descriptio ornamentorum, maximum partem aurcorum, et numo- 
rum saeculi 8vi et 9ni. Christianiae, 1835. 

3. De numis MD medii aevi, in Norvegia nuper repertis, 1837. 
they 1 hope, will be of some interest for the numismatic members 
of the Society ; and the more so, as according to a remark of Mr. 
Holmboe, the numismatics of Norway were for along time not sufficient- 
ly explored. This arose from the rarity of antient Norwegian coins, as 
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well as from the scanty notices given by the historiographers of the 
middle a^es on numismatic ‘subjects. The obscurity shrouding those' 
remote ages had been partly dispelled in the course of the last fifty 
years by a great number of coins, dug out of the earth, or found in 
the foundations of some antient churches, which had been destroyed 
by various causes. Still the links were wanting to connect the coins 
of the 11th century with those of the 13th, which are now amply 
afibfded by the coins found at Daelfe. 

The Norwegians used, as most nations did, the same term for money 
hnd cattle. The Norwegian word signifies cattle and money, 
and ^^penfingi” does not only denote the species of coins known 
under that name, but money in general.* In like manner, in accordance 
with other nations which fixed the value of things by metals, they 
weighed the metal before they had coins, f The antient weights of 
Norway are the following : — 

1 Marca (m5rk) = 8 Orae, (aurar)| 

1 Ora (eyrir) = 8 "Ortugae, (ortugar.) 

1 ''Ortuga = 10 Denarii, (penningar.) 

The gold, used for weighing, was extended into a kind of wire in the 
shape of a ring, either simple or of many folds (called bagr or bauger,) 
which at a sale was weighed off entirely, or in pieces. The silver as a 
means of exchange was used in a similar manner, having sometimes 
the shape of a solid mass; sometimes of a ring; sometimes trinkets 
were also applied to the same purpose, till foreign coins are at last ob- 
served, especially Anglo-Saxon and German, of which a great many are 
found in Norway. 

* Clarke (on the connexion of the Roman, Saxon and English coins, p. 390) gives 
another derivation of this word which at first sight seems highly probable ; that pen- 
ning (evidently the same with the Norwegian word) was formed from the Latin pendo, 
and was sometimes written more agreeably to this origin ** pending,” and both expres- 
sions were derived from the antient and universal custom of paying by weight; but 
this appears rather an accidental coincidence, as the Saxon word is the sam^^^ith the 
Norwegian and German, and in the latter ^nguage, the term p (f) enning obviously 
shews its origin from the word in use for cattle. 

t The llcbrew word originally denotes to weigh ; thus talentum wd UbiU 
signify a balance. The principal gold and silver coins among the Greelu Were 
called staters, which is taken awo Ttfg ^aTlKTi^: Bctle. Thus in Rome, 

all payments were made per aes et libram. 

X The terms marks and oras were first used by the Goths, and ora, which is cor- 
rupted from the Latin word “aureus” is synonymous with solidus.— Clarke, 1. c» p. 310. 
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Copper wae very rarely uaed as a means of exchange, and we may 
notice, that during this whole period no gold or copper coins were 
used in Norway, unless we should refer to the lattei^ the sUver coii\s 
of the end of the 13th century, with which a large portion of copper 
was mixed. The price of the gold was about the 10th century eight 
times higher than that of silver, which proportion seems to have obtain- 
ed throughout the whde of Europe during that period. 

The greater part of the ornaments dug out of the earth are made 
of pure gold and silver, and it is even recorded in antient histories, 
(Sdgur,) that the silver was cooked (brent silfr.) It may be here noticed 
as a curious fact, that many nations of no connexion whatever, and 
at most different periods, have adopted gold rings of the above des- 
cribed shape as the first equivalent of the price of things. ^Thus it is 
said of Gideon, that after his victory over the Ismaelites, he took from 
them a great number of gold rings, and Job received such rings from 
his friends. They are represented on the antient monuments of Egypt, 
are sometimes dug out of the earth in Ireland, Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark, and are still in use in Abyssinia and Guinea. 

It is not quite certain which king of Norway first struck coins, 
though it appears probable, that it was not done previously to Hakim 
the Good,* (a. d. 938-963.) Of the coins of Hakim’s successors, we 
know only one of Olav. Tryggveson (995-1006), one or two of Count 
Eric (1000-1016), one of Magnus the Good (1035-1047), and one 
of Harold Hardrade (1074-1067), while in antient chronicles we find 
no mention of Norwegian coins before Harold, of whom they state the 
particular circumstance, that eight days after the celebration of 
Christmas, he distributed some money to his soldiers, which according 
to the same authorities were called Harold slata, (struck by Harold), and 
for the greater part consisted of copper. The art of coining seems to 

* In' the year 1834 a great variety of ornaments and of Byzantine, Arabic, Fran- 
co-Gallic and Anglo-Saxon coins of the 8th and 9th centuries were found in Norway, 
and from the fact, that no Scandinavian coins were among them, we may conclude, 
that at the period, when those things were used as ornaments, that is, in the 8th and 9th 
centuries, no Scandinavian coins were struck. It therefore becomes probable, that 
this was not done before the middle of the 10th century. The most antient Norwegian 
coins as yet discovered, are those of a Hakim ; but as two kings of his name have 
reigned in that century, Hakim the Good and Hakim the Bad, who lived about the 
end of the 10th century, it is doubtful to whom we are to assign them. 

• 3 N 
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have been earlier introduced into Norway, than into Sweden or 
Denmark ; for the most aniient coins of Sweden are those of Olaus 
Skotkonung (9913-1024), and of Denmark those of Sveno Tneskjaeg 
(991-1019), on the coins of whom the name of the same mint-master 
is inscribed as the coins of Olav Tryggveson (995-1000); but in 
Norway coins were already struck under the reign of Hakim the Good 
or the Bad, which latter reigned between 978-965. 

No coin, exceeding the value of a denar, seems to have been struck 
in Norway from the commencement of their coinage to at least the first 
years of the 13th century, and this sort of money apparently was then 
most common all over Europe. The shape of the types was usulaly 
borrowed from English coins, and the first coiners are evidently from 
England. God vine at least, who towards the close of the 10th cen- 
tury superintended the mints of the kings of Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark, bears an Anglo-Saxon name, and Ulf, the mint-master of 
Harold Ilardrade, inserted the preposition **on” on the Norwegian 
coins. The obverse of these coins accordingly represented the bust or 
the head of the king together with his title and name, while the re- 
verse contained a cross and the name of the mint-master, or the town, 
or of both in the Latin language. I may here notice, that with regard to 
the antiont coins of Norway, the same observation obtains as to those 
of England. The mofe antient they are the better is their execution, 
as the remains of Roman art in the earlier centuries of our era were 
more and more overgrown by fresh influxes of barbarians. In the 
period we allude to, only a few traces of the Roman way of striking 
coins had remained, and still these coins are much superior to those of 
the 12th century. 

Beside the coins bearing types on either side, a large number of 
small, thin, and hollow coins were struck in Norway at that period, 
which were called hracteaio (from bractea, a thin leaf.) It is, accord- 
ing to Mr. Holmboe, a common error to ascribe these coins at an 
earlier period to Scandinavia than to Germany, as on a careful exami- 
nation if appears, that no coin of this shape can be assigned to Nor- 
way previously to the middle of the 12th century, while the Germans 
used them already in the llth century. 

The collection, presented to the Society, consists almost entirely of 
such bracteati, or hollow coins. They are very thin and brittle, and the 
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obverae only has a sign, ganerally representing a single letter, or a 
cross of various shape, or any other simple device, while the reverl^ 
shews the hollow impression of the same. Some of these devices are a^ 
companied by one or more points variously distributed, and surrounded 
by two or more circles, which are either plain, or formed of a series of 
globules. I must not omit here to mention a remark of Clarke 
(1. c. p. 23) that the cross upon Anglo-Saxon coins, and in the Norman 
reign is said to have been deeply impressed, that the coins might be 
divided into halves, &c. • 

In conclusion, I would notice, that the coins bearing the device of 
a spiral line and of three concentric circles with a point in the centre 
are believed to belong to Sigurd, Eistein and Ingo (1142-1155) Y. list 
No. 41-44, those with the letters M. and R. to Magnus {he son of 
Erlin (1161-1184) No. 14-17, and those with the letter G to Gutter- 
mus (1204) Nos. 10-12. £. Robr.. 


Additions to the Catalogm of Nepal Birds, By B. H Hodgson, Esq. 

1. MeruliTUB, Grandaloy Mihi (new). 

Bill medial, slender, straight, Phoenicuran^ bat the base rather more 
depressed and more excided by the nareal fosse and gular flap. 

Nares oval, lateral, free, placed at the fore-end of a largish fosse, 
and shaded above by a small process of its membrane. Gape smooth. 

Wings very ample and firm : the first quill bastard, second longest ; 
tertials hardly above half the length of the primaries. 

Legs and feet simple, ambulatory, slender and delicate in all their 
proportions. 

Tail medial, firm, forked. 

Type. Gr, cdelicolar (new). The male throughout black internally, 
but the whole body and head glistering externally with brilliant small- 
blue : bill and feet jet-black : iris dark. Female sordid slaty, 'or blue- 
black with a brown smear, alars and caudals darker: a white bar 
through the wing: body striped down the shafts with luteous-white : 
bill and legs uniform black. Total length 9 inches, of bill to g&pe 13-16 
inches; to brow 9-16 inches; tail 3| inches; closed wing 6 inches, 
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tarse to sole inch, central toe and nail, 15* 16 inches, hind toe and 

€ il 10- m inches: female smaller, being about 8 inches in total 
igth. 

Habitat, the northern region or Gach&r, in under-spots near snows : 
solitary : insects and gravel in the stomach. 

Remark : a singular bird, having the general structure of a Thrush, 
but with the wings vastly augmented in size and the bill of a Sylvian. 
Antilogous to GralliniB'^* 

2. Crateropodin<B 9 Heterofno^ha,1i Mi hi. 

Bill short, stout, compressed, hard, blunt, entire, as high at the base 
as long, and much concealed by the frontal plumes; ridges great, curv- 
ed, and broad ; sides flat : tomim even : tips equal and obtuse. 

Nares small, round, remote, having a raised rim, and concealed by 
incumbent setaceous plumules. Rictus narrow, furnished in both 
mandibles with slenderish bristles. 

Wings submedial, feeble, bowed, narrow, sixth quill longest; four 
first much graduated ; first plus half of longest : tertials evanescent. 

Tail largish, graduated, firm ; the separate plumes wedged at their 
tips. 

Legs and feet very stout : the tarsi elevate, with large scales across 
front-half, and posteal half smooth and sharp. Digits shortish, flat- 
tened on soles, basall/ connected, especially the outer one : the inner 
fore- toe as long as the outer and stouter; the central not elongated; 
the hind as long as the lateral fore-toe, stout and depressed. Nails 
large, moderately bent ; sufficiently acute. 

Plumage very soft and lax. 

Type. H. \ParadoxorniSy apud nos, E. B.,] unicolor Through- 

out of an olive-brown colour, brightest on the fully crested head, and 
next on the alars and caudals : bill yellow : legs slaty-grey : iris brown. 

* A specimen in nestling plumage has just been received from Mr. Hodgson, 
having the head, neck, interscapularies, and under-parts, marked with a pale central 
lino to eaaii feather. The bill of this individual is mutilated, but judging from the 
rest ot its external structure, 1 agree with Mr. Hodgson in considering this remarkable 
bird much allied to the true Thrushes. — E. B. 

t If the several new genera herein adverted to can be properly referred to the 
Crater opo^fnat that group would seem to contain representatives of all the tribes of 
Perchers, and perhaps should be broken up to be distributed among all of them. All 
the Ciateroponb proper might be referred to the Garrulme group, for example. 
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Length (total) seven inches and three-quarters ; of bill nine-sixteenths ; 
of tail four and seven-eighths; of wing three and seven-sixt^ntfas ; of^ 
tarsus one and one-eighth; of central toe and nail seven-eighths; of 
hind ditto ditto three-quarters. 

Habitat, the Cach&r : dwells in thick brushwood : frequently alights 
on the ground, but seems to feed aloft on bugs and other hard insects 
of trees : in small flocks : not noisy. 

Remark : greatly allied to ParadoxomiSt also to our Temnoris^SLud 
Conostoma [J. A. S» Vol. X, p. 866] : differs from the first in the 
smooth level, unarmed and equal tops and tomise of the bill.* 

3. Temnorist olim Suthora (amended) 

Bill very short and stout, as high and nearly as wide as long, with 
broad, greatly curved ridges and subtumid sides: tomise ^ven: tips 
equal and truncate: base much and softly plumed. Rictus smooth. 
Nares small, round, hidden by a soft frontal zone. 

Wings short, rounded, much graduated, yet firm, and tending to a 
point: 6th primary longest; 6th and 7th hardly less; the two first 
much, and the two next less, graduated; 1st half the length of longest. 
Tail longish, much graduated, simple and feeble. 

Tarsi strong, elevate, smooth. Toes short, fiattish below ; unequal : 

the extenor fore longer and basally connected, the inner fore less, 

• 

* I have considerable doubts whether, on actual comparison of specimens (especial- 
ly if recent), this form will prove to be separable from Paradoxornts. The P.Jiavu 
rostrut Gould, (apud Horsfield,) was obtained by Dr. McClelland in Assam, and was 
described by him, under the supposition that it was new, os Bathyrhynchuh hreviroh~ 
tns in the * India Review’ for 1838, p. 513, and a rough figure given of it. In that 
description it is stated that the mandibles ** meet in an obtuse point in front without a 
hook,” and in my P rujicepi (J. A. S XI, 177), which in other respects essentially 
accords with the generic diagnosis ot Mi« Hodgson’s HeteromorpAOt the impending of 
the upper mandible (so far as can be made out from the dry specimen) is in the most 
trifling possible degree, which, from recollection, I think is also the case in P.Jlavi~ 
rostrih. Mr Hodgson, at page 5b3 of the same volume of the * India Review,’ identi- 
fied McClelland’s Bathyrhynchus with his own Suthora (since named by him 
Tsmnons), and even suspected that his typical species, or Ntpalensis, might be the 
«ama as Dr. McClelland’s hremrostris but the description and figure which are now 
furnished by Mr. Hodgson of his Temnorth Ntpalensis indicate the very inferior size 
of the latter species, to say nothing of other distinctions, amounting, however, at most, 
in my opinion, to subgoueric. We have, accordingly, four species now ascertained ot 
this remarkable group, of which three are probably new to Ornithologists in Europe. 
The diminutive Temnoris has recently been received by the Society from Darjeeling. 
—Our. As. Soc.—hit Hodgson has just forwarded a specimen of his Heteromorpha, 
and 1 consider it to be a true Paradoxomis.-^Jbid. 
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and freer at base ; hind stout, depressed, equal to the inner fore-toe. 
Nails compressed, deep^ acute, Parian^ but less suited for creeping. 

Plumage soft and lax. 

Type. T. Nipalensis (see * India Review’ [for J 838, p. 32], Habitat) 
the Cach&r, in small flocks; frequenting brushwood and tall grass: 
manners of Parus^ of which it has the entire aspect ; but besides its 
truncated bill it differs by rounder wings and larger and less arboreal 
legs and feet. Is greatly allied by its strange bill to the last. 

4. Ampelidtp, Prosorinia^ olim Cochoa (amended). 

Bill moderate, Thrush-like, but much more depressed and greatly 
excided at base by nareal and gular cavities, and both tips armed. 

Nares large, ovoid, free, lateral, and typical. Rictus wide, with 
short curling bristles which partly tend over the nostrils. 

Wings medial, firm; Turdine^ but rather less acuminate, with the 
fourth primary longest. Tail firm, rounded. 

Legs and feet simple, ambulatory, Turdine^ but the tarsi shorter 
though not less strong, and thumbs longer. 

Types. Pr. viridis et purpurea (see Joum* As. Soc. V, 359.) 

Remark : with the size, aspect, and manners of Thrushes, these birds 
are typically Ampehne in structure, and should stand next to Ceisma-- 
rynchus. Both species are amply crested, and have subnude orbits.* 

f 

* The Society has received several specimens from Darjeeling approaching closely 
to the description of Pr, purpurea^ but they would seem to be less bright in colour, 
certainly than the hgure given, and have not the tail-feathers similarly pointed. Fide 
my description of a Darjeeling male, Vol. XI, p. 182. — Cur, As, Soc. A female has 
more recently been received by the Society from Mr. Hodgson, and they are the same. 
Pr, vtndis 1 have not seen.— /bnf. 
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On an improved Simpiesometer, The Tropical Tempest Simpieeohetert** juat 
received in Calcutta. By H. Piddington, Sub-Secretary, Asiatic Society, ^Cm 


The following Notes were by the kindness of Mr. Lepage» of the firm of Ostell and Lepage, 
Booksdlers of this city, handed to Mr. Simms, of the well-known Ann of Troughton and Simms, 
with a request that they would try the experiment indicated, and manufacture an instrument for me 
with the improvements suggested. They have done so, and the instrument was exhibited at the 
August Meeting of the Asiatic Society. ^ 


There are two objections made to Simpiesometers. The first, that they 
disquiet people needlessly/' and the second, that “ they get out of order." 
The first objection it is evident we cannot remedy, for it dej^ends on indivi- 
dual character, on experience, on knowledge, and on many other personal or 
acquired peculiarities and qualities, over which we have no control. But 
with respect to the second defect, I think 1 can pomt out to the makers of 
these instruments, two principal sources of it ; and these are, alterations in 
the chemical qualities of the oil, and the shortness of the tube. We cannot 
(yet) guard against any alteration of the oil, which might affect the gas ; 
but if thil occurs, it is probably through the chemical action of light upon 
the oil. 1 should suggest then, as an improvement, that the glass be covered 
with a metallic door, to open with a hinge, so that except when observed, 
the instrument would be in darkness, where pressure and temperature 
would operate quite as well as in the light, and the glass would be more- 
over less liable to break. 

The next improvement is the main one, and is, 1 am convinced indispen- 
sable to the efficiency of tropical Simpiesometers ; viz. instruments which 
are to be of use for any length of time between the tropics. If Messrs. 

■ — will refer to Colonel Reid’s work on the Law of Storms, they will 
there see ii^the chapter on ** Storms at the mouth of the Hooghly," p. 293 of 
2d edition, that in 1833 in the Duke of York*s Storm the Barometer fell be- 
low 26.50 at a temperature of 79^ ! and I am certain that in many storms it 
falls at least to 27.00, with a temperature of 80o or more. 

Now if Messrs. will try in their receiver the effect of reducing 

the pressure to 27.00, and keeping the temperature at 80 or 84o, for I have 
known it as high as this, I suspect they will find that the gas will escape 
round the curve of the leg, and bubble up through the cistern. In a word, 
the tube and scale are not long enough for tropical hurricane depressions ; 
and when a ship gets through one of these, the Captain may not improba- • 
bly find that his Simpiesometer does not act so well as before, and thus the 
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worst character which an inatrament can get becomes (and really u) 
attached tc it, t. e, that it is very Itahle to get out of order** The Duke of 
York*8 Simpiesometer is still in Calcutta, but gives indications diffenng 
half an inch from the Barometer, as I have heard one sent to me for tnal 
gave regularly on an average 0.7 above the l^arometer standard, and at 
28.5 or 27.00 inches of pressure, with temperature 80^, would have been I 
think useless, or the gas would perhaps have escaped ; hence, as I judge the 
universal complaints against Simpiesometers which have been long in use 
in tropical countries 

The remedy for this last defect is also simple enough, and if Messrs. — 
will try it, I shall be glad to assist them in making the improvement 
known in India, and especially in Calcutta It consists in making the scale 
and tube long enough to leave at least half of an inch column of oil at 
pressure 2§ 00 and temp. 84^, and as I have said before,' keeping the Sim- 
piesometer in the dark. 1 think these improvements would give, if not a 
title to a patent, at least to a new name, Tropi^l Tempest S'mpie- 
someters.” 

P S. — I have seen in some patent Simpiesometers a contrivance for cork- 
ing the cistern when moving the instrument If instead of a cork this 
was a stopper of caoutchouc, and could be screwed down, it would^e a great 
improvement 

Messrs. Trououton’s note to Mr. Lepage is as follows — 

II. C. Lepage, Esq 

December f 1842 Fleet Street, 

Sir, — I find that in extreme cases, such as those mentioned by Mr Pid- 
dington, the Simpiesometer would get beyond the range of the scale, and 
sufier the damage desenbed in his letter, moreover, 1 think that a door to 
the case in order that light may be admitted only when necessary, a very 
judicious precaution 

If you desire it, we can soon prepare one with the improvements. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) W. Sibims. 

The instrument has just been landed, at a cost of sixty-four rupees, and a 
bnef description of it may be worth putting on record for our distant sub- 
scribers The tube is, from top to the bottom of the curve, 18 inches 
long, thb common Simpiesometers being only about 15, and at a pres- 
sure of 26 inches, with a temperature of 80<>, would still leave about an 
inch of oil above the level of that m the cistern and 1 trust it is not likely 
• to undergo any severer trial. There is a slide with (I suppose,) a caoutchouc 
stopper to the cistern, and the usual register plates at the bottom. 
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The wooden frame is made very Bolid, hnd has a poliahed brass door in 
front, with hinges and hooks, and 1 may mention finally, that it ws^ brought 
out from England screwed up in the cabin of a ship, and this is fldeed the 
only safe way of getting out these delicate and fragile instruments.— H. P. 


Report on the Government experimental working of the Copper Mines 
of Pokree in Ghurwal, with notices of other Copper Mines, By Q. 
S. Lushinoton, Esq. Commissioner^ Kumaon and Ghurwal 

No. 1780. 

To 6. A. Bushby, Esq. Secretary to the Governnund of India^ Ge- 
neral Department, Fort WiUiai^f 
Sir,— With reference to your communication, No. 866, jdated the 
Revenue Depart- November, 1840, I am directed to forward 
ment. ||j. submission to the Right Honorable the Governor 

General in Council, the accompanying copy of a report by Mr. Com. 
missioner Lushington, on the results of the mining experiment con. 
ducted at Fokhree in Ghurwal. 

1 have the honor to be. Sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, 

R. N. C. Hamilton, 

Officiating Secretarjfto the Govt. N. W. P, 
Agra, the 16fA December, 1841. 


No. 88. 

To the Officiating Secretary to Government, North West Provinces, 
Revenue Department 

Sir, — I have the honor to return the report on the Pokree mining 
experiment received back with your letter of the 8th November, the 
omissions adverted to having been supplied. 

2. 1 am not aware of there being any inaccuracies in the report 
in its present state, but should any be discovered, 1 would beg the 
favor of their being corrected in your office if possible. • 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) G. S. Lushinqton, Cornmismner, 
Kumaon Commas. Office, Camp Reonee,\ 

The }1lh November, 1841. I 
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Account of the experiment eaUrried on at the Pokree Copper Mine, 

Ghutfpal, under Mr. Wilkin^ with notices of othe^- Copper Mines 
c in that district. 

In the 83d Number of the Journal of the Asiatic Society, is an 
account, by Captain H. Drummond of the 3rd Light Cavalry, of some 
of the Kumaon copper mines visited by him ; this account was drawn 
up agreeably to the orders of the Governor General of India, and 
extracts from it were published for general information. In this report 
Captain Drummond suggested/ that with a view of obtaining more 
correct details than were then forthcoming, as to the advantages or 
otherwise, of ](|||||UEing one of the Kumaon or Ghurwal copper 
mines under SlKpean superintendence, a certain sum should be ad. 
vanced by Government for an experimental opening of such mine as 
might appear best suited to the object in view. This proposition 
received the sanction of Government in Novemb^* 1838, the sum of 
Rupees 2415 was allotted from the public treasury, being the amount 
of an estimate submitted by Captain Drummond, and the charge of 
the experiment was assigned to Mr. Wilkin, an intelligent and res. 
pectable Cornish mining assistant, who had accompanied Captain 
Drummond from England. Mr. Wilkin's personal salary was at 
the same time fixed at 150 rupees per mensem, by orders of the 
Governor General. ‘ 

The mine selected, agreeably to Captain Drummond's and Mr. 

Pokree Mine selec- Wilkin's opinion as the scene of operations, is situ- 
operilons!** ^*^*^”* ated near the village of Pokree, pergunnah Nagpoor, 
Ghurwal, and is generally known by the name of the Pokree mine. 
The village of Pokree, is distant from Almorah about eighty miles 
(say seven marches) North, and about seven or eight miles; on the 
right, or Northern bank of the Aluknundah river ; from Sreenuggur 
it is about fifty miles, or from four to five days' journey for a loaded 
man. The elevation of the Deothal temple, or as it is commonly 
called Deothan, above the village of Pokree, is given by C&ptain Webb 
at 6,288 feet ; the village is, I think, about five to six hundred feet 
lower, and the mines in its vicinity range from the latter to the former 
altitude. 

• Letter from the Secretary to Government to the Commissioner of Kumaon, dated 
26th November, 1838. 
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The climate is excellent, admirably adap(ied to the European consti- 
Altitude, Climate, &c. tutiop ; Water good^ and oak,* fir and otl^' limber 
of Pokree. abundant. The soil of the neighboriiPrillages 

is good, and the crops are of the usual kind. The roads also from the 
mines to Almorah, the capital of Kumaou Proper, and to Sreenuggur, 
the capital of British Ghurwal, are perfectly safe for foot and horse 
travellers and loaded porters, and though rudely and unskilfully con- 
structed, are kept in good repair by the civil authorities. 

In going to Pokree from Almorah^r Sreenuggur, the traveller lias 
to cross the Aluknunda river by a jhoola, or swinging bridge of rope, 
constructed of the grass or sedge, termed bhabur by the natives, and 
the botanical name of which is Criophorum canabi^um.t There are 
now on that route two of these jhoolas erected over thb Aluknunda, 
one of which is situated at Kumpryag,^: where the Pindur and Aluk- 
nunda rivers unite^ (thus forming one of the Pryags, or holy unions,) 
and the other at Buniote,§ about five miles lower down. The ascent 
from the hot valley of the Aluknunda to Pokree is steep and rugged, 
but the road is safe, and the traveller is amply compensated for the 
fatigue and labor of the ascent, by the beauty and picturesquencss of 
the scenery, and by his transit from the hot stifling atmosphere of the 
valley to the pure and salubrious temperature of the surrounding 
mountains. Nor could he fail, if interested in ^uch studies, to admire 
the vast and instructive series of vegetable forms that meet the eye 
in the ride up from the river ; for, leaving the mangoe, peepul, date, 
and other well known tropical trees at the base, he passes by degrees 
into the vegetation and climate of European or temperate countries. 

The Pokree mines had for many years been known and worked 
during the rule of the Hindoo Rajas of Ghurwal, and when the latter 
were driven out by the Ghoorkhas, the Nepal dynasty did not over- 
look the resources of wealth which these mines were supposed to con- 

♦ Oak and fir were the only woods made use of in the mine by Mr. Wilkin, the 
oak for frames and the fir for planking. There are three kinds oi oaks, the (bauj,j J, 
(phuhart) 2, and (tilouj ) 3 at or near Pokree, and one fir. The oaks aie the (quercus) 1 
iucana, (camlossa) 2, and (semicarpifulia) 3 ot botanists. The hr is the pinus longiiolia, 
and as the wood is highly resinous, matches of it arc used in lieu ot candles in the 
mines, also as toiches in travelling, 
t Royle's Illustrations, page 415. * 

i Elevation of the Kumpryag rope bridge, 243b feet above the sea, (Capt Webb.) 

§ Elevation according to Capt. Webb, 2294 feet. 
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tain. It is^ however, imponsible to ascertain with accuracy the amount 
of revej^e yielded from the Pokree mines, under the Hindoo or 
GhoorHr rulers. In the absence of authentic records, tradition has 
stepped in, and the result is, as usual, gross exaggeration and hyperbole. 
The older miners of the place, some of whom are still extant, assert, 
that one of the mines one year yielded 50,000 Kupees profit. How 
much of this account is true I have no means of ascertaining, but this 
much is certain, that from the time of the Ghoorkha conquest of Ghur- 
waf, (1803,) up to the year 1838, the produce of the Pokree mines had 
become more and more scanty, and that when, (towards the close of 
the above year,) |he8e mines were handed over to Mr. Wilkin, the ac- 
tual revenue at which they were rated in the public accounts amounted 
to 100 rupees per annum, and this small sum was eventually re- 
mitted for that year, owing to the poverty and utter inability of the 
farmer to pay the Government demand. ^ 

Mr. Wilkin commenced operations in December 1838, and from 
that month to the end of June 1841, the works were carried on under 
his constant superintendence, with more or less vigor.t . The progress 
made in excavating the adits, varied at different seasons. It appears 
to have been smallest during the rains, when frequent “ break-downs*' 
took place in the mines, and at other seasons the hardness of the 
ground and scarcity of workmen prevented much progress being made. 
The total amoui\t of work, according to the returns sent in by the 
assistant, and expenditure incurred in making them is, as follows: — 

* In Mr. Traiirs Account of Kumaon, (Asiatic Researches,) I find 4801 Rupees only 
given as the Jumma fixed by the Ghoorkha Government of 1812, for the whole province 
of Kumaon and Ghurwal, under the head of ** mines and mint duties.*’ The Ghoorkha 
rupee was worth about T2 annas, so that in Company’s Rupees the sum was only 3600 
Rupees. This, however, was merely the Government revenue accounted for by the 
Nepalese Soobahs to the Katmandhoo Government, what else may have been levied 
from the former, under the heads of Bhent, Nuzerana, &c. &c. 1 cannot pretend to say. 
From the year 1&15, (conquest of Kumaon) the revenue derived by the British Go- 
vernment from mines has averaged as follows : — 

Kemaon Proper, Qhurwal, 

Copper, .... Rs. 12,00 to Rs. 801, ...... Ks. 2,086. Highest mining revenue of 

Iron, 1,905 .. „ „ 226. the province, Rupees 5,417. 

t The workings were carried on night and day, the laborers being formed into 
gangs, and relieved at fixed hours. Tools were supplied from the magazines, whilst 
others were made up by Mr. Wilkin’^ smiths and carpenters; the whole of these ex- 
penses are included in the abstract, except the value of the magazine tools, and one or 
two barrels of gunpowder expended in blasting. 
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Fms. Ft. InJ 

Rs. As. Ps. 

Progress in December, 1838, 

0 

0 

0 

.44 11 

9 

Rajah’s Mine— ^ 
Chowmuttee ditto. $ 

January, 1839, 

17 

0 

0 

lis 

9 

0 


February, 

12 

0 

0 

136 

2 

*0 


March, 

10 

0 

0 

125 

0 

0 


April, 

10 

1 

6 

•213 

4 

0 


May, . .. 

8 

4 

0 

127 

1 

10 


June, 

1 

s 

0 

130 

14 

0 


July. .. .. 

4 

3 

0 

80 

9 

0 


August, . . . . 

3 

2 

0 

73 

s 

0 


September, • - 

2 

0 

0 

120 

4 

8 


October, • . 

8 

1 

7 

135 

15 

4 


November, 

14 

3 

0 

141 

2 

8 


December, 

13 

4 

0 

112 

5 

0 


Total, . . 

106 

3 

1 

1,594 

7 

3 


January, 1840,. . 

13 

3 

6 

1.^)1 

13 10 


February, • . . . 

14 

0 

0 

143 

10 

6 


March, .. •. 

11 

0 

0 

160 

12 

0 


April, 

19 

5 

2 

162 

10 

3 


Way, 

19 

4 

9 

103 

C) 

10 


June, 

3 

1 

0 

54 

10 

6 

Operations suspen-' 

1 



0 




dcd diid repdiH made 

\ July, .. .. 

0 

0 

56 15 

0 

to irduies ^ 







Ditto ditto, 
in this month the 








Adit, Chuwinuttuc 
adit, broke down at ' 
40 fdl horns liom the 

August, . . 

0» 

0 

0 

17 

6 

0 





entrance and was par- 
tially secured 








(Same remark,) • 
Chowmuttee Adit" 

, September, 

0 

0 

0 

16 

5 

0 

reopened and partly 
repaired, and new 
ground excavated to 
the extent oi, 

^ October, . . . . 

2 

0 

0 

42 

5 

0 

Repairs completed^ 
and in new ground 

November, 

0 

3 

0 

96 

2 

0 

Adit dll ven. J 

t 







Total,. . 

190 

4 

6 

2.600 

5 

4 


The amount originally authorized by Government having by 
the end of November 1840 been expended, a reference was made 
to the Honourable the Lieutenant Governor, as to the propriety of 
continuing the workings, and the point having been submitted for the 

* In this IS included, 60 to 70 Rupees ior carrid'gc of mdterials irom the Delhi 
maftazinc 
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consideration of the Right Honourable the Gove/hor General, it was 
resolvedly that a further sum of 1,000 rupees should be advanced for 
the prosecution of the experiment in the Chowmuttee mine alone. 
Mr. Wilkin’s personal salary of Rupees 1.50, was also sanctioned for 
nine months further, commencing with October 1840, and ending with 
June 1841. ^ 

I annex a Table of progress and expenditure for the above period, 
I. e.^from December 1840 till the end of June 1841, when operations 
finally ceased. « 


Progress.. 

Fain. Ft. In.' Rs. As. Ps. 


December, 1840, 

7 

1 

0 


9 

0 

January, 1841,.. 

8 

0 

0 

«7 

14 

0 

, February, . . 

14 

0 

0 

86 

4 

6 

March, 

11 

0 

0 

120 

4 

0 

April, 

5 

3 

0 

105 

6 

0 

May, 

12 

2 

0 

125 

6 

3 

June, . .. 

8 

5 

5 

164 

4 

1 

Total, . . 

65 

Ti 

5 

763 

15 

10 

Add former workings, . . 

190 

4 

6 

2,600 

5 

4 

Grand Total, . . 

257 

3 

11 

3,364 

5 

2 


The workings above specified were carried on in three different 
mines, two of which had been worked in the time of the Hindoo 
Rajas, and one was entirely new. The names of the two old mines re- 
opened, and worked by Mr. Wilkin were : 1st, the Chowmuttee ; 2nd| 
the Raja's mine ; and the following account of the mines and operations 
carried on in them is contained in a report from Mr. Wilkin, dated 
July 1841, and which as it also conveys interesting information con. 
cerning other Ghurwal mines, I may%e excused for quoting almost 
entire. 

The Chowmuttee mine at Pokree, is situated in talc which rests 
Chowmuttee Mines, on dolomitic limestone. It was adopted for the 
Governnfent experiment, as the one in which ores were most likely to 
be found near the surface, where the experiment would be least 
likely to interfere with the revenue, and where the inhabitants were 
most favourable to the introduction of a new system. The experiment 
w'as commenced at the end of 1838, and has been continued to the 
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present time. During this period, an adit has been driven into the 
mine on the course of the lode 77 fathoms, 0 feet, 8 inches, anckan under* 
lying shaft was sunk on it at 28 fathoms from the entrance ; a cross 
cut has been driven north from this shaft 20 fathoms, 4 feet, 0 inch 
through dolomite quartz, and talcose schist ; but without finding any 
new lode, excepting a small bed of iron ore. A rise of seven fathoms 
was driven up from the adit>at sixty-one fathoms from the entrance, 
and a diagonal shaft was sunk to meet the rise from whence a gallery 
has been extended eastward over thc^adit, 19 fathoms, 2 feet, 4 inches, 
of which 8 fathoms, 5 feet, 0 inch is in poor ground ; 4 fathoms, 0 feet 

0 inch in old workings, and 6 fathoms, 3 feet, 4 inches in ground, 
which in Cornwall would be worked for one-third of the ores. Of 
the adit, 5 fathoms, 3 feet, 0 inch were in old workings ; 42 fathoms 
4 feet, 2 inches in ground that would on an average let for one-half 
tribute, and 16 fathoms, 2 feet, 6 inches in ground that would not pay 
for working, besides 12 fathoms, 3 feet, 0 inch of the outer part of the 
adit, in which no ores were found; very little ores have been left 
visible in the bottom of the adit or the eastern end of the mine, but 
the mine may improve if sunk deeper or extended further ; however, 

1 should prefer working the western part of the mine, where the lode 
is wider, and the ores of better quality. A ventilating passage was 
carried forward over the adit from the first jnentioned shaft to the 
rise, and a winse was sunlc under the adit three fathoms ; besides 
which, other excavations, amounting to about twenty fathoms of 
ground were made, and conveniences for clearing ores, workshops, &c. 
have been built. The expense incurred by this part of the experi- 
ment (omitting European superintendence,) has been Rs. 2,846:8:9, 
and the return of copper is Rs. 231:4:4, besides 3 to 400 Rs. which 
may be expected from ores yet unsold. The roof of the adit now 
oflers a good field for tributers, and if worked on a proper scale, it may 
repay the expense which has been incurred in driving it ; but it is 
not likely to do so without machinery for cleaning and smelting the 
ores, which generally contain only 2 or 3 per cent, of metjslliferous 
ores, or from i to J per cent, of copper. 

“ The Chowmuttee lode, after crossing the ridge east of the mine, 
enters a very compact bason, in which is situated the Doomed 
Mine ; this mine has not been worked to any considerable extent. 
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owing to the abundance of water, and softness of the taic ; but it is 
said to haiive a good lode in one part of it, the lode then crosses the 
hill near Deothan, a small village above the mine, and is found near 
Googlee and Reswarra, where 1 have seen ores extracted from it; 
but 1 do not think it likely to be profitable on that side of the hill. 

The Raja’s mine is situated about 450 yards north of the Chow. 

Rdjd*8 Mine. muttee mine in common dolomite, which rests on 
talcose schist. It seems to have been discovered by the out-crop of 
copper in the precipice above tb^ Pokree village, and to have been 
followed down to a depth of 70 fathoms, at which level an adit 
was brought into the mine, which must have been driven 100 fa- 
thoms through dead ground, (t e. in which no ores are found,) ere 
it reached the copper formation ; how far it had been driven beyond 
that cannot, be ascertained, but the old miners state it to be a consi- 
derable length. There are other adits, by which the mine was 
worked previous to the bringing in of the deep adit, and the next one 
above it is said to have been the principal entrance by which the 
ores were brought out. At the time when the adits fell together, 
which occurred about 60 years ago, there were three places in which 
ores were found : namely, the Oaja Ghauk, Kumera Chauk, and the 
Burtwal Kooa; the Gaja Chauk was entered at the level of the 
deep adit, and worked, on so large a scale, as to require timber 20 
feet long to support the roof, and finally it became so large, that the 
miners contented themselves with picking up, at the risk of their 
lives, the ores that fell down from the roof, until it all fell in toge- 
ther. The Burtwal Kooa was probably on the same lode as the 
Gaja Ghauk, under the level of the adit. The Kumera Chauk was 
probably on another lode, (Kumera being the name for talc,) the 
ores of that lode being muddy and requiring to be washed. The pro- 
duce of the mine at the utmost is said to have been 300 seers of ores, 
worth 25 per cent, of copper per day, of which the Raja claimed two- 
thirds, and the remainder was shared by the laborers, who also held 
land free of rent. This was the best mine in the province, and the 
old inhabitants of Pokree always spoke of it as a place of great 
riches. The adit was allowed to fall together during a dispute be- 
tween Raja Sackrit and his brothers, and though an attempt was af- 
terwards made to open a new adit near the old one, it was never 
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completed. On my arrival here I commenced opening the second adit, 
(f. e. the one next above the deep one,) but found it too*expensive 
for the limited means at my disposal ; and it was abandoned after 
being opened and secured with timber 31 fathoms, 1 foot, 6 inches, 
at an expense including native superintendence and materials of 
Rupees 346 : 12 ; 8. To open the mine properly, both adits should be 
repaired, and two new shafts sunk from the surface into the mine, 
which would cost about 4,000 Rupees, and it would be necessary for 
the proper working of the mine. No information can be obtained as 
to the number of lodes in this mine, but 1 think there are three, on 
the north one of which the new mine is situated, about 60 fathoms 
north-west of the Raja's mine." 

In the new mine the lode was very promising, and yielded good 
New Mine. specimens of ore near the surface, but at a depth of 
15 fathoms it became poor, and was consequently abandoned, after 
being extended 23 fathoms, 3 feet, 0 inch, at an expence, including 
native superintendence and materials, of Rupees 245 : 11 : 0." 

In addition to the above three mines, in which Mr. Wilkin's oper- 
ations were carried on, there are several other copper mines in the 
vicinity of Pokree, some of which were worked in former times by the 
native miners, and some again have never been tried. None of these 
were attempted by Mr. Wilkin, but I find ondiis report the following 
notices of them, and as the opinion of the practical miner must be 
infinitely more valuable and satisfactory than any remarks that 1 
could offer, 1 consider it right to extract them. 

** Nota mine is situated about two and a half miles north-west of 
the Pokree mines, in talc, which rests on dolomite 

Nota Mine. 

limestone. The lode is a bed of yellow or buff 
coloured talc, about four feet wide, dipping north-west at 50*’ ; it rests 
immediately on the dolomite limestone and has a sulphuric effer- 
vescence on the surface. This mine is said to have been rich ; it is 
situated on the western side of an extensive bason or valley, on the 
eastern side of which ores have been turned up by the pipugh, but 
no mine has been worked. This is an extensive field for mining, as the 
lode may be productive throughout the bason or valley. There is wood 
and water for all purposes near this mine. 

3 p 
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The Thala mine is situated about a mile north-west of the Nota 
mine, probably on the same lode, in an extensive 
' plain, or comparatively level surface. It was first 

worked in 1810, and again in 1825 ; but there being no good facility 
for adits, the water prevented its being worked to any considerable 
depth. The miners who worked it state the ores to be copper pyrites 
disseminated in a lode of two feet wide, one.fifth of which was me- 
talliferous. An adit of fifty fathoms in length would reach the mine 
ten fathoms below the surface ; below this adit a machine might be 
erected, which with the surface water and that of the mine would 
continue to work throughout the year, and keep the water of the mine 
to a considerable depth. There is plenty of wood for all purposes in 
the neighbourhood of this mine. 

The Danda"* mine is situated on the hill, about 500 yards above 
Thala mine in chlorite slate and talc, which on 

Danda Mine. , . . ■* 

the north-western side, comes in contact with 
common dolomite. This mine has been worked to a considerable 
extent, and is said to have yielded 52,000 Rupees profit in one year. 
The ores are of good quality, and found in three or four diflerent beds 
or lodes, which dip into the hill at an angle of 30°. The chlorite 
slate, in which the beds of talc and ores are found is so hard as to 
stand without timber ;"it also contains finely disseminated copper in 
small quantity. The lodes run into a fine fall or bason westward, 
in which, I think, they would be found productive. There is 
abundance of wood near this mine; but no water for machinery 
nearer than the Thala mine. 

The Talapoongla mine is situated about a mile north-east of the 
_ , , Danda mine in talc, which rests on dolomite lime- 

Talapoongla Mine. 

Stone. The strata, in which the ores are found, is 
about six fathoms wide, dipping south-west at various angles. The 
bed is extensive, but the ores are scarce ; however this might improve 
at a distance from the surface ; hitherto little has been done, except 
washing away the strata during the rainy season. It has good 
facilities for wood, water and adits. Ores have been found in a pre- 

* A ridge or crest of a hill is called Danda in the hill language, and this mine being 
on the ridge, gets the above name. 
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cipice, east of this mine, near the village of Bungtuh but at present 
the outcrop is covered with rubbish ; it is in the talcose formation, and 
has good facilities for working. 

The Khurua mine is situated in the ravine below BungtuI, near 
^ its junction with the Nugol river in talc; it was dis- 

covered by the water of the ravine washing away 
the strata, and leaving a quantity of ores exposed to view ; these ores 
were taken away by the Pokree miners, and the mine worked five or 
six fathoms under the surface, beyond which they were prevented 
from going by the water. They tell me that the lode at the bottom 
of the mine for two fathoms in length is one foot wide, of solid cop- 
per pyrites. Of late years, nothing has been done at this mine beyond 
washing among the surface, which contains a small quantity of copper 
pyrites. There is plenty of wood in the neighbourhood of this mine, 
and water for machinery, but no facility for adits.*' 

Such is the account given by Mr. Wilkin of the copper mines at, 
and in th^icinity of Pokree, the whole of which he has repeatedly 
visited and examined, as far as the nature of the ground would 
permit. Of other copper mines situated in the Ghurwal district, the 
most celebrated are the Dhunpoor* and Dhobree mines, the former 
being on the north, the latter on the south side of the Dh unpoor 
chain of mountains. This qbaiii, rising to an* altitude of 9,500 feet 
above the sea, is on the south or left bank of the Aluknunda river, 
directly opposite to the Pokree hills, and to the great Himalyan chain, 
covered with eternal snow. The view from the crest of the Dhunpoor, 
ridge is beyond description beautiful and majestic. The great castel- 
lated peaks of Budrinath rise directly in front of the spectator, and on 
either side of these as far as the eye can reach, appears a long sue. 
cession of other snowy peaks ranging in form and altitude; but all 
and each surpassingly grand and sublime. No view that I know of in 
Switzerland, equals this in vastness and extent ; and in altitude the 
peaks of Gungotri, Kedarnath, and Budrinath to the left, of Trisool, 


* These mines are leased to a farmer at the sum of 1,900 Rupees per annum. Some 
villages are attached to the mine, and the land revenue derivable from them is included 
in the above. It would amount to about *200 Rupees per annum as a separate item. 
The inhabitants of the villages work in the mines, and receive a share of the produce ; 

they are what Mr. Wilkin calls tributers.** 
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Nundadevi, Purychoola, and Kylas to the right, fully merit the title 
bestowed* upon them by the Shastra,* of Mountain Kings." Mr. 
)Vi]kin reports, that “ the Dhunpoor mine is situated on the north side 
Dhuiipoor Mine, of a higbt and precipitous range in compact dolo- 
mite.” The ores of this mine are principally copper pyrites and grey or 
vitreus copper ore with the red oxide, and green carbonate in smaller 
quantities : the latter being scarce. The ores are found in a bed, (or 
channel of ground fifty or sixty feet wide,)which runs nearly north and 
south, and underlies east about one foot in the fathom. It is divided 
by a bed of potstone or indurated talc, which runs through the 
copper formation longitudinally, conforming to the strata, and having 
a frith or flukan on the western side. 

This lode of potstone will facilitate the driving of passages into 
the mine, and it is sometimes productive ; but the greater part of the 
ores are found in the adjoining rock in seams and branches, which 
cross it in every direction. The seams of ore are said to be one foot 
thick at times, but generally they are less than one inc||| thick, and 
any thing more than that is considered a prize by the miners. When 
1 visited the mine in 1838, the best seam or vein which I saw was 
not more than half an inch thick; but on my last visit in 1841, 

I saw one two inches thick, and 1 was informed that it had been 
one foot thick during, the interval between my visits. It is perpen- 
dicular, and cut out at the bottom of the working by a horizontal 
vein which carried it eastward ; the ores are mostly within one foot 
of the horizontal vein, above which it dwindles away to the size 
of a reed. All the other places which I saw, were poor in comparison 
to this. The ores are the softest part of the rock, and are consequently 
dug out first, after which the miners burn the rock with wood and 
then throw water on it. Owing to the calcareous nature of the rock, 
this process facilitates the work considerably ; but still 1 think blasting 
would be cheaper, as the burning does not penetrate beyond a few 

* Captain Webb gives the following altitude of the Dhunpoor village, 7,956 feet; the 
mine is a. few hundred feet higher, and the ridge above the mine in some places is 
rated at 9,500 feet above the sea. 

t The repeated allusions to the great Himalyan chain in the sacred books of the 
Hindoos, are too well known to require quoting. The names assigned to some of the 
peaks are, I think, appropriate and poetical; such os K.ada*nath, Lord of water; Koodra. 
uath, Lord of the Roodras or Demi -gods. 
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inches in the rock, and the passages are consequently small, except 
when two or more veins meet. The veins are so numerous that the 
rocks between them are seldom more than 3 or 4 feet thick, so that 
it would certainly be better to have a large working, which would 
include a number of veins, than to work on the present diminutive 
scale. The mine is so full of rubbish, that it is difficult to get through 
the passages, for nothing is brought out of the mine but the ores, 
and the rubbish being left within, fills up the mine and impedes its 
future working. At the present lowest working of the mine, there is 
a commodious passage on the claystone lode, 60 fathoms in length ; 
but the outer 20 fathoms has crushed together ; below the inner end 
of this passage, there is an extensive old working, which is said to be 
rich, but the present generation of miners have never been able to 
get the water out of it ; beyond this, the mine has been worked to a 
considerable extent, but the passages were so full of rubbish, that I 
could not go into them. An attempt was made to bring in a new 
adit to drain the mine to a deeper level than at present, previous to 
the Ghoorkha rule ; but after being driven 15 fathoms, it was aban- 
doned owing to the ores in the mine failing, and the laborers being sent 
to the Nagpoor (i. e. Pokree) mines, which were then rich. No attempt 
has been made since then to drain the mine below the level here 
spoken of. The lessee informed me, that he^ formerly realized from 
three to four thousand Rupees per annum from this mine, but that 
lately, the profits have been very small. 1 am unable to give a correct 
section of this mine, but the following will convey a tolerable idea of its 
leading passages, and the rest may be considered a perfect honeycomb 
from entrance to end.* 

There is water for machinery in the ravine below the mine. 
Wood for all purposes is rather distant, but owing to the supply of 
labour, charcoal is clieaper here than at Pokree, where the wood is 
nearer. The smelters at this mine are very industrious and expert 
at their work, and their mode of smelting is superior to any other 
in the province, excepting the Dhobree people, who work on the 
same principles, using abundance of decomposed felspar and*lime8tone 
flux. 


As there is nothing; of interest in this sketch we have omitted to copy it. — E ds. 
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** The Dhobree mine is situated on the south side of the Dhunpoor 
range, in very nearly the same hind of rock as the 

Dhobree Mine. . , . . 

Dhunpoor mine; but in this mine, most of the veins 
are horizontal, running along the aide of the hill. At the surface 
they are very small, containing oxide of iron and green stains of cop. 
per, and occasionally copper pyrites. The present working mine is 
not extended very far from the outside of the precipice or surface, 
the ores being much the same near the surface as at a distance from 
it. When the miners find their passages growing long and tedious, 
they begin outside on a new vein. There are several old mines west 
of the Dhobree village; on entering one of them, I found it very 
extensive, the ores seem to have been most abundant where the hori- 
zontal vein was crossed by perpendicular ones ; but as far as 1 went, 
the wholb of the horizontal vein had been taken away, and often 
crawling to a considerable length, I was obliged to return for want of 
torches. I got a small specimen of ore from one of the perpendicular 
veins, of which there were two or three running south-east and north- 
west. The western one of these veins is said to have been very rich, 
but it fell in about the time^ the Ghoorkhas entered the province, and 
has not been opened since. The ores of these mines are principally 
copper pyrites, worth about 25 per cent, of copper. 

There is water for machinery about a mile and a half below the 
mine, and wood for all purposes near that place. There is another 
mine on this range at Molghirree ; it is rented at 25 Rs. per annum, 
and said to be in the same rock as the Dhobree mine. There are 
other mines of both copper and iron in Dhunpoor, but none of them 
are worked, nor have I seen them.” 

From the following memorandum, it will be seen that the ex. 
ilesuits of Pokree periment conducted by Mr. Wilkin has entirely 
Experiment. failed, as far as a profitable return for the capital 
expended is concerned. 

Memorandum of expenditure on account of the Government experi- 
ment at Pokree : — 

Paid to R^r. Wilkin from the Almorah Trea- 
sury, Rs. 3215 0 0 


• 1790 . 
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Expended in working the mine as per 

monthly statements, Rs. 3364 5 2 

In which is included value of Copper sold 
by Mr. Wilkin, and carried to account, 

amouating to, 149 5 2 

Total expense to Government, — 3215 0 0 

Deduct value of Copper sold and paid into 
Treasury, 27*2 3 3 

Ditto of Copper sold, but not vet realized, 358 0 0 

630 3 3 

So that when this last item has been realized, the account will 

stand thus: — Expended, 3215 0 0 


Returns, 630 3 3 

Balance against the Experiment, 2584 12 9 


Exclusive of the cost of European Super* 1 

intendence, at the rate of 150 Rs. per > .... 4800 0 0 

month for 32 months, ) — 

Total Rs. 7384 0 0 

This result is in my opinion to be attributed solely to the poorness* 
and scarcity of ores found, and not in the least to any want of skill, 
zeal, or patience on the part of Mr. Wilkin, of whose intelligence, 
activity and trustworthiness 1 have a very high (pinion, and every min- 
ing undertaking is, after all, more or less a lottery. In this parti- 
cular instance, every thing has, I conscientiously believe, been done 
that was practicable with reference to the means placed at the superin- 
tendent's disposal, and if the result has been a failure, it cannot in fair- 
ness be attributed to him. If it be urged, that the fact of the Raja's 
and Chowmuttee mines having been worked in former times, ought to 
have suggested the probability of the lode being exhausted, it should 
not on the other hand be forgotten, that the sum placed by Govern- 
ment at Mr. Wilkin's disposal was not sufficient to warrant his 
devoting the whole of it to a new mine, which after all might have proved 
equally barren as these. Native accounts represented these mines to 
have been rich and productive at the period of their abandonment, 
and the miners of the place still hold to this belief. Nor was it in the 
first instance suspected, that the mine had been so far penetrated into 


* Poor, with reference to the meanb ot smelting. 
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as has been proved. Taking these points into consideration^ I see no 
reason for believing that course adopted was injudicious. 

* The failure of this undertaking renders it impossible for me to re* 
» opinion in favour of fresh experiments being 

States that he cannot 

recommend further made Under European superintendence at Pokree ; 
Experiments. j experiment could pay at that place, 

and with regard to the copper mines of the province generally, I have 
reluctantly come to the opinion, that they do not present a htir field 
for the employment of capital oh the following grounds: — 

Ist. The great distance of the Pokree and other copper mines of 
Ghurwal from the markets to which their produce would have to 
be brought.*^ 2d. The absence of water carriage, and slowness and 
expense iof carrying articles of bulk in a country like Ghurwal. 
3d. The non-existence of coal and the cheapness of English copper, 
carried as it is entirely by water to the great commercial towns 
of Upper India. The above circumstances would, I apprehend, be 
insuperable obstacles to the success of any speculation of the kind. 
For supposing even that a rich and abundant copper mine should 
hereafter be discovered, and that by European superintendence and 
the aid of machinery, great improvements were made in every process 
of mining, t and the price of the article (which now sells at the door 
of the mine at a dearerj: rate than English copper does in the plains,) 
were to be greatly reduced, 1 still think, that the cost of transporting 
it to a good market would absorb all returns, or leave little profit to 
the speculator — further that this profit would be in the course of a few 


* The copper mines of Kumaon Proper, at Seera and Gungoolee for instance, are 
also, all situated far in the interior of the mountains. The talcose and calcareous 
formations in which the ores are found, occupy the high precipitous mountains, which 
(in this province at least,) separate the mica slate, gneiss, and not unfrequently granite 
of the central hills from the similar rocks which build up the buttresses and compose 
the peaks of the great Himalayan chain. This mighty chain itself appears to be 
partially metalliferous, judging from the lead mines at Ghertee (now waste) between 
Melum and Neetee, the copper indications at Tola and elsewhere in the Jowahir Pass, 
and the ores of the latter metal and of iron actually found and worked at and about 
Polan in the immediate neighbourhood of Roodumath, one of the snowy shrines 
between Kodernath and Rudrinath. 

t The washing and smelting of rich ores under the native system costs 50 per cent. 
Poor ores do not pay. 

X Wrought copper sells in the hills at 1 Rupee 12 Annas to 2 Rupees per seer, 
equivalent to 70 to 80 Rupees per maund. English copper can now be brought at 
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years (if operations were carried on to a large extent) cease^ and the 
works be abandoned owing to the non-existence of coal. 'This is not 
a mere conjectural hypothesis, but rests on what has already occurred, 
and will again occur in this district. £ven under the present petty 
system of operations, many mines have been abandoned from this cause. 
The following is an instance of the kind. In the valley of Kheisaree, 
the northern extremity of which forms the boundary between Kumaon 
and Ghurwal, iron ore of a good quality is found in great abundance^ 
and many mines have at different thnes been worked by the native 
miners, who resort thither annually from the eastern purgunnahs. 
At present, the chief supply of iron in Kumaon is from these mines, yet 
although the total quantity produced would with reference to the 
gigantic scale of English transactions appear perfectly ludicrous, the 
valley has notwithstanding become nearly denuded of trees, and it is 
only by shifting about to new sites, less removed from the forest, that 
operations are now carried on. The extensive pine woods of the 
Doorgadhee and Jowrasee range, even at the distance of five and six 
miles from the mines, are now beginning to experience indiscriminate 
havoc at the hands of the charcoal burners, who cut down and leave 
to rot on the ground thousands of fine trees, merely consuming the 
smaller branches, (to save themselves the trouble of splitting the large 
trunks,) while no provision is made for the reneVral of the forest. 

As compared with the Pokree and other mining localities of Ghur- 
wal, the Khetsaree valley is, in many respects favorably situated, 
being four days nearer to Chilkea, to which mart the route is almost 
entirely through a level country, and bisected by the Ramgunga 
river, the power of which, and some of its nearer affluents, would be 
ample for every kind of machinery. Limestone too exists in great 
plenty, and in skilful hands, would doubtless be turned into large use 
in the reducing processes. The climate, however, in the valley itself, 
is unsuited to the European constitution, and until the last few years 

Ahnorah at a less price than the hill copper, the present price of the former being 
1 Rupees 10 Annas per seer, of the latter I Rupee 12 Annas to 2 Rupees. 

By recent quotations, the price of imported copper at Calcutta is shewn to be as 
follows ; vis. 

Sheathing, per Factory maund,.... 36 12 to 38 0 Sicca Rupees. 

Brasier’s 36 0to0 0 „ 

Old Copper, 37 8 to 37 12 „ 

• 3 Q 
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during which its surface has been gradually drained and brought 
under tillage^ it was considered scarcely habitable to natives. But 
ivs the surrounding heights afford salubrious sites for residence, and 
as population is fast increasing in the valley, an experiment would 
in ail probability succeed at Khetsaree, if to its other advantages 
could be added a sufficiency of fuel; but the forest is rapidly disappear, 
iiig, and burnable coal is as yet unknown. It is true, many indica- 
tions of the latter fossil have been found in the Sub.Himalayan 
ranges, as for instance at the Bullea bridge between Bheemtal and 
Bhoumouree, and in the streams which issue from the hill north of 
Nujeebabad; yet the few poor and immediately exhausted seams of 
lignite here and there discoverable in the sandstone strata, and 
upheaved debris of the Sewalics between the Jumna and Ganges, and 
again between Hurd war and Bhoumouree, would seem, if shercing 
anything^ rather to point to carboniferous beds buried far beneath the 
base of the lower ranges, than to hold out hopes of their existence near 
the surface of the secondary rocks, or among the primary formations, 
where the iron and copper ores are developed. 

If happily and unexpectedly, real coal, fit for consumption, and in 
sufficient quantities, should hereafter be found in the strata opened to 
view by the Bullea and other streams issuing from the southern face 
of the Ghagiir mountains, or by the Kosilla and Ramgunga in the 
lower part of their course, the iron mines of Ramghur,* now second 
in importance to Khetsaree, would become of great value; the noble 
steppes of the Ghagur would be spared from the denudation which now 
threatens them ; and as the intermediate country is easy, and opposes 
few obstacles to the formation of roads, the mines of Khetsaree would 
share in the benefits of the discovery. 

1 have thus enumerated the great obstacles to the success of any 
mining enterprize of the kind under discussion. On the other hand, 
there are some considerations to which 1 proceed to advert, which 
might at first sight appear to warrant a contrary conclusion. I first 
allude 19 the possibility of obtaining a sufficient supply of labor; and 
secondly, to the character of the people. 1st. With regard to labor ; of this 
1 think the supply would be found to be sufficient at the rate of 2* to 

• Two annas ppr diem is the luiual rate of hire, but to ensure a constant supply, 
it would probably be found necesaary to raise it to H or 4 annas. 
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4 annas per dieni^ as none of the hill men appear to have any objection 
to working in the mines as labourers. The mining, or Agttree caste 
is, it is true, one of the lowest, but Brahmins. Rajpoots and Khasyas dQ 
not object to work as labourers in the mines. 1 have seen all of the 
above castes working under Mr. Wilkin at Pokree of their own free 
will, and have myself often emplo 3 'ed them when in the district (also 
of their own free will) in duties which in the plains, are usually per. 
formed by coolees; such as digging, cutting wood, fetching materials 
for building, &c. 2ndly. With regard to habit and disposition of the 
people, the natives of Pokree, and generally speaking, of Ghurwal, 
are docile, good humoured and willing, inferior in point of physical 
strength to the European ; but still capable of performing a very fair 
amount of work, if well looked after. In common with most Hindoos, 
they possess the great virtue of sobriety, and for honesty, are remark- 
able. Nor are they long in acquiring the use of European tools, even 
of the piUsaw, the manner of working which is so repugnant to native 
ideas of ease and convenience. With regard to crime, 1 may state, that 
robbery, murder, and, generally speaking, all heinous offences, are 
rare in Ghurwal. I know not how it is, whether it be owing to the 
nature of the country, the scantiness of the population, to amiability of 
temper, or want of energy* and spirit ; but this fact is certain, that 
violence and a recourse to bloodshed seem to be almost unknown. If two 
Ghurwalees quarrel, they seldom proceed to blows, or should a fight 
actually take place, it is not of that sanguinary and reckless kind which 
occurs so frequently in England and elsewhere: such are the bright 
traits of the Ghurwalee character. On the other hand, they are 
credulous, ignorant, and superstitious to a degree ; believing in ghosts, 
the evil-eye and witchcraft, and by no means remarkable for a love or 
practice of truth, where they consider it their interest to speak falsely. 
Still on the whole, weighing the good against the bad, I have often 
been struck by the many excellencies of their character, and strange 
though the statement may appear to be, 1 have at times felt inclined 
to believe, that compared with isimilar classes of our own country, 


• I do not think the Ghurwalees are wauling in courage, and believe they have 
proved themselves efficient as Sipahees iu Cabool, where many of them are serving in 
H. M. Shah Sujah's Force. 
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with all its boasted knowledge and civilization, they would present as 
many points for approbation as the latter. 

I will conclude this report by shortly summing up what 1 take to 
be circumstances for and against the success of any mining specula, 
tion in this province. The obstacles are ; 1st, distance of the mines 
from the low country ; 2nd]y, slowness and expense of carriage ; 3rdly, 
cheapness and abundance of English copper ; 4thly, superficiality of the 
mines yet known ; and fithly, want of coal. 

The favourable points of view^re : 1st, the excellence of the climate, 
and 2ndly, the quiet habits and tractable disposition of the people. 
To my judgment, the reasons urged against the employment of capital 
appear greatly in excess of those in its favour. If I had funds of my 
own lying unemployed, 1 would not, with the knowledge 1 have of 
the circumstances of the case, invest them in any enterprize of the 
sort. In stating this much, 1 would add, that 1 am by no means 
anxious to deter others from embarking capital in a new experiment, 
should they, with reference to the account of progress, expenditure 
and returns now submitted, be of opinion, that my view of this matter 
is incorrect, and that different results would have been obtained, had 
the expenditure, or first outlay consisted of thousands, instead of some 
few hundreds of pounds. 

< (Signed) G. T. Lushinoton, Commissioner. 

P.S. — Specimens of copper ores from the Pokree and all other 
copper mines of this province have been called for, and will be sub- 
mitted when received, with names of mines, pergunnahs, &c. &c. My 
report of 7th June 1839, forwarded to the Secretary of Government 
N. W. P. at Agra, was accompanied by tabular statements, shewing 
the number of mines, and amount of revenue derived from them in 
Kumaon and Ghurwal, and can be referred to, if necessary.* 


* We have applied for a copy and permisBion to print this.— Eos. 
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Brief History of KalaU brought doum to the deposition and death of 
Mehrab Khan, Braho-ee. By Major Bobbrt Lkbch. 


INTRODUCTION. 

It had been my intention to delay writing on this subject, until I 
could procure a written history of the Ahmadzyes, which 1 have rea. 
son to believe is in existence, and luitil I could obtain a collection of 
national ballads from the hereditary Brahoee shdars, or min. 
strels ; but the interest at present felt in every thing relating to Ba. 
lochisthan, arising from the disturbed, and to many no doubt, inexpli- 
cable state of affairs in that country, has induced me, *perhap8 prema- 
turely, to attempt the task ; and for being able to perform it I am 
chiefly indebted to a Persian manuscript, drawn up in the summer of 
1838 at my request, by Myan Sibaghatulla, Sahabzadah of Sarhind, 
whose family had been settled at Kalat for nearly 50 years. 

Mistakes will no doubt be found to exist, as 1 have had no oppor- 
tunity of corroborating the original accounts, but I am confident they 
will all be found, if any, in the early history, and thus only l)e liable 
to mislead the curious antiquary, and not the operative politician. 

Cabool, Ist June, 1841. ^ • 

P. S. Myan Sibaghatulla, it must be told, while at Kalat, was a 
partisan of the wakeel's family. 


The word Kullat, in Arabic, signifies a mountain-top: and the 
The word Kullat Kalat, in Persian, is applied to a fort built on 

commanding eminence ; in this sense there are 
three Kalats familiar to the natives of Central Asia; viz. KalaUi-Nadio 
to the N. £. of Mushud ; Kalat-i-Ghilzye to the £. N. £. of Candahar ; 
and Kalat-i.Nasseer, the capital of Balochisthan. In the Balochee 
language, which is corrupted Persian, Kalat is applied to a fort in ge- 
neral, and here it is used joar excellence as the fort.’* 

This fort was formerly known as KalaUi-Sewa, from a former 
„ Hindoo ruler, by name Sewamal : and his being 
known by this name militates against the supposi- 
tion entertained by Pottingcr, of Sewa being an hereditary title in the 
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family, which is reputed to have been of Rajpoot extraction, and 
Sewa's title was therefore no doubt the military one of Singh, and 
npt the mercantile one of Mai. 

The Afghans know the place merely as KalaUi- Baloch ; and in 
, . » . . the royal letters patent and mandates of the 

Kalat-i* Baloch. ^ 

Diiranee kings, the small place of Neecharah is en- 

Kalat-wa-Neecharah. KalaUwa-Neecharah,” in com- 
pliment to the tribe of Neecharahs, who include themselves in the 

Alakozyes, and boast that their village of Neecharah contains the tomb 
of their progenitor Alako. 

On the accession, or after the time of Meer Nasseer Khan, Mehrab 

Kalat-i-Nasseer. Khdn*8 grandfather, the fort became known as 
Kalat-i-Nasseer, which appellation it at present retains. 

The place of the greatest antiquity in Balochisthan is the island op- 

Hiiidoo Antiquities P®**** ^^s^Bee, called erroneously Sungadeep, 

but correctly Ashtalla, and also correctly Carmine 
by Nearchus, if we regard the word as a corruption of Carline, or 
Kalyayan, (from Kalee, the goddess of fate, and Ayan, abode.) 

It is at present known as Satadweep or the island of Sata, (Astula, 
Safa dweep Kalee,) According to existing tradition it was 

once inhabited, but the inhabitants were expel, 
led by the presiding goddess, in her wrath at an incest that was com- 
mitted there. Pilgrims say, they are now only allowed to remain on 
the island one night. 

Another place of Hindoo antiquity is Hiiigiilaj, (from Hingula, a 
Hingulaj for the goddess Kalee, and j, an affix importing 

position.) There are two places which pilgrims 
visit; one in a defile of the Hingulaj mountain, trough which the 
river Agher runs, where there is a pool of water and a natural cave, 
containing a natural pillar, between which and the sides of the cave 
sinners find a difficulty to pass, while saints experience none; and 
outside this cave there is a natural platform in the rock, where goats 
are sacrificed to the presiding goddess Hingula. 

Another is an ebullient (not hot) well, in which offerings are 
thrown, which, when emitted by a successive ebullition, form ingre- 
dients of thick cakes, baked on the spot by the pilgrims, who keep 
fragments as relics. The pilgrims wear as a distinguishing mark of 
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the order of Hingiilaj, a large string of small clay beads, which are to 
be purchased at Thattab. • 

Besides these two shrines, the following verse serves as a guide to 
Other Pilgrimages. Hindoo pilgrims in Balochisthan ; — 

** At Kalat you may see Kalce ; 

And at Mustung, Mahadavc ; 

At Shal is the old Jogee; 

PaneG-nath*8 grave.” 


No tradition is preserved of the* march of Alexander the Great 
through Balochisthan » with the exception perhaps 

Alexander the Great. 

of a mountain pass near Sarhad, called Lak-i-Luk. 
man; Lukman being a fabulous philosopher whom Alexander re- 
leased from a well in Baghdad, where he had been for forty years 
confined by enchantment. 

At the same time, I believe that Alexander the Great is not con. 
nected in the minds of the inhabitants with the, legend; but that re- 
garding the work of cutting a pass through a mountain as one requiring 
great science, and knowing it to be a work of antiquity, they have 
given the credit of it to one of the only two scientific men of old 
known to them ; viz. Lukman, the other being Plato. 

The inhabitants of the coast of Mukran also know, by tradition, 
that an army was formerly reduced to great straits in taking the coast 
route from want of water and provisions. 


Mukran. 


Bampoor, (originally I have no doubt Bramhpoor,) must always have 
been, if not the capital of Western Balochisthan, 
fiampoor. chief towns, from its fine na- 

tural supply of water. 

Id forming conjectures on the derivation of the word Mukran, 
it struck me as singular, that the word in Hindoo 
looked like the word Rirman ; the letters changing 
places ; as in the words chik-al and kick-al, mud. 

I have heard of a rather ingenious derivation proposed iu Mahee 
Khoran (fish eaters,) or michran. The Scindians are at tlfe present 
day called in derision fish eaters. Nearchus says, that the Icthyophagi 
believed themselves to be descended from a race who had been once 
transformed into fish or sea monsters. If this tradition was then in 
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existence, and the inhabitants believed it, their country might have 
been known as Mekrine (Blaharayan, the abode of sea-monsters.) 
Xhere is something of this tradition still preserved. The island of Sata- 
dweep is said to have been depopulated by the presiding goddess, on 
account of the commission of incest there. 

Kech may have been the same with Bramhpoor, if we regard it 
as reducible from K4nj, a name of Bramhd. Or it 
may be drawn from Kesh, a name of Vishnoo, when 
no doubt the town was called Keshdpoor. 

Of great antiquity also are the caves near Belav, called after Saiful 

1 Malook, and more than one account has been given 

Saiful Maluuk. ° 

of them. 

The whole country of Balochisthan abounds with the remains of what 
the natives at the present time believe to have been 

Gabers. 

the works of the Oabers, or fire-worshippers ; indeed 
the remains of any kind of solid masonry suggest to them the Gabers 
as the founders. The following are some of the sites of such remains; 
viz. in the defile of Jurgee ; between Neech4rah and Kapoto. at a 
place called Gat near Zahree ; at Zeedee ; at Dashtee Gorhn near 
Kal4t ; at Keel in the Moora Pass ; at Kuchakdnee in the Tdka- 
ree Pass ; near Bapow in the Moora Pass ; at Mishk between Zahree 
and the Moora Pass. 

The chief antiquity of Kaldt itself is a Hindoo temple, dedicated to 

Kalat Antiquities, the Devee, or goddess Kalee or Durga, the consort 
of Shiwa, which is believed to have been in existence even long before 
the time of Sew4. Again, some say, that the latter was ordered in 
a dream by Kalee to people the neighbourhood of the temple. Mehrdb 
Khan had a respect for the fakeer of the temple, so much so, that 
when he died, the Khan gave him a piece of gold cloth for a shroud. 

Another antiquity, but of more recent date, is the grave of a 
faqueer near the Kalkt spring, who is said to have considerably 
enlarged ilt from what the original inhabitants or Dehw^rs made use of. 
The faqu6er is respected both by Mahommedans and Hindoos. 

While living, Oorfee ! bo behave thee, 

That when thy life time doth expire. 

Mahommadans with ** Zamzam" lave thee, 

And Hindoos burn thee on a pyre.** From the Persian, 
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Brahoee. 


In Sewa's time, the summit of KaI4t only was fortified, and 
that even very partially, which is now called the M^eree, (or 
citadel,) an expression peculiar to Balochisthan, as in other parts 
of Khorasan it is called Arg, (Meeree meaning literally, “place of 
the Meer.”) 

There are no vestiges of Sewa, except in a part of the present build- 
ing, between the rooms occupied by Mehrab Khan's mother and by his 
son; there is a small room known as Khudee-i-Sewa,'’ or Scwa's 
cabin ; and whenever the slave girls get ill there, they attribute it to 
being possessed of one of Sewa*s devils. 

The term Brahoee I consider must have been given this people by 
the original inhabitants of the country^ on their first 
entering it. I believe the word to be a corruption 
of Ibrahimee, Brahimee, or Brahiwee, as a race either invariably takes 
its name from its progenitor, or its original country. 1 have never 
heard it used in contradistinction to Naroee. Pottinger believes the 
word to have the same meaning as that of Rohilla. 

The only antiquity of these people 1 ever heard of, is a boundary stone 
near Mashkai, called “ SangJ-Kumbar,’* where the 
Rambaranee patriarch no doubt fixed his boundary 
with the aborigines on his first settlement. 

The latest reminiscence of the past is to be fcfiind in fou^rave yards 
, under a bill to the east of Kalat. The western con- 

Tombs. 

tains 15 or 16 graves of Ahmadzyes. The eastern, 
whose dome cannot they say be covered, is that of SaJihee Meer Sa. 
mandar, (the Sambar of Pottinger ?) 

Between the two is a yard containing the tombs of Meer Nasseer and 
Meer Mahmood Khan^ and between this yard and the dome of Meer 
Samandar, is the burial ground of Meer Shahnawaz Kharis family. 

The oldest inhabitants of Kalat are said to be the Dehwars, or land 
Dekwars proprietors. I do not look upon them as a distinct 
race, but as descendants of the different lords of 
Kalat, who have after being conquered, sunk down into tillers of land. 
The present race, like the other Tajuks of Khorassan, speak Persian, 
corrupted with the local neighbouring dialects. The Dehwars of Kalat 
corrupt their Persian with Hindustanee, Pushtoo, and Braho-iky. The 
following is a specimen : — 

3 A 


Hambar. 
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Warndrees^, hamaueem^ raftam- Old fellow, this moment I went 
Jargon. hamanj^ yak kad over there, there was a hollow 
e^ood, aspia khuree kardam, azan- there. 1 spurred the horse, he 
puthareed, paash ba kad-i- jumped over it, his foot got into 
moosh daramad, ragh ash taleed, a mouse-hole, he sprained his 
mantharak zadam, sheoshudam, nerve, I made a spring and came 
n^f-i-man taleed wa dil-i-man down. I sprained my navel, and 
budeed. my lieart got sick. 

These Dehwars are divided inbo live takars or clans. 

I do not conceive that Sewa had any government ; but rather that 
Kalat was first built by him, and considered his estate. 

Tradition says, that Kaldt passed into the hands of^ Persia from 

those of Sewa, and that the governor of the place 
Georgians - ^ . . . , , 

was of Georgian extraction, who had a deputy at 

Khuzdar, and ruled over the clans, who were divided under separate 

Maliks and Arbabs. 

This governor, after some time, losing controul over his passions, 
commenced a system of gross tyrannical debauchery, carrying off by 
force the daughters of the peasantry, and this was carried to such an 
extent, that the whole population was roused, and the heads of clans 
determined to administer the remedy with their own hands. 

The deputy was much worse than his principal, as he not only 
required th^r daughters, but an entertainment of halwah, (a hlanc 
mange^J which he had brought to him on a hill which is now called 
Koh-i-halwah, where the governors of Khuzdar now go to hunt. 

The governor had for some time been in the habit of requiring 
gratis, and daily, the services of 25 Dehwars to build the defences of 
Kalat ; such was his fear of their revenge, that before admitting them 
on the works, he had their persons searched to prevent their bringing 
in weapons concealed about them. 

They were in the habit of baking bread of millet in large balls, 
with a heated stone in the centre, to provide for a thorough baking, 
called by the Affghans hak^ and it occurred to them that this might 
be the means of their release, and the weapon of their vengeance. 

Next day they passed the guards without any suspicion being 
Revolution attached to their bread, and finding the tyrant in 
a mid-day sleep, dispatched him; the town was 
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immediately surprised from without, and the Dehwars became masters of 
Kalat. On the news reaching Khuzdar, a similar rise took place there, 
which terminated as successfully. 

The descendants of these patriots are now known among the Deh- 
Brahoee History, as “ dodee mcLSty* or “ bread heroes.” 

Before entering on the history of the Brahoees, 1 must preface 
the subject by remarking, that the history of these people is in 
the hands of the Lohree minstrels, but that 1 heard from Mehrab 
Khan himself, that he could tra^ie his desent for twenty-three 
generations, and that his progenitors emigrated from Halab, 
(Aleppo). 

He also ^pclared himself descended from Ameer Humza, uncle of * 
the Arabian prophet, and a Hashamite Koreish. 

Though not in possession of Merab Khan's pedigree, I procured in 
the early part of 1839, when in Cutchee, that of Baloch Khan Dombkee 
of Lahree, who traces it to the same source as the Khan of Kalat does. 
It is as follows : Baloch Khan, son of Mehrab Khan, son of Jalal Khan, 
son of Shahdad Khan, son of Jalal Khan, son of Meeroo Khan, son 
of Boot Khan, son of Baloch Khan, son of Meeroo Khan, son of Baloch 
Khan, son of Mahoromed Khan, son of Meeroo Khan, son of Mahom- 
med Khan, son of Ilusen Khan, son of Isak Khan, son of Ahmad 
Khan, son of Gulo Khaii^son of Pervez Khan^ son of Kahloo Khan, 
son of Madil Khan, son of Noot Khan, son of Bazan Khan, son of 
Ayalee Khan, son of Zan Khan, son of Matan Khan, son of Sairari 
Khan, son of Rind Khan, son of Jalal Khan, son of Ilareen Khan, 
son of Gul Kharaj, son of Jarkh Taj, son of Baloch Khan, son of 
Satookee, son of Ilm-i-Mardame, son of Badee Uzzuman, son of Ameer 
Humzah, son of Abdu Mutalib, son of Abdu Manaf, son of Abdul 
Hasham. 

Isak Khan had two sons, Saheek and Husen Khan. Chakar Khan 
is the son of Saheek, he is the progenitor of the Chakaranees of Hin- 
dusthan. 

The former Jalal Khan, had five sons: Rind, Latree, Hot, lluraiee and 
Jahtoee. 

The Dehwars on taking possession of Kalat, held a council among 
Representative. themselves, and elected a representative, by name 
Rais Taj Mahommed, the eighth progenitor of the 
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present Rais Khan Mahommed^ and determined on putting him at the 
head of a deputation, to wait on the Rambaranee 

Deputation. 

chiefs, who then resided at Mashkai, and invite one 
of them to rule over them at Kalat. The reason for making this choice 
was no doubt that they required a man of prowess ; and where could 
they iind one better to suit their purpose, than among the Brahoees, 
who had lately colonized, and who had gained every inch of the ground 
they possessed by the sword? and whose deeds under their chief Ram- 
bar, were probably then fresh in the minds of the Dehwars. 

This Imaum Rambar it is said had A‘ght sons : descended the Kam- 
Kambar. baranees. Kambar from whom 

Ismail, ditto ditto Ismai||^ees. 

Gurgeen, Gurginadees. 

Meroo, Meerwanees. 

Roden, Rodeenees. 

Eltaz, Eltnzais. 

Ahmad, Ahmadzais. 

The Dell war deputation waited on these brothers at Mashkai, and a 
consultation was held on the subject of the proposition, when the 
elder brothers agreed that they would spare Ahmad the youngest, on 
account of his not having, like them, lands, flocks, and families to bind 
him to his paternal soil, and as being the most likely not to usurp 
undue authority. 

Ahmad, with a few of his own Brahoee followers, proceeded with the 
, Dehwars back to Kalat, and held his first court 

Ahmad. 

under a mulberry tree, outside the fort, to the 
East, which was situated on matee land, {matee meaning river deposit,) 
and under this tree for several subsequent generations, the Ahmad- 
zais held their court, when they had to discuss matters of unusual 
weight, affecting the general welfare. 

Before accepting however the Khauee of Kalat, Ahmad made the 
Stipulations. following stipulations with the Dehwars : — 

1st. He required one of the six canals to be given to him for his 
support; this canal is called Joe-i-Toot, or Joe Ghulaman. 

2d. He required grass, stalls and pegs for his horses ; wood for his 
kitchen ; chobdars or macebearers for his court ; couriers and runners 
to procure intelligence ; guards on the gates ; camel-men for marching. 
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3d. He required the fort to be repaired when necessary, and the 
snow to be swept off the houses and works in the winter. • 

4th. He required to be relieved from entertaining public guests, 
such as envoys and couriers from Candahar and elsewhere. 

Like the Israelites of old, w'hen once determined to have a king^ 
none of the disadvantages urged by the prophet Samuel could deter 
them— so it seemed with the Dehwars, for they agreed to all these 
conditions, and continued faithfully to perform these services, with now 
and then some mitigation ; for instanpe, as Kalat became peopled with 
foreigners, they were made to 4lpair part of the works, and during the 
time of Meer Nasseer Khan, in consideration of the great influx of 
guests, he allowed the Dehwars 2,000 Kareembhanee rupees a-year ; 
besides granting them some bunds or dams in Kuchee — these were 
however escheated by his successor Meer Mahmood Khan. 

Ahmad also made his brothers agree to give him from every flock 
one sheep, one rope, and one felt rug. This their 
descendants continued to do until the time of Meer 
Nasseer Khan, who remitted the tax. 

Meer Meerab Khan is, I believe, the seventh in descent from Meer 
Ahmed, the progenitor of the Ahmedzais, and among 
these seven, are Meer Mehrab Khaii-i’ Kalan, Meer 
Kale Khan and Meer Samander. 

Among the eight brothers, the Ahmedzais, Eltazais, and Kamba- 

ranees amalgated together, and shared each other’s 
Intimacy. . , ® i • 

joys and sorrows ; that is, they intermarry and pay 

visits of condolence to each other on the death of a relation, and share 

in the payment of blood-money. 

Of the intermediate Khans between Meer Ahmed and Meer Abdul- 
lah, Mehrab Khan’s great-grandfather, 1 am in possession of little in- 
formation more than the following. Meer Sumandur obtained the sur- 
name sakhee, or the generous, from his great liberality and hospitality. 

It was first under Meer Kale Khan, that the Brahoees rose into im- 
portance, and formed any thing deserving to be 
called a separate independent state. He expelled 
the tribe of Soomrees or Nomryas from Tuhrab, Baghlana and Khuz- 
dar, whence they took refuge in Lus, and gave the 
country to the Brahoees. He also made inroads to 
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Meer Kale Khan. 


Nomryas. 



Jalhs. 
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the north and north-west, and took tracts of country from the former 
inhabitants, whom I believe to hav£ been Huzarahs. This latter tribe 
^ it is true, is now only to be found far North of Ba- 
locbisthan. But there is evidence of their being 
once settled as far South as the district of Shawl, and this evidence 
is furnished by the Takatoo mountain, the word Takatoo being com- 
posed of takuy a wild goat, and too, answering in the Huzarah dialect 
to the Persiaft dar, and Hindu wala ; and English er, as falcon, falco- 
ner ; and kutchlak, caves. 

1 believe the Brahoees to have gallkd northern Balochisthan from 
the Huzarahs, and the southern part from the Nomryas, Jokyas and 
Jalhs. This latter tribe once held part of Mukran ; and I have more 
than once been inclined to suppose, that the name had some connection 
with the country Gedrosia. There is besides a 
small stream near Cutchee, known by the name of 
Jathro at the present day, and a tribe called Jattakees, from their in- 
habiting the Jattak hills in the Brahooick range. 

It was under Meer Kale Khan, 1 should think, and not under Meer 
Ahmed, that the Brahoees were spread over the conquered country in 
the following order : the Eitazais were given Baghbana ; the Meer- 
wanees retained Maslikai and Kolwah; the Rodeeuees and Gurgina- 
dees* were settled in the south, and the Ismailanees 
in the north ; while the Kumbaranees were spread 
over the country from Kech to Mustung, as their great numbers created 
apprehensions of a revolution. 

As the power of Kale Khan increased, the Badechees of Shoro- 
wak and the Panees of Siwee courted his alliance, 
and it was during this ruler’s government that 
Akhund Mullah Mahommad arrived at Kalat, having fled from She- 
raz. He was a man of great talent, and his prepossessing manners 
and his foreign extraction, which rendered him free from local- 
ties and interests, induced the Brahoees and their Khan to offer 
him the office of wuzeer with the title of wakeel, as wuzeer was only 
applicable to the prime minister of a king. The 
descendants of this Mullah Mahomed say, that he 
was by descent a Sayad, but dropt the title on gaining temporary 
power. 


Colonies. 


Alliances. 


Wakeel. 
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It was this man that first divicfed the Brahoees and their country 

. into the two divisfons of Sarawan and Jhalftwan. 

Divisions. 

Sarawan means ** upper country,” and is derive^ 
from the words sar and ahadnee ; thus Sarabadanee, Sarabanee, Sara- 
ban (as Beaban,) Sarawan and Jhalawan signifies ** low country,” from 
the words Jhala and ahadanee. 

Sarawan is applied to the country north of Kalat, and Jhalawan to 
that to the south, while Lus means, the flat country.” 

At present, in time of war, the Brahoees assemble under three 
standards; viz. under the first, the Khan of Kalat and his own retainers ; 
under the second, the troops of Sarawan under their immediate leaders ; 
and under the third, the troops of Jhalawan. 

Nothing of importance is really preserved as having taken place 

„ between the time of Meer Kale Khan, and Meer 

Mcer Abdulla. 

Abdulla Khan, who was a bold, proud and enter- 
prising man, and was constantly employed making forays ; sometimes 
in the territories of Shah Mahmood Ghiljee of Candahar, as is shewn 
by the tomb of Sardar Khan’s father being at Lylee Majnoon ; sonietimes 
in Sindh ; and sometimes towards Derajat. The reason of his invading 
the latter country arose from the following accident. A Brahooee 
shepherd, grazing his flocks in the country dependent on Dera, one day 
allowed his sheep to stray into some cultivation, 

Dera. 

for which tresspass the former killed one of the 
sheep, and severely beat the shepherd. He came to Kalat to com- 
plain to Meer Abdulla, who sometime afterwards expressed to his nobles 
his determination of invading Dera. In vain did they try to dissuade 
him, urging the insignificance of the cause of the quarrel, and the 
expense of the trip ; nothing could dissuade him, and he declared thus 
in reply : That one Brahoee sheep nightly leaps in the bowels of 
Abdulla Khan and allows him no rest.” 

The foray was made and proved successful, several of the Dera 
villages were burnt to ashes, and Abdulla Khan s troops returned to 
Kalat, laden with plunder, and encumbered with captives. • 

Some time after this, a quarrel broke out between Abdulla Khan 
and the Kalora chiefs of Scinde, on the subject of the district of 
Cutchee, to which the Brahoee herdsmen yearly 
emigrated with their flocks for the winter. During 
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the quarrel, Abdulla Khan made several successful forays in the ter- 
ritory of the Kaloras ; to resent one of which, Meer Johrab collected a 
force, and moved out against the Brahoee chief. The parties met and 
had a severe engagement, in which the Brahoees were defeated, Abdulla 
Khan was killed, and his corpse was never discovered. With him, fell 

, on the Brahoee side, besides three hundred men 

Death. 

of no note, Meer Zirk Zahree, the chief of Jhalawan, 
and the father of Mulla Mahommed Raisanee. Abdulla Khan, before 
bis death, inflicted a severe woutid on the forehead of Meer Johrab ; 

Johrab after, when the subject of a quarrel with 

the Bhahoees was started in durbar, Meer Johrab 
would exclaim, Ah ! Baloches, the blood from the wound Abdulla 
Khan inflicted, still trickles down the forehead of Johrab.’’ 

It is also said, that Meer Abdulla Khan made several forays in the 

, district of Kech ; but failed to take the fort of 

Kec'h. 

that name. 

Meer Abdulla Khan left three sons : Meer Muhabbut Khan, Meer 
Mahommed Nasseer Khan, and Meer Eltaz Khan. 

• Sons. 

The elder of these succeeded bis father. 


Meer Muhabbut Khan’s first thought was to revenge the death of his 

... . . father on the Scindians, and this thirst would never 
Meer Muh'xbbut. 

perh&ps have been allayed, bad not fortune, about 

this time, brought the Persian conqueror. Nadir Shah, to Candahar. 

Meer Muhabbut Khan, after a consultation with his 

Nadir bhah. 

nobles, determined to repair to the royal camp, 
which he joined at Lahore, in its progress to Ilindusthan, and stated 
that the object of his ambition and visit, was to get revenge for the 
death of his father. Nadir Shah’s answer was, ** The blood of Abdulla 
Khan stains the forehead of Nadir, and please God 1 will seek it at the 
hands of those fish-eating Scindians.” 

Meer Muhabbat Khan accompanied the conqueror on his invasion 
of Hindusthan. When Nadir, on his return, arrived at the Indus, 
the Khan reminded him of his promise ; Nadir immediately ordered the 
route to be chauged in the direction of Scinde, on his arrival on 
the boundary of which, Mijan Noor Mahommed, the chief, fled to 
Mijan Noor Ma- Umarkote, and the inhabitants in dread left their 
hommed. villages and fled to the hill. On Nadir’s arrival 
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Umarkote. 


Cutchee. 


Murad-i-Ganjah. 


at Hyderabad, he lost no time, but by making several forced marches, 
(fable says one,) succeeded in surprising the Scindian chief in Hmarkote, 
who immediately surrendered, and on being uske^ 
by Nadir Shah whether it was true he had a well 
full of gold ; replied, Please your Majesty, I have seven ; and have 
brought the keys of the whole.” This answer pleased Nadir, who did 
not fine him, but brought him with the royal camp back to Cutchee ; 
when he ordered him to be taken to the tents of Meer Muhabbat 
Khan, to be treated as the latter wiHed. The Brahoees, after some 
consultation, decided that Nadir Shah would be offended if the Scin- 
dian should be put to death ; they therefore contented themselves with 
requiring, as the price of blood, the countries of Cutchee, Curachee 
and the Roors, and a lakh of rupees in ready money. 
An agreement to this effect having been concluded 
in the presence of Nadir Shah, Noor Mahommed was allowed to re- 
turn to his capital. On Nadir Shah’s arrival at Ganjabha, the Scin- 
dian governor, Murad Ganjah, entertained him for a week, and then 
was killed by his orders, at the secret request of the 
Sindh chief, who distrusted him. Nadir then set 
out for Candahar, via Sannee and Sohian, and the Bolan pass. Meer 
Muhabbat distributed some of the lands thus acquired to the families 
of those chiefs who had fallen with his father. ” For instance, he gave 
Gajan to the son of Meer Zirk, and Meer Rasheed Khan enjoys it at 
the present day, and Rahnakha to the Raisanees. 

Meer Muhabbat Khan’s younger brother, Meer Mahommed Nasseer 
Meer Nasaeer Kban, was, with Agha Aly Ba^ye, and a few 

Khan. slaves, in constant attendance on Nadir Shah : and 

afterwards, on his successor Ahmed Shah. He was looked upon as a 
hostage ; and it is said, that during one of the campaigns, he and his 
followers were at one time so destitute, that they extracted the half 
digested grains out of horse’s litter to make bread of. Meer Muhab- 
but, jealous of his younger brother, did not furnish him with funds 
adequate to his support during the time of Meer Muhabbat Khan. 
Akhund Mulla Shahdad was wakeel, and his son Akhund Mulla 
. Mahommed Haryat was appointed to reside at the 
court of Ahmed Shah. 

One sultry day, when Meer Muhabbut Khan and Akhund Mulla 
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Sliadad were out hunting together, the former asked the latter to give 

, . ' . him a drink of water. Mulla Shahdad complied, but 

Insult out Hunting. 

, with a bad grace, as he regarded the request de- 

rogatory to him, and fearing lest the Khan, if not remonstrated with, 
would demand other menial services from him, wrote a letter to his 
son at Candahar, saying, I always thought you were kaizat (alive,) but 
unless you can get Muhabbut Khan’s aifairs disarranged for me^ I shall 
think you dead. Akhund Mulla Mahommed Haizat, on receiving this 

.... „ . letter from his father, made use of the influence his 

patron the wuzeer Shah Wulee Khan had over 
Ahmed Shah, in getting Meer Muhabbut Khan summoned to court. 
His coming to court, however, is accounted for in the history of Ah- 
med Shah as follows: When that monarch was on his return from 
Amanabad in Guzerat, to Candahar, in the third year of his reign 
A. 11 . 1162, Muhabbut Khan Baloch came in and paid his respects, 
and was made chief of the whole of Balochisthan ; soon after he began 
to commit acts of cruelty and tyranny ; among which, the murder of 
Gilan-i-Kasee in Shawl, was the most glaring. This determined the 
king to fit out an expedition agaiust him. The royal force was op- 
posed at Mustang by a Baloch force under Raim Khan Shaheranee 
and Mulla Haizat, and gained a victory, making both the above pri- 
soners. On this ne\Vs reaching Muhabbut Khan at Kalat, he re- 
paired to the royflfl camp, surrendered himself, and then, with the 
whole of his family, accompanied the king back to Candahar. 

When he, Mulla Haizat, had eflected this, he still openly paid most 
abject court to^^luhabbnt Khan, as his lawful chief ; but secretly 
intrigued with the Beahnee chiefs in the Khan’s train, and by the aid 
of presents put at his disposal by his patron the wuzeer, succeeded in 
estranging the Brahoees from Muhabbut, and transferring their alle.. 
giance to Nasseer Khan. For some time these intrigues were carried 
on secretly ; at last the wukeel, throwing off the mask, got the young- 
er brother declared Khan of Kalat and himself wa- 

Supercession. 

' keel; and had Muhabbut Khan and a few of bis 

confidential attendants put under surveillance, in which he died. 

Meer Eltaz Khan went mad; and his frantic tricks often justly 
caused alarm. One day at Ganjabah, Meer Eltaz ap- 
peared before Nasser Khan, when alone, with a 
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Meer Nasseer Khan. 


drawn sword. The latter was a little lame, from the effects of a 
wound received in Persia, and generally had a long strai^it sword 
with him, on which he leant In trying to ward off his brother’s av 
tack, he accidentally gave him a thrust, which proved his death- wound. 
Meer Nasseer Khan was greatly shocked at this calamity, and after- 
wards his mind took a serious turn, and he fitted out an expedition 
to Mecca to make atonement for his crime. 

When Meer Mahommed Nasseer Khan obtained the Khanship of 
Kalat, he was twt^ity-four years of age: and he 
ruled it is said fifty years. Mulla Mahommed 
Haizat, as may be supposed, became all-powerful ; so much so, that 

Bibee Miriam, the Khan’s mother, is said to have taken her son to 

■ 

him ; and solemnly to have confided the lad to his care, saying, he was 
the controller of her own and her son’s fate, as the latter owed his 
advancement entirely to him. 

Meer Nasseer Khan’s first care on gaining power, was to reward 
the companions of his confinement. He conferred the government of 
Bhag on Agha Aly fiadozye. The office of darogah of Kalat, he gave 
to Mullah Fazul Mahommad Khanahzad. The sundookdaree, to Mulla 
Peer Mahommad. To Mulla Yaya, he gave the office of phaligasee, 
and made Mulla Peer Mahommad Kalaghzye, duzbegeer and darogah 
of Mustong, and Mulla Gudud, his nazir. 

Mulla Haizat fixed upon the chiefs to be employed, and took care 
that they were of sober and modest habit, not likely to mislead the 
young Khan. 

The first time that Nasser Khan is mentioned in the history of 
Ahmed Shah, is in the following passage : — 

In A. H. 1171, being the 12th year of his reign, on the 11th Rujab, 
the king having received intelligence of Ghuzee-ud- 
deen Khan of Alumgeer, and of Shahzada Timoor, 
ordered an army to assemble under Meer Nasseer Khan, the Baloch 
chief, and to march on Cabooi. On the I2th Shabaii, the king started, 
and after being detained fifteen days on the road from sickness, arriv- .. 
ed at Cabooi on the 7th Ramzan. 

Nasseer Khan after assembling his troops, looking on the hurry of 
the king, as arguing his fear of some powerful de- 
monstration on the part of the Marathas, threw off 


Ahmed Shah. 


Rebellion. 
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his allegiance, and fortified himself in Shawl, and commenced foraying 
the neighoouring Badeechees, Tareens, and other Afghans. Sometime 
after in a skirmish with the Kakurs, Rustom Khan fialoch with several 
followers were killed. On this account, the whole of Balochisthan 
joined Meer Nasseer Khan ; except Meer Jahanee and Jangal Khan ; 
who were in consequence obliged to make good their retreat to 
Iskalkot, a place distant one fursakh from Kalat. Nasser Khan’s force 
gradually increasing, reached at last the alarming amount of one lac. 

On hearing this, the king determined on proceeding to Balochisthan 
in person. After seeing Shahzada Timoor, he left Cabool on the 23rd 
Zilkad, and passing Candahar, encamped on Thursday, 9th Mohurram, 
on a rising ground, half a fursakh to the north of Kalat, and com- 
menced the investment: next day, Shah Wullee 

Siege of Kalat , , , , 

Khan was appointed to take up the investment on 

the west side ; Barkhurdar Khan on the north ; Shah Pasand Khan 

on the south ; and Khan-i-Khanan on the east. Batteries were erected, 

and hostilities commenced. Many men were daily killed and wounded 

on either side, and Barkhurdar Khan was wounded by a matchlock 

bullet. At last, on Tuesday the 4th of Mohurrum, at noon, after a 

desperate and well sustained engagement, the Baloches gave in, and 

Nasseer Khan sent his mother and Mulla Haizat to sue for pardon, 

and soon after followed them himself. The king conferred on him a 

dress of honor, (at that time coarse satin, called tnushroo,) and the 

chiefship of the whole of Balochisthan. 

The cause, course, and issue of this campaign is however differently 

, told by the Braboees, in the following manner : 

Other Version. 

Shah Wullee Khan, the all-powerful wuzeer of 
Ahmed Shah, either finding his influence declining, or taking offence 
at some act of the king’s, instigated his partizan Nasseer Khan to 
rebel: and tlien persuaded the king to advance in person on Kalat; 

which place was unsuccessfully besieged for some time. 

Siogc. 

At last the king authorized the wuzeer to enter into 
terms. *The latter of course had no difficulty in iuduciDg Nasseer 
Khan to come out, and surrender: which, it is said, he 

Surrender. 

did, accompanied by a few followers, dressed in the rude 
manner of his country, with raw hide shoes, camel hair coats^ and lea- 
thern bags on their backs, containing a few handfulls of parched wheat, 


Other Version. 
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and pointing them out to the king, asked, “ What can your Majesty 
want of men whose clothing and food are such as you see ?** * 

Ahmed Shah took Bibee Jan, the sister of Bahrain Khan, for a wife 
Bibee Jan. for his SOU Timoor Shah, and her brother accom- 
panied her, with the king, back to CabooL 
A treaty was concluded between Ahmed Shah and Meer Nasseer 
Treaty. Khan, on the part of themselves and successors, to 
the following effect. : — 

1st. The Brahoee chiefs are not to interfere in the internal 


feud of the Sadozyes, and are to be subservient to the ' reigning 
king. 

2nd. Should an Ahmedzye Brahoee take refuge in the Dooranee 
country, the Saddozyes are not to support him against the Ahmedzye 
chief of Kaiat ; they are either to give him up to the latter, or employ 
him about their persons. 

3rd. The Saddozyes are not to pursue any of .their tribe who take 
refuge in the Brahoee territory. 

The chiefs of the Dooranees and Brahoees exchanged a similar 
agreement ; with the exception of Barkhurdar Khan, Achakzye, who 
bore the Brahoees an ill feeling, having, in the Persian campaign, been 
accidentally wounded by one of them. 

This 3rd article was ihhisted on being rigidly observed, as in the 
case of Shahzadah Humayoon who took refuge from 
Shah Zaman in 1793 ; and in the case of Shah Shuja, 
who fled before the Sirdars after his last attempt to regain his throne, 
and took refuge with Mehrab Khan in 1834, 

Nasseer Khan continued to furnish his quota of troops in the 
Saddozye campaigns; and it was latterly employed in garrisoning 
Cashmere. There are at the present day Baloch 
works in Cashmere, Peshawar, and Cabool. He re- 
ceived 500 dresses of honor from the royal toshakhana^ headed the van of 
the army; and was entitled to beat drums three 
times a day, and wear iwojigahSf or jewelled plumes, 
a privilege never granted to the Sindhians. 

Meer Nasseer Khan distinguished himself in one of the king’s Persian 
campaigns. The chief opposed to the Dooranees had a private 
understanding with the wuzeer Shah Wulee Khan, and the latter, on 


Observance. 


Service. 


Distinction 
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Nasseer Khan joining the royal camp, warned him not to volunteer 
Fxploit attack on the enemy. Ahmed Shah, in public 

• durbar, on several occasions, called for volunteers: 

no one came forward ; at last Nasseer Khan, unable longer to counter- 
feit the craven, volunteered with 1000 Jhalawan foot, and 1000 Sara- 
wan horse for the attack ; during the time it lasted, a false report was 
brought to Ahmed Shah, of the Khan’s defeat! The former sent the 
news to his mother, Bibee Miriam, who was in the royal camp. This 
heroic woman made the following reply : “ If you say he is dead, I will 
believe it. Meer Abdulla never approached me without ablution ; and I 
have never given suck to Nasseer Khan without the same ; and have never 
slept with my back to him, how then can he be defeated and alive.” A 
second courier soon arrived, and contradicted the false report; the 
attack had been successful. Ahmed Shah pleased with the high 
feeling displayed by Bibee Miriam, conferred on her and her son, 
the district of Shawl ; making a pun on the word. 
Nasseer Khan out of this district gave the water of 
Hanna to his patron Shah Walee Khan Bamezye, and it is held to 
the present day by his descendants. 

Nasseer Khan again distinguished himself in Hindusthan, at Muttra, 
where he was wounded. On his return, Ahmed Shah conferred on 
him \he districts of Harrand and Dajal, (properly 
Daoojal.) After this, Nasseer Khan did not campaign 
in person ; he never paid his respects at the court of Timoor Shah : 
but sent Sultan Mahommed Murad, the hereditary Sultan, to represent 
him there. ^ 

Nasseer Khan made several fruitless attempts to take Kech. He at 
length made a grand effort, and ordered the whole of his force to 
assemble in the spring at Khozdar. 

When assembled, it is said by Meerza Deen Mahommed to have 
T.' L amounted to thirty thousand horse and foot. The 

expedition to Kech. 

siege of Kech was commenced on its arrival there, 
but it waS beginning to be rather a prolonged one, when Nasseer Khan 
annoyed at the delay, ordered ladders to be prepared, and the place to 
be assaulted by escalade at all risks. The attack proved successful. 
The Zikarees, who defended the place, were either killed or taken pri- 
soners, and the grave of their patron saints defiled. The bones having 


Harrand, Dajal. 
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been extracted, were burnt with horse litter. The Brahoee loss amount- 
ed to seven hundred. Nasseer Khan held the Meeree by in&ns of his 
own dependants, but gave the town and district to the Lichkees. 

During the time of Nasseer Khan, the Immam of Maskat took refuge 
at Kalat, on account of some convulsion in his own state; 

I mam of Maskat.. 

and received in grant for his support, half the revenue 
of tlie ports of Gwadar and Ohobar. 

So strict in his allegiance to Ahmed Shah was Nasseer Khan, that 
Allegiance ®®ver failed in sending the usual yearly presents, con- 
sisting of horses, camels and slaves, not only to the king, 
but to his courtiers. He has moreover been heard to say, that should 
none be left of the Sadozye dynasty but a girl, and that girl a blind 
one, the Ahmedzyes ought to acknowledge her. 

Nasseer Khan had a great taste for learning, and invited learned 
Taste court. He conferred on them sala- 

ries and grants of land, and distributed them throughout his 
dominions to instruct his ignorant subjects ; and never were subjects 
more in need of religious instruction : it may fairly be said, that 
they were only made thorough Musulmans of, in Nasseer Khan’s time. 

An anecdote is related of a Brahoee, who when asked of 

Anecdote. , , , 

what persuasion he was, replied, The persuasion of 
the Great Khan.” On the" Khan’s return from his Hindusthan cam- 
paigns, he made up his mind to introduce shaving of the head among 
his countrymen, that they might in no way resemble the Sikhs. It 
was with the greatest difficulty that he got even the people immediate- 
ly about his court to allow of the innovation, although he set the ex- 
ample by shaving the heads of his own sons. The Brahoees, however, 
of the present day shew they have in some way profited by their Khan’s 
admonitions, seeing they differ from the Baloches, and never indulge in 
intoxicating drugs. * 

Meer Nasseer Khan distributed large sums in charity, besides 2,000 
Charity 3,000 Rupees every Friday in alms. He yearly sent to 
Mecca, presents to the amount of 30,000 Rupees ; and fed 
pilgrims gratis^ from one end of his dominions to the other. 

In such veneration was Nasseer Khan held, and so proud was the 
Brahoee nation of him, that an anecdote is told ; and the 
Kcspcct. credited universally. That a Brahoee, on his return 
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home from an interview with Nasseer Khan, would not for several days 
after open his lips to a soul, not even to the members of his nwn fami- 
ly. On his being pressed by his half-frightened friends to disclose the 
reason of his extraordinary silence, he sharply observed, ** How can 
I speak to such dirt as you, with the same mouth that has been open- 
ed to address the Great Khan.” 

The Brahoees looked upon the descendants of Nasseer Khan as their 
spiritual as well as temporal chief, until the charm was 
verenco. broken by Mehrab Khan, by the number of cruel 

executions ordered by him : but even in his time, the wild Brahoees 
from the hills, were in the habit of kissing the threshold of the citadel 


gate. 

An anecdote is also told, that Nasseer Khan, during the early part of 

his government kept a tame tiger, which he used con- 

Anecdote. ° - . - „ . i 

stantly to visit for the following reason, which he assigned 

in reply to a questioner : Whenever I feel rebellious, 1 look at its 
eyes, and they remind me of Nadir Shah’s, and I am immediately quiet- 
ed and made loyal again.” He also never lost his boyish dread of Mulla 
Haizat’s admonitions. The son of the latter, Mulla Futteh Mahommed, 
after his father’s death, was wukeel during twenty-four years of Nasseer 
Khan’s reign. 

When Nasseer Khan was getting old, fancying his end approaching, 
he reflected that his sons were mere children, and foresaw that the 
Sindians, on his death, would wrench from them the port of Karachee 
and the Koorg ; he therefore determined, contrary to the 
advice of many of his self-sufficient courtiers, voluntarily 
to cede the above places, in favour of their former owners, which he ac- 
cordingly did by treaty, after several missions and deputations, had been 
interchanged. 

Pottinger mentions, *that Bahram Khan made his appearance in 
Balochisthan during the reign of Nasseer Khan, and 
created some disturbances : but being defeated at 
Koohak by the latter in an engagement, again retired to Cabool, to 
which place he had originally accompanied his sister Bibee Jan. 

Nasseer Khan had nine wives and concubines ; for many years none 
of his sons by them grew up, but all died at an early age. 


Cession. 


Bahram Khan. 


Family. 


He bad nine daughters ; four of which he gave in marriage 
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to the four boob of Meet Kamal Khan £ltazye ; the eldeBt, by name 
Maee Zainab, commonly known as Maee Sahib, married ACeer Sayad 
Khan. He gave his other danghters in marriage to the Gichkees and 
Meerwanees. 

When Meer Nasseer Khan was almost b^inning to despair of male 
issue, Bibee Khudejah presented him with two sons : 
Mahmood Khan and Meer Mustafa Khan; and by 
another wife, Bibee Jattee, daughter of Kamal Khan, he had a third 
son, Mahommad Raheem Khan. * 

Meer Nasseer Khan’s death took place at Ganjabah, about six months 
Death. after Timoor Shah’s, which happened on the 20th 
May 1793, and his young, but eldest son Mahmood, succeeded him at 
the early age of eight years. 

Mahmood Khan is twice mentioned in the Dnranee history ; once to- 
gether with his brother Mustafa Khan as having in 
Durance History. respects to Shah Shuja at Bagh, when 

that monarch was on his way from Candahar to Sindh, and a second 
time as having in 1814, paid his respects to Shah Mahmood at the 
same place. ^ 

Fottinger says, that in the early part of Mahmood’s reign, Bahram 
Khan again made his appearance in Balochisthan, 
Bahram Khan. ministers of Mahmood Khan were obliged 

to cede to him the district of Cutchee, on condition of his not molest- 
ing the remaining territory ; with this condition Bahram did not comply, 
but raised a large force and assumed a threatening attitude : the mi- 
nisters of Mahmood in alarm, applied to Shah Zaman, who sent a 
chief to arrange matters, which becoming impossible, war was declared. 
After several minor engagements, the rivals had a general one, in 
which Bahram Khan was defeated, owing to the defection, during the 
engagement, of several chiefs and their contingents. He fled to Hy- 
derabad, where the Ameers refused him refuge, for fear of the displea- 
sure of Shah Zaman. He then set out for Bhawalpore, and died of 
fatigue on the road, at Tanda-i-Kalandar Shah. * 

Mahmood’s nurse, Daee Beebo, became a person of great note from 
her method of bringing up the young Khan. When 
Daee Beebo. Mahmood and Mustafa grew up, dissensions were 

sown between them. Maee Sahab, Ahmed Yar Khan, and the Elta- 

• 3 T 
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zyes supported Mustafa Khan in Cutchee ; while on Meer Mafamood’s 
side, were Mulla Futteh Mahommad wukeel, naib Abdu Rahman Ba- 
r dozye, and Meyan Ruhulla Babee. Such was the 

1 S 8 nsioDs. dissension, that it spread to families ; fathers and 
uncles would be on one side, and sons and nepheWs on the other. 
However, when Meer Mahmood, according to custom went to Cutchee 
for the winter, Meer Mustafa would pay him the compliment of com- 
ing to Peer Chatta to meet him. 

Meer Mahommad Raheem Khan had fifty horse, and was in the pay 

of his elder brother. He was a great drunkard, but 
Alabouuxiad itahccni. « u* jii_ i 

a generous man and a bold soldier : and he nearly 

succeeded in pitting an entire stop to highway robbery in Cutchee. 

Mustafa was a great tyrant, and his punishments were most 

cruel. 


Mahommad Uaheem. 


Mahmood, although addicted to gambling, drinking and more degrad- 
ing vices ; was both humane and indolent to a fault. It is reported of 
him, that after ordering a culprit to be placed in confinement, he would 
go in person at night, and release him. He was a man of great strength, 
and it is said could straighten a horse-shoe. 

Mahmood, it is said, accompanied Shah Mahmood twice towards 
Campaigns. Herat; and that monarch and Shah Shuja to the 
Derajahs and Sinde. 

Myan Ruhulla being a man of great talent and influence among the 

Myan Ruhulla. Brahoees, was looked upon by Maee Sahab with great 
suspicion, and as a dangerous rival. 

She persuaded her colleague, Mustafa, to attempt the Myan’s murder. 
They could not for several years however find an opportunity. At last 
one winter, when Meer Mahmood was on his way to Cutchee, on ar- 
riving at Nad, he heard that Mustafa had assembled a force to oppose 
his further advance. He immediately despatched a confidential slavey 
by name Hajee Barat to Mustafa, who succeeded in appeasing the 
latter, and Meer Mahmood advanced into Cutchee, and made Gun- 
dava (prcfperly Gunjaba) his head quarters. It was at this place, on the 
eve of the Eed Kurban, when Mahmood was sleeping outside the town, 
that Hajee Ubdu Rahman Kamangar, muazin of tlie mosque of Nasseer 
Khan, and an accomplice of Mustafa’s, came and informed his master, 
that Myan Ruhulla was asleep and alone. The Khan, thinking it a 
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favourable opportonityi and attended by Shabghasee Deen Mahommed^ 
repaired unobeerved to the Myan qnarteni, and finding him asleep^ 
murdered him. They afterwards made an attempt 
to murder Mulla Futteh Mahammed wukeel, and 
naib Abder Rahman in their quarters, but failed. Mustafa Khan, 
when the unusual consternation produced by this event was still at its 
height, despatched, by the Nagour road to Kalat, Sultan Mahommed, 
Murad Mullazye, and Meer Allee, the nephews of darogah Gal Ma- 
hommed, with orders to confiscate the Myan*s property, as well as that 
Confiscation. of the following Babee merchants, who were all im- 
prisoned, viz Khaleefa Abdul Kareem; father of the present Faiz 
Imprisonment. Ahm,d, Mulla Alif, Bostan, and M^an Moorulla, 
brother of the deceased. 

Meer Mustafa sometime after came to Kalat himself, and released 
Keledso. the Babee merchants, having realized, it is said, 
nearly four lakhs of Rupees, from the confiscated property. 

Noor Mahommed Khan Moosanee, father of the present Meer 
Boohir, had, on hearing of the death of Myan 
Ruhulla, taken his family to a place of safety, at 
Noghiana, for the sake of the ^relationship that existed between them. 
Myan Sibaghatulla, the son of Myan Ruhulla, having married a 
daughter of Noor Mahomlned Khan’s. 

Another of the events that marked the reign of Mahmood Khan 
happened as follows: Meer Fakeer, father of Reia 
Bezanjo rebelled. Meer Mahommed reported the 
subject to Shah Shuja, and as he, as an Amadzye, could not inflict the 
punishment of death, requested the king to depute one of his own 
nobles to sanction the adoption of extreme measures towards the rebel. 
Naib Gul Mahommed Populzye was accordingly despatched, and arrived 
at Kalat, and from that place accompanied Mahmood Khan to Khoz- 
dar, where Fakeer and forty of his followers were 
captured and slain. Meer Mehrab Khan, during 
the Barikzye usurpation, did not hesitate to put Brahoees 4o death, 
without any sanction but his own. \ 

During Mahmood’s time, Quettah was twice sacked by the Kakars. 
An embassy from the Immam of Muskat came to Kalat during Mah- 
Muskat. mood’s time, and never after. 


Meer Fakeer. 


Execution. 
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The two brothers Mustafa and Mabmood were continually quarrel* 
Quairels ftlways made it up after a short time, until 

. the following occurrence took place 

Maee Sahab, Ahmed Yar Rhan, Meer Eltaz and their party, deter- 
mining to have a struggle for sole power, proposed to connect themselves 
by marriage with the Talpoor family of Sindh, at the head of which 
there were the four brothers, Ghulam Alee, Karam Alee, Murad Alee 
and Futteh Alee. 

Maee Sahab and Meer Ahmtd Yar Khan set out for Sindh, and 
gave to Meer Karam Alee in marriage Bibee Fatimah, 
the sister of Ahmed Yar Khan. The Meer in return, 
gave as a settlement the district of Shahdadpoor and two thousand 
rupees, and gave Maee Sahab great hopes of sup- 
port to her cause. 

This ill-judged match disgusted Meer Mahmood, Mustafa Khan, and 
the whole of the Brahoees, and even the friends of 
Maee Sahab equally ; the Talpoors being considered 
a very low tribe, as the following Baloch verse will shew 


Intrigue. 


Marriage. 


Disgust. 


Verse. 


Translation. 


Kedds, Gabal Godliai Pachalo, 
Talpoor Bewakai Maree. 
Durust Ghulam-i-Ghakare. 
Banadi Bashkathaga. 
Datk-Nazurth Hadaiya. 


Kedds, Gabols, Gadhais, Pacha- 
los, Talpoors and lawless Murees. 
All were slaves of Chakar, (Rind,) 
with Banadi (his daughter) as a 
dowry he gave, Hadaiya (his son- 
in-law) would not have them. 


Mustafa Khan, Akhund Tutteh Mahommed, and naib Abdu Rahman, 

^ were deputed to Candabar to interest the king in 

Deputation, 

revenging this insult. They had already a friend at 
court in the wuzeer, Sher Mahommed Khan. They offered to con- 
duct thh king through the Bolan Pass, (an offer never before made) 
and to assist him in collecting the arrears of tribute. They also 
Betrothal. gave Meer Mahmood’s daughter, Bibee Emnab, to 
the king’s eldest son, the present prince, Timoor. 

On Shah Shuja’s arrival at Shikarpore, he devastated the country 
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on this side the Indus, and compelled the Ameers, after a great deal 
of hesitation and evasion, to pay the sum of twenty-four lakhs of rupees, 
as arrears of tribute : three more lakhs being spent^ 
in fees and presents to the courtiers. The Talpoors 
grateful for no heavier penalty, vowed twelve thousand rupees worth 
of silver to adorn the doors of the shrine of Sal Shahbaz at Dehwar. 
The ’Talpoors then entered into a treaty with Mahmood Khan, and 
expelled Maee Sahab from their territory. The Khan 
then accompanied the king on his way to Dera and 
Peshawur as far as Dagal, and thence returned to Kalat. " 

Meer Mustafa Khan and Mahommed Raheem Khan were deadly 
enemies. Mustafa Khan resided at Bagh, and Maee Sahab at Kotdo, 
and the former was in the habit of going on weekly visits to the latter, 
with a few horse, for the purpose of > hunting in the neighbourhood, 
at Futtehpoor. During one of these hunting excursions, Mahommed 
Raheem Khan happened to be. hunting in the same 
neighbourhood, at Panjak. On hearing of the proxi- 
mity of his brother and enemy, he abandoned the hunt, and proceeded 
with his few followers to attack his brother: an engagement took 
place. Mustafa Khan was killed, and Mahommed 
Raheem fled to Dajal, where naib Sadar was act- 
ing for Mustafa Khan; and after backing this place he retired to 
Janpoor near Dera. Maee Sahab took the corpse of Meer 
Mustafa to Bagh, and built a splendid mausoleum over it. 
Mustafa Khan left one son, Sarfraz Khan, a daughter Bibee Ganjan, 
and two widows, Bibee Ganj-Khatoo, sister of Meerulla Khan ; Raisa- 
nee, and Bibee Hazaree, daughter of Meer Hasal Khan Shahwanee. 
Daring these transactions, Meer Mahmood was at Kalat. 

Mahommed Raheem, not being able to rest at one place, was 
brought by his evil genius again to Panjak, and to the neighbourhood 
of Maee Sahab, who burned to revenge the death, not only of a bro- 
Death of Mahom- whispered, of a lover. She stole upon 

med Raheem. ||||q qq0 while asleep, attended only bjs a slave, 
Baloch, who was shampoing him, and her attendants immediately 
despatched him, after a short resistance. The corpse was brought 
to Gundava, and afterwards sent to Baghbana. He left no 
family. 


Hunting, 


Death of Mustafa. 


Relict. 
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Meer Mahmood bad now nothing to fear : but this independence 
DeothV Maho ^00 late, for disease was making great inroads 

, on his constitution. He at last fell a victim to 

zabitus, a disease brought on by venereal excesses, while yet a young 
man, having reigned 24 years. He left three wives, one concubine. 
Relicts three sons, and one daughter. Meer Mahommed 
Mehrab Khan, Meer Mahommed Azam Khan* and 
Bibee Emnah of one mother ; Bibee Sakhee, a Shaeezye Mogul. The 
third son, Maddat Khan, of the«concubine, died at an early age. 

Maee Sabab died in the reign of Mehrab Khan, of a stroke of a hot 
Death of MaeeSahab. wind, in the Moola Pass. 

When Meer Mahommed Mehrab Khan succeeded his father, he had 
Mehrab Khan, arrived at years of discretion. 

At the time of Mahmood’s death, Shahzadah Kamran was at, Canda- 
har, and Munsoor Khan was governor of Shikarpoor. Akhund Futteh 
Mahommed lost no time in repairing to the latter place, and in per- 
suading the Khan to accompany him back to Kalat, where 
Opposition, jjy Brahoee chiefs, he installed Mehrab Khan 

on the part of the king, chief of Kalat ; notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion of Maee Sahab, the Eltazyes, and Meer Ahmed Yar Khan, who 
wished to declare the latter. 

When Mehrab Khan, after his fbstallation left Cutchee, and was re- 
turning to Kalat, Maee Sahab took Ahmed Yar Khan, and 
retired with him to Shawl, the place of Ahmed Khan Maga- 
see, and collected a force of Chandyas and other Brahoees. Mehrab 
Khan on the other hand, collected a force at Gunjaba, and encamped 
Peace F^njak. No engagement however took place, and matters 
were peaceably arranged by Akhund Futteh Mahommed and 
naib Abder Rehmau. Maee Sahab and Ahmed Yar Khan accompany- 
ing the new Khan to Kalat, Abder Rahman was left behind as governor 
of Cutchee ; and wukeel Futteh Mahammed had otherwise the sole direc- 
tion and management of affairs. After some time, however, Mehrab 
Khan entrusted the management of affairs to his mother. Bibee Sabtee, 
and her manager again was Meer Abdul Kadir, son of naib Abder Rah- 

Abdul Kadir supplanted his father, and led Meh- 

rab Khan into every kind of debauchery. Some of the 
Khan’s slaves, such as Meero and Mubarak, made a point of praising 


Rebellion. 
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dMBir patton to Mehrab Khan in private. About this time Dad Ma- 
Dad Mahommed Umarzye Ghilzye came into notice^ he was 

one of the peshkidmaU of Mehrab Khan, and kept, 
the seal with which the daily order for rations was sealed. This man^ 
in the time of Mahmood, was dog-keeper to the young Mehrab, but 
getting into a scrape about an intrigue with one of nurse Beebo’s 
slave girls, fled, and took service with Hajee Barat. He was once 
employed in collecting the revenue of Dajal. Mulla Fakeer Mahom- 
med, a khmaJizad^ was the manager of Kalat, and kept the dafburs ; 
Darogah Gul Mahommed and Shabghassee were of no note. 

Akhund Futteh Mahommed still continued to serve faithfully ; 
although superceded and surrounded by enemies, the foremost of 
which was the Khan’s mother. For fear of her, it is said, the wukeel 
was afraid to go to his house at night, and slept by the Khan. 
Although Mulla Abdul Kadir used to interfere in the wukeel’s 


Conspiracy. 


province, he always desisted when complaints were 
made to the Khan. At last the following enemies 


of the wukeel conspired together and determined to attempt his ruin : 


they were Mullah Abdul Kadir, Meer Eltaz, Meerulla Khan Raisanee, 


and some Ghulams. 


Meer Mubarick, the son of Mullah Futteh Mahommed, and Meer 
Kadir Bakhsh Zahree, chief of Jl^jjkwan, his fbn-in-law, were both 
(unknown to each other) enamoured of one of Mullah Futteh Mahpm- 
med’s slave girls. 

^he conclave therefore first made a disclosure to each party of the 
other’s successful amour, and thus succeeded in making them deadly 
enemies. At last in the month of Ramzan, when Meer Mubarick was 

Death of Meer Mu- ablution in his own room, Kadir Bukhsh 

barick. stole upon him, and killed him: and then fled to 
Bibee Lai Baiee Eltazye, widow of Meer Mahmood Khan, (his own 
mother being an Eltazye,) where he remained in concealment three 
days. These same chiefs, after Meer Mubarick’s death, importuned 
the Khan to kill Kadir Bukhsh, to avenge the blood of Meer Mubarick. 
Their dbject was to involve Meer Futteh Mahommed, in a bloody feud 
with the Zahrees, and to deprive the Akhund of the powerful influence 

a son-in-law. Meer Kadir Bukhsh was 
Bukhsh. accordingly killed, in the Meeree of Gundava, while 
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bathing, and his corpse was taken to Zahree, bj Taj MahoniiMl 
Zahree/his cousin. 

Akhund Futteh Mahommed, by the counsel of the Zahrees, and con- 
sent of the Khan, then set out for Candahar, to sue for revenge: 
Shazada Kamran appointed Sirdar Poordil Khan Barukzye to accom- 


Poordil Khan. 


pany the wukeel, and to carry out his views in 
respect to Abdul Kadir and Meer Eltaz. Wuzeer 


Futteh Khan was a friend of the Akhund’s. 


On Kamran starting for Herat, Poordil Khan set out for Dadar; 
on arriving there, he suggested to the wukeel that they should com- 
mence destroying naib Abdu Rehman’s property, but the former would 
not consent. They then proceeded to Gandava, and Poordil Khan 
proposed the seizure of Abdu Rahman : but the Akhund again refused 
his consent. 

This wavering and repenting annoyed Poordil Khan, and caused him 
to accept the overture made to him at* this time by naib Abdar 
Rahman, accompanied by a bribe of thirty thousand rupees, and no 
Bribery. doubt the Akhund would soon have had cause to 
repent his lenience, had not, at this time the news arrived of wuzeer 
Futteh Khan being blinded. On receiving the intelligence, Poordil 
Wuzeer Futteh Khan. Khan immediately set out for Candahar, and the 
deaths of Mulla Futteh MahoiAed’s son and son-in-law remained 


both unavenged. 

Maee Sahab, Ahmed Yar Khan and Sirdar Khan Rind, again 
Rebellion rebelled, and took up their quarters in Sawee ; having 
gained over the Khajaks. Mehrab Khan collected 
a force, and marched against them. Maee Sahab stood a twenty 
day’s siege, and then made a conditional surrender, and with Ahmed 
^ . Yar Khan, and Sarfraz Khan, the son of Meer Mus- 

Surrender. 

tafa, accompanied Mehrab Khan to Gundava. Meer 
Ahmed Yar Khan having first sent his wife and two sons td flegad. 

Merab Khan tried for a long time to get Admed Yar Khan to send 
for his n wo sons ; but his friends persuaded him not to trust Mehrab 
Khan. At last, unable longer to resist the latter’s importuhltieiS the 
sons were sent for, and the whole party left Cutchee for Ealat. ^ 

Mulla Abdul Kadir despatched one Dadulla Khan to Cdndahar, to 
Poordil Khan, whom naib Abdar Rahman had secured in his interest, 
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by. the thirty thousand rupeea’ bribe, and got him to address letters to 
Maee Sahab and Ahmed Yar Khan, in answer to suppose!^ proposals 
made by them, to the effect, that their letters had been received 1)y 
Plot. Poordil Khan, who recommended them to pursue 
the course they had adopted, and promised that he would start with 
a force as^oon as their plans were matured.’* 

These letters were shewn to Mehrab Khan as intercepted ones ; and ^ 
in proof of the treachery of Ahmed Yar Khan. Merhab being loathe to 
believe it ; other letters were procuned and shewn, the Khan believed 
them to be genuine, and Kulla Abdul Kadir, Meer Eesa Khan Mongul, 
Dad Mahommad Gilzye, and Meero Ghulam, did not hesitate to advise 
the Khan to do away with both Ahmed Yar Khan and Sarfraz Khan, 
who at last agreed to it. Accordingly in the month of kujab, one day 
early^jkthe morning, Meer Ahmed Yar Khan was summoned before 
Mehnm Khan, being at the time an invalid, and cut down in the 

Deaths of Ahmed Surfraz was then sent for, they 

Yar Khan apd Sur- found him reading the koran^ which book he brought 
fraz Khan. 

to the presence with him, and by it intreated 
Mehrab to spare his life. His intreaties were of no avail, he was 
slaughtered on the spot, Meer Eesa Khan striking the first blow. 
Mulla Raiee, Shabghasee Barfee, and fifteen others of the deceased’s 
attendants were killed at the saile time. Ahmed Yar’s sons, Meer 
Shahnawaz and Meer Futteh Khan, with their mother were confined ; and 
they remained under strict surveillance for near, twenty years. These 
murders were committed at Gundaba : and Mehrab Khan returned to 
Kalat, leaving Mulla Abdul Kadir governor of Bagh. 

On the march, and in the absenee of the above, Dad Mahoromed and 
Meer Eltaz Meer Eltaz completely gained the confidence and 
trust of the Khan, who soon after married Bibee 
Ai^gany, the daughter of Meer Eltaz ; and made the father his manager, 
Dadi Mahommed having in reality all the^ power. 

• Mulla Abdul Kadir, thus finding himself supplanted, appropriated 
to himself about a lakh of rupees of the Cutchee collections ; •and pro- 
ceeded to Kahnak and joined Meerulla Raisanee. Mehrab tried to 
coax him to. Kalat, but Poordil Khan and the Kakers some time dis- 
suaded .him. At last his father, Abdu Rahman, wrote him a letter ; 
and among other affecting appeals, begged him not to prove ^alse to 
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the shade of Nasseer Khan ; unable to withstand these intreaties, he 
set out, <and having reached Manyochar, sent and requested that a 
respectable man might be sent from Kalat to meet and reassure him. 
Kueen Khan Zahree and Mulla Futteh Mahommed Khanazad were 
deputed with secret instructions to murder him, which they did ; the 

Murder of Abdul father, Abdu Rahman, being murdered i|b the same 
mao. time at Kalat. The family property was confis- 

cated, and some time afterwards, Meer Yar Mahommad Shaeeaye 
Mongal removed the family to ac place of safety at Wad. 

During this time, the Baloches of Cutchee were committing great de- 
Death of Meer Eltaz. predations ; and when Mehrab Khan was on his 


way to that district, Meer Eltaz died, having been sahabkar, or man- 
ager, only one year. 

In the Duranee history, Mehrab Khan is only mentioned||^e as 
having paid his respects to Mahommed Azeeii Khan 


Dad Mahommed. 


having paid his respects to Mahommed Azeem Khan 
Durance History, and Ayoob Shah in 1820, when on their 

way from Candahar to Shikarpore ; at which latter place Shah Shuja was. 
On the death of Meer Eltaz, Dad Mahommed became all-powerful, 
but he did not make a discreet use of his power ; 
Dad Mahommed. treating the Brahoee 

Sirdars with disrespect, deriding their appearance and peculiarities 
of manner in public dtirbar. * 

His assumption so disgusted the Sirdars, especially those of Sarawan, 
that they deputed Sayad Mahommed Shareef to Candahar, offering all 
to pay their respects to the chiefs of that province, if they would promise 
them their assistance. 


Sirdar Sher Dil Khan wanted to get Shikarpore from the Scindians : 
Defection. he therefore treated the Sayad with great distinc- 
tion, and he was despatched with an agreement and a dress of honor. 
The whole of the Sarawan chiefs then repaired to Candahar, an^pfe- 
ceived dresses of honor. 


Mehrab Khan, in great alarm, despatched Myan Sibagbatalla to* 

^ * . Candahar, to make a treaty with the chief Poordil 

Deputation. 

Khan, and to persuade the Sarawan chiefs to return 
to their allegiance. At the time of his arrival, Sher Dtl Khan had ad- 
vanced two stages, as far as Daee, but was obliged to return, from 
sickness. 
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A sham treaty was eoncladed, which provided for the removal of 
Treaty Mahommed» and the appointment hf Futteh 

M ahommed to be wokeel ; Sayad Mahommed Shareef, 

to be naib of Dajal; Mahommed Khan Shahwanee, to be naib of 

Dadar ; Misree Shaeezye Mongul to be naib of Shawl ; Arif Khan Mam- 

baranee to be naib of Mustung, and 60,000 rupees of the year a. h. 

1234 to be paid, (nominally to defray the expences of dresses and 

entertainment to the Brahoees.) The Sarawan Brahoees required 

the Khan’s brother Mahommed Azam, wukeel Mahommed Sideek, 

Meer Basheed Zahree, and Meer Eesa Khan Shaeezye Mongul, to 

_ come to Candahar to coax them back to their alle- 

Terms. 

giance. The Sirdars despatched Mulla Abdul Ghyas 
in company with the Sahahzadah back to Kalat The latter commen- 
ced ii^iguing with Mahommed Sideek Khan, and the other enemies 
of the Khan. These comprised the whole of the Brahoee chiefs, with 
the exception of Wulee Mahommed Mongul and Ahmed Khan Magasee> 
who with one consent determined on killing Dad Mahommed, even 
should no other opportunity be afforded them than in the presence of 
the Khan. e 

A few nights after the return of Sibaghatulla to Kalat, Mehrab 

^ , . Khan sent for wukeel Futteh Mahommed, and re- 

Consultation. 

quested him to proceed to Cundahar instead of Ma- 
hommed Sideek, who was an enemy of his ; to this proposal the Akhund 
did not agree, and Mehrab Khan slightly annoyed, said, **Then you 
had better put your hands and feet in henna, and 1 will go myself.” 
The Akhund was either playing a double part, or was led away by the 

Defection of the Khan, Meet Booheer, Rusheed 

Wukeel. Khan. Mahommed Khan Rind to regard the 

Khan’s allusion to the red dye, as a threat to kill him be — either 
the true reason, he certainly immediately joined and headed the 
malcontents. 

Towards the evening of the next day, the whole of the Brahoees 
. openly rebelled, and drew up on the road to iskalko of 
the Shahwanees. Mehrab Khan moved out, and encamped 
. in front of them, with the Ghulams, or slaves, the Babees, and the 
town and suburb people, attended by Wulee Mahommed Mongul and 
Ahmed Khan Mhgasee. Myaii Sibaghatulla with the Khan’s, consent 
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Deputation. 


Defections. 


brought his mother, and put her down between the confronting forces. 
This of course was a signal for a truce. Until midnight, the Sahabzada 
Sibaghatulla vainly endeavoured to reconcile the parties, and Mehrab 
Khan retired into the citadel : and the Sahabzada succeeded in getting 
his friend, the wukeel's family, out of the town. 

Next day, the Sahabzadee Sayad Jamal Shah, Nazar Juma, Meer 
Jam Alee, and Meer Yakoob Khan Eltazye, were 
sent on a deputation to the rebels, with the following 
proposals ; viz. that Dad Mahonvaaad should be deposed and made over 
to them for execution, banishment, or pardon ; that the Akhund should 
occupy his place ; and that they should all receive their former jaghirs. 
To these terms the rebels would not agree, saying, they had no faith 
in the Khan’s promises or oaths regarding Dad Mahommed. On the 
Khan’s deputation returning, Meer KamalgKhan, 
Meer Rusheed Khan, and Meer Yakoob Khan re- 
mained behind, the former was the last ; on nearing the walls of Kalat 
a chance shot was fired by one of Ahmed Khan Magasee’s men, and 
Meer Rusheed Khan returned to the rebels on the pretence that the 
shot was bred at him. e 

The rebels moved off for Soherab, and Mehrab Khan sent Jam Alee 
to try and make terms. He also remained in the rebel camp. 

The Khan at last in despair, despatched Hajee Barat, Meer Gul 

Embassy to Can- Mahommed Ghilzye, Deewan Khemchund, and Si- 
dahar. baghatulla to Candahar, with Mullah Ghyas, the 
Khan’s mother, and the stipulated 60,000 rupees. 

On the night of the rebellion of the wukeel and the Jhalawau 
chiefs, Mulla Ghyas received intelligence of the 
death of Sirdar Sher Dil Khan at Candahar. 

On the embassy arriving at Kahnak, the tribes of Sarawan assem- 
bled, and tried to prevent the Maee proceeding to Candahar. Maee 
Naz Khatoo, niece of the Khan’s mother, and wife of Mahommed Khan 
Shahwanee interceded, and prevented the- detention of the embassy. 

Poordel Khan, on hearing of the approach of the embassy, left 
Candahar and encamped at Daee, that it might be 
thought he was prepared to take severe notice of the 
delay made by Mehrab Khan, in sending the deputation according to 
treaty ; at the first interview therefor^ although Poor Dil Khan receiv- 


Death of Sher Dil. 


Poor Dil Khan. 
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ed Maee Sahab with great courtesy, the delay was severely ceDso^ied ; 

and* the Khan insisted on the payment of three lakhs 
Increase of iributc. 60,000 rupees. This, being agreed to, 

Poordil Khan offered, before the payment of the money, to put a 
force at the disposal of Maee Sahab, to punish the refractory wukeel 
and rebels of Jhalawan. She however proposed returning to Candahar 
with the Khan, from which place, dresses of honour were immediately 
despatched for Mehrab Khan and Dad Mahommed. 

On terms being made with PoordU Khan, Mehrab Khan again sent 
proposals to the rebels in Cutchee ; and Mahommed Sidick 
Khan, Meet Rusheed Khan, and Meer Kamal Khan proceed- 
ed to Kalat, on it being promised that Dad Mahommed should be 
given up to them, and that their jaghirs should be restored ; however, 
on th^ir approaching Kalat, Mehrab Khan furnished Dad Mahommed 
with 1,000 ducats and sixty horses, and told him to take refuge in 
Noshky. From this place Dad Mahommed despatched his father, Sher 
Mahommed to Candahar, with an offer to come and pay 
Ueception. respects to the Sirdar, and he in person, immediately 
followed, and was received with great distinction. 

The deputation remained five mouths in Candahar, and started on 
its return in the winter, accompanied as far as 
Return of Embassy, gjrdar’s SOD, Meet Afzal Khan, and 

the whale way by Juma Khan Burikzye. The Sarawan chiefs also 
returned to their country, and Sibaghatulla and Ebemchund were 
detained as security for the payment of what remained of the three 
lakhs. Mehrab Khan would not see his mother for a month after her 
arrival at Kalat, pretending to be offended at her having agreed to the 
payment of the three lakhs, and Dad Mahommed remained at Giranee 
at the Khan’s request. 

The Khan then sent his mother to Cutchee, to reconcile the rebels. 
Failure to Nego- would not listen to terms, and Mahommed 

tiatioD. Sidick and Meer Rusheed Khan also left Kalat, and 
proceeded to Cutchee in disgust. • 

After the winter was over, and the spring harvest reaped in 
Cutchee, the rebels proceeded to Khozdar, and threatened to continue 
Surrender of contributions in the direction of Mech. Kehrab 

Mehrab. seeing his overthrow approaching, prl^C«sd 
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with a few atteodants to Khozdar, and threw himself on the mercy 
of his wubeel. 

^ After reconciling the rebels by such degrading proceeding, Mehrab 
Khan sent for Dad Mahommed, reinstalled him, after giving him a 
.dress of honor, and going through the mockery of sending him to the 
Akhund. 

Mehrab Khan according to the treaty with Poordil Khan, appointed 

^ , the naibs of the latter’s nomination ; but soon after 

Treaty annulled. 

deposed them.« This and the reinstallation of Dad 

Mahommed rendered the treaty with Candahar null and void. Sayad 

Dajal sold. Mahommed Shareef, naib of Dajal, had already sold 

the district to nawab Bahawal Khan. 

The death olf Meerulla Khan is one of the events that mark the reign 

.. of Mehrab Khan. It occurred in the following man- 

Meerulla Khan. ^ 

ner : He was a Raisanee by tribe, and son of Mulla 
Mahommed, the mother of Sarfraz Khan ; fiibee Ganj Khatoo was 
bis half sister, and the mother of Abdul Kadir, Bibee Sahto, was his 
niece. On this account he was an enemy of Dad Mahommed, who 
caused their deaths ; and Dad Mahommed aware of this, continued to pre- 
judice the Khan, who had now become completely his dupe, against him. 
At last Meerulla Khan was sent for to the Meeree, under pretence of 
his counsel being required, and there, in the presence of the Khan, 

„ was murdered. Yoosuf Khan and Meer^iZungee 
Murder of Meerulla. ° 

Raisanees were killed near the mosque outside of the 
citadel, and Sakeer Mahommed was killed in his own house in the 
town. Mehrab Khan that night pitched his camp towards Mhozdar, 
preparatory to proceeding to Cutchee. 

These murders spread the greatest consternation through the coun- 
„ try, and in the spring, the whole of the Sarawan 

chiefs again sought refuge and redress in Can- 
dahar. Mohundil Khan collected a force and marched for Balochis- 

, than. He arrived at and ravaged Shawl, Seeree, 

Invasion. , , o » ' 

• and Pilingabad. Mehrab Khan, after great delay, 

collected an ill-organized force, and marched for Kustung. At Shiree- 
Engagement, nab, the two advanced guards met, and an engage-* 
ment ensued, in which the Brahoee troops suffered themselves to be 
defeated. 
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Mehrab Khan, discovering an extensive and dangerous defection 
Tribute! awong his troops, was forced to buy off the^andahar 
force for forty, thousand rupees in a. h. 1234, ami 
to give Meerza Gul Mahommed, as security for the payment of the 
money in Candahar. Rohundil Khan having procured satisfaction for^ 
himself, returned to Candahar, leaving the Sarawan chiefs at the mercy 
of Mehrab Khan. 

Dad Mahommed seeing his influence declining, and becoming 

Dad Mahommed*8 unpopular, determined to connect himself 

Connections. by marriage with the Brahoees. He first took the 
daughter of Rais Khan Mahommed Dehwar. He next 
proposed for ttie daughter of Meer Misree Shaeezye Mongol, but was 
refused. He then took the daughter of Essa Khan Shaeezye Mongul, 
and the daughter of Wadera Jan Mahommed Bangulzye for his bro- 
ther Khan Mahommed. He also made overtures to get up a party 
of the following ; viz. Meer Wallee, Mahommed Khan, Ghulamzye 
Mongul, Meer Fazal Khan Zagar Mongul, Ahmed Khan Magasee, and 
Meer Bijad Keerwanee of Kech, and at Candahar with Mama (Khuda 
Nazar Khan Ghilzye,} and through him with Sirdar Rahamdil Khan. 
Place of Retreat reason for his conciliating Meer Bijad, was to 
secure Kech as a place of refuge, in case of his being 
disgraced at court. • 

Day by day Dad Mahommed became more powerful, till at last the 
Khan himself was not looked up to, and the former collected the 
revenue, and disbursed it as his own caprice dictated ; he even pro- 
ceeded so far, as to give the Khan insulting answers, and to mimick 
Dad Mahoiiimed*8 boast to his face that he had the power of 

Usurpation. deposing him. He was in the habit of withholding the 
household expences for months together, and the Khan dared not remon- 
strate ; he sometimes would not rise, when Mehrab entered the durbar. 

The Khan’s eyes were at last opened, and he determined on ridding 
himself of Dad Mahommed, and broached the subject to naib Mahom- 
med Hasan, Shahghasee Noor Mahommed, Mahom- 
med Sideek wukeel, Abdul Kareem Khan Raisanee, 
and several others. The firmly rooted infatuation of the Khan was, 
however, so well known to them, that they would not believe him, when 
he told t||iem he wif^ed Dad Mahommed's death. 


Exposure. 
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For a whole year he failed to convince them, till at last when the 
winter ajiproached, and the time for the court moving to Cutchee ar- 
rived, the Khan as usual, requested Dad Mahommed that the funds 
necessary for the preparations should be produced. Dad Mahom- 
med put the Khan off from day to day, (and it is said, that the tents 
Dad Mahommed’s remained pitched for two months,) and at last flatly 
assamption. refused the funds. Mehrab Khan no longer able to 

bear with this assumption, sent for Dad Mahommed to the Meeree, 
and high words were exchanged.. Mehrab Khan rising and retiring, and 
Dad Mahommed doing the same, to the suite of rooms occupied by the 
Khan’s mother, for the purpose of performing ablution before saying 
prayers. 

Naib Mahommed Ilassan and wukeel Mahommed Sideek, with others 
of their party, had some time before consented to attempt the life of 
Dad Mahommed, who was aware of their intentions, but doubted their 


daring. 

As the latter was performing his ablutions as above mentioned, naib 

Death of Dad Ma> Mahommed Hassen stole stealthily behind him, with 
bommed. ^ drawn sword, and cut him down. Shahghassee 

Noor Mahommed following the example. 

When I first met naib Mahommed Hassan at Hustung, in June 
Boast Sayad Mahommed Shareef, the latter 

praised the bravery of the former, as displayed on 
the above occasion ; and pointed to the identical sword with which the 
deed was done, and which hung by the naib’s side, with great pride. 

Dad Mahommed’s property, to the amount of from four to five lakhs, 
was confiscated ; but it was thought that a great quantity had been 
concealed, and Mahommed Hassan was appointed naib, and S^ahom- 
med Sideek wukeel, with all the honors. The Khan 

Appointment. 

however thought and acted for himself, kept his 
own seals, and had his accounts kept by a Hindoo, by name Deewan 
Bachamal. 


When Shah Shuja was besieging Candahar in 1834, Meer Shabna* 

nnwa**^^Md^Futteh Khan, and Futteh Khan, made their escape 
Khan. from the Meeree of Kalaf, and their flight was not 

known till next day at noon. On their arrival at Pishing^ they met 
Sirdar Samandar Khan on his retreat from Cai^ahar, wh|re Shah 
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^huja had been defeated, and returned with him to his ^estate of 
Hanna in the district of Shawl. They then took refuge for a short 
time in the Kakar country, and then separated ; Shahnawaz proceeding 
■ to Candafaar, where Sirdar Kohun Dil Khan, at the recommendation of 
Mulla Nassoo Lodeen, for some time afforded him support ; and Meer 
Futteh Khan taking refuge with Meer Rusheed Khan Zahreehere, after 
some time, having assembled a force, he moved down on Cutchee, and 
was there joined by his brother Shahnawaz from Gandahar. Several 
Opposition, engagements took plac^ between them and the Khan’s 
brother, Mahommed Azam Khan, with varying success, until they were 
completely defeated by the latter at Dadar, and obliged to proceed 
to their former retreats. 

Mehrab then moved a force against Rasheed Khan, and demanded 
Meer Futteh Khan, that his protege, Futteh Khan, should be given 
up. This Rasheed Khan refused. At last, at the mediation of the 
Brahoees, Futteh Khan was given up to Meer Walee Mahommed 
and Raheem Khan, to keep. Mehrab Khan then tried to bribe 
them, to deliver up their charge to him ; but found they had too 
much honor for him. For they not only refused thus to dishonor 
themselves, but assisted Futteh Khan in making his escape to the 
#Sa80lee8, from which tribe he retreated to Sinde, and took protection 
with his aunt Bibee Fatimah at Hyderabad, where he got addicted 
Pursuits of the pursuits and debauched habits, as did his 

Brothers. brother Shanawoz, at Gandahar, who on that ac- 

count, was neglected by Kohundil Khan, and reduced to great dis- 
tress. 

Shah Shuja on his defeat, retreated via Lash, Seistan and Shorawak. 

Shan Shuja. On his arrival at the latter place, the Sirdars be- 
came aware of his proximity, and fitted out a “chapao," under 
Rabam Dil Khan, for his pursuit and capture; which latter was 
so nearly being effected, that before the rear of the king’s baggage 
had left the ground at Mungochar, the advance of the pursuing party 
Pursuit. reached it, and succeeded in capturing some bag- 
gage ponies. The Shah, on his arrival at Kalat, sought the tent of 
Mehrab Khan, and threw himself on his protection. The Khan re- 
Escape. ceived him with great honor, and all the deference 
due from a vassal to his sovereign. 

3 X 
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On leaving Mehrab Kban, scarcely bad his majesty reached hit 
own suite of tents, when Jan Mahommed Khan Kuzzalbash arrived on 
fhe part of Sirdar Raham Oil Khan, to demand the person of the king. 
His Majesty, in the greatest alarm, sent Mehrab Khan a golden hookah, 
and five hundred gold mohurs, by Kazee Mulla 

Conduct of Mehrab. 

Hassan Peshawuree ; but the Khan, contrary to the 

advice of menials, returned them ; and then, contrary to the advice of 

his courtiers, told Jan Mahommed to tell Raham Oil Khan, ** If he 

wanted his friendship, to refrain*^from his demand ; as he was prepared 

to sacrifice his life, property, country, and tribe, in the service, or at 

the feet of his lawful king.^’ On Jan Mahommed taking his leave, 

and after the king had halted for some time at Kalat, the Khan 

furnished him with respectable men to accompany him to Bagh. On his 

arrival at the latter place, he heard of the death of Samundar Khan at 

Siwee, and therefore proceeded without delay to Shikarpore. 

But to proceed from these events to those of the year 1838. On 

the 16th January of that year, I arrived at Candahar 

on a mission to the Sirdars, the object of which was 

to detach them from an alliance they were on the pmnt of entering 

into with Persia ; and in which I found Mehrab Khan was prepared 

to join them, notwithstanding he had sent an embassy avowedly to^ 

consult with them on the method of relieving Herat. 

In order to make known the Governor General’s declaration, that 

the British Government acknowledged and respected 
Events of 1838. ® ^ 

all the different holders of power in Afghanistan, 

I addressed a letter direct to Mehrab Khan with the consent of Raham 
Dil Khan. Sometime elapsed before 1 received an answer, and I only 
beard, that Mehrab Khan was piqued at Raham Dil Khan being 
made privy to our correspondence. Notwithstanding this, I after- 
wards discovered, that the delay in receiving an answer to my tetter was 
occasioned by the Khan writing from Kalat to Candahar, to consult 
the Sirdar, regarding the style of answer he ought to return. This 
shews, that the supremacy of Candahar was acknowledged by the Khan. 
On it becoming necessary for Sir Alexander Burnes, in April 1838, 

^ to break off all intercourse with Ameer Dost Mahom- 
£ vents of 1838. 

med, and to proceed direct to Peshawur, 1 was order- 
ed direct to Shikarpore by the Bolan route. 
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V On my arrival at Shawl in June, the Bolan route being reported 
impassable by the Governor of Shawl, on account of the hot winds, 
and knowing that the Governor General when he -originally organized 
our mission, intended it should visit Mehrab Khan on its return to 
Hindosthan, I determined on getting invited to Kalat, to wait till the 
end of the hot weather. Having procured the necessary invitation, 1 
proceeded to Kalat, where 1 held constant intercourse with the Kiiaii 
for three months. 

Before I became aware of the int^tion of Government to restore 
Shah Shuja, he foresaw that it would take place, and became very 
anxious to conclude a treaty with the British Government, saying, he 
was favorable to the Shah’s cause, not from choice, for the king had 
never since he left Kalat expressed his gratitude for his safety, which 
be owed, after Providence, to him, but frota necessity ; for the pro- 
tection he had afforded to the fugitive Sadozye monarch had made 
Events of 1838. deadly enemies to him, of the Burikzye faction, 
which now ruled Afghauisthan. 

Whilst at Kalat, 1 constantly wrote to Government, pointing out 
the value of the Khan’s friendship, in case an army advanced by the 
Bolan route ; but although while at Kalat, 1 received intelligence of the 
intention of Government to restore Shah Shuja, yet, 1 was ordered to 
Jteep it a profound secret. 

The hot weather having past, and having yet received no authority 
to remain at Kalat, 1 started for Shikarpore ; on my arrival at Soherab, 
1 received a letter authorizing me to make the Shah’s restoration 
public, but containing no instructions to remain at Kalat. These 
however at last reached me some days after my arrival at Shikarpore ; 
and 1 bad scarcely completed my preparations to return to Kalat, when 
1 received a letter from Sir Alexander Burnes, saying, he had been ap- 
pointed envoy to Kalat, and requesting 1 would delay my departure. 
1 joined Sir A. Burnes at Roree, and he became so taken up with com- 
missariat arrangements, in which he required my assistance, that he de- 
layed either proceeding himself, or deputing me until it was toft late. 

Treaties had been concluded with the Ameers of Sinde, and the 
Nawab of Bhawalpore, and Mehrab Khan was called upon to allow 

Bventeofl839 Cutchee, and to procure 

camels. He laid obstacles in the way of the former 
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being done, and made excuses for not doing the latter; saying, a 
treaty should be made with him, as had been made with the Ameers of 
8inde and the Nawab of Bhawulpoor, to both of whom he consider- 
ed himself superior, as he had never been tributary, as they had, to 
the Sodozye kings. A treaty was refused, and after the march from 
Shikarpore of the army of the Indus, Sir A. Burnes proceeded to Kalat, 
to purchase supplies and bring Mehrab Khan to pay his respects to 
Shah Shuja at Shawl ; both of which objects he failed to accomplish, 
and the districts of Shawl and K^utchee were declared forfeited by the 
Khan accordingly. 

The army advanced on Candahar and Cabool, and Mehrab Khan hav- 
ing been convicted of annoying detachments frequenting the Bolan 
Pass, by means of the Brahoee and other tribes inhabiting the neighbour- 
hood, his deposition was determined on ; and the Bombay column, 
Deposition. under General Wiltshire, on their return, took the 


fortress of Kalat by storm on the 13th November, 1839. 

Just before the citadel was stormed, and he was killed, Mehrab 

, ^ Khan sent the following message, with a match- 

Laat message to o o » 

his son. lock, to his son by darogah Moosa: “Tell my 

son that both myself and my wealth have past away and become sin- 
offerings for him ; give him this matchlock, that has descended as an 
heir-loom from his forefathers. Tell him to keep it, and bear it on* 
his shoulders ; and he will one day be Khan of Kalat. Tell him not 
to be guided by the counsel of the Brahoees, and not prematurely to 
oppose Shahnawaz Khan.” 

Mehrab Khan, in his lifetime, gave two of his daughters in mar- 

Connecting by Karam Khan Eltazye ; and 

Marriage. young Nusseer Khan, he engaged the 

daughter of Meer Rusheed Khan Zahree. 

The following will shew that Mehrab Khan repented of the murder- 
ous policy he had pursued. 

In durbar one day in August 1838, wishing to prove, if what I had 
heard of his cruel disposition was true, I remarked, that the Afghans 
and Baloches could only be ruled with a rod of iron. “ I thought so 
too,” replied he with a sigh, “ and many a chief have I had butchered 
beneath this very window at which we are sitting ; but I was wrong, 
and I have lived to know it.” 
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Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 

Meeting of Wednesday Evening^ 7ik June^ 1843. 

The usual monthly Meeting was held at the Society’s Rooms at half 
past 8 p. M.| the Rt Rev. Ae Lord Bishop in the chair. 

The following gentlemen proposed at the former Meeting, were balloted 
for and declared duly elected : — 

R. Cost, Esq. C. S. and J. E. L. Br^ndreth, Esq. C. S. 

The usual communication was ordered to be made to them. 

One new Member was also proposed ; viz. 

J. W. Fulton, Esq. Barrister at Law. Proposed by Major E. Pottinoer, 
seconded by Captain Broome. 

The following Books were presented, and purchased : — 

Books received far the Meeting of the Asiatic Society ^ on the 7 th June, 1843. 

The Calcutta Literary Gleaner, May and June, 1843. Vol. ii, Nos. 3 and 4. 
Presented by the Editor. 

The Calcutta Christian Observer, June, 1843, Vol. iv, No. 42. Presented by the 
Editor. 

The Oriental Christian Spectator, second series, May 1843. Vol. iv, No. 5. Presented 
by the Editor. 

Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal, by Professor Jameson. Edinburgh, 1842, 
Vol. xxxiii, No. 66. Presented by the Editor. 

Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of London, 1842, Vol. xii, pt. i. 
Proceedings of the Geological Society of London, 1842. Vol. iii, pt. ii, No. 87. 
Presented by the Society 

Journal des Savants, September, 1842. Paris. Purchased. 

The Chemical Gazette, or Journal of Practical Chemistry. London, Nov. 1842. 
No. 1. From the Editor 

London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Philosophical Magazine and Journal of Science. 

3rd series. Vol. xxi. No. 1.38 and 139. From the Editor. 

Observations sur la Peste du Levant, et sur la vertu speciiiquc de I’Huile d’Olive, 
par J. G. de Hemso. Florence, 1841. Presented by the Author. 

Hemso, Degli ultimi Progressi della Geograiia. Milano, 1841 and 1842. Presented 
by the Author. 

PratPs Mechanical Philosophy, 2d edition. Cambridge, 1842. Presented by the 
Author. 

Goodwyn's Memoir on the application of Asphaltic Mastic to Flooring, Rooting, and 
Hydraulic Works in India. Calcutta 1843. Presented by the Author. 

Goodwyn’s Memoir of an improved System of Suspension Bridges, on the principle 
adopted by Mr. Dredge. Calcutta, 1843. Presented by the Author. 

Newbold’s British Settlements in the Straits of Malacca. London, 1839. 8vo, 2 
vols. Purchased. 
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Drawings of the Gates of Somnath and of the Tomb of Mahommcd of 
Ghuzni were exhibited to the Society, before being sent for publication in 
the Journal. 

* Head the following letter from Dr. H^eberlin ; — 

H. PlDDINGTON, Esq. 

^ Sub-Secreta^ qf the Asiatic Society. 

Mr DRAR SiR,^I have the pleasure to acknowledge the receipt of your favor of the 
2nd instant, along with a letter of Mr. Koenig of Bonn, and one of Dr. Roer, the 
Librarian, respecting a selection of Books to be sent to Bonn, and to be received from 
thence. ^ 

I recollect having made a memorandum of the Sanscrit works proposed to be sent to 
Bonn for sale, as likewise what works published there should be requested. The lists 
were approved of, and 1 believe it was arranged between Mr. Torrens and myself, that 
1 should communicate this to Mr. Koenig; unfortunately 1 had not kept a copy of the 
Memorandum, and after once or twice asking for it, it then appeared to have been mis- 
laid by Mr. Torrens. My weak state of health prevented a more active share in this, as 
in every other measure of the Society at the time ; and not being in possession of the lists 
as approved of, I put it aside, and as it often happens, forgot the business altogether. 

This is the only apology I can offer for the omission on my part. Mr. Torrens must 
take some share of the blame, for having mislaid or lost the Memo. ^ 

I have often felt the want of a mure ready communication between Germany and 
India, and have some months ago, (in the hope of establishing a regular channel of 
communication and exchange in Oriental publications,) made proposals to the princi- 
pal publishers there on the very subject; and moreover, personal intercourse between 
an individual on the point of coming to Calcutta and the Booksellers of Leipsig, 
Berlin and Bonn, being now lust, as an individual member of the Society, 1 could wish 
that the subject should be allowed to remain, os it is at present. 

7'he Society cannot conveniently undertake the duty of selling books for Booksellers ; 
and the works printed in Calcutta could be despatched with greater regularity, and 
with more chance of meeting with a ready sale, if arranged by those who make it 
their particular business. This much, as to the proposal to interchange publications 
with Mr. Koenig. 

But the subject, now to my best recollection first revived by Dr. Koer, and likewise 
mentioned by Mr. Koenig, demands a few words more. 

1. It appears from Dr. Roer’s letter, that the works sent by Mr. Koemg have been 
received, but never distributed. (By the bye, 1 venture to put in a claim for a copy 
of each.) 

2. That no returns have been made. If the value of the Books presented by Mr. 
Koenig be at all considered (about Ks. 500,) he would be entitled to several copies 
of all our Sanscrit publications now on sale, and this is an additional reason, why for 
the present )t might be better not to dispatch any Books to him for sale. 

1 think Mr. Koenig is entitled to, and 1 beg to propose accordingly:— 

6. Copies of the Mohabharata, complete, 

1^* tt „ Harriwanso, 

M „ Raja Tarangini, 

l^' ft f> Naishada, 
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I thank you for the kind enquiries after my health. 1 am happy to say, that there 
ia hope of its being restored on these hills, although at present 1 am stiH an invalid. 
If all be well, it is my intention during the approaching rainy season to leave Simla, 
and endeavor to cross the Himalaya, when 1 would have an opportunity of visiting tRe 
various places in which our late lamented Librarian, Mr. Csoma, lived in true Tibe- 
tan fashion. For myself, I do ^not mean to imitate him in that respect. 

Should any thing occur of^|||^rcst to the Society, it will aflbrd me great pleasure to 
put you in possession of it. J. H^bbrlin. 

Simlat 15fA May, 184.3. 

A doacriptivc list of the coins, late^ received from the University of 
Christiana, with remarks, was presented by Dr. Roer, the Society’s Libra- 
rian. The list ia as follows : — 

Descriptive list oj the Coins, presented by the University of Christiana, by 

Dr. Rokk. 

1. Coins of the 12th Century, especially Norwegian. 

A, Coins, hearing the insertytion of a single letter. 

1. The letter A, inscribed in two concentric circles, li*. 

2. The same, smaller. R. U. 

3. The same with a point on both sides of the letter, and another below* li. 

4. A similar one of smaller size. C. 

5. The letter B, inscribed in two circles. C. 

6. The same with a point to the right. K. 

7. The same with a point on cither side. R2. 

8. A similar one, smaller. , 

9. B. with four points. G. 

10. The letter G. R2. 

11-12. Two similar ones. 

13. The letter H, surrounded by four points, and the oiiter circle formed by glo- 
bules. R4. 

14. with a point below. 

15. Similar. 

16. The soine letter with three points. C. 

17. M, with a point above. R4. 

18. N, with a stroke, crossing the middle line. K. 

19. U, with a point to the right. 

20. The same, with a point on either side, H*. 

21. S, with a point on either side. C. 

22. A similar one. ^ 

23. Similar, but the S reversed, and the outer circle consisting of globules. 

24. The letter T in its antient shape, with a point behind. C. 

25. X with globules in its extremes, and the outer circle also consisting of glo- 
bules. C. 

20. A similar one, with a small line affixed to its upper portion. R. 
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B. Coins^ representing simple Crosses, 

27. A Coin, bearing a simple cross, inscribed in two circles. 

28. A similar one. 

29. A small Gross, the arms terminating in globules. R4, 

30. A Cross, with two points. G. 

31. A similar one. 

32. Another of larger size. 

33. A Cross, a point in every angle. 

34. A Cross, the foot of which is supported by two oblique lines. R{. 

35. A similar one, arms terminating in globules. 

36. Another. 

C. Coins^ representing Patriarchal Crosses, 

37. A Patriarchal Cross, arms terminating in globules. Re. 

38. A similar one, the foot supported by two oblique lines. C. 

39>40. Two similar ones. 

D, Coins of various types, 

41. A Coin, having a spiral line inscribed in it. Rs. 

42-43. Two plain Circles, being concentric to an outer one, which consists of glo- 
bules, the centre marked by a point. 0. 

44. A Star, composed of eight 2-horned rays. 

45. Obv. A bearded Head. 

46-51. Six Coins, not distinguishable. 

52. Obv. A Building. R. Runic characters. 

Frederick /. Emperor of the Germanic Empire, 1152-1190. 

53. O. FR6DR£[MPR. The Emperor with a crown, seated; in the left holding 
out the globe of the empire, in the right a sword ; on the left a star. 

R. Roma caput mundi. A castle with gate and tower. 

Hitolpky Archbishop of Cologne^ 1076-79. 

54. O. HIT Abtt PISCOP. The Archbishop seated, with two infula in his right. 
R. Colonia. Pais mai. A Castle, with three towers and a gate. 

Philip^ ArchUshop of Cologne, 

55. The Archbishop seated, in the right the infula, and in the left a book. 

R. Sancta Colonia. 

II. Norwegian Corns, previous to the accession qf the Oldenburg dynasty, 

1. 'Ob. Olaw D. Gra. Archep. Nid. En. 

R. Sauctus Olaw. This is a coin of Olai Lunge, late Archbishop of Norway. 

2. A Coin of the Interregnum in Denmark of 1448. 

111. Coins of Danish Kings qf the Oldenburg dynasty, 

« Christian 1. 1448-81. 

3. Christi. • • D. G. An. R« surmounted by a crown. 

John. 1481-1513. 

4. Jas. D. G. R. Dani. In the centre of two circles the letter R. surmounted by a 

crown. 

5. The same. 
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Frederic 1. 1523-59. 

6. Fred... Dan. 

Frederic II. 1559-1588. 

7. Frider..s. II. D. G. Danie. Kev. Rex Norvegic Vamla. Gotor. in the centre 

Skillingk, Danske, 1630. 

8. The same. 

9. The same ; two Shillings. ^ 

Christian IV. 1588-1648. 

10. Christianus IV. D. G. Danie. Three lions running. Uev. Rod. Electus. Norv. 
Vand. Goto. II. Schillinck Daniske95.* 

11. Christianus IV. D. G. Dan. A lion with the forelegs raised. Rev. Rex. Nt v. 
Van. Goto II. Shillinck Dansk, 1644. 

12. 1111. Shillink Dansk. In the centre D. surmounted by a crown. R. lustus 
ludex, 1644. 

13. Legend the same as the former. The bust of the King bearded and encircled by 
a Crown. 4 Schilling 1630. 

14. -45. Thirty-two two Shilling Pieces of the same devices and legends as 

Nos. 10-13, of the respective years, 1594, 1595, 1603, 1601 (2), 1608 ( 2), 
1611, 1613, 1618 (3), 1624, 1625, 1626, 1627 (2), 1629, 1643, 1644 (2), 1646, 
1648 (3), 1648 (3), 1645 (3). The year of three Coins not discernible. 

46-50. Five 1 -Shilling Pieces of the years 1614, 1624, 1625, 1644. The year of 
one coin not distinct. 

51« Chris. 4 D. G. D. C4, surmounted by a crown, below 16. Rev. Monos cic. 

30. A figure, standing on a globe. 

Frederic III. 1648-70. 

• 

52. Frederic III. D. G. Dan. The armorial signs of Denmark. 1648. Rev. Rex. 
Nor. Van. Goto. II. Skillinck Dansk. 

53. Legend the same. 1649. A Lion raised on his hind-legs. 

54. Dominus Providebit . surmounted by a crown, 1665. One Shilling Piece. 

55. Frederic 3 D. G. Daniae Rex. Bust of the King, bearded and crowned. Rev. 
Moueta Nova Gluckstad, XVI. E. Richs. Dal. 1665. 

56-119. Sixty-four 2-Shiliing Pieces with similar legends and types as those 
in Nos. 52-54, of the years, 1648 (2), 1649 (2), 1650 ( 5). 1651 (5), 1652, 
1653 (2)* 1654 (4), 1656 (2), 1657 (2), 1658 (2), 16.59, 1660 (4), 1661 (2), 
1665 (7), 1666 (5), 1567 (9), 1668 (4), 1669 (2), 1676 (3). 

120-30. Eleven l-Shilling Pieces with similar legends and types from the years 
51-61, successively. 

131-145. Fifteen more of the years 1661 (4), 1662 (3), 1663, 1664 (3), 1667, 1668, 
and two with illegible years. • 

145-50. Six 4-Shilling Pieces, with similar legends and types of the years 
1665 (3), 1667 (2), 1669. 

151. As 55. 1668. 

152. Fred. 1111. Dei Grat. Head of the King with part of the bust. Rev. Dan. Nor. 
Von. Got. A crown 8 S. D. M. A. 1700. 

153. Two F. and two 4 joined together. A Crown, above Dominus mihiadjutor. 

3 Y 
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Rev. XI 1. Skilling Danske 1719. The armorial signs of Denmark* G. L. W. 

]54>I55. Similar to 152 of the years 1703-1704. 

156-58. Similar to 153 of the years 1721 (2), 1724. 

Christian VI. 1730-1746. 

150. Two C. joined to two 6, surmounted by a crown. D. G. Rex Dan. Norv. Va. 
Go. H. 24 Skillinch. Danske. A lion standing, 1734. 

160-161. Two similar ones, 1737. # 

162. Ob. the same. R. XII. Skil. Daiiske for de Amerca Insuler. A ship under 
weigh. 1740. C. W. 

163-64. Fr. Two 2-Shilling Pieces, 1745. 

165-66. Two l-Shilling Pieces. 

I'he remarks were ordered to be published in the Journal, and the thanks 
of the Society were voted to Dr. Roe a for his communication. 

The Secretary stated, that a Supplement to the Monograph on Cuckoos, 
lately published in the Journal, had been handed to him by Mr. Blytb, 
and sent to the Printer. 

The Secretary reported the following distribution of the extra copies of 
Captain Eastwick’s Scinde Vocabulary, which is printed in No. 133 of the 
Journal; viz. 

50 Copies presented to the Government of Bengal. 

24 Copies presented to the Government of Bombay. 

24 Copies presented to Captain Eastwick. 

1 Copy presented to Major Leech. 

24 Copies presented to the Political Secretariat of the Government of India. 

50 Copies for sale at Bombay. 

75 Copies for said’ at Calcutta. 

A letter from Mesars. Gould, with copies of the published numbers of 
their splendid work, the Birds of Australia, was read, and it was voted, 
that the Society subscribe for a copy. 

Read the following letter from Mr. Blyth ; — 

H. Torrens, Esq. Secretary, Asiatic Society. 

Sir, — So much extra work, (that is, in extra hours,) has been performed during the 
last two months by our Taxidermists, that 1 must again recommend that the Society 
acknowledge their assiduity by a suitable largess — 20 rupees or so divided between 
them. Let me also warmly recommend that a proposal of Nicholas, (who appears in 
straitened circumstances, having an often sick wife and child to provide for,) be con- 
sidered, to the effect that for a small increase of pay be would be glad to devote two or 
three hours more daily to his work as Taxidermist. It was promised to him on a former 
occasioncthat, if he continued to give satisfaction his salary should be further increas- 
ed, and without at all wishing to disparage the services of our senior Taxidermist M. 
Bouchez, the inequality of remuneration between him and Nicholas is certainly at pre- 
sent excessive, the one receiving 50, and the other but 20 rupees monthly. 

1th June, 184.3. I have the honor, to be. Sir, 

Yours most respectfully, 

Ed. Bltth. 
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Extracts from a letter from Major Trover were read, stating that up to 
its date, 4th April, he had not succeeded in recovering the lost consign- 
ment of the Mahabharata from London. See Proceedings of January 1843, 
Vol. XII, p. 65, but that some enquiry still remained to be made. 

Read the following letters : — 

No. 61 of 1843. 

FromT. R. Davidson, Esq. Ojffig, Sec. to Govt, of India^ to H. PinoiNGTON, Esq. 
Acting Sec. to the Asiatic Society. 

Political Department. 

am directed by His Honor the Pr^sident.in Council to transmit to you, the 
accompanying copy of a Report by Dr. W. Jamieson, on the Geology, Zoology, &c. 
of the Punjab and of a part of Afghanistan. 

I have the honor, to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

Fort WilHanit 26ih April, 1843. T. R. Davidson, 

QFg. Secy, to the Govt, of India. 


No. 559. 

From the Sec. to Govt, of India with the Govr. General, to 11. Piodington, Esq. 
Secretary Asiatic Society, Calcutta. 

Foreign Department, Secret. 

— X am desired by the Governor General to transmit to you, u Report by Captain 
Graham on the resources of Shoa, with a view that if the Society deems tit, it may be 
published in their Journal. You will be pleased to return the document to the Ofiiciat- 
iug Secretary to Government, at the Presidency, when done with. 

I have the honor, to be, Sir, 

' Your most ofiedient servant, 

Agra, the 13^4 May, 1843. J. Thomason, 

Secretary to the Govt, of India, 
With the Governor General. 


11. PiDDiNaTON, Esq. Qffv- Secy, to the Asiatic Society. 

Amhala, 2^lh April, 1843. 

Sir, — I some time ago drew out a few Notes on Monreroft’s. Travels in Ladakh, and 
on Gerard’s Account of Kuntlwar, which my immediate superior, Mr. Clerk, thought 
sufficiently interesting to be sent to the Governor General, and which His Lordship, 
1 have been gratified to hear, has communicated to the Asiatic Society. In some 
Supplementary Observations on Capt. Hutton’s Tour to the Spitti Valley, 1 liake 
mention of the Gangbal or Snow Fish, and as 1 have since had a portion of the skin of 
one sent to me by the Raja of Bissehir, 1 have thought that 1 could not do better than 
transmit it to you, although it may be that I regard as new what is well kn%wn. 

1 have accordingly dispatched it to-day by Banghy to your address, and as 1 have 
not sent any letter with it, 1 have written in the corner of the packet the word ** Gang- 
bal’* in addition to my name. 1 have the honour, to be, Sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 

J. D. CcNNlNGHAM. 


June 5th, 1843. 
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Ramreef Arracan, 7th May, 184S. 

Dear Sir, — I obtained the enclosed Coin (1 imagine) from some of the inhabitants 
of the Island of Chedooba, who found it with other similar ones in digging, on the 
sea-shore, a well. 1 beg to know if it is gold, and if a Coin, what country it belongs to, 
and of what date ? 

The Mugs say it is a Coin of some of the Eastern Islands, deposited on Chedooba 
by the wreck of some boat. 

1 shall feel obliged by your giving me the above information, and returning me the 
Coin. Yours truly, 

D. Williams. 

A reply had been addressed to Captain Williams, requesting him to se- 
cure one Coin of each sort or more for the Society. The Coin is of very 
thin gold, and probably an x\ncient Hindoo one, though of unknown type. 
Mr. Fiddington presented an Electro-type matrix from it, which he had 
secured for the Society before returning the Coin to Captain Williams. 

The following Memorandum of a work published by Captain Newbold 
was read, and a copy which had been procured for inspection was ordered 
to be purchased. 

Published by John Murray, Albemarle Street, in 2 Vols. 8vo. with Map and 
Plans. Price 15 Rs. 

A History of the British Settlements in the Straits if Malacca — Penang, Malacca 

and Singapore* 

Comprising a History of the Malayan States on the Peninsula of Malacca, their 
Government, Religion, Trade, Political and Commercial Relations, Laws, Popula- 
tion, Revenue, Natural Prolucts, Physical Aspect, Geology, &c. By James New- 
bold, &c. Madras Army. 

N. B. — As this work was not published with any view to pecuniary profit, only 
copies suilicient to cover the expcnccs of publication have been printed. 

Read Report of the Curator of Museum of Economic Geology, for the 
mouth of May. 

Report of the Curator Museum of Economic Geology, for the month of May. 

Museum of Economic Geology . — Our active correspondent, Captain Newbold, Assis- 
tant Commissioner of Kurnool, forwards to us several specimens of Minerals, to which 
1 shall advert in a future report. We have also received from him, six specimens of 
tlic Tobacco soils of that station, and two of the Sugar soils. 

Captain Goodwyn, B. E. has at my request obliged me with another specimen of the 
Asphalte of Pyrimont, (see Proceedings of January) for our Mineralogical Collection, 
and I may mention here, that on the reverse of bricks from the ruins of Babylon, 
in our Museum, the bituminous cement of which is still adhering to them, 1 have found 
it to present as nearly as possible the same chemical characters ! 

Geological and Mineralogical Department * — At my solicitation, Mr. Howe, at 
Kyook Phyoo, has been good enough to send us an additional box of specimens from 
the Mud Volcano, the eruption from which is adverted to in my report of February. 
Mr. Howe states that — 
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** The Volcano is still in a bubbling boiling state, the orifice not larger than a tea 
cup, and there is a” hot slimy fluid to be dipped up at the surface, but no vapour or 
noise is emitted, and it is otherwise quiet.” , 

These specimens will 1 hope enable us to furnish a complete set of them to several 
Societies, to whom 1 doubt not they will be objects of much interest, as they will be 
enabled to compare them with the products of the Mud Volcanos of South America. 

Captain Boys of the 6th Light Cavalry, Assistant to the Commissioner of Kcmaoon, 
who has already obliged us with a paper on the genus Paussus, and promised us a 
selection from his geological collections, being about to proceed on a trip towards 
some of the Thibet Passes, 1 have been able to be of some little assistance to him in 
the way of procuring books, instruments, &c., afid by permission of the Secretary 1 have 
informed him, that the Society will be happy to repay any extra expenses he may 
incur in taking on men and joohoos^ for the purpose of sending hack to the nearest 
inhabited spots, as he proceeds on his journey, the specimens he may collect, requesting 
his attention particularly to the deposits of various organic remains at great heights, the 
formations in which these are found, and the glacial pheenomena of which so many 
traces, and upon such a stupendous scale, must exist in those mountains and the 
lower ranges. By this arrangement we trust to obtain, with a very trifling expence, 
not only an assortment of specimens for our Museum, but some for exchange with our 
friends at home for in India the great defect in these matters is, that amongst our 

* The Curator here read tlie foUowrlng extract of a letter received that day by dawk from 
Captain Boyes, as follows 

H. PlDDlNGTON, Eso. 

Ahnorah, May 27 y ISIS. 

Your lost tliree notes have been duly received, and I now return you my best thanks fur the 
kindness with which you have troubled yourself on niy account. Your last note, respecting the 
sculls will meet with every *bttention I cun give it, but I much fear that this proposed trip will 
not afford many specimens, as the natives either burn or consign them to Uie rapids. The route I 
have determined on is to go from this to Melum, across tlie Jowohir Pass, and if possible, return by 
Neetee. I have been induced to this in a great mcasuTc by your former letter, which seems to 
shew, that Captain Weller’s Journal refers to some interesting points regarding the ammonite 
deposit, and I also wish more attentively to observe the country about Nectee and Mullaircc. 
Lost year when at the latter place, which|^ some IG miles on this side the Pass, 1 obtained a few 
specimens of Fossil Shell, (eittier Tcrcbratula* or Pecton,) which I would wish more thoroughly to 
investigate, as I believe it is an opinion that no P'ossils occur on this side the range. The mountain 
behind Mclum, both on its Southern, S. E, and S. W, faces, is compossed of Limestone, containing 
myriads of the above*mentiQncd Fossils, but the rock is so hard (even to giving fire with the steel) 
and the shells so closely wedged, tliat a stricter search and more time than I then had (I was only 
one day there) is necessary to produce a worthy result. The crags forming the ridge of the moun> 
tain (called Choping-ka*danda,) are formed of Clay Slate, which appears to have been upraised 
through the shelly deposit. The strata of the latter, os far as 1 could observe, arc horizontal. 1 
send by Dawk Bhangy the specimens I there collected, and hope that tliis trip will produce something 
more acceptable. Dr. Jameson informs ^e, that the specimens are all of them too small for practi- 
cal purposes, which rather surprised me, as most of them are at least half a pound in weight ; this 
fault I shall avoid in future, but having to carry them about myself, 1 could not well take larger 
specimens, which I shall now be enabled to do from the Society’s assLtance of the joboos or coolies as 
may be. 1 should have been delighted to have gone to the Oung-tung Pass, but the distance from 
this precludes the possibility; there are however many interesting points in my present route, any 
one of which will amply repay the trouble incurred.” 
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few observers, with their unsettled residences and passing vjH]^ together with the un« 
frequented localities of many of our remarkable Geological attMIineralogical speci- 
mens, we obtain perhaps one set of specimens, and it is a quarter of a century at 
least, before the spot is again visited by an European, who can select another set ! As 
an instance; it is now 18 years since Captain Franklin visited the Diamond Mines of 
Punna in Bundlecund, and his specimens have even disappeared from our Museuna. 
It may be 10 years more before another geologist visits the spot. A few sets of 
specimens from thence would be invaluable as presents at home. 

The Rev. Mr. Pratt has obliged us again with a number of Geological specimens 
obtained at various parts on his recent voyage ; many of which are valuable in them- 
selves, or will till up blanks in our GeolOgical series. 

1 observed accidentally on passing the Kidderpore Bridge, a large lump. of chalk 
amongst the ballast heaped by the side of the Nullah. Upon examination, this proved to 
be a piece of the upper chalk with flints ! and as a specimen it fills up a blank in our 
collection. On another rock 1 found a number of oysters, (Ostrea gregarea,) which 
are also 1 think new to the Museum. It is of course impossible to ascertain the locality 
of these specimens, but they arc always useful for reference. 

1 have to report in this department the dispatch of a box, containing a duplicate 
series (1 HO specimens) of Captain Pemberton’s Geological Collection on his Mission 
into Bootan. Being a Government Collection, it may be right to place on record here, 
the letter addressed by me to our Secretary with the box. 

H. Tohrens, Esq. Secretary of the Asiatic Society. 

S[R,«-ln obedience to the desire expressed by the Honorable the Court of Directors, 
1 beg to forward for transmission from the Geological Department of the Society, a du- 
plicate set of Geological Specimens, 160 in number, collected on Captain Pemberton’s 
Mission to Bootan. 

2. These specimens it may be right to explain, though collected in 1837-38, were sent 
to the Museum in 1841, by Captain Pemberton’s executor, General McLeod, B. E., 
and there recognised as being this series ; but no catalogue or note accompanied them. 

3. After much search for many months, it was discovered that the numbers referred 
to Capt. Pemberton’s private Note Book, from which Mrs. Pemberton having copied 
the localities and other details, the Memorandim was sent out to the Society from 
England by General McLeod. Had we earlie^possessed this note, no delay would 
have occurred in arranging and forwarding the collection. 

4. A Catalogue accompanies, and a duplicate of it is enclosed in the box. 

5. 1 beg to suggest, that a copy of this letter be forwarded with your letter of advice. 

1 have the honour to be, &c. 

Asiatic Society's Rooms^ H. Piddington, 

^th June^ 1843. Sub-Secretary of the Asiatic Society^ 

and Curator Museum Economic Geology of India. 

• 

The reference to the Gungtung Pass in the above is in relation to M. Jacquemont’s well known 
mystery (or hoax) respecting some discovery to be made there. See Journal, Vol. V p. 190, which 
1 had pointed out to Captain Boyes. — H. P. 
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Report of a Visit to the Pakchan Rivcr^ and of some Tin localities in 
the southern portion of the Tenasserim Provinces. Ry Captain G. B. 
Trembnheeek, P. G. S. Executive Pnyineer^ Tenasserim Provinces, 
With a Map and Section of the Peninsula,. 

1. The boundary between our provinces and the Siamese territory at 
south and western extremity of Tenasserim, has never been dis- 
tinctly defined. 

After a correspondence with the Court of Bangkok, it had been 
arranged that an agent on their part should meet Mr. Commissioner 
Blundell on the Pakchan river on the 1st of March, where evidence 
was to be heard on both sides, and the question finally settled. The 
departure of the Commissioner from Maulmain was unavoidably delayed 
till the 4th of March. At Mr. Blundell’s request, I formed one of his 
party in the H. C. Steamer Hoogly^ and touching at Amherst and 
Mergui, entered the Pakchan river on the 10th of March. 

2. The entrance is about two miles wide, afibrding ample room 
and deep water for the admission of ships of the largest burthen. The 
numerous islands which range along either shore of this fine river, and 
the bold hilly country beyond, afibrd views which would be thought 

■ picturesque in any country. For the first ten miles it is veay slightly 
contracted in breadth, and has little of the character of a river, but of a 
capacious inlet of the sea. To this distance we carried not less than 
four fathom water, but,, for the most part six and seven. After proceed- 
ing thus far, we turned into the Malewan river, and anchored at about 
No. 139. New Series, No. 55. • 3 z 
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ODe and half mile in a N. W. direction, for the purpose of communi- 
cating with the British Settlement of that name. The next day, 
proceeding eight miles higher up the main river, we anchored in three 
fathoms abreast the confluence of the great Kaman river, beyond which 
the channel being much contracted by sand banks, the Steamer could 
not proceed. From thence we moved in boats; and arrived at Pakehan 
in eight hours ; the distance as surveyed by Captain R. Ross, command- 
ing the Hoogly^ being thirty miles. The river narrows gradually, 
and from the great Kaman, passes through level country ; approaching 
Pahehan, hills again appear, and it becomes very tortuous, at which 
spot it is about 50 yards broad, with a rise and fall of tide of eight feet 
at the springs. 

3. The governor of Pakehan, a Chinaman, informed Mr. Blundell, 
that the chief of Peechapooree, who had been deputed by the Siam 
government to meet him, had arrived at Pakehan punctually on the Ist 
of March ; after waiting ten days, he had retired to Chimpohun, on the 
plain of the east side of the peninsula. It was therefore determined that 
Dr. Richardson, Assistant to the Commissioner, should go to the chief 
and invite his return to the projected conference : accordingly, Dr. 
Richardson and myself, with a few of our own followers, commenced our 
journey on foot a little after 5 a. m., the prospect of crossing the penin- 
sula being an object of peculiar interest. 

Following generally the course of a small stream called the Kraa, 
which joins the main river at Pakehan, we proceeded by a good and 
clear road of ten to fifteen feet wide through the jungle towards the 
Kraa Pass, distant three miles in a N. £. direction. The road here turns 
to the South of East and the Pass, which is not intricate, leads for some 
distance along the bed of the rivulet, and terminates to the South-East 
at six and five-sixth miles from Pakehan. Here the greatest altitude is 
attained between the valley of the Pakehan and the alluvial plains on 
the east side of the peninsula, for soon after, at eight hours and seven 
minutes a.m., we came upon the waters of the Chimpohun, running in 
an easterlj^ direction towards the gulf of Siam, the country then be- 
gins to slope gradually to the East ; at eight hours thirty-seven minutes 
A. M., we halted two hours for refreshment by the side of the Chimpo- 
hun, at a spot where there are three or four houses, having the name of 
Bantapakchan. We here observed a canoe, which can be floated to 
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Chimpohun daring the rains, and if necessary, ta the gulf itself. From 
thence the road continues good. It crosses the Chimpohun very fre- 
quently, besides many dry ravines which communicate with it ; the 
banks of these^ where crossed by the road have not more than thirty 
or thirty-five feet of abrupt declivity, the rest of the ground being very 
regular, and partaking of the general slope of the country. At 3 r. m., 
having walked seventeen and half miles, we fell in with an elephant, 
and inducing the driver to take us on, were relieved from further per- 
sonal exertion. The first eight mileaof the eastern slope of the Pass 
have the greatest fall, after which the descent is easy till we reach the 
alluvial plain of Chimpohun. Nearing this plain, at 5 p. m., we ob- 
served the influence of the tide in the river, and at 5-30 reached 
Chimpohun. The plain is covered with rice fields, bearing signs of 
abundant crops as far as could be observed on all sides, and is bounded 
by a range of hills bending in a curved direction to the South-East. 
Some of these near the plain have much the same isolated and abrupt 
character, as the limestone hills near Maulmain. After half an hour’s 
delay, the headman forwarded us on fresh elephants to the camp of the 
chief, which we found at Tasapaow, three and half miles distant further 
East, and reached it at 8. p. m., the entire distance between Pakchan 
and Tasapaow, being nearly twenty-eight miles. 

4.* We were here hospitably treated, and visited the chief early 
the following morning. After a slight dinner. Dr. Richardson suc- 
ceeded in inducing him to return and confer with Mr. Blundell, whom 
he expressed himself anxious to meet. His encampment was on the 
right bank of the Chimpohun, where the river is about 180 yards 
broad, running through a level country over a sandy bed, free from 
obstructions, and with a rise and fall of tide of about six feet at the 
springs. The depth of water at 8 a. m. on the 13th of March, was 
six feet with a rising tide. It communicates directly with the gulf 
of Siam, from which, by the best information, we were distant five 
miles. A sea-going boat of about thirty tons was under a shed at 
this spot ; but junks trading on the Siam coast do not pass beyond 
Tayang, a town four miles East of Tasapaow, and within a mile of the 
sea. Time would not admit of our going to the coast, as Mr. Blundell 
and the rest of the party were expecting our speedy return to Pakchan. 
The distance of Tasapaow from the sea, as above given, may I think 
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be relied on» having been obtained ^om one of our own people who 
had formerly resided some time at Chimpohun. The protraction of 
my route also, with these five miles added, makes the East coast of 
the peninsula correspond, within one mile short, with its longitude 
by Horsburgh’s chart. The distance therefore between Pakchan and 
the coast of the gulf of Siam is thirty-two miles, and the entire breadth 
of the peninsula at this point from the Bay of Bengal to the gulf, is as 
nearly as possible sixty miles. 

5, After receiving the chiefs^return visit, elephants were provided 
to take us back to Pakchan ; we started at 11 a. m. and halted for the 
night on the Chimpohun river at a shed about half way, named 
Tacumlae, and reached Pakchan the next day, 1 4th March, at 2 f. m. 
Oil the way buck, I paid particular attention to the inclination of the 
country, with the view of forming a probable estimate of the elevation 
of the top of the Kraa Pass, where the head waters of the Kraa and 
Chimpohun rise, and 1 am of opinion, that the difference of level be- 
tween that point and the plains at Chimpohun and Pakchan does 
not exceed 450 feet. Along the entire route between these two 
places, or twenty-three miles, running water was crossed thirty- two 
times, besides which, there are numerous dry nullahs before mentioned, 
which would be occasionally unfordable during the rains. 

The road is never iftore than 100 feet above the bed of the river- 
course ; it has an easy slope, and except at the crossings of the streams 
and nullahs, is now passable by guns ; but no part of the road would 
during the dry season present any difficulty to the passage of an army. 

6. Some speculations having appeared lately in the columns of the 
Moulmain Chronicle, on the practicability of carrying a canal across 
the Isthmus of Kraa, whereby ships might pass by a short route from 
India to China, instead of round the Malayan peninsula, I am induced 
to offer some observa:3ons, under the idea, that enquiries on the subject 
might probably be made at some future period. 

From the tidal waters of the Pakchan flowing westward to the Bay 
of Bengab to those of the Chimpohun running eastward to the Gulf of 
Siam, I paid as much attention to the slopes and facilities for such a 
work as the nature of our journey allowed, and while no work of this 
description, where the physical difficulties are not absolutely insur- 
mountable, ought perhaps to be pronounced impracticable, I have no 
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de alluded to, is not in my opinion 


hesitation in saying, that the 
reasonably practicable. W 

On a rough estimate, I assume 450 feet as the greatest rise of 
ground between the two seas, and if we suppose the line of road to be 
100 feet above the level of the bed of the water-courses of the Pass as 
they now exist, and deduct that from the above, it will leave 350 feet 
of excavation, chiefly in solid rock, to be effected at the head of the 
Pass, to which the depth of the ship channel would remain to be added. 

As no ships could come higher up than the second anchorage of the 
Hoogly, or 25 miles in a direct line below Pakehan, the length of the 
canal would be increased by that distance, as well, in all probability, 
by the five miles beyond Tasapaow, as the rivers on that side of the 
Peninsula are known to be generally obstructed by bars of sand. 
Both the Kraa and Chimpohun rivers are very small streams at this 
season, running over rocky beds, and no supply of fresh water could, 
I think, be depended on from either, to feed such a canal, or that would 
be sufficient at any period of the year to supply the loss by absorption 
and evaporation. An approximate section of the ground is given 
on the accompanying plan, by which it will appear, that the probable 
cutting for such a canal, supposing its width 100 feet and of rec- 
tangular form, would be on the lowest calculation as follows 



Length, Breadth, Depth, 

(iuhic Feet, 

From tlie Great Kawan 

River to Pakehan, ...... 25 miles + 100 feet + CO feet 

870,000,000 

From Pakehan to top of 
Kraa Pass 

5 

^’6 

Do. + 100 Do. -p S80 “7“ 2 = 

685,520,000 

From top of Pass to a spring 
marked in the Map, ... 16 

Do. + 100 Do. + 380 2 = 

1,605,120,000 

From the spring to Tasa- 

5 

Do. + 100 Do. + 180 ^ 

Do. + 100 Do. + 50-^ 

264,000,000 

From Tasapaow to the 

5 

132,000,000 




3,556,640,000 | 


Solid feet of Exca^ 
vution, 

which, supposing that one man excavated during the entire work 
twenty cubic feet per day, and placed it where it was eventually 
to remain, and that one man’s labor is there worth one rupee per day, 
would cost eighteen millions sterling. * 

' 7. Having remained at Pakehan during the 15th, for the purpose of 
the conference between the Siam Chief and Mr. Blundell, which took 
place on the morning of that day, we left the place the same evening, 
and rejoined the steamer again in eight hours. On the 16th, we 
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dropped down to our first anchorag(U|g^ on the same day visited the 
settlement of Male wan, which is oi^ branch of the Male wan about 
seven miles from its junction with the Pakchan. On the flood tide, 
junks of twenty or thirty tons can approach it ; but at low tide there 
is no water to float the smallest canoe. 

Malewan is but a recent settlement, and is particularly interesting, 
as being the only spot in these Provinces, where people have located 
themselves for the purpose of collecting tin. Although inhabited only 
for three years, there are already«about 100 Chinese, 160 Malays, and 
about as many Siamese on the spot, more than 500 in all, including 
women and children. The surface of the country is pleasingly undu- 
lated, having a range of high hills between it and the sea. It possesses , 
a rich moist soil, highly favourable to cultivation. The sugar cane 
shewn to us was of large size, and the areca tree, which in other parts 
of Tenasserim does not fruit till the 7 th or 8 th year, was seen here in 
flower after being three years in the ground. Two heavy falls of rain 
occurred while we were in this neighbourhood, and it would appear 
that its climate, more resembling that of Penang than any other part 
of our coast, would be well adapted, with the advantages of soil before 
mentioned, to the cultivation of nutmegs, spices, &c. 

8. The Siamese and Malays are occupied principally in clearing 
for cultivation, and the* Chinese are the chief adventurers in tin. The 
head Chinaman has established a store of provisions, consisting of every 
description of supply suited to the wants of the people about him, 
which he exchanges for tin ore, to those who may be industrious 
enough to collect it. Of this he had three or four tons on hand, from 
which sample A was taken. It is precisely similar to specimens I have 
forwarded on other occasions, and consists of pure peroxide of tin, col- 
lected by washing from the beds of streams in that neighbourhood. 

On the I7tb, 1 proceeded to a spot which one of the Chinamen had 
fixed on for a stream work, and reached it after walking between four 
and five miles. 

The stseam is one of the tributaries of the Malewan, marked No. 1 
in the plan. Their principal work was not on the main stream, the 
course of which we had followed to reach the place, but on a small 
branch, which then afforded water scarcely sufficient to clean and exhi- 
bit a sample of the ore dug out with its sand and gravels before me. 
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This tin soil consisted of fine grey sand, mixed with quartz and gra- 
nite pebbles, and was taken from near the surface of the bed of the 
water-course ; it was not here more than eighteen inches deep, for aa 
soon as the iron pick, with which it was loosened, penetrated to the clay, 
they seemed assured there was no tin below. The subsoil all around 
is said to contain tin, the deposit of former periods ; and in some of 
their excavation^, I observed soil precisely similar to that from which 
tin was washed on the lower levels. From its occurrence so near the 
surface in existing water-courses, which from their slope must become 
rapids during the rains, I infer that tin must be washed down from its 
source in considerable quantities every year. 

The trough used for washing is circular, about eighteen inches in 
diameter and six inches deep, in which the sand and gravel is piled 
and washed, as before described, by a rotatory motion of the hand 
Specimens of the soil, and of the produce of separate washings are sent, 
numbered 1. During the dry season, little or nothing is done in 
collecting tin, but preparations only are made by trenching for con- 
siderable distances along the brow, or down the slopes of the adjacent 
hill, to obtain a fall of water during the rains. Under this the soil 
is collected, when the sand and pebbles are washed away, leaving the 
tin behind. Some of these trenches were from ten to twelve feet 
deep, and one of about three feet deep was nearly 200 yards in 
length. The fall so obtained saves the laborious process of washing 
with the trough in a .stooping position, which is irksome to the men, 
but which women and children are said to perform with greater ease. 

9. The next day I went again in a Northerly direction five miles, to 
visit three other localities, where other parties of Chinamen were 
engaged in similar works. At each of these places, there were from 
eight to twelve men employllll in preparations for work during the 
ensuing rains. The surface soil is a rich red mould, the subsoil of 
the same grey sand and quartz pebbles as before, with abundance 
of tin intermixed, and rests upon granite. 

The three spots visited this day have all the same character ; from 
the first the separate washings were less productive than from the 
other two ; but at these the quantity produced each time surprised me, 
and drew forth an exclamation of pleasurSfrom the Chinamen engaged 
in collecting it for my inspection. The greatest quantity of clean ore 
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obtained from one trough foil of soil was^78 grs., while the average 
was 1235 and 855 grs. The time occupied in each washing is from 
ve to six minutes. 

They stated, that in the rains, one man would earn four rupees worth 
of tin per day. These small parties appeared full of energy and de- 
termination to make the most of the advantages before them. About 
their houses, situated in small clearances in the midst of the jungle, 
there was an appearance of comfort and cleanliness not often seen on 
this coast, while their good natune and hospitality is unbounded. 

10. The prevailing rock around them is granite, which is seen in 
situ in several places, cropping out of the soil from the beds of the 
stream, and in the cuttings before mentioned, where I observed it was a 
good deal decomposed. I do not find on examination, that in any in- 
stance the tin exists interspersed in the granite, but have every reason 
to conhrm the opinion expressed in former reports, of its occurrence 
in the fissures and cavities of the rock from which it has been removed 
by disintegration of the enclosing substance. None of the Chinamen 
have, as far as 1 could ascertain, penetrated to the principal granite 
hills, but are content with what they find in the streams at a distance 
from the source whence the tin proceeds. There doubtless it exists in 
veins or vugs, or cavities, in abundance. The metal being found so 
near the surface of the present water-courses, the causes which have 
distributed a rich layer of tin soil in and around them, are assuredly 
still in action. Fresh veins or cavities loaded with the crystalized mi- 
neral are thus becoming constantly exposed to the decomposing effects 
of the weather, and are therefore to be found by mining at very mo- 
derate depths. The stream works described will form, perhaps for 
long periods, profitable employment to Chinese adventurers^ whose sys- 
tem of collection is that to which thelmmese and Malays are accus- 
tomed. These productive streams are, however, but the index of what 
is to be found elsewhere, and if these localities ever attract the Eu- 
ropean capitalist, of whose notice I believe them to be well worthy, the 
proper sf^here for the scientific miner should be in the bills themselves. 
There, if a little cautious investigation were previously made by prac- 
tised men in search of a spot for mining operations, the use of the 
common horse whim, or thdtbost ordinary draining apparatus, would, 
in my opinion, in the course of a very short time discover veins, which 
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it would be very profitable to follow out with more complete and 
expensive apparatus. 

1 1. After my return from the tin works we left Male wan, and proceed- 
ing next day down the river, anchored at the mouth of the Rhenong 
river, for the purpose of visiting the Siamese tin works *aiid smelting 
establishment on the Southern or Siamese^ide of the Pakchan. This 
tidal creek is nearly dry at low water, but small juiiks come up with 
the flood : it narrows considerably at three miles from its entrance, and is 
very circuitous ; after three hours’ pulliin a boat in a S. £. direction, we 
reached the settlement of Rhenong. 

The leading people here are Chinese, who have a high fenced en- 
closure about eighty yards square, one side of which is occupied by 
the smelting establishment. A few women were employed in sifting 
tin ore* through a fine sieve. Only one furnace, or large crucible about 
four feet high, of conical form and three feet diameter at top, formed 
of baked clay, appeared to be in use, this was well worn, and a new 
one was there ready to replace it. One pounding or stamping ma- 
chine, with a tilting bar worked by the foot, the Chinese bellows, and 
heaps of charcoal, were all the apparatus visible. No tin is collected 
except during the rains, and the village did not contain more than 
fifty families in all. 

The duty said to'' be paid to Siam by the Chinaman is six tons of 
smelted tin per annum, for which he enjoys an entire monopoly. The 
collectors of the ore are paid a nominal price of two dollars for eigh- 
teen viss of ore ; but as the payment is made by small ingots of tin, the 
only currency in use, the actual value received by workmen according 
to the present selling price of the metal, is eight rupees per hundred 
viss of ore: the same quantity being at Mergui worth forty rupees. 
It appeared from the information we were able collect of the re- 
ported arrivals of junks at Rhenong for cargoes of tin, that not more 
than from sixty to seventy tons are produced per annum. The spot 
itself having a bold range of granite hills near, with level rice ground 
between it and the stream, has a very pleasing appearance. A few 
women were engaged in collecting tin ore in a clear stream running 
over granite boulders, within a few minutes walk of the place, and the 
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produce of several separate washings from the trough was taken and 
noted, the result of which, compared to those of Malewan, &c. will 
be found below.* Their principal stream works are a* day’s journey 
distant towards the hills, which we could not visit. 

12. With the falling tide we rejoined the steamer, and soon after 
stood between the islands to the Northward towards Bokpyen, one of 
our own settlements, and visited some of the islands on our way. The 
most remarkable of these are the bird’s nest rocks, of which we in* 
speoted two, the Turrets and * the Elephants ; they consist of fine 
picturesque masses of limestone rock, which stand boldly up, and 
present a perpendicular wall to the sea, with deep water all round them. 
The edible nests of the small Martin, so much prized in China, as 
to sell sometimes for more than their weight in silver, are found on 
the sides of chimney-like cavities, which extend from the summit 
of the rock more than 200 feet above the sea, having a small cavern- 
ous opening, with room enough only to admit a boat at low water. 

13. Bokpyen, which is marked in Captain Lloyd’s Chart, though not 
included in the sketch herewith, is a neat and flourishing village, con- 
taining about 98 houses, or 400 inhabitants in all. They are chiefly 
of Malay extraction, and occupied in the cultivation of rice, the collec- 
tion of rattans, fishing, &c. The Bokpyen river produces tin, and 
during the Siamese rude, large tin works are said to have existed. A 
channel foi running water, the remains of which are now traceable, is 
reported to have extended over a considerable distance by aqueducts 
and cuttings, which is presumptive evidence of the abundance of tin 
in the neighbouring hills. Little or none is collected now ; one man 
brought us a very good sample in a bamboo ; from this be said he had 
sifted the fine grained tin, which he had either sold or smelted, and, 
not knowing what ^ do with the large pieces, had kept them.f These 
were lumps of pure peroxide of tin, measuring from ^ to | of an inch, 
without any quartz or earthy matter adhering, and this he called ** refuse 
tin,” which was of no use to him : a fair example of the ignorance with 
which tin working is conducted in these localities. 

14. The following is a comparative statement of the produce of 
separate washings from a trough full of tin soil, each washing occupying 
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five minutes in filling from the bed of the stream and cleaning, as 
exhibited by the specimens sent and numbered 


Locality Malewan^ 
No. 1. 

Weight of sepa>> 
\raie washings in 
; ^Grains Troy. 

mjverage of 
^Wmh in Grams 
Troy, 

Average of the 
whole in 
Giains Troy. 


i 326 



> 404 


* 

320 


* 

; 327 



177 . i 


157 ' 



163 1 



143 

252 


Miileu’un, No. 2, * 

297 i 



93 ; 



448 




120 




177 




472 




180 

555 


Malewaii, No. .3, 

534 



* 

1499 




1100 




2078 ' 




1024 




1173 

1235 


Malewan, No, 4, 

1076 




503 . 




1142 



♦ 

698 

855 

650 

Rehnong, No. 5, 

1081 j 



371 1 



991 ' 


* 

653 ! 



542 



555 

699 

699 

Bokpyen, No. 6, 

373 1 



263 ! 

• 


319 1 



227 1 



464 ! 



1011 ' j 

♦ 

381 

434 

434 
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A good specimen collected at Bokpyen, by two men in about twenty 
minutes, weighed 2040 grains. The specimens marked by an asterisk 
are sent in duplicate with this report. 

G. B. TKKMENHBERii:, Captain, 

Maulmain, 8/A April, iB4|||||||^^ Executive Engineer, 

Tenasserim Division. 


Memoir on the application of Asphaltic Mastic, to FUmring, Roofing, 

and Hydraulic works in India. By Captain Goodwyn, Engineers. 

With a plate. 

[This valuable memoir has already been lithographed, in which form many of our 
readers may have perhaps seen it; but its importance in all points of view is so great, 
that we have not hesitated to request permission from its talented author to insert it in 
the Journal.— Kds.] 

At no period probably did there exist such an union of essential quali- 
ties in the means of constructing as at present. Allusion is here made 
to the value of the material employed, and the art of working and dis- 
posing it, so that in all classes of erections, whether private or public, 
there is an addition to personal comfort and convenience, combined 
with permanency of structure at an economical original outlay, estima- 
ted with reference to the least possible expence in subsequent main- 
tenance. 

The following memoir, in connection with others having relation to 
the improvements of the age, is drawn up with a view of introducing a 
most valuable material to general notice, one worthy the patronage of 
the Government, as well as the attention of the merchant, the planter, 
and all connected with building of every description. A material which 
has been extensively used with the most complete success on the con- 
tinent for some years, and lately equally so in England. The excellent 
qualities and varieties in the mode of its application have received the 
approbation of the heads of our Engineer Corps now at home, Ge- 
nerals McLeod and Tickell, and Colonels Hutchinson and Colvin, incon- 
sequence of whose opinions I brought it to the notice of the Court, 
and was by the Directors permitted to bring some to Calcutta to be 
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submitted to experiment "This is. sufficient authority for my advo- 
cating its adoption, and constitutes a guarantee for its future success 
in India. I will here slightly anticipate the subject by qH^iciDg the 
result of an experiment which 1 undertook, to prove the efficiency 
of the substance to resist great heat, ^t any sceptic should stop 
short of a full investigation of its merits^nder an idea, that its com- 
ponent parts being bitumen and pitch, it would not answer in India. 

A section of prepared flooring in a wooden frame \2”+&* with a 
surface of 3-8" of mastic was placed lit a large oven (used for reducing 
the asphalte to powder) with a thermometer which directly rose to 
230^, and though kept in for six hours, it presented a surface at the end 
of that time quite free from grease, proving that the pitch, the propor- 
tion of which is small, was not drawn out by the great heat, the ex- 
tent of which I could not ascertain, as the thermometer tube broke 
shortly after insertion. A very few minutes after being spread in a 
fluid state, it again resumes its original density, which is such, that at 
100*’ Fahrenheit, it resists all Impressions from ordinary force. How 
frail and perishable are the floors and terraces of ordinary construc- 
tion ? In many situations unable to resist the wear and tear to which 
they are exposed from a variety of causes, such as the friction of stores 
and other heavy articles in magazines and store rooms, the dragging to 
and fro oflK>xes, cots*hnd musquets in Barracks," &c. &c., whilst public 
as well as private property suflers considerably from the facility of 
access to white ants and damp through the slightest crevices in floors. 
Who is not aware of the rapid increase of the smallest hole in a terrace 
floor, and of the difficulty of efficient repair from the want of combina- 
tion between the new and old material ? It must surely then be no 
small matter of consideration, the employment of a material which 
oflers a remedy for these evils, and affords a means of putting a stop 
to the constantly recurring heavy outlay on repairs. 

It is well known, that the use of a bituminous cement was common 
in ancient structures, and history informs us, that the walls of Babylon, 
that wonder of the world, were cemented with hot bitumen.** In the 

* The Museum of the Society contains four bricks from Babylon, presented by Mr. 
Rich, and marked with the arrow-headed characters. On the reverse of these the 
bituminous cement is yet partially adhering, and upon examination, its chemical 
characters were found closely to correspond with those of Captain Goodwyn’s Asphaltic 
Mastic.— Eds. 
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destructiou of some remains of fortifications, supposed to be of Roman 
erection near Fyrimont about 45 years ago, so great was the tenacity 
of the woi||| that it was not pulled down without the aid of gunpowder, 
which circumstance led to an important discovery ; it was observed 
that the cement resembled^e asphaltic rock of Pyrimont, about five 
miles North of Seyssel at tTO foot of the Eastern side of mount Jura, 
on the right bank of the Rhone in the department de L’Ain. Several 
applications of the substance were immediately made, and the experi- 
ments on its properties as a cement for building masonry and keeping 
out damp succeeded entirely, since which, the working of the material 
has become of great importance. In the immediate vicinity of the 
asphalte is obtained a peculiar kind of mineral pitch, which mixed 
in certain proportions with the asphalte, forms the mastic, the subject 
of this memoir. Mr. Claridge, an English gentleman, has taken out 
a patent for it in England, and is most successfully bringing it into 
general use under the sanction of the Commissioners of woods and 
forests. 

The surface of the ground in the locality of its discovery is covered 
by a molasse, consisting of silicious gravel and bitumen intercepted by 
deep ravines. A mass of calcareous asphalte is situated between two 
of the ravines, the external appearance of which is. whitish, • but inter- 
nally it is of a deep firown color. The asphalte is equa]|y diffused 
throughout the rock, in some places more or less saturated, but in 
others the calcareous matter is quite pure,* leading to the conclusion, 
that the asphalte is ramified in veins in the mass under the molasse. 
The calcareous asphalte is not stratified, fissures are seen intersecting 
each other in all directions. Various are the opinions of its formation, 
but the following is the most probable, — that it has been generated 
by heat naturally acting on the bituminous matter below strata of 
carbonate of lime ; some of the bitumen has passed up and mixed with 
the lime, by nature adjusted in just such proportions as the lime would 
absorb, thus has been effected by a natural force, what by art could 
not have been, and it is this which renders this material so far superior 
to any manufactured article. 

The resinous and sulphuric particles have passed up to the surface 
and formed a crust, so that the inflammable qualities, as well as the 
* Bulletin de la Societe Gcologique de la France, Vol. viii. p. 138 . 
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naptha have been destroyed by volcanic agency, and the material is 
not liable to ignition. The calcareous asphalte contains from 15 to 18 
per cent, of bitumen, the remainder is carbonate of lime. Tiie bitumen 
from the results of experiments of a French chemist is found to be a 
compound of 

Resinous petroliferous matter, ... ... 60 to 70 

Carbon, ... .. 30 to 35 

It IS from the carbon that the dark color and property of hardening 
in the air arises which renders it so ^Yiseful in the arts. The spaces 
below the carbonate of lime are fissures containing the mineral pitch, 
which is formed of the heavier particles oi bituminous matter and 
carbon in another form, probably having experienced greater heat. As 
used in England and the continent, the asphalte is reduced to powder 
by baking, and being mixed with a proportion of about one-tenth its 
weight of the pitch and a fine grit, is reduced to a semi^id state, and 
poured on to the spaces or moulds prepared. 

For exportation, however, the substances are formed by the Company 
in England into a mastic, and sent to distant parts in blocks of a cwt. 
each ; by this means it is rendered useful to those who may not have 
had the atlvautage of witnessing the mode of application in England, 
as the mastic has merely to be heated, and laid down in the way which 
will be described hereafter. The mastic possesses nearly the hardness 
of stone, but preserves a certain elasticity which prevents the surface 
from wearing or chipping, and carriage wheels and horses’ hoofs cannot 
disturb the evenness and regularity of its surface. Not the least of its 
valuable properties as a material for building purposes in India, is the 
facility of its removal from place to place ; after having been laid down 
as a terrace in one building for years, it may be taken up, and re- 
quires merely to be reheated to be laid down elsewhere with equal 
utility. It is anti-electric, which makes it valuable for roofing pur- 
poses, and is not inflammable, the quantity of pitch being so small. 
The late fire at Hamburgh is proof of the non-inflammability of the 
material, for the roofs of many houses were terraced with it, and 
great alarm existed le»t these roofs should burn and cause more 
devastation ; they fell in solid masses unconsumed, and instead of serv- 
ing as fuel, extinguished in their fall, the flames beneath them. It is 
wholly impervious to moisture, and can be extended indefinitely, and 
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and even where joints are necessary they can be so closed as to present 
a continuous surfacd ; neither does it impart taste, smell or color, to 
any liquids that may come in contact with it when employed to line 
tanks, vats, reservoirs, &c. Having thus stated its origin, composi- 
tion and essential qualities, I will proceed to the modes of its ap- 
plication. 

The purposes to which it has been applied in France are so exten- 
sive and various, that they first claim attention. The Chevalier de 
Pambour states, that the pavemhnts in several crowded thoroughfares 
of Paris have been made of this substance for the last six years,* and 
are now in excellent order. It has resisted the oscillation on suspension 
bridges and the varying temperatures of heat and frost, the asphalte 
being on such structures as perfect as the day it was laid down. 
For roofing edifices, lining water reservoirs, and paving stables it has 
been particu^ly useful, having been laid down seven years in the 
stables of Cavalry Barrackh. It has been extensively applied in the 
fortifications of Lyons, as stated by M. Gahan, a Captain of Engineers, 
also at Lisle and Vinceunes, and the Artillery have covered the roofs 
of warehouses several years since in the arsenal at Douai, which have 
withstood all weathers. The naval department also have made nu- 
merous trials of it in the various buildings at the port of Toulon, 
and it is being introduced into the other ports of France. The pave- 
ment formed of it resists better than stone the friction of chains in 
Dock Yards ; and in Jails and Hospitals it has been used not only on 
account of its durability, but that it keeps particularly clean, and 
ablutions are performed more easily on it. The material is also used 
on the “ Pont Royal,” and Pont de Carrouse,” on the areas round 
public fountains, in the court yards and extensive floors of colleges 
and churches. 

It has been employed as a cement, and is more particularly valuable 
under this head for hydraulic works; several large tanks have been 
constructed in Paris with it. The mode adopted has been to cover 
the facei^ of the bricks that were to be exposed to the water with a 
very thin coat of asphalte; they were set in fluid mastic instead of 
cement, which was also poured into spaces, left for the purpose, of one- 
fourth between the inner and outer bricks forming the side walls as 
* This was stated in 1840. 
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the work advanced. The bottom was afterwards covered with three'- 
eighths of the mastic. Its use as a cement for hydraulic purposes is 
not new, for Buffon in his Natural History, article “ Bitumen,” says, 
J’di fait enduire il y a trente six ans un assez grand bassin du jardiii 
d’histoire naturelle qui depuis a toujours tenu parfaitement I'^au.” 
That BuiTon did so write is stated in a pamphlet called ** Observations 
generales sur les mines bitumineuses du Parc de Pyrimont.” In the 
Place de la Concorde,” in the centre of which the Egyptian obelisk is 
erected, about 24,000 square yards df most magnificent pavement are 
laid down of asphalte in elegant mosaic work, the fluid substance 
was spread in moulds of bar iron of the required pattern, which in this 
iqstance is alternate squares of black and white, each square having a 
circle of the opposite color to itself, in the centre. At the estate 
of the Baron de Montmorenci is a conservatory floored in the most 
splendid manner, the substance being formed into patterns of foliage 
and scrolls, with a rich Grecian fretwork border. In London it has 
been used in several places; the noble piece of pavement at Whitehall 
and the carriage drive to the Ordnance Office may be cited as examples. 
The roofs and terraces of several noblemen’s houses are covered with it, 
and its efficiency universally acknowledged. In the manufacturing towns, 
the floors of large workshops and store-rooms are laid with asphalte, 
and the terraces of many sheds of railway stations. The whole of the 
arches of the Greenwich railway are covered with it, with a view of 
preserving that extensive viaduct free from damp. It is used as a 
foot pavement in many of the metropolitan parishes and in country 
towns also, and one of the principal streets of Liverpool is paved witli 
it. To such a mass of evidence of the great utility and value of the 
material, as it has been applied in Europe, there is to be added the 
experiment of its efficacy as lately laid down in Calcutta, the Court of 
Directors having permitted the writer of this memoir to bring out a 
ton of the mastic for the purpose of testing its fitness for the public 
service. Petroleum oil is to be found in the neighbourhood of Rangoon, 
and on the Irawadee N. E. of Pegu and elsewhere, which Substance, 
after the naptha is distilled from it,* will answer as a substitute for 

* The price gamed for the naptha might cover most of the expence of procuring 
the Petroleum. Limestone impregnated with bitumen, diicd, ground and mixed with 
its own weight of coal tar is aa admirable cement, and will form a most desirable 
terrace ; its mode ot usiog, the same as asphalte. 

4 u 
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the mineral pitch and render the asphalte cheaper to use in India, as 
the pitch need not be exported. In case some such expedient should 
be resorted to, I will here annex the cost of the separate material, 
as well as of the mastic or compound as sold by the Proprietors in 
London. 

1 Ton of Asphalte powder ... ... ... £5 0 

('ask, &c. ... .. ... .. .. 14 

Mineral Pilch, (proportion 2 cwt) ... .. 1 18 

Total... £8 2 

The mastic is in blocks of 1 Cwt. each 18 X ^ X 4 and £6 10s. per 
Ton ; with the mastic however a little pitch is necessary to dux the 
first quantities when using, as will appear presently. 

J Ton of Asphalte, or . . 20 Cwt. 

Fine Grit, 8 do. 

Pitch, ... 2 do. 

Total 30 Cwt. will cover a space of 400 
feet 3^8 thick for flooring. Exported in large quantities the cost of 
100 superficial feet would be from 12 to 15 Rupees, exclusive of the 
substratum of concrete. 


Instructions for use. 

The mastic being ductile, great care must be taken to have a good 
foundation of concrete, or lime gravel, or broken bricks, with a thin 
coat of hydraulic mortar over all, the surface being made level : oti this 
the inastic in a semifluid state is laid 3/8 in thickness. 

Mode of preparing the Mastic for use. 

Ill the absence of a proper cauldron, such as is shewn in Fig A. 
a large pitch pot may be used over a strong Are; the blocks are broken 
up to the size of 5 or 6 ins. cube, and put into the cauldron with 1 per 
cent, of pitch to flux the lower layer ; more mastic is put in by degrees 
when the 'first quantity is melted, which will flux the rest in succession, 
care being taken to stir it the whole time with the instrument shewn at B. 

When the Cauldron is full or a sufRcient quantity melted, and it has 
assumed the consistency of jam, it is fit for use. If the work is ex* 
to have been fixed only with respect to existing aurarigs : new ones 
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tensive, a number of cauldrons sfiould be heated at once, as one of the 
indicated dimensions will not lay down more than 70 supl. feet."" 

In laying it down, a lath of the required thickness of the coating^is 
placed across the floor or roof prepared as above, which from the wall 
or curb, as the case may be, should divide the whole space into com- 
partments of about 2/6 wide. It is necessary before laying down the 
mass to cut a small channel (if for a floor under the wall, if for a ter- 
race close to the curb) of 2 ins. wide and 1 deep, into which hot mastic 
should be poured, and taken up again when settled in order to warm, 
and enable the whole to bind and adhere at the edges. Into the com- 
partments above-mentioned the mastic is poured with a large ladle, the 
bowl of which should be a foot in diameter and 6 inches deep, each 
ladleful, as it is poured in, is rubbed from the centre towards the wall 
or curb with a wooden float (made of cask staves), and a smoothing rod 
of 3 feet long and 2 feet square is applied to level the surface by a man 
immediately in rear of the one who uses the float, who also whilst the 
substance is still hot sprinkles a powder on the surface through a very 
flne sieve, composed of the flnest sand and unslaked lime, reduced into 
an impalpable powder in equal quantities, which is rubbed in with a flat 
board, and gives a white surface to the terrace which does not wear ofl'. 
The surplus is carried forward with such a hand brush as the figure 
shews, at C as soon as the liquid material is smoothed. Care should 
be taken to force the substance well into edges and joints, and in remov- 
ing the gauge not to lift it, as it may raise the asphalte with it ; 
but by a gentle tap to loosen it horizontally from the mass. In laying 
down at two different times, when the first layer has had time to harden, 
the edge must be warmed with a little hot material laid on for a mi- 
nute and removed, the work then to be proceeded with directly. If a 
roof is covered wirh wood, coarse canvas should be stretched over it and 
nailed, and the mastic laid on* that, finishing it ofl with a fillet, as in D 
of the plate. Store rooms and magazine floors should be 3/4 inch thick, 
stables 4/8, and carriage drives 1, coverings of arches 3/8. 


The cauldron must not be left standing, as the material will bum. 
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Contributions towards a History of the Development of the Mineral 
Resources of India, By S. G. Tollkmachk Heatly, Esq. 


No. 2. Memoranda relative to the working of Iron in Bengal. 

The existence of iron in the districts of Balasore and Beerbhoom, 
seems to have been known at the earliest period of British rule in the 
country. With regard to Balasore, the following passage occurs in Cap- 
tain Alexander Hamilton’s Account of a Voyage to the East Indies in 
1708. [vol. 1, p. 395] 

In two days I travelled from Badruc to Balasore, and saw nothing in the 
way but things common and indifferent, the product of the country being 
corn, cloth, iron, anise and cummin seeds, oil and bees' wax. Iron is so 
plentiful, that they cast anchors for ships in moulds ; but they are not 
so good as those made in Burope. 

In Beerbhoom, iron manufacture seems to have been of not less anti- 
quity. 'i^ho ore which abounded in the district was dug out and 
collected by a set of men, who sold it to the beparries or itinerant 
dealers. A trifling contribution was levied on these miners by the Kajah 
within certain limits, and by some other landholders in their estates. 
The ore was carried by the beparries to established markets called 
aurungs, where it was purchased by the smelters, whose furnaces or 
saals adjoined the aurung. At these markets the Rajah had oiHcers who 
levied a duty from the smelters in proportion to the quantity manu- 
factured : i)art of the levy was made at the kot-saal or roasting furnace, 
and part at the khamar-saal, where the iron was finally prepared for use. 
The whole of the collections thus made was entered under the head of loha 
mahal, and was kept distinct in the Rajah’s accounts from the rent of the 
land in which the aurungs lay. The Rajah again paid a certain assess- 
ment on his profits to Government, which assessment was also designated 
by the term loha mahal. The same item of Government accounts com- 
prehended also the payments' made by the few detached landholders, to 
whom I have before alluded as imposing duties upon the miners in their 
estates. This detail will I think, in conjunction with the narrative 
that follows, shew clearly, that the right of ownership of the iron was 
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vested in the sovereign authority, the zemindars only claiming pro- 
perty in the ore by right of consideration paid into the treasury. 
Further, the right to the mineral products of the land was distinctly 
separated from the right of cultivation on the surface. 

In 1774 a proposal was submitted by Indemarain Sermono to the 
Burdwan Council, and by them to the Presidency one. The correspon- 
dence is as follows : — 


71ie Burdwan Council to Governments 

• • We transmit you copy of a proposal, which has been delivered to us 
by Indemarain Sermono, for clearing away the jungle, and manufacturing 
iron in a mountainous part of the district of Beerbhoom, together with the 
sketch which accompanies it of the tract of country, for the lease of which 
he has applied. We beg leave to submit it to your consideration, and 
have only to observe, that by an inspection of the Mofussil accounts, none 
of the places mentioned within the boundary he has described, appear 
in the jumma of 1178, and that from the inquiries we have made, wc 
believe that tract of country to be in the unfruitful condition described 
by him. — 19M September^ 1774. 


Indemarain Surma's Proposals. 

In the province of Beerbhoom, there is a considerable tract of mountain- 
ous country overrun with jungles, and which, in its present uncultivated 
state, serves no other purpose than that of a harbour of Choarsy who live 
upon plundering the inhabitants of the cultivated lands. Within this 
space, there was formerly a village called Hatgatchya, situated about a 
COBB south of a hill called Monsa Pahr (both in the Pergunna of 
Mallarpore). At first this village was much injured in 1174 and 1175 
by the depredations of the Choars ; and in the year of the famine, the whole 
of its inhabitants deserted the country around the village. On the north 
side three coss, on the west three coss, on the south three-quarter of a coss, 
and on the cast two coss is an entire jungle, and yields no revenue. Ac- 
companying is a sketch of it. This tract of country, in many parts of 
which iron ore is to be found, 1 request the lease of, on the following 
terms : — 

The lease is to be granted to me for 7 or 10 years ; for the first year, 
on account of the great expense which 1 shall incur the jungle 
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and erecting ^aak (or smelting places), 1 can pay nothing. For three 
following years 1 wUl pay 2000 Rs. per annum^ and for the remaining 
years of the lease, 1 will pay 5000 Rs. per annum, which shall be in full 
of all rents or customs whatever. 

I will engage, if business succeeds, to supply Government with what 
iron they may want at the bazar price of the time they may demand it. ^ 

I will not force any ryots from the Malgoozary lands, nor give protec- 
tion to any' who may desert with arrears of rent due to the farmers. 

The Ckoara and mountaineers, who at present infest the Malgoozary 
lands, and by their violence cauife the ryots to desert, will themselves 
engage in the working of iron. They gave me assurance of this, when 
1 was lately in that country. 1 have travelled over the greater part of the 
country described in my sketch ; I am confident no part of it is either 
included in the jumma of any of the present farmers, or yields any revenue 
to Government; but should 1 be mistaken, and it be hereafter discovered to 
contain any jumma lands, I will readily pay the highest rent that has 
been received from it since the beginning of 1178. 

If the above terms are accepted and a grant given me — should Govern- 
ment, at the end of my lease, think proper to take it into their own hands — 
in consideration for the expense and trouble I shall have been at, I request 
a preference in farming it. In case they should not deem this advisable, 1 
request to be allowed, for the expense of all the buildings I may have 
erected, whatever shall be determined to be their value by an Aroeen sent 
by Government. 


Government to the Burdwan Council, 

We approve of the proposals offered you by Indernarain Surma, for 
clearing a part of the waste jungle lands of Beerbboom, and manufacturing 
iron ; and authorize you to grant him the necessary deeds accordingly, receiv- 
ing from him such writings in return, as may bind him to the performance 
of his engagements with Government, and the observance of the conditions 
he himself proposes.— 23d September^ 1774. 


Nothing more with reference to this attempt appears on record. 
Perhaps the speculation was of too sanguine a complexion, as the high 
rents offered lead us to apprehend, and was silently abandoned on 
second thoughts by the projector. One thing is, however, proved by 
it, and that is the loha mahal already accruing to Government seems 
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to have been fixed only witli respect to existing aiirungs : new ones 
might be founded and brouglit into operation by tlie enterprize of 
individuals on their jiayjnent of a consideration to CTOvernment. TJie 
farmers of tlic existing uuntngs, among whom tlio Kajali of fieerbhooin 
was the principal one without conii)arison. do not seem to have been 
at all consulted as to the lease. They could not therefore havt* had 
any riglit to the mineral product IjLyond what was sj)ccifically grant- 
ed by Government, for the amount of consideration received. I am 
anxious to draw attention to this fact, as this very pergunna of Mul- 
larpore became subsequently the scene of a hotly contested law-suit, 
involving the tenures of these loha makab. 

The 'next atteinjit was more fortunate. It was by Messrs. Motte 
and Farquhar. In all similar transaction^ of that period, oni' partner 
was, for obvious reasons, chosen from among the infiuential residents 
of Calcutta. His watchful jircsence at the focus of intrigue was 
retpiircd to defeat the machinations of interested parties, and enable the 
others, the working liee.", to pursue their speimlations in comparative 
quietnes.s. To this patrotiy his clients could with case afford a share of 
the proceeds at a time when the profits of trade were enormous, and he 
returned them, what was then indisjieusahle — political protection. 
Thomas Motte, the patron of the firm in the present case, was the 
Superintendent of Police in the city, and an intimate friend of Warren 
Hastings. He had l)cen cm]doyed in 17(iG by Lord Clive, on a mis.sion 
to Sumbhulpore, to open a trade in diamond.^ with that country ; a previ- 
ous attempt by Captain Mallock, under the direction of Henry Vansit- 
tart having failed. Motto’s endeavours w^cre ecjually unsuccessful. — a 
result W'hich he attributed to the indolence of the inhabitants, and tlie 
iron rule of the Mahrattas, who at the period held the country as 
far as the Soobunreeka. An account, inter.^ting in all its features, <jf 
this expedition drawn up by Motte, appears in the Asiatic Annual 
Register for 1799. He w^as an enterprising character, though he 
did not seem to take much interest in the iron speculatiijn about U» 
be narrated : and from some of the partizan pamphlets .that were 
showered about so thickly during Hasting.s’ trial, 1 learn that he must 
have died a little before it, broken m spirit and fortune. 

John Farquhar is not unfamiliarly known to many ot my readers as the 
individual who subsequently purchased Funthill Abbey, from the cele- 
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brated Beckford. His peculiarities, his parsimonious habits, his shrewd- 
ness, his eye ever watchful over his interests, were sketched with 
great felicity in that cleverest of periodicals, Knight’s Quarterly Maga- 
zine, ill An unpublished episode in the Life of Vathek.” 

Steel through opposing plate the magnet draws, 

And steely atoms culls from dust and straws ; 

And thus our hero, to his interest true. 

Gold through all bars and from each trifle drew. 

% 

But the qualities whicli emphatically make the many as distinguished 
from the merely social man — the bold speculative genius, the independent 
character, the untiring perseverance, the readiness to grapple with 
obstacles, the skill to overcome them — these do not fall within the pro- 
vince of the light litterateur. They arc written in an alphabet and 
a language of tlieir own, impressed in indelible characters upon the 
freedom, tlic national character, or the commercial prosperity of the 
country, where such men have existed. They may be forgotten, or they 
may become inappreciable to careless observers in the lapse of years : 
but they continue to exert an influence, not loud but deep, through 
time — as surely as Jirc* [jropagated the undulatory impulses 

Kroin world to luminous world af.u, 

thougli infinite to the failing sense may s(*em the sjiaces between. 
Such qualities mingled in the character of John Karquhar : they won for 
him prosj)erity in his lifetime : and respect from those whose respect 
compensated for the gibe of the jester. 

U'he M(uuoritd submitted by these gentlemen to the Council of War- 
ren Hastings, I subjoin entire ; — 

Hon’ble Sir and Gentlemen, — Having the greatest confidence that any 
scheme proposed for the advantage of the Hon’ble Company, or for the 
good of this country, will always be received in the most favorable, and 
discussed in the most candid manner at your Hon’ble Board, we beg leave 
to oiler to your consideration the following plan, for casting the H, C.’s 
shut and shells in Bengal, and for working a lead mine lately discovered 
in Ramghur. 

The first part of our plan, you well know. Gentlemen, is no new scheme ; 
for It appears by the following quotation from a letter of Lord Clive and 
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the Select Committee in the year 1765, that the casting of shot and shells 
in this country had been deemed by the Company an object of importance. 

The iron-founder whom you sent out in the Kent died on his passage to this. 
** place ; but as the casting of shot and shells in this country is an object 
** of great importance, we strongly recommend that you will supply the 
loss as soon as possible, by sending three or four persons well versed in 
*‘that business, that our whole design may not be frustrated by such 
“ an accident in future.” — \^No. of Aiipendix to Report from the Select Com- 

mittee of the House of Commons^ VoL 1.] 

In consequence of this application, a IVfr. St. Quintin w'as sent out : but 
he likewise died a short time after his arrival. 

We suppose that on account of the death of those two founders, and of 
.ne great expense of the cannon foundry, the thoughts of this undertak- 
ing have been laid aside : for we conceive that every reason which at 
that time made it to be looked upon as an object of importance has ever 
since remained equally forcible, and the present aspect of the affairs of 
Europe appears to us a very powerful additional one. 

Besides the advantages which the Honorable Company proposed to 
themselves by erecting an iron foundry in Bengal, we beg leave to men- 
tion some others, which we have reason to imagine were not at that time 
thought of. Should iron trucks, lately introduced for garrison gun carri- 
ages, be approved of by the Board of Ordnance, the supplying of them 
here would certainly be very desirable. 

But the greatest object, and which perhaps in time may be esteemed of 
considerable importance not only to the Company, but even to the nation, 
is the casting of cannon and mortars of a quality, superior to that of the 
ordnance of any other state. For amongst the various ores produced in 
this country, there is one found in Bcerbhoom, and in great abundance in 
Ramghur, which yields an iron so extremely soft, as to be fit for few of the 
common purposes of life : but this property renders it in an eminent de- 
gree superior to all other kinds, for almost every work in cast iron, and 
particularly for the fabrication of cannon. 

This quality the celebrated M. Reaumur, M. Buffon, and some others of 
the most eminent French naturalists and mineralogists, have been long en- 
deavouring to give to cast iron, principally with a view of improving the 
artillery,* ** and their labours have been much approved of by the Ministry. 
The same thing has been lately attempted in England, but without much 
success. The only iron ore that we know of, possessing nearly the same 

* Witness two Memoirs by M. Bufibn * the one on the Smelting of Iron Ores,” the 
other entitled, Observations and Experiments made with a view to improve the Art of 

** casting Iron Cannon. Paris 177D/’ 

• 4 c 
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property, is one, amidst upwards of 60 different kinds, described by the 
Abb6 Chappe, the produce of Siberia, and he regrets that the iron of it 
, is not more known in France. 

Now we conceive that by casting that peculiar iron in the form of kent- 
ledge, and by exchanging it with that of the Europe ships, such quantities 
of it could be sent to England, as would be a valuable addition to the 
Honourable Company’s commerce, and the Europe kentledge might be sold 
to advantage for the use of country ships : for besides its being as admi- 
rably adapted to the fabrication of artillery, it would be of equal value for 
several other uses, but particulrfrly for wire-drawing, and we flatter our^ 
selves that it might be the means of securing to some of the British ma- 
nufactures that superiority which they have hitherto possessed over those 
of every other nation. 

The benefits which would accrue to this country in particular from the 
establishment of iron works would undoubtedly bo very considerable, for 
at present vast numbers of cast iron pots, frying pans, and other utensils 
are yearly imported into Bengal from China, and are sold at very high 
rates ; but by supplying the market with these articles manufactured within 
the Company’s possessions, not only considerable sums would be saved, 
but a valuable branch would be added to the exports of this settlement. 
Cylinders for sugar mills, boilers for sugar works, salt works, saltpetre 
works, and for several other purposes are much wanted : and there is no 
doubt but they would greatly contribute to the improvement of those 
manufactures. Cast-iron rails, pale-gates, and rails for staircases and bal- 
conies, would add much to the beauty, as well as to the convenience of 
the houses in Bengal. And every merchant will allow', that iron kentledge 
for the country ships, especially such as are employed in the cotton trade, is 
an object of the greatest importance to the commerce of this port. How 
far it would be politic to give such encouragement to the manufacture of 
bar iron and steel in the Western Provinces, as would enable them to sup- 
ply all Bengal, and consequently to prevent the other European nations 
from importing any, you. Gentlemen, are best able to judge. This would 
undoubtedly be highly beneficial to the country, both by furnishing the 
implements of agriculture readier and at a much cheaper rate than they 
can be procured for, at present ; and by saving very considerable sums 
which now go to Balasore for Mahratta iron and steel, with which last arti- 
cle these provinces, you well know, Gentlemen, are very ill supplied. And 
certain it is, that this could in no way affect the interest of the mother 
country : for it is well known, that instead of being able to exports iron 
and steel of the produce of Great Britain, she is obliged to import at l^east 
two-thirds of what is used in her own manufacture. Nor will the increase 
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of iron works in England ever be judged good policy, as they have alrea- 
dy destroyed some of the finest forests of oak, aiild as the workmen requir>- 
ed for them can be employed to greater national advantage in the finer 
mauufact^ureB. We know that the French have, within a few years past, 
erected some very fine forges in the Isle of France, whether with the 
view of being able to undersell every other nation trading to India, in 
the articles of iron and steel, or of supplying the country powers with 
artillery in the most secret manner — we cannot pretend to say : but from 
..the extreme lowness of the price of slaves there, we think it highly 
. probable, that they will be enabled to dk) both as soon as the islands are 
sufficiently cultivated to produce provisions in plenty for their inhabitants, 
especially as it appears from what M. Bougainville (in his Voyage round 
the Earth,) says of those works, that their owners arc supported by the 
French Government. 

We shall now, Gentlemen, take the liberty to oiTer our sentiments with 
respect to the utility of working the lead mine in Eamgbur. This mine 
consists of one small vein, which produces the ore known to mineralogists 
by the name of Potter’s lead ore, because instead of being smelted on 
account of its metal, it is usually sold with greater advantage to those arti- 
ficers for the purpose of glazing their wares. Now as no people make 
more use of earthenware than the natives of this country, and none are 
worse provided with materials for glazing it, the only means of rendering 
it neat or cleanlyn or capable of containing fluids for any considerable 
time, we presume it would not be very difficult to introduce this improve- 
ment into common use. Besides, as all lead ores are known to contain a 
certain portion of silver, though generally too small to bear the expense 
of extracting it, we might perhaps find this ore worth treating upon that 
account, since fuel is remarkably cheap in Ramghur, and since the litharge 
into which the lead must be converted in order to obtain its silver, would 
answer still better the purpose of the potter than the raw ore. 

Another beneficial consequence of working this mine would be, the sup- 
plying of the market at Patna with lead ore : for at present considerable 
quantities are carried thither, and sold by the name of surma (antimony). 
This ore is brought from countries to the westward of any of the Compa- 
ny’s possessions, and is used by the country people chiefly for colouring 
their eyelids. We have had it very accurately assayed, and can pronounce 
with the utmost degree of certainty, that it is a true lead ore, not contain- 
ing the smallest particle of antimony.* 

* 1 might as well state here, the strength of repeated analysis, that no small 
portion of what is sold at this day in the bazars, under the name of surmot is a 
Bulphuret of lead without a particle of antimony. To those who physic their own 
horses, this hint may not be valueless.— S. G. T. H. 
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This undertaking would certainly prove very advantageous to the pro- 
vince of Ramgbur, by piifocuring employment for a tribe of people found 
there and in the neighbouring provinces called Cotesy who at present live 
in the jungles almost in the state of nature : yet although totally unac- 
(jhainted with the conveniencies and comforts of a settled and civilized state 
of life, they are easily induced to quit their retreats, and are then found to 
become tractable and good labourers. 

But we 5nd our letter has extended to a length we little thought of : we 
shall therefore, Gentlemen, intrude no further upon your time, dedicated, 
to affairs of so much greater moment, than to propose to you the termiA 
which we think would enable us to carry our plan into execution. 

After having obtained the best information in our power, we are of opi- 
nion that the pergunna called Jerriah, lying between the rivers Dummooda 
and Barracar in the province of Pachete, is the fittest situation for the iron 
work. The river Dummooda is navigable as high as that place ; it abounds 
with iron ores, and has the singular advantage of being contiguous to the 
coal mines of which Messrs. Sumner and Hcatly have a grant. 

We propose then : — 

I. That a sudicient quantity of land in the pergunna of Jerriah in Pa- 
chctc, (or in any other province if appearing more advantageously situated 
for that purpose,) be assigned to us, for erecting the iron furnace and ware- 
houses, and for the habitations of the workmen and labourers, to be held 
by the same tenure, by which Messrs. Touchet and Prinsep hold their 
lands. 

That a like quantity of ground be granted to us for similar purposes, 
and on the same condition (if at present paying rent to the Company) at 
the lead-mine, but if Jaghire, that we be permitted to buy from the Ja- 
ghiredars such lands as may be requisite for the settlement of our people, 
and particularly Dungberra valley, without which it would be impossible to 
carry on the work, as the Jaghiredars we well know would levy such heavy 
contributions on our workmen, were they in their power, as would prevent 
them from working under higher wages than we could afford to give : — 

II. That we be granted the exclusive privilege of working iron and steel 
in the European manner within any part of the Honorable Company’s 
possessions which lie on the west side of the meridian of Burdwon, and 
of selling the produce of such manufacture, free from duty, in any place 
under t'ne presidency of Fort William, for the term of nineteen years. 
That we be granted likewise the exclusive right of working the mines of 
whatever ores or minerals are not at present^rought by the country peo- 
ple within the aforesaid limits for the same number of years. By this ar- 
ticle, however, we have no idea of prejudicing the rights of Messrs. Sumner 
und Hcatly, who, you know, Gcatlcmen, have the exclusive privilege of 
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ivorking the mines of coal, or of any mineral or metal, iron excepted, with- 
in certain districts of Beerbhoom and Pachete * 

III. That we enjoy the immediate protection of your lion*ble Board, 
and be in no manner subject to the direction or control of the Bard wan 
Council, or of any of the Company’s servants resident in the provinces 
within the above-mentioned limits, because should the Hon’ble Company 
ever be pleased to allow their officers of revenue the benefit of trade — it is 
obvious how much our works would interfere with their interest ; and in 
case of disputes happening between the Zemindars or Farmers, and our 
Agents, they would sit as judges partly in their ow'n cause. But that 
should any disputes arise, they may be determined by arbitration, or if 
becoming of a serious nature, by Commissioners sent from the Presidency 
— we obliging ourselves to abide by the decision of your Hon’ble Board on 
their report, and if found in the wrong, to pay the expense of such inquiry : — 

IV. That we be permitted to employ Europeans in our w'orks ; we giving 
security, if required, for the good behaviour of those employed in the execu- 
tion of that part of our plan which is of a private nature, but that such as 
may be required on account of the Hon’ble Company’s work be on||f;he 
same footing as the artificers of their contractors, who enjoy the greatest 
privileges 

V. That w'C be allowed to take into partnership any person or persons 
whom we may at any time judge necessary to assist us in conducting our 
designs : — 

VI. That on our part, we engage to erect furnaces and all other neces- 
sary works, and to keep workmen in constant readiness at our ow'u 
expense, and that on application being made to us for any number of shot 
and shells, we oblige ourselves to begin the casting of them immediately, and 
to employ our furnaces for that purpose only, until such number be com- 
pleted ; and to deliver them at Fort William at four-fifths the price which 
the lion’ble Company’s shot and shells now stand them w'hen landed at the 
same place : — 

VII. That after the expiration of two years from the time of opening 
the lead mine, we allow the Company one-tw'entieth part of the profits 
which may accrue to us by the working of it, to be estimated by the pro- 
fits of the two first years 

VIII. That as the exemption from duty of our bar iron may be prejudi- 
cial to the interest of the persons who farm the Loha mahals in tfeerbhoom, 
we engage to take their farms on the terms and conditions by which they 
are at present held. 

We have now. Gentlemen, done ourselves the honour to lay our design 
before you : happy shall we be if it meet with your approbation, as we then 
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hope, and indeed make not the least doubt, that you will ^ve us every en- 
couragement and assistance, which may enable us to carry it into execu- 
tion. We have the honor to be, &c. &c. 

T. Mottg, 

Calcutta, the 4th Nov. 1777. John Farquhar. 


The proposal was the same day sent to Mr. Alexander Higginson 
and the Provincial Council of Burdwan, with instructions to report on 
the facts stated ; whether the grant solicited would prove of detriment 
to the state or to private interests ; to detail the statistics of the « 
pergunna Jerriah, and to give such other information as may bear on 
the subject of the proposal. 

Two months having elapsed without any answer being returned by 
the Burdwan Authorities, their memory was refreshed by a takeed at 
the suggestion of Mr. Farquhar, who from this time appears alone in the 
transactions connected with this speculation. I annex the reply 
complete : — 


I 


I'he Burdwan Council to Government. 


Hon’ble Sir and Sirs, — We have received your commands of the CtU in- 
stant, requiring an immediate reply to your letter of the 6th January last, 
respecting the proposals made by Messrs. Motte and Farquhar. 

As the information you were pleased to require appeared to us of such 
a nature that the event of the proposals depended much upon our answer 
to the several points which we were directed to investigate, and as the dis- 
tance of the pergunna Jerriah rendered it impracticable for us to ascertain 
the necessary facts without a local inquiry, we therefore stated them to Mr. 
Hewett at Jellda, who in consequence sent an Ameen named Seebnarain 
into the pergunna Jerriah, and who, you will perceive from the enclosed 
translation of his letter to Mr. Hewett, could not obtain any account of the 
amount of the Jaghiro lauds in that pergunna, though from the said letter 
it is fully evident, that the Zemindar and inhabitants appear to be pleased 
with the prospect of having an iron manufactory established in the coun- 
try. The annual revenue to Government of the pergunna Jerriah is Rs. 
2661. Wc have directed Mr. Hewett to use his endeavour to obtain fur- 
ther information, which should we receive, shall be immediately iransmit- 
ted to you. 

The death of the late Rajah of Beerbhoom we conceive has been the 
principal cause of our not having received the information required firom 
that district. We however expect it daily, and will immediately transmit 
the particulars. 
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From the materials and information we have hitherto been able to ob- 
tain, we do not deem ourselves competent to give a definitive opinion, but 
as we conceive, allowing in general that the introduction of a new manu- 
factory into any district must be beneficial to the public as well as to 
individuals, that the greatest difiiculty Messrs. Motte and Farquhar will 
have to struggle with, will arise from the Jaghiredars and other landhold* 
ers in Jerriah. We would therefore recommend to those gentlemen to 
make themselves acquainted with the difliculties which we apprehend, and 
to endeavour to obviate them, before they commence their manufactory, 
by reconciling the landholders and f>ther inhabitants of the several 
districts in which they propose to be engaged. 

Burdwan^ the \^th March^ 1778. 


Report of Seebnurmn to Mr» Hewetty referred to in the above. 

Five days before my arrival, Rajah Mohunt Sing, with all his family 
and servants of every denomination, had gone into the jungles ; not one 
of them attended me. I sent the perwauna you gave me for the Rajah 
by the hand of one of his people to him ; upon reading the perwanna, he 
said that he was willing to furnish the articles of merchandize, (to wit 
iron,) but that he could not produce the Jaghiredars : that he would give 
his assistance in every thing which was required of him. This message he 
sent by one of his own people. If the Jaghiredars abscond, how is it possi- 
ble for me to send you the accounts you require? You will be informed 
of every thing by the Moonahee, that not a cowree of money has been 
received upon account of the three TurofFs up to the month of Maug. 
The people are, through rascality, wandering up and down the country. 
Munsab Kell, &c. who went to Burdwan, have been arrived here three days. 
The Zemindars and all the people are pleased with the proposals for manu- 
facturing the iron. 

^ A more interesting report was sent in by Mr. Ramus, the Collector of 
Ramghur. This gentleman, at his entrance into the service, had been 
placed as assistant to Mr. Heatly in these districts. He was well 
known to his contemporaries as a devoted sportsman. 

- • 

The Collector of Ramghur to Government. 

Hon’blc Sir and Sirs, — I have been honoured with your letter of the 
6th instant, enclosing a copy of the proposals from Messrs. Motte and 
Farquhar, for casting the Hon’ble Company’s shot and shells in Bengal, and 
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for working a lead mine lately discovered in llamghur. In compliance with 
your orders, 1 do myself the honour of giving you every information in my 
power on the subject of both. 

In the province of Ramghur, and in several contiguous pergunnas, an iron 
ore has been discovered these many years past, and worked both by the 
natives and by families who have long settled here merely to carry on the 
employ. They have evei met with great encouragement, as it has been pro- 
ductive of two very good consequences —an inducement to the Calcutta 
merchants to negotiate in these parts , and a duty on its transportation, 
in which article the gieatest partf of the Smur is comprehended, which 
enables the Rajah to make some addition to the ilon’ble Company’s reve- 
nue besides a consideration he annually leccives from tho heads of the 
trade for his permission and protection 

llie iron is esteemed a vciy inferior sort, nor has the undertaking ever 
been carried on anywise extensively, owing to the great scarcity of la- 
bourers, (the country in general being much in want of ryots,) and their 
simple and tedious method of working it. 

There is not a doubt fiom the quality of the ore, that the plan proposed 
may be prosecuted with the greatest ease , but not 1 imagine without being 
in some measure prejudicnil to the country as so capital an undertaking 
would lequire more workmen than these provinces could with convenience 
spare. Ramghur in particular severely feels that want, foi there arc many 
villages in it, and 1 may say pergunnas, almost wholly depopulated. 
The tribe of people c illed Coh s arc the immediate natives of Nagpore, who 
seldom leave that country but in small numbers, which even then proves 
hurtful to the neighbouring countrie<«, unless shortly restored. 

As the Company have never profited by sur h discovery any further than 
by a trifling increase of revenue, nor on the piesent mode does it promise 
any greater , should the proposal of Messrs Motte and Farquhar appear 
to the Hon’ble Board advantageous, the only public detriment will be 
their great call for labourers, and the remission which the Rajah would 
apply for, to be made from his settlement, of as much as the duty and 
allowance annually amounts to 

With regard to private property, it would no farther be a prejudicd than 
by obliging those to discontinue the business, who have for many years 
past been concerned in it, and who have made the necessary advances for 
a continuation not that any of the labourers have purchased the spots, or 
entered into any agreement with the Rajah for his permission for any 
length. 

The lead-mine having been so lately made known and worked to so 
trifling a degree, it is not in my power to give you any very particular in- 
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formation concerning it. The vein runs but a short way, but the appear- 
ance of the adjoining spots gives every reason to imagine it does not termi- 
nate in that one alone. The situation is southerly of Chattra, about 8 coas 
in the pergunna of Colrampore : the mine is at a place called Seedipore, the 
Jaghire of one of the Rajah's family, who concludes the mine not to be lead 
but Surma ; on which account he has never taken any steps towards work- 
ing it. 

I should have visited the place immediately I w^as honoured with your 
letter to have more fully informed myself, did not the troubles which pre- 
vail in many places here render my prcScnce at Chattra absolutely neces- 
sary. 

Ramyhur, \^th January^ 1778. 


On the 17th March, the Government wrote to the Burdwan Council 
to put Mr. Farquhar in possession of the iron mines of Pachete, and 
to grant him such formal authorities as may be requisite : he satisfying 
the Zemindars or Jaghiredars for such rights as they may possess. On 
Mr. Farquhar’s receiving a notice to the same effect, he addressed Go- 
vernment in reply, begging that Beerhhoom might be inserted instead 
of Pachete, in the instructions to the ^Burdwan authorities, as the ores 
of Ramghur and Beerhhoom are by much the fittest for cast works : 
while those of Pachete on the contrary produce a brittle short iron, 
which, though good enough for shot and shells, is by no means proper 
for the fabrication of cannon. He also states his reason for specifying 
Jerriah, to have been its central situation between Beerhhoom and Ram- 
ghur, and concludes with begging permission to observe that — 

“ Were he allowed to hold the iron farms at the rents which they at 
“ present yield to the Honourable Company, every source of dispute with 
the country people would be obviated, and the peons requisite for the 
collection of the duties would afford sufficient protection to the works 
against the hill people without a guard of Sepoys, which I am informed 
will otherwise be absolutely necessary.” 

The Government made the requisite alteration of name, but 4ook no 
notice of the concluding hint. Farquhar, however, was not the person 
to yield his point so easily ; and without stirring from Calcutta, he not 
only repeated the application, but rather considerably increased its 
extent : — 

4 D 
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Mr, Farquhar lo the Government, 

Hon’ble Sir and Gentlsmen, — It is with the greatest reluctance 1 bring 
myself to trouble you with a fresh application, but the many inconveni- 
ences I foresee 1 should have to labour under in executing your orders of 
the 20th February, if possessing no influence amongst the miners, oblige 
me once more to request that you will be pleased to grant me the farm of 
the duties on the Beerbhoom iron. And os this has no connection with 
the farms of the land, and yields to Government only 766 Rupees a-year, 
1 flatter myself that you will not deem my request unreasonable* 

I beg, Gentlemen, that you will likewise please to order that I be fur- 
nished with a letter of credit on the Burdwan Council, to the amount of 
flvc or six thousand Rupees for carrying on the works. 

Calcutta^ 2^th Aprilf 1778. 

The Council ordered the farm of the iron mahals to be made over to 
Mr. Farqubar, but considered the advance unnecessary, as their orders 
of the 2()th February, related to the experimental casting of four guns, 
which they now revoked. • 

Farquhar went down into Beerbhoom, and soon found his shrewd- 
ness sufficiently tasked by the natives, with regard to the settlements 
he was expected to make with the Zemindars. 


Mr. Farquhar to Mr. Marriott and the Council of Burdwan. 

Gentlemen, — 1 beg leave to trouble you for a few minutes on the sub- 
ject of my farm of the iron mahals of Beerbhoom. 

On my arrival here, 1 found that the rents had been raised the year be- 
fore from 766 Rupees to 3,262 Rupees ; at the same time it appeared by the 
papers of the Aurungs, that the whole collections did not amount nearly 
to that sum. 1 found likewise that the same person held the farm of the 
iron mahal and of the Noony pergunnah, and that at the very time when 
this increase was made on the mahals, he got an abatement of 4,471 Ru- 
pees on the pergunnah, by which he was in fact a gainer of 1,975 Rupees 
a-year. 

The reason of this voluntary increase on the mahals was not difficult to 
discover. By this means the farmer imagined he had secured to himself 
the constant possession of them, as the people at the Aurungs were sensi- 
ble that the sum collected was much less than this nominal jumma. 

The Malgoozaree of Belputtah is estimated at 131 Rupees, on the sup- 
position of there being sixteen eadU^ (furnaces,) but in reality there are 
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only eleven. Debra Mouriaia, Azimnaguri and Ahmednuggur ai^ valued 
at 169 Rupees, where there has not been a single raa/, nor scarcely an in- 
habitant since the famine. 1 would, Gentlemen, send proofs to you of what 
I advance, were not one of your members, (Mr. Pye,) perfectly acquoiuted 
with the facts. 

I have likewise to observe, that the Governor and Council were pleased 
to direct that the farm should be let to me by your Board without menti- 
oning a word of the Zemindar, as will appear by the enclosed letter. The 
Rajah’s Dewan, however, says, that they are still included .in his doleputtah^ 
and of consequence that I must hold thim in cutkina of him. I hope there- 
fore, Gentlemen, that you will be pleased to order them to be- struck out 
of the dolepuitahf and to direct that the Honourable Company's Dewan 
receive the rents from me at the former jumma. 

Beerbhoomt \6th October ^ 1778. 


The Burdwan Council examined into these statements, and find- 
ing them true, addressed the supreme authority to the effect, that 
believing their intention to have been essential assistance to Mr. Far- 
quhar, in establishing and prosecuting the business of an iron manufac- 
tory at Beerbhoom, they wished to be authorized to let the 

iron mahals to Mr. Farquhar on a fixed annual jumma of 766 Rupees ; 
second, to receive the jumma from Mr. Farquhar, and to strike off its 
amount from the general jumma to be paid by the Zemindars ; and 
third, to release Mr. Farquhar from all responsibility to the Zemindar 
of Beerbhoom. All this confirms the view that the property was 
vested in Government, who were free to improve their revenue deriv- 
able from it, the leases not being mocurrurce, by farming it to the 
highest bidder, or to one at least who promised to increase its value. 

It was agreed by Government to fix Farquhar’s jumma at the origi- 
nal sum, but they did not fail to direct, that the land revenue of the 
Noony pergunnah should be raised to its proper assessment. 

Relieved from these annoyances, Farquhar seems to have set to work 
with some ardour, but in a few months, we find him again importuning 
the Government for pecuniary assistance : — 


Mr. Farquhar to the Government. 

Honorable Sir and Gentlemen,— Although you were pleased to 
countermand the directions you had given me last year, to make a trial 
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of the country ore for casting iron cannon, 1 have notwithstanding applied 
my whole attention to that object ever since* 1 had resolved not to trou- 
ble your Honorable Board for any pecuniary assistance, till I should be 
able to produce a gun as a specimen of my work. But the expense of 
cutting down jungle, of erecting a dwelling bungalow, and several neces- 
sary buildings for artificers, of preparing materials for forming a dam and 
of cutting part of a canal for supplying the bellows-wheel with water, has 
amounted to such a sum, that I find myself unable to go on with the work 
unless assisted by Government. And I trust, Gentlemen, that you will not 
suffer an undertaking to fail whicfi was formerly approved by the Honor- 
able Company, and was twice attempted to be carried into execution en- 
tirely at their expense. 

I have estimated that it will require only fifteen thousand Rupees to 
finish the canal sluices, &c. and to erect one furnace capable of casting a 
12-Pounder. . 

Should you be pleased to grant this sum, I make no doubt of your ap- 
proving the following proposal. There are at present fifty matchlock-mcn 
maintained at the Company’s expence, chiefly for the protection of the 
iron trade. As there is no check on their Sirdar, their number is never com- 
plete, nor is their appearance such as to keep the hill people in awe. Should 
you think fit, Gentlemen, to put them under my orders, to raise their pay 
from 3 to 4 Rupees, and to allow them 50 stand of arms, I would engage 
to clothe them uniformly, and to teach them to fire at a mark. They 
would then afford sufficient protection not only to the foundry, but to the 
adjacent country, which, in case of Capt. Browne’s corps being recalled, 
will be much exposed to the incursions of the Choars, 

Calcutta, 2Qth June, 1779. J. Farquhar. 


Government simply requested to be informed, in answer to this letter, 
the specific engagements into which Farquhar was willing to enter as a 
return for the assistance solicited. These, Farquhar lost no time in 
supplying: — 


Mr. Farquhar to the Government, 

Hor’dle Sir and Gentlemen, — As success in casting guns is not abso- 
lutely certain, it is not in my power to enter into any agreement respecting 
them. But should 1 fail in bringing them to the requisite degree of per- 
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fection, I conceive it will still be advantageous to have a foundry always 
in readiness for casting shot and shells. Mr. Osborne lately applied to me 
for 100 7-inch shells, which he was much in want of, and which it wtfl not 
thought proper to spare from the stores. And some of our officers were 
not long ago reduced to the expedient of casting shells of a sort of bell 
metal for the reduction of several mud forts in the Doab. Besides, Gentle- 
men, I presume it will appear to you an object of some degree of import- 
ance to cast shot for the French guns that are already in our possession, 
or may be taken in the course of the war, otherwise they must be absolute- 
ly useless. 

1 propose then after sufficient time for finishing the works being 
allowed : — 

To deliver at the New Fort such shot and shells, as may have 
been required, at 15 per cwt. under what they at present stand the 
Hon'ble Company when landed at the same place, to the amount of the 
sum which your Hon*ble Board may be pleased to indulge me with. 

Second.~--To enter into an engagement for any number of years either 
now or after having made good the above sum to furnish whatever num- 
ber of shot and shells may be demanded on the same terms, provided they 
be for the use of the Hon’blc Company's garrisons or armies ; but that I 
may be allowed to supply country ships, or their captains or owners pro- 
ducing a licence signed by the Military Store Keeper, or any other officer 
authorized by Government. 

Third . — To give security for faithfully fulfilling these articles. 

Calcutta^ 2Hth June, 1779. J. Farquuar. 

This letter was followed up by the present of a 61b. shot as a spe- 
cimen of his casting. It seems not to have been smooth, which he 
accounts for by the small size of the furnace which allowed charcoal 
and dross to enter the mould. He states also, that the furnace proposed 
to be erected will contain 15 cwt. of metal at a time. 

On the receipt of this last shot. Government surrendered at discre- 
tion, and the advance of 15,000 Rupees was sanctioned, as well as 
the transference of the matchlock guard. 

Farquhar now commenced in earnest. In the report on the proposed 
construction of the Kajmahl Canal,* furnished to Government, [July, 

* If it were permitted to turn from the history of that which has been, to that which 
has not been— a parenthetical sigh might here be offered up to the memory of this un- 
dertaking; so ably sketched, and completed in all its details— on paper. **Heu! 
quanto minus est cum reliquis versari quam tui meminissc May we hope that cir- 
cumstances will draw attention again to it! S. G. T. li. 
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1832,] by Colonel Forbes, the following allusions to his labours oc- 
cur : — 

. -f- 

Par. 1 15. Tbat good building atone may be obtained in the vicinity of the More, 
we are aware from the fact, tbat in a locality adjoining it, the late Mr. Farqubar 
constructed a dam, (stated to have been of an excellent quality of this material,) for 
the purpose of turning a stream of water over the wheel of a mill proposed to be 
employed by him in rolling out iron prepared on the spot from the ore. This dam 
was considered by the late Mr. Cheap, of Surool, to present the best specimen of 
masonry at the time (forty years ago,) to be met with in India. 

Par. 117. Broken up for its materials, and consequently neglected, it is believed 
tbat at present no part of the dam alluded to, remains. I'hose who knew Mr. 
Farquhar, will however acknowledge, that previous to embarking in such a specula- 
tion, no man was more likely to have been cautious in his enquiries, and few better 
able to conduct them. 

Par. 118. Certain it is that had the time and talents devoted by Mr. Farquhar 
to the making of gunpowder been continued to his iron works, the art of manufacturing 
iron would ere now have been far enough advanced, to have importantly facilitated 
the construction of this Canal, and many other works of public utility. 

Farquhar was not, however, permitted to proceed in peace. The un- 
expected manoeuvre of renting the loha mahal direct from Government, 
had completely disconcerted the plans of annoyance already prepared by 
the landholders. Continual efforts were made to surprise the autho- 
rities into some orders that might afford ground for litigation on the 
right to the loka mahal. In the meantime new aurungs were esta- 
blished by the Zemindar, who 'used the uncontrolled power possessed by 
landholders over the peasantry of their estates, to ruin Farquhar in 
every way. His people were molested, fuel obstructed, miners bribed 
away, and perwannas for private furnaces issued. 

On the 10th May 1784, a paper of proposals was presented to the 
Committee of Revenue, to farm Beerbhoom from Government. It con- 
tained the following paragraph : — 

'' That the farmer' be allowe'l to examine the hustabood of the hha mahal 
which is included in the jumma, and under-farm it to such persons as the 
farmer shall like." 

The proposals were rejected. In August, the Zemindar Zemaun 
Khan presented a Wazeeb-ul-urz, in which he treats the loha mahal as 
his property as a matter of course. 
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1 request permission to encourage and improve ,the iron mahal in my 
zemindary, the produce of i^rhich, provided 1 am allowed to attend to 
the improvement of it without interruption or check, will in aigraat 
measure make up for the want of assets in the malgoozary mahals. 

Cwnmittee's Order , — The above iron mahal was granted to Mr. Farqu- 
har by the Honorable the Governor General in Counml, and must remain 
in his possession according to the terms of the grant, as he has hitherto 
held it. 

In September, Farquhar represente(f the state of affairs to the Board of 
Revenue, and the attempts the Zemindar made to oust him. He pointed 
out clearly, that he was only responsible to Government for the loha ma- 
hal; but that no official alteration had been made in the Rajah's sunnud 
as directed in October 1778, and the annoyance had been renewed :hc 
forwarded his sunnuds, such as they were. The Board referred the 
matter to Government, and received orders to act vigorously. A per- 
wanna was despatched to Beerbhoom, forbidding the Zemindar to inter- 
fere with the iron mahal, ordering him to send in a list of the new 
furnaces built, and to produce his authority for so doing. 

In 1786. new authorities having arisen, * who knew not Joseph,' the 
attack was immediately renewed. The Zemindar, in arrears to Govern- 
ment, put down Farquhar as his debtor for the rent due on the loha 
mahal at 953 Rupees, and requested the Collector to levy accordingly. 
Farquhar, as might be expected, calmly denied any connection whatever 
with the Zemindar. The Collector was puzzled ; there were records, 
it is true, in his office, but to disturb their venerable dust ! a reference 
for orders wa? made to the Board. Farquhar 's sunnuds were at that 
moment in the records of the Board, never having been returned. A 
call was made on him to produce them. He preserved a solemn silence. 
The call was repeated ; he was deaf. After four letters, he wrote back 
to request the return of certain papers deposited with them, which being 
done he forwarded them back with a new lifafah as the papers required, 
accompanied by a dry apologetic epistle. Here concluded this chapter 
of annoyances. * 

On his appointment to the gunpowder manufactory at Pulta abdut 
1789, he relinquished the iron speculation, to devote the energies of his 
mind to the new pursuit by which, to quote Col. Forbes again, he 
afterwards amassed so enormous a fortune.” He however preserved 
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the farm of the loha mahal to so late a period as 1795. It must then 
have reverted to the Zemindar. This personage disposed of parts of 
his estate at this time^ and the purchasers commenced to levy the 
proprietory dues on the iron mines within their lots. 

In 1799, the Rajah’s affairs having become inextricably involved, the 
whole zemindary was put up to sale, and the lot containing the loha 
mahal was knocked down to Bustomchurn Hazra. The new owner 
immediately examined into all the aurungs of J;he zemindary, and dis- 
allowing the claim made by the private purchasers above alluded to, 
sued them for recovery of possession and restitution of mesne profits. 
The zillah judge decided in his favor. The decree was affirmed by the 
Provincial Court at Moorshedabad, who further added the singular 
clause, that the property of all aurungs, mines, smelting houses, and 
other iron works lying within that district was vested in Bustomchurn 
Hazra.” The decree was confirmed on a further appeal to the Sudder 
Dewanny Adalut, who however struck off the clause alluded to above, 
as inelevant to the precise question, and not based on sufficient investi- 
gation. And so it certainly was. Every one had been at liberty to dig 
out ore from the mines, provided he paid the duty : nor had there been 
objections to his building his own smelting houses, &c. with the same 
proviso. The Zemindar certainly exercised a right to prevent new 
aurungs if he chose, as the supervision of them required a new establish- 
ment of officers. But the property of the works was undoubtedly in the 
private individuals, who built them in the aurung. 

The quarrel was revived between the parties, and the Sudder Dewan- 
ny found it necessary to define the exact privileges which the property 
of the loha mahal now made perpetual, conveyed to its holder. 

The owner of the loha mahal had a right to all the ore of the zemindaxy * the 
sums levied on the iron manufactured at the aurungs are viewed as the consideration 
or price taken by him for the ore appropriated by the mannfacturers. No ores were 
to be manufactured without paying him the established dues. He was entitled to 
possession of the aurungs to secure the receipt of these dues. He was entitled to 
cause new* mines of iron ore to be opened anywhere, on condidon of making to the 
landholder in whose estate it lay, full and liberal compensation for the value of any 
land which may be rendered un6t for culdvadon by opening the mine. 

lie shall not be entitled to establish new aurungs without previously obtaining 
the consent of the landholder for the land. He is also prevented from attempdng to 
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restrain the manufacture of iron, and from attempting to exact from thoao cwtcenied 
in it, any dues or payments whidi have not been customarily rendered. 

The landholders on the other hand could not prevent any individual flrom taking 
ore from the established mines, and carrying it to any of the aurungs of th« owner 
of the mahal, nor could they exact any fines or consideration for the ores so taken. 

The decree of which the above is the substance, was passed in July 
1811, by Messrs. Harington and Stuart, and completely defines 
the rights of the loha mahal: It is necessary to state, that the 
Collector in disposing of the loha mahal in 1799, did not specify to 
Government whether he had put up the entire mahal, but entered 
it as part of the jaedad of a particular district, Dehoche. Tlie 
Court therefore referred the matter to the Board, (previous to their 
first decree,) enquiring whether they weret willing to agitate any* 
claim on behalf of Government with regard to the property of ore in the 
whole district. The intention of the reference was, that the Board 
might take some measure to subdivide the mahal, conveying to each 
lot the property of iron within its limits. No answer was ever returned 
by the Board, and the Court consequently limited the powers of the 
holder so specifically as is done above, to prevent the capricious or 
selfish crushing of all industry. The tenure exists on these conditions 
at the present day .“[Sadder Dewanny Reports, Vol, /. 337 et seqi] 

N. B. — During Farquhar’s labours, I find from an old newspaper, 
called Hickey* s Gazette, published in Calcutta, that the market price of‘ 
Beerbhoom hook iron was 5 Rupees per maund, Balasore hook iron 
at 6-8, and English at 10 and 11. 


4 F. 
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Journe^of a Tour through parts of the Panjab and Ajffghanistan, in 
the gfiar 1837. Bg Agha Abbots of Shiraz^ arranged and translated 
by Major, R Lekcf£, by whom the tour was planned and instrtuj- 
■ tions furnished. From the Secretariat of the Government of India, 

INTRODUCTION. 

In the summer of 1837, leaving my late chief (then) Captain Alex- 
ander Bunies at Dera Ghazee Khan, and accompanied by my fellow- 
traveller Dr. Lord, I paid a visit to Multan, for the purpose of col- 
lecting information of a commercial nature. 

There Agha Abbas was introduced to me by my servants, as a man 
Meeting with Agha profesling some knowledge of Farriery. He under- 
Abbas. tQQlj tjjg gypg Qf Qjjg Qf my horses^ aud on our depar- 

ture from Multan, followed me with it to Karabagh, where having no 
further occasion for his services, I wished to discharge him. He 
however made such offers of unrequitable services, talked in Persian 
phrase of “ spilling his blood at my stirrup,” and detailed such a list 
of varied accomplishments he was the possessor of, (reading and writing 
not included,) that I was induced to keep him on. To one of these 
accomplishments he knew I could bear witness, besides the cure of the 
horse ; this was his causing loud explosions in water, by igniting 
a white powder on its surface, with a drop of liquid from a vial, much 
to the astonishment of the idlers of Multan. 

At different subsequent periods, I gained from him the following ab- 
stract of his previous history : — 

He was originally an inhabitant of Shiraz, the place of his birth, 

His previous History employed by Prince Hasan Alee Meerza, 

governor of Kirman. On the seizure of that prince 

by his elder brother Abbas Meerza, Agha Abbas fled, and travelled 
Yik Bamm, Narroasher, Seistan, Candahar and Cabool to Peshawur, 
where he met an old acquaintance, Naib Abdu Samad, who was raising 
an infantry regiment for Sirdar Sultan Mahommad Khan, and took 
service under him. 

He afterwards accompanied the naib on his being obliged preci- 
pitately to leave Peshawur, on account of one of Sultan Mahommad 
Khan’s brothers conceiving an enmity against him, to Cabool, where 
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he became adjatant of the regiment Abdu Samad raised for Dost 
Mahommad Khan ; and a^ such, was present in the action fought at 
Candahar on the 2nd July 1834, with Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk. 

On his return to Cabool, he quarrelled with his patron and com- 
mandant on the subject of the uniform of the regiment, which he refused 
to wear, threw up his appointment in disgust, and retired from the 
service. 

Quitting Cabool, he proceeded viS Pesbawur to Attock, where a 
display of his **patakahsy* or crackers, procured him for a time 
employment with Caahmeeree Singh, one of the sons of Maharajah 
Runjeet Singh, whom he accompanied to Lahore, from which place he 
requested leave to return home to Persia, the value of his services not 
behigiblly appreciated, and 1 therefore, according to his account, en- 
countered him on his road to Persia vi4 Sciude. 

From Karabagh we proceeded vi& Rawal Plndee to Attock. At 

this latter place, I planned and proposed to Agha Abbas this tour, 

which he agreed to attempt. Furnishing him with 
Tour proposed. ,, , 

minute instructions, a small advance of money, a 

Persian writer and a guide, I dismissed him ; and again separated from 

Captain Burncs and proceeded up the river Indus to explore the fords. 

On my return to Peshawur from this trip, Agha ilbbas, to my 
„ , , ^ astonishment, again presented himself, with a doleful 

story of his two companions having deserted him 

*ht Rawal Pindee. 


Leaving the choice of fresh men to his own discretion, and making 
him a further advance of money, I again dismissed him ; and did not see 
or hear of him, until on the completion of his journey, he joined me 
at Candahar in the early part of 1838, with the following account of 
his labours and adventures, which has been translat- 

Completion of Tour. 

ed, partly from his original account written by his 
companion from his own dictation ; and partly from his answers to ques- 
^ tions put by myself, on subjects he had at first either 

entirely omitted, or only slightly touched bn. 

N. B. — It must be borne in mind, that as only the four cardinal 


Topography. 


points of the compass are used as bearing : a ** North” 
bearing has a range from “ North-jj^est” to *‘North- 


East,” and in like manner the other three points. 
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¥OMUAh ^ , ‘ 

On getting my dismissal fr<HKi Major Leec&, an adf ance of ttrenty-fiim 
Preparaiion Nanakshye rupees, and being furnished by Mr Lordl'eiia* 
live doctor with a number of small packages labelled in Snglisli^ oon* 
taming the commonest medicines, to enable me to act at times as I 
hakeem^ 1 proceeded to organize my party. This consisted of myselff f 
Party. Persian writer, two guides, and a servant ^ all habitec 
and equipped as fakeers ^ 

As some compensation for thd disappointment felt by my employei 
at finding me at Pesbawur, instead of hearing of me well on my jWrney] 
I subjoin Ihe following information, gamed during my detention ai 
that city * 

Number of jarebs in the province of Peshawar according tO'ihc 

Land estimate of Sultan Mahmood of Ghuznee 15,76,00G 

Pesbawur jarebs, at the rate of 3,94,000 jarebs for each oi 
the following four divisions ; viz. 

1st Division. — Yusafzyes, Bajour, Mandour, Chagharzyes, Bydn, 

2nd Division.-— Teera, Bangash-i-Bala, Bangash-i-Paeen, Bannoo 
Daman, Khost, Murwat. 

3rd Division — Khattak-i-Bala, Kfaattak-i*Paeen, Wazeeree, Too- 
rees, Jajees*# 

4th Division — Kbaleels, Momands, Daoodzyes, Khalisa-i-Shareefa, 

Duabab, Hashnagar, Baghayat-i-Bagram. 

The revenue of Pesbawur under the Sadozye kings was 9,51,006 

Revenue rupees, 2,40,000 of which was distributed in church lands 

to the Mullahs ; and the remainder, 7,1 1,000 reached the royal treasury. 

Pesbawur is said to contain 7,761 houses, of this number 5,566 are 

Number of Houses, private dwellings, and 2,195 shops 

On the 7th of Jamadee-ussanee left Pesbawur, and passing th^ 

Barah rivulet, reached Pabbee, a distance of 6 kos. 

8th Jamadee-ussanee. — Travelled eleven kos to Akorah, passing at 

. , five kos Nosberah, where there is a gamson of one 

Akorah 

' hundred Sikhs, as well as at a Baolee, (well) on the 

road At Nosberah I witnessed an act of Sikh tyranny : three of the 
bikh tyranny Country people, Mahommadans, had been pressedl to 
• labour the day before, and at night had been shot 
on a pretended suspicion of beinji^ thieves. Their bodies were hung 
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Wrack on the Indus. 


Hdidaro. 


Famous Kobber. 


on % gailowa, and a fire had evidently been lit underneath, from the 
dreadful manner in whieh they were ecorched. 

9tb Jamadee-useanee — Proceeded to Attook five kos through the 
Gidar galee (jackall defile) and acrose the river Indus ; saw the body 
of a Khatak, suspended over the gate of the town of Khyrabad, which 
Another act of ty- opposite to that of Attocki and on the right bank, in 

ronny. company with a dog, and scorched like the body at 

Kbsheraho He had been killed by a Sikh on some false pretence. I 
also witnessed the ^reck of two boats when crossing * 
the river : they contained a wedding party, who were 
conveying a bride to her husband ; four men of the crew alone escaped. 
J remained four days at Attock. 

k&tb Jamadee-ussanee.— ^Reaphed Haidaro (Hazro,) a distance of 
eight kos, passing at three kos the village of 
Daman, and at three and a half kos, that of Furmul- 
liyan. There is a noted robber in these parts, by name Sber Zaman, 
who lives in the Gungar hills. He is in rebellion 
against the Sikhs, and one of their most deadly 
enemies. He seldom plunders a caffila unless he finds a Sikh in it, 
a single soul of which caste he never spares. 

15th Jamadee-ussanee — Proceeded four kos to Burhan,#cros8iDg the 
Haro river. 

16th Jamadee-ussanee. — Travelled three kos to Phattaigad,*'^ de- 
pendency of Hasan Abdal. There are one hundred 
bouses on the mound, and fifty below. There are two 
Hindoo shops. The inhabitants have large herds and flocks, and are 
of the tribe of Gujar. Their supply oi water is half kos distant, where 
there is a water mill, and forty or fifty trees. The head of the village, 
Malik Raheemdad. In the evening 1 was prevented from sleeping 
in the mosque, and had to content myself with the roof of the mill. 

I could only account for this inhospitality by sup- 
posing, that my wearing my mustachios untrimmed, . 
betrayed me as a Sheeah. To the west is the district of Futteh Jung. 

17th Jamadee-ussanee. — Reached Pmdi Nousheree, a distance of 
seven kos over a bad road, intercepted by ravines. 
There are 150 houses. The inhabitants are chiefly 
weavers of coarse cotton and woollen cloths. Their cultivation de- 


Phattargad. 


Inhospitality. 
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Tahlan. 


pends on the rains. The head of the place is Malik Ghulam Rasool, 
by tribe a Katar. The governor, a Sikh, by name .M^n Singh, had 
* that day forced the daughter of a Musselman gold- 

Sikh tyranny, •pjjg inhabitants rose and took to arms, killed 

one of M&n Singh’s attendants, and severely beat the governor him- 
self, forcing him to flee, and then took away their families to the 
hills, as did all the neighbouring villagers, coming down at night and 
watching their fields and houses, armed. The village was so deserted, 
that I did not think it safe to put up in the mosque, but spent the night 
with one of these armed parties in* a house in the purlieus. I after- 
wards heard that the outrage here mentioned was brought to the 
knowledge of Runjeet Singh, but I know not whether the aggrieved 
obtained redress or not. * “ 

18th Jamadee-ussanee.— rMade a stage of eight kos, over a road 
much broker! with ascents and descents, and ravines. 
Tahlan, a place consisting of seventy houses, add con- 
taining two Hindoos shops ; fourteen Cashmeer dancing boys had 
also taken up their residence here. The name of the head man is 

Allanoor, by tribe a Jat. This place is dependent on Rawul Pindee. T 
* • 
spent the night with the Cashmeerees. 

19th Jamadee-ussanee. — Proceeded seven kos over ascents and des- 
cents, and through ravines and jungle, in which I lost my road, and 
bad to wilt at a tank, until a herdsman coming to water his cattle, 
set me right to Talan, a village on a rising ground, 
containing two hundred bouses, fifteen Hindoo shops, 
and four of shoemakers. The inhabitants are weavers of coarse cotton 
and woollen cloths, and pay a revenue of 1000 rupees. There are eight 
wells. The name of the head man is Nasarulla. Here 1 was detained 
two nights on account of the indisposition of the Persian writer. 

21 St Jamadee-ussanee. — Three kos to Cbotra, which is a place con- 
taining 300 houses of Musselmans, and forty of 
Hindoos, situated partly on an eminence, and partly 
on the bank of the river Sawan. There are forty weavers, partly 
Cashmeerians and partly natives of Patwar. The 
Bivcr Sawan. peyeuue 1,200 rupees. The river is very deep, 

and not used in cultivation, which is carried on by means of forty 
wells. There are two head men named Habo khan, by tribe a Budhar, 


Talan. 


Chotra. 
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Bher. 


Doulatana. 


Kamtarcela. 


and Shamee Khan, by tribe an Awan. There are no shops ; the Hindoos 
transact business in their houses. * One of ray party going to make a 
purchase, enter^ into a quarrel with a Sikh, and came horae wounded. 

22nd Jaraadee-ussanee. — Travelled nine kos to Bher, a place con- 
taining severity houses, but no shops. The road 
uneven. The name of the head man llabeebulla, by 
tribe a Ratynl. Revenue 200 rupees. 

23rd Jaraadee-ussanee. — Proceeded three kos to Doulatana, a place 
containing two huiklred houses of Musselmans and 
eighty of Hindoos : seven shops and three weavers. 
Revenue 600 Rupees. The inhabitants are of the caste Alpyals, and 
the head men are Kareemdeen, Nizaraodeen, and Walee Mahomraed. 

24th Jamadee-ussanee.-r-Travelled six kos over bad ravines to 
Kamtareela, containing two hundred houses, eight 
Hindoo shops and twenty weavers. The place how- 
ever is much dilapidated. Its revenue is 1000 rupees. The cultivation 
depends on tlie rain. There are two dilapidated mosques in the suburbs. 
The head man is Hadayatulla, by tribe an Awan. At this place my 
fakeer’s habiliments attracted charity. 

25th Jaraadee-ussanee. — Travelled five kos to Peer Janjoot, con- 
taining two housed of Mullahs, styled ** Myau,” three 
shops of Hindoos, and twenty houses of weavers, 
cotton cleaners, and gardeners. The Myans” farm the place for a 
yearly nazarana of two hundread rupees. This is a neat, pleasantly situat- 
ed place surrounded by trees, and having a fine tank stocked with fish. 
I stopped here another day, and my appearance attracted suspicion 
of my being an alchyraist : many would-be smatterers in the art came 
to prove me, and fortunately, I found them mon ignorant on the 
subject than myself ; as 1 had not, when first asked, wisely denied all 
acquaintance with it. One man more foolish than 
the rest, catching at some dark hint 1 purposely let 
drop to confuse them, followed me a whole stage, intreating me to 
impart something of my invaluable secret to him. This I faithfully 
promised* to do on my return, which 1 pretended would be very speedy. 

27th Jamadec-ussanee. — Proceeded six kos, passing for three kos 
over estony pass to Dumbelee, a village situated on 
an eminence, and containing five hundred houses, 


Peer Janjoot. 


Alchemy. 
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and a new bazar of one hundred shops, laid out in two streets, at right 
angles to and intersecting each other, the residence of Rajah Fazldad 
I^han, who is by tribe a Bagyal. There are eight wells with Persian 
wheels, and the revenue is one thousand rupees. 

28 th Jamadee-ussanee.-— Travelled five kos to Rotas, the head 
„ man of which place is Fazdlad Khan, by caste a 

Bagyal. He formerly furnished a contingent of 
600 horse; and enjoyed the whole of Rotas, now under the rule of 
Rajah Gulab Sing. He enjoys 7,000 rupees, 1300 from Dumbelee and 
6,700 rupees from other districts, and has no power. He has now retired 
to Dumbelee, where he resides. Rotas contains one thousand houses, 
and one hundred shops ; has twelve gates, three to the East, five to the 
West, two to the North and two to the South : four of which alone are 


open. The district of Rotas is divided into fourteen tappas, one of 
which, Taliyala, under Waleedad Khan, is in jagire to Shah Zadah 
Karak Singh ; one Shah Jahenee, under Shah Ahmed to Mishur 
Jesah, keeper of the royal toshakhanah ; and the remaining twelve 
are in jagire to Rajah Gulab Singh. The revenue of Rotas was 
formerly three lakhs of rupees, now it only amounts to one lakh. 

The twelve tappas of Rajah Gulab Singh are as follows : 1st. Tappa 

Twelve Tappas under Ohoudree Ghulam Husen, by caste a 

Gujar; 2nd. Tappa Salama, under Abdulla Khan 
Gujar ; 3rd. Tappa Doulatalee, under Azeemulla Khan Bagyal ; 4th. 
Tappa Sikandar, under Azeemulla and Imam Bakhsh Bagyal ; 6th. 
Tappa Choutlee, under Walo Khan Malyar ; 6th. Tappa Rajoo, under 
Ohoudree Suleman Gujar ; 7th. Tappa Sangoee, under Mahdee Khan 
Bagyal; 8th, Tappa Tirhala, under Fazaldad Khan Bagyal; 9th. 
Tappa Shibalee, uoier Mado Khan Bagyal ; 10th. Tappa Eesyala, under 
Khuda Bakhsh, and Khuda Yar Jat ; 1 Ith. Tappa Kunar, under Lai 
Beg and Meerza Khan Moghuls; 1 2th. Tappa Pidree, under Yoosaf 
Khan Bagyal. 

29th Jamadee-ussanee. — Travelled six kos to Sangoee, passing half 
Sangoee ® l*alf Over sand throughculti- 

vation. The place contains six hundred houses and 
seventeen shops of Hindoos. Here Mishur Jesah has built a fine upper- 
storied house for bjs own accommodation. Outside the village, to the 
North, is a fort with four towers, garrisoned by twelve of Rajah Gulab 
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Singh’s sepoys. There are eight wells. The head men are Khiida 
Bukhsh and Khuda Yar, by tribe Bagyals. The revenue is two 
thousand rupees. 

Jst Rajab. — Proceeded seven kos over a plain, and through cultiva- 
tion to Koohar, a place containing one thousand and 

Kooliar. 

five hundred houses and eighty shops. Within town 
to the South is a small mud fort that commands it, garrisoned by eight 
sepoys. There are twenty wells. The head man is Noor Alam Khan, 
a Kutubshye Awan. The revenue formerly was 2,500 rupees ; it is 
now 8,000 rupees. 

On arriving I put up in the mosque, where soon after Noor Alam 
Khan and his son came to prayers. Observing an excrescence on the 
temple of the latter, I ottered my services to remove 

Prescription. 

it. This was done in a few hours after the appli- 
cation of a liquid 1 had with me. For this piece of service, Noor Alam 
invited me to his house and entertained me; gave one of my men a 
white shalakee, and on my departure, packed up two days’ provisions 
for me. I learnt that Noor Alam had once embroiled himself with 
the Sikhs, by killing one of the garrison for some act of tyranny 
committed. 

3rd Rajab. — Travelled ten kos to Kotala, over a hilly road for 

four kos and through a defile. There is a tank on 
Kotala. ^ 

the hilly ground. The road is then sandy, and 

abounding in ravines. To the West is the town of Guzerat. There 

are eighty four villages dependent on Kotala. The revenue is 5,000 

rupees. There are two thousand and five hundred houses. The old 

bazar contains two hundred shops ; and the new one, which has been 

laid out in two lines intersecting each other at right angles, seventy 

shops. There are sixty -seven wells for cultivation. The head man is 

Abdulla Khan, by cast a Gujar. 

4th Rajab. — Proceeded five kos to Rasoolnagar, called by the Sikhs 
Ramnagar, crossing the Chenab. The town is sur- 

ha. tolnaga rounded by a mud wall, and has six gates, and a garri- 
son of fifty men, whose yearly pay is 300 rupees ; but they are only paid 
for ten months. The government of the place is entrusted to Jawahar 
Singh, who receives on account of pay from the amount of the farm of the 
thanadaree and adalat 1,900 rupees; the whole amount being 2,500 ru- 

• 4 F 
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pees ; he is a native of Ramnagar. The other taxes of the place are col- 
lected by Rajah Gulab Singh. The town contains eight thousand houses 
chiefly of mud, and six hundred and fifty shops, seventeen mosques, 
and fifteen dhurmsalas and thakoor divalas. There were formerly 
eighty-four villages dependent on Rasoolnagar, that are now given 
away in separate jagires. There are eighty-four wells for cultivation, 
which are all distributed in jagires to Brahmins. The inhabitants are 
Mussel mans. The revenue formerly was three lakhs of rupees. The 
former chief of this place was Ghulam Kadar Khan, 
by tribe a Chatha. lie has now taken up his abode 
in Rainkee, and has employment in Runjeet Singh’s gorchars, on a 
salary of 400 rupees. When chief, he could collect several thousand 
men, and has often opposed Runjeet Singh and his father in the field. 

Here my funds ran short, and the Persian writer and cossid be- 
came clamorous for pay. Knowing that a man of my employer’s, by 

Divcrhion to Urn- Nursing, was at Umritsir on a tour, having 

iitsu. similar objects to my own ; I set out for that cit}^, 

promising to return in nine da 3 ^s. On my arrival at Umritsir, ray 
application to Nursing proved unsuccessful ; but I fortunately encoun- 
tered some Persian and Cabool acquaintances ; one of them, by name 
Agha Rajah Alee Khan, lent me 280 rupees, and paid for 45 rupees 
worth of pedlery that I bought for my journey, and I set off on 
my return, accompanied by my creditor’s uncle, who was to be 
repaid at Cabool. On my return to Rasoolnagar, having overstayed 

Disiippcarance of by two d^ys, I found that the Persian 

Moerza. writer, tired of waiting, had disappeared with my 

notes. 1 lost no time in following him by double marches ; on arriv- 
ing at Koohar, I found he had left the preceding night ; here I was no 
longer able to follow him on foot. Alam Khan lent me a horse and a 
guide, for which I presented him with a looking glass. On arriving 
at Rotas, I found the Meer/a in the mosque. After a deal of coaxing, 
1 induced him to return with me to Koohar, where I paid all my com- 
panions their wages, and got them to accompany me further on my 
journey, 

2l8t Rajab. — Started for Khurd Chotala, arriving in three kos at the 

river Jelam. The place contains two hundred houses 

Khurd Chotala. , . , i, r i . . mi • i t • . 

and eight wells for cultivation. The inhabitants 
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arc Moghuls and Juts; the head man is Akir Khan Moghul. This 
stage was five kos. The revenue is 800 rupees including the district 
of Jalalpoor. 

22nd Rajab. — Proceeded eight kos to Jalalpoor, which is situated 
on the side of a hill, below Mdjich runs the river. 

Jalalpoo.. contains two thousand houses and seventy shops, 

and has fifteen wells for cultivation. In the town is a small mud fort 
with four bastions, garrisoned by ten men of Rajah Gulab Singh. Re- 
venue 16,000 rupees. The head man is Sher Khan, by caste a 
Janjooa. 

23rd Rajab. — Travelled ten kos to Chaki Ilameed, passing Sherpoor 
at three kos. The place contains two hundred houses 
and two shops. There are fifteen wells for cultivation. 
The revenue is 1,500 rupees, including the district of Find Dadan 
Khan; the head man is Rajah Futteh Khan, by caste a Jalab. On 
arriving at the place, the Rajah w^as seated in a takya^ and conver- 
sation ensued, in which he enquired my native town, and on learning 
it, invited me to his house, where he entertained me, and produced 
spirits in the course of the evening on account of rriy successfully 
jirescribing for his son’s and sister’s excrescences ; he detained me as 
his guest three days. 

27th Rajab. — Travelled to Find Dadan Khan, which consists of 

three divisions, distant from each other from two to 
Find Dadan Khan. 111 i /. i • 1 t • 

three hundred yards ; one of which only is properly 

called Find Dadan Khan ; it contains three thousand houses and three 
bazars of about three hundred shops. There are three gates to the to\\ n, 
but the surrounding wall is so dilapidated, that there are thorough- 
fares in all directions. Outside of the town to the west, is a mud 
fort with four bastions, in which there is stabling for thirty of Rajah 
Gulab Singh's horses, and a garrison of thirty sepoys under one 
Takurdass. There is also a small iron gun outside the fort. There 
were thirty or forty heaps of salt, containing about 5, 00, 000 maunds, 
covered with a coating of mud to render them water proof. There is 
a large steel-yard here for weighing the salt, which is allowed to be 
sold no where else. The other division or suburb is called Kot-i- 

Sultan, containing five hundred houses, and a bazar of 
Kot-i-Sultan. , mi . , 

fifty shops. There are two gates, one to the north, 


Find Dadan Khan. 
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and the other to the south, and the place is surrounded by gardens. The 

name of the other division or suburb is Kot-i- Sahib 
Kot-i-Sahib Khan. , - . . 

* Khan, under a man of that name. It contains six 

hundred houses, and a bazar of forty shops, but no gates, and there are 

thoroughfares on all sides. There are fifty wells for cultivation, 

twenty of which alone are in repair. The price of grain, &c. I found 

as follows : wheat six seers the rupee, ghee two and a half seers, oil 

eight seers, rice sixteen seers, mash one maund, cotton four and a half 

seers, barley twenty seers. All the timber brought down by the river 

in the Hood, is considered government property. The chiefs are Rajah 

Zabardast Khan, Sahib Khan and Disher Khan, by tribe Gogids. The 

place is bounded on the north by the salt range, on the south by the 

river Jelum. The revenue, besides the six tappas, amounts to 3.3,000 

rupees. The six Tappas are as follow ; — 

1st. Tappa-i-Pind Dadaii Khan, generally known as Tappa-i-Jalab, 
Six Tappas. under Ahmed Khan. Revenue 20,000 rupees. 

2nd. Tappa Ahmadabad, under Zulfkar Khan. Revenue 60,000 
rupees. 

3rd. Tappa Myanee, under Mahammud Khan, by tribe a Jat. Re- 
venue 25,000 rupees. 

4th. Tappa Pahra, under Noor Khan Moghul now in exile. Revenue 


Salt Mines. 


80,000 rupees. 

5th. Tappa Barah, under Rahinat Khan. Revenue 16,000 rupees. 

6th. Tappa Daiince, under Maliommed Khan, by tribe a Babad. 
Revenue 100,000 rupees. 

There are in all eight salt mines ; four only are worked : the names 
of those that are shut are as follow : Sardee, Neelawan, 
Duruala, Chotana. The latter is said to contain veins 
of copper and lead. The inhabitants of the neighbourhood subsist by 
cultivation. The reason of the closing of the four mines is on account 
of there not being a sufficient demand for the produce. The rate 
at the four mines that are at work is the same. Sepoys of Rajah 
Gulab Singh are stationed over the mines, to prevent the smuggling 
of salt, which, to any extent is punished by confisca- 
^ tion of property. In consequence of the heavy Hues, 
the miners themselves live on bread without salt. The government 
employ fakeers as spies, to try by begging, to discover the miners, 
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who use salt in their bread. If the miners are found stealing a seer or 
two, they are obliged to extract twelve goonees of salt for one rupee, 
each goonee containing two and a half maiinds. The government pay 
one rupee nominally for sixteen inaunds, which quantity weighs 
actually twenty mauiids. 

The hire of carriage to Pind Dadan Khan is 1 rupee per twenty 
maunds from all the mines, except the Makraj one, 

Hire or Carriage. , . . .... ^ 

the hire from which is 1 rupee for sixteen maunds. 

The camels on which the salt is carried are all the property of Rajah 

Giilab Singh. The merchants, who make wholesale purchases, get 

the salt at rupee the maund, others pay 2 rupees. Formerly the 

tax on the salt amounted to 4 lakhs of rupees. After the visit of 

Captain Wade, the farm rose to 8 and 9 lakhs, afterwards to 12 

lakhs, then to 14, at which I found it; as far as 

25 lakhs are said to be realized. Rajah Gulab 

Singh has farmed the mines from Maharajah Runjeet Singh. The 

labourers, who carry the salt out from the mines, are paid 1, 2 

and 3 annas the day. Formerly one miner and two labourers got 

paid by the day one rupee; — the labourers being mostly males and 

females, adult and children, and the miner’s own family. None 

but the experienced miners of the place can dig the salt. The 

labourers, when the salt is dug, bring it out by the aid of lamps in 

baskets, wdiich they carry on their heads. Their clothes are completely 

blackened. The miners told me an anecdote, which was this : During 

Captain Wade’s visit to the mines, when he was in one of the large 

Captain W ide ^^^irobers, Rajah Gulab Singh, jealous of a close sur- 
vey being made, ordered the miners to throw up 
salt from behind the visitor, so as to fall in showers from above about 
him, and then to get up a cry that the roof was falling in, so as to 
cause his speedy departure. This stratagem succeeded. The galleries 
are driven under ground to the length of several hundred yards. The 
four mines that are at work are Khur Chotana, 

Mines at work. , , . 

Korah, Kerah, Makraj. The inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood of these mines do not cultivate ; but depend on 
their labour in the mines. The salt of these mines appears perfectly 
inexhaustible. Each miner digs from fifteen to twenty maunds a 
day. 


Captain Wade. 


Mines at work. 
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There are one hundred houses in the vicinity of the Chotana mine, 
and no cultivation : the head man is Shamo Khan Janjooa. 

. There is no cultivation at the Korah mine, and the houses are on an 
eminence. There is no water nearer than half kos, and that is rain 
water. The head man is Faizbakhsh, by tribe a Jalab. To the North is 
the Dannee Darra. There are two hundred stone huts in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Kerah mine ; but no cultivation. They have none but 
rain water. 

There are two hundred stone huts in the neighbourhood of the 
Makraj mine, and no cultivation. There are two running streams, 
one fresh and one salt. The head man is Karamdeen, by cast a Gogir. 

I went to most of the mines myself. They have all one entrance 
each, the galleries run through red earth, and the salt lies in veins 
which the miners follow, until exhausted, when they 

Interior of mines. 

proceed in a fresh direction ; some of the shafts are 
sunk so low, that they have come upon water ; other galleries proceed 
so high, that light is let in from the top of the ground. Many acci- 
dents, some fatal, occur, by the falling in of the roofs of the cham- 
bers. 

While I was in one of the mines, a labourers arm was broken by the 

fall of a block of salt, and a general rush, headed of 

Accidents. ^ 

course by myself, was made for the open air. I saw one 
miner, who had lost his right arm by an accident, digging with his left. 

The galleries are so dark, narrow, and winding, and so numerous, 
that it is impossible to traverse them without a light and guide. 

The warmth of the mines is very oppressive, and the reflection of the 

„ .... labourers’ lamps on the crystal roofs of the chamber 

has a very beautiful effect. The mines of Neelawan 
and Khur Chotata arc the flnest. 

The miners separate the blocks by picking round the two sides 
and bottom, and then detach it from the top by heavy blows. The 
blocks generally weigh four maunds. The chips are collected by 
women and children. The miner’s tool is a pick, of about thirteen 
T Is itJches long, having a sharp point at one end, and 
the other end about three inches square, which 
serves as a hammer. It is furnished with a wooden handle about 
a guz long. 
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Rajah Gulab Singh, besides the farm of the salt mines, farms the 
Rajah’s Farm, following ferries' and districts, for 10 lakhs of rupees. 
Ferries — Bavval, Ilareea, Bed, Bhera, Khushab, Saeewal, Dhaiinec, 
Ahmadabad, Jalalpoor, Meeanee, Makhad. 

The districts are — Jalub, Bhera, Chakar, Bhcr, Yar, Saeewal, Dhan- 
^lee, Pathwar, Gandapoorvval, Dalwal. 

The village of Dalwal is situated on an eminence; and is the Jagire 
of Mishar Beleeram. It contains six hundred houses 
and ten shops. It was formerly included in the 
district of Janjooa. The Mishar has built here a fine- upper storied 
house for his own accommodation. There are eight wells for culti- 
vation. In the road is the village of Badshapoor, the former chief of 
which place was Sher Khan. 

The village of Sardee is situated on an eminence, and contain.s one 
hundred houses, under a chief, Abdulla Khan, by 
tribe an Awan. To the east is the fort of Dhanie, 
built by Sardar Haree Singh, and used as a state prison. It is built 
on an eminence, and is very difficult of approach. Mahiiiood Khan 
Ilazarah Wala died a prisoner in this fort, from 
starvation : his sole food for twenty-four liours, 
being half pao Hour, and the same quantity of salt. From Find Dadau 
Khan to Sardee is about forty-five kos. 

I passed one month in visiting these mines, and spent a good deal 
of money in trinkets, distributed to the head men of the 
different places. I also practised with success, in my 
profession of Hakeem ; sometimes giving medicines, sometimes charms. 

The village of Kahar is situated in the plain, and contains three 
hundred houses, and four shops; also four water 
mills, a fine stream, numerous trees, and the shrine 
of Shekh Buzurg. I have not seen a prettier place in the whole of 
Patwar, than this. There is a tank at the shrine, in and round 
which are to be seen numerous ducks and peacocks. The head man 
is Fatteh Khan, an Awan by tribe. The distance from Sardee to Kahar 
is four kos. 

29th Shaban. — Proceeded six kos to Bherpoor, a place containing 
three hundred houses and no shops. The cultivation de- 


Siirdoc. 


State Prisoner. 


Stay. 


Kahar, 


Bherpoor. 


pends on the rain. The head men are Moglial and Samad, 
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Thalia. 


Tliaman. 


by tribe Awans. To the East is Kahar, to the West Thalia, to the 
North Find Malik Amanat, and to the South the hills. Revenue 1,200 
rupees. 

1st Ramzan. — Travelled seven kos to Thalia, the jagire of Thanuh 
Singh Malwee. The Thanedar is Danya Singh. The gar- 
rison is composed of forty Sepoys. It contains three thou-* 
sand houses, one hundred and twenty shops, and thirty wells for 
cultivation : thirty-two villages are dependent on this place. The head 
men are Ilaiyat Khan and Mehr Khan, by tribe Awans. To the West 
is Thaman, to the North Awankaree, and to the South the hills. The 
revenue is 60,000 rupees. 

2nd Ramzan. — Proceeded to Thaman, the jagire of Ram Singh 
of Rhakapoor, who is by tribe a Brahmin. There 
are one thousand houses, fifteen shops, and twenty 
wells for cultivation : two kos on the road is the village of Akowar. 
The head men are Mahammed Khan and Budha Khan. Three kos fur- 
ther on, is the village of Kufree. Thence three kos is the village of 
Sarikowalee Thence two kos is Thaman. On arriving, I was taken 
violently ill. To the West is the river Sawan, to the North the districts 
of Ghcb and Dhannee, and to the South the road to Baghan [Kara- 
bagh]. The revenue is 24,000 rupees. 

3rd Ramzan. — Travelled six kos to Tarapa, on which eight other 
villages are dependent. There arc four hundred 
houses, on an eminence, on the bank of the river 
Sawan. On the road are the villages of Koulee, Battan and Shah 
Mahammad Walee under Allaiyar Khan, by tribe a Sapkal. Revenue 
1 4,000 rupees, 

4th Ramzan. — Proceeded to Makhad, four kos, over a hilly road and 
through ravines, and two kos through a sandy defile, 
which is sometimes Hooded, and thus impassable 
for a time. The road is infested by Khatak robbers, who come from 
the other side of the river. There are seven Mouzas, dependent 
on Makhad, the revenue of which is 10,000 rupees ; and that of the 
village, custom-house, &c. the same sums. Of this Abdulla Khan re- 
ceives eight hundred as pay. The houses are on an eminence over- 
looking the river Indus, and amount to three thousand. There are 
two hundred Hindoo’s shops, and three gates to the village. 


Tarapa, 


Makhad. 
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Keleasp. 


Hospitality. 


Kot-i-Singhec. 


and had us released, and our property restored; and taking us with 
him seven kos to Kot-i-Singee, entertained us three 
days, killing a sheep for us every day. Here we 
witnessed a peculiarity in Wazeeree hospitality. The sheep, when 
killed, is brought with all its eatable appurtenances 
and placed before the guest, the villagers assemble 
round, and every one helps himself to the pieces he likes, which are 
“ kahahed'' [the breast always,] and the rest is put in a pot to boil. 
It was the 21st Shawal when I arrived at Kot-i-Singee. The num- 
ber of fighting men is six thousand, who acknow- 
ledge no rule. The headman is Dilasa Khan, by 
tribe a Massaoodkhel Singee Wazeeree. To the east is the Ghola- 
ree Pass, to the west the hill, to the north Kaneeguram, and to 
the south Tak. There are nine blacksmith’s shops, and three of 
Hindoos. There is a mud fort, containing four hundred mud houses 
and woollen tents. Dilassa Khan entrusted me with a letter to Capt. 
Burnes, and furnished me with a guide to Cohaut, who ran away 
after having accompanied me three kos. The inhabitants are enemies 
of the Tak people. Dilasa Khan is suspected, not without reason, 
of being in the pay of the Sikhs. During my stay, he pointed 
out an eminence on which Mr. Moorcroft promised to build a 
fort for him. The kindness he experienced from the above gentle- 
man, would at any time incline him to serve the British Govern- 
ment. 

25th Shawal. — Proceeded seven kos to Kot-i-Aleekhel, passing 
often through water and jungle, and a Pass, which ex- 
tends to Kaneeguram. The Aleekhels muster four 
thousand fighting men. To the east is Thattee, to the west Bamroo, 
to the north the Ahmadzyes, and to the south the Myanees. I put 
up in the mosque very tired ; scarcely an hour had elapsed when a man 
presented himself, saying his son had a bad ball wound, and wanted 
me to attend him. Being tired and wanting a guide, I told him 1 
had not now the requisite apparatus, but if he would send some men 
in charge of his son on with me to the next town, I would try my best. 
To this the man would not consent, and took his leave. The road 
was very bad, and everywhere were veins of iron, and signs of 


K.ot-i-Alee Khcl. 


Iron. 


where it was being, or had been, worked. 
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26th Shawal. — Arrived at Kaneeguram, which is the capital of the 
Wuzeeree country. The cultivation is carried on by 

Kaneeguram. 

running streams. The inhabitants are Say ads, who 
are the spiritual fathers of the Wuzeerees. The houses are upper- 
storied, and amount to four hundred. There are two large towers for 
the protection of tlie town. There are thirty-two shops, as follow; viz. 
sixteen of Hindoos, seven blacksmiths and cutlers, three goldsmiths, 
tw^o scabbard makers, and four dyers. The headmen arc Durvesh Khan, 
Sarwar Khan, Mulook Khan, Abdukahman Khan, Raim Khan, and Noor 
Khan. The amount of fighting men is five hundred. The Sayads are far- 
mers; the Wazeerees are independent, and are mostly herdsmen. They 
are at enmity with the neighbouring tribes, but internally 

Concord. 

uTiited. To the east are the Khataks, to the west the 

Gholaree Pass, to the north Dour, and to the south Tak. The cul- 

tivation is not at all proportionate to the supply of water ; the stream 
lliver. that runs to Tak has its rise here. To the west, in the Pass, 
is a very lofty and extensive black mountain, called Peer Karal, in 
Peci karal. which I was informed copper is to be found. Disputes 
betw'ei?n the neighbouring chiefs led to the mines of this mineral be- 
ing closed. The people also believe in the existence here of stones 
impregnated with gold. 1 much wished to visit this mountain, but 
was prevented by the cold, and want of a guide. Throughout the 

hills iron abounds, and tlnire must be no less than fifty or sixty manu- 

factories. The price of un wrought iron is 3 rupees Mehrabee the pucka 
maund. In Tak the Wuzeerees sell the quantity for 

IM’icc ot* Iron. 

4 and 4^ rupees. Merchants purchase it. from the 
Wuzeerees for 2;J and 3 rupees. Beyond the Peer Karal hill, coal is 
Coal, found, which is called “ Sang-i-momyie.” The method of 
extracting the iron is as follows : A pit is dug, about three and half 
Iron, feet in diameter, and the same in depth, the top of which is 
closed with a perforated cover of clay: over this is spread a coat of 
charcoal, which is made in great quantities in the neighbouring hills ; 
over this the stones containing the iron are heaped, being first broken 
small, and over them again charcoal is heaped ; round this heap five or 
six bcdlow's are applied. The iron falls through the perforated cover 
into the pit, from which it is extracted to be wrought before being 
sold. The iron in being wrought, loses three-quarters and five-eighths 
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AlcTzyes. 


of its weight. This process is alone undertaken by blacksmiths. 
The Wazeerees are divided into four classes; viz. Masaoodzyes, Ah- 
madzyes, Aleezyes, Bahlolzyes. The headmen of the Ah- 
iina zycs jj^j^j^yes are Bano Khan, Siiekh Bayo Khan, Paiiida Khan, 
Neko Khan, Kazim Khan, and Pasham Khan. The fighting men 
amount to four thousand. To the east they have the Khattaks, to 
the west the Masaoodzyes, to the north Kiiost and the Torees, and 
to the south Banrioo. The headmen of the Aleezyes are 

Al(‘('Zvcs. 

Mahomraed Asan Khan, Durvesh Khan, Sarfraz Khan, Ma- 
hommed Khan, Sayad Shah, Mulla Ghaib Khan, Khudadad Khan, Too- 
ran Khan, Wilayat Khan, Sarvvar Khan, and Hatim Khan. They mus- 
ter from four thousand to four thousand and five hundred fighting 
men. To the east they have Thattee, to the west Bannoo, to the 
north the Ahmadzyes, and to the south the Myanees. 

The headmen of the Bahlolzyes are Nasrat Khan, Sair Khan, 
, , Salamat Khan, Deerut Khan, Bazzul Khan, Alee Ma- 

Bahlolzycs. 

hummed Khan, Mulla Nadir Khan, Meer Allam Khan, 


Bahlolzyes. 


Dost Khan and Gul Rez Khan. They mustered three thousand and five 
hundred fighting men. To the east they have the Admadzyes, to the 
west Kaneegurain, to the north Dour, and to the south Thattee. 

29th iShawal. — Pr'Keeded nine kos to Manzakee, over a hilly road, 
through a jungle. It is situated betwe^en two streams, 

Muiizakec. o J b 

and consists of forty houses ; beyond the stream to 

the south, are other thirty houses. There is a water null in play. The 

headman is Mushkeeu Khan, by tribe a Shahookhel. Number of 

fighting men one hundred. They are at enmity with the people of 

Dour. 1 put up on arriving in a blacksmith’s shop. 

1st Zeekadah. — Travelled seven kos to Kamsar over a hilly road, 
and through a jungle. On descending from one of these hills, 1 
stopped for a short time on the borders of a stream, with the inten- 
tion of taking some refreshment, when 1 observed a party of four men 
advancing towards me ; fearing they might be thieves, 1 had recourse 
to my detonating powder, and placing some on a stone at my feet, 
awaited their approach, when they drew near, in attempting to rise. 1 
rested my walking stick on the powder, exclaiming Ya Allee mad- 
Thicvfs Alice.) The usual explosion ensued, and the 

thieves, for such I still suspect them to have been, ap- 
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proached me with great reverence, and requested that I would bless 
them by clapping them on the back. The head man of Kamsar is Noor 
Khan. The number of fighting men is eighty. They are at enmity with 
the people of Dour. The place is surrounded by hills, and is itself situated 
on an eminence. There are three Ilindoo shops. On arriving I put 
up at the mehman khanah, and introduced myself. They brought a 
bed for me, on which I seated myself. They then asked me if I had 
dined, I replied that 1 had now entered their country, (a hint that I 
depended on their hospitality,) one of them immediately rose, and 
brought some rice and butter milk. While I was dining, a Hindoo pre- 
sented himself, and complained that he had a wife, who had presented 
him with three children, but was dumb ; I suggested, that she must 

be possessed of a devil. He insisted on my accom* 

Dumb Woman. ^ , 

panying him home. This I did, saying that I would 

put a copper pice and a rupee into a vessel of water, and that one 

or the other would leap out ; if the former, he must distribute a fowl 

and some copper change in charity ; if the latter, a sheep. A vessel 

being produced, 1 proceeded, with the aid of my servant, to discolour the 

, water, in order to conceal the contents which coii- 

Jugglcry. 

sisted of a steel spring, confined by means of a piece 
of rock salt, on which I placed the rupee during my incantations. 
The salt of course in time melted, and the spring expanding, jerked 
the rupee out of the water. The sheep was accordingly given me to 
sacrifice, as well as the charmed rupee ; and in return, I gave the dumb 
lady a looking glass, in which she was punctually to look at herself, 
whenever threatened with a return of the dumb devil, which I assured 
them would either quit her after seven days, or seven weeks. 

3rd Zeekadah. — Proceeded to the valley of Dour, which is embosomed 
^ in hills. The cultivation is carried on by running streams. 

There are about one hundred, or one hundred and fifty 


Jugglery. 


different forts and villages in the valley. Three of the forts are 
large, the residences of the Malik. They are Thattee, Ismailkhel, and 
llyderkhel. 

The headman of Thattee is Mahommed Khaii, by tribe a Khattak. 

„„ . There are six hundred houses, and sixty-five Hindoo shops. 

The number of fighting men is one thousand. They are 
at enmity with the Wazeerees. To the east are the Ilasankhels, to 
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the west, the IJtmanzyes, to the north Khost, and to the south the 
Wazeerees. 

The headman of the Moosakhels is Alee Khan. The fort of Moosa.- 
khel and suburb contain seven hundred houses, and one 

hundred Hindoo shops. From Thaitee to Moosakhel is 

five kos. The number of fighting men is three thousand. They are 
at enmity with the Wazeerees. To the east are the Ilasankhels, to 
the west the Utmanzyes, to the north Khost, and to the south the 
Wazeerees. 

The headman of the Ilyderkhels is Kamal Khan. The town of 
Hyderkhel contains three hundred houses, and thirty* 
Hyderkhel. Hindoo shops. The country between Moosakhel and 
Hyderkhel is particularly fertile and well watered. The distance 
is six kos. There are two Sayads here, who are much looked up 
to. They are Furmals of Kaneeguram ; their names are Jawaher 

Shah and Ghareeb Shah. All disputes are settled in their presence, 

and they draw no contemptible revenue from the district. In every 
field in the valley, there is a tower built for its defence. They 
are much divided among themselves. The fighting men 
amount to two thousand. They are friends with the men 
of Khost and Bannoo, and enemies of the Wazeerees. 

There is a peculiar tribe in the hills of Dour, that shave one eye-brow, 

one mustache, and half the beard; and apply anti- 

Peculiar Habit. . i , j i i i 

mony with the finger above and below the eye, 

so as perfectly to disfigure their faces. The men of Dour assemble 

once a week, at an entertainment got up by subscription : every 

one attended by his catamite boy, and during the 
Disgustiug Custom. i . 

repast, the most disgusting attentions are paid to 

them, and most revolting caresses received from them. To the east 

are the Hasankhels, to the west the Utmanzyes, to the north Khost, 

and to the south the Wazeerees. The people of Dour are perfectly 

independent. The distance from Moosakhel is six kos. 

20th Zeekadah. — Proceeded eight kos to Usmankhel, which is a 

Usmankhel. dependency of Khost. The inhabitants who are rob- 
bers, live in hair tents, which are thirty in number. They pay no 
revenue. They are migratory. The road to this place is difficult and 
hilly. 
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Holy Character. 


Dost Mahummed. 


21st Zeekadah. — Proceeded twelve kos to Khost, having procured 

Khost. a guide over a difficult hilly road. The cultivation is carried 
on by running streams; but on account of the unquiet state of the 
neighbourhood, half the land is waste. There are three hundred and 
iifty houses, and thirty-five shops, The headman is Sahibzadah 
Ahmed Shah, [a holy character,] a descendant of Peer 
Dastgeer, Shakar Khan, Nooradeen Khan, Ismail Khan 
and Abdulla Khan. The fighting men amount to five thousand. They 
are at enmity with the Wazeerees. They are ryots of Dost Mahom- 
med Khan of Cabool. To the east are the Wazeerees, to the west 
the hills and the Jadrans, to the north the Toorees and the road to 
Kurarn, and to the south the Thattee hills. The revenue amounts 
to 30,000 rupees, of this sura 5,000 rupees are distributed to the 
Maliks, the remainder is given in jaghire to Alladad Khan, the son of 
Sarwar Khan of Tak, who sought refuge at Cabool, on losing his pos- 
sessions; and to whose son, Dost Mahommed gave a 
daughter in marriage. 1 presented the Sahibzadah 
with a penknife and a pair of scissors, and he in return furnished me 
with a guide. 

25th Zeekadah. — Return to Usmankhel, and retracing my steps via 
Ilyderkhel, on the 27th Zeekadah arrived at a town on the boundary 
of Baiinoo, the headman of which place is Dilasa Khan, surnaraed 
the Ghazee. 

The district of Bannoo is flat, and fertilized by running streams, 
partly from one which comes from Dour, and partly from the 
Kuram river. The district is highly cultivated. There are 
full four hundred, if not five hundred forts and villages in the district. 
The district is divided into four tappas, or rather five; viz. Eesakee, 
Meeree, Suryanee, Khamsee, and Chandookhel. 

The headman of Eesakee is Dakas Khan, and it is again subdivided 
into four tappas. The fighting men amount to four thousand. 
The revenue amounts to 22,500 rupees. The four tappas 
are Longarkhel, under Dakas Khan ; Nukradeenkhel, ditto ditto ; Sik- 
nadarkhel, ditto ditto ; and Shamseekhel, under Kalandar Khan, who 
resides at Kalandarkhel. Dakas Khan resides at Bazar, which is the 
B'dzai. capital of Bannoo. It contains five hundred houses, and 
eighty Hindoo shops, five dyers, and five blacksmiths. This place is 


Bannoo. 


Eesaken. 
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called Bazar, because all the inhabitants of Bamioo come here to 
market 

The headman of Meeree is Meer Baz Khan It is sub-divided 
Mccree. iott) six tappas. The fighting men amount to 3,000, and the 
revenue to 30,000 rupees. The six tappas are : — 

Kakee, under Shahbaz Khan. ; Obad, ditto ditto ; Hasaiikhel and 
Mamookhel, under Ilyder Khan ; Nasvvarkhel under Ghazee Khan and 
Ameer Khan ; Sarkee under Meer Baz Khan ; and Mandyoo under 
Alain Khan. 

The headmen of Suryanee is Dilasa Khan Ghazee. It is sub-divided 

Suryaiieu. into five tappas. The fighting men amount to three thou- 
sand, and the revenue to 25,000 rupees. 

The five tappas are : — 

Daood Shah, under Dilasa Khan Ghazee ; Mandahkhcl, under Ba- 
zeed Khan and Meer Kalam Khan ; Walakdeenkhel, under Zapt Khan ; 
Ghazeekhel, under Zahar Khan; and Hek-mis-kee, under Sekandar 
Khan. 

The headmen of Shamsee are Jangee Khan, Meerash Khan, and 
Jafar Khan. The fighting men amount to two thousand, 

Shamscp. revenue to 22,500 rupees. It is sub-divided into 

four and half tappas, as follow : — 

Barkhajaree-Sarkhajaree, under Janghee Khan and Jafar Khan ; 
Israailkhcl and Meerakhel, under Sirdar Khidr Khan ; Walcekhcl and 
Sikaiidarkhel, under Meer Wais Khan ; and Daree-De(*ree, under Nam- 
war Khan and Gada Khan. 

The half tappa Meetakhcl and Fattehkhel, under Sirdar Ameer Khan. 

The chief of the Chandookhelan is Sirdar Sher Mast Khan, noted 

Chandoohkelan. throughout Bannoo for his hospitality. Ahmed Khan, 

Refuge, the ex-chief of the Eesakhels, has sought refuge here. 

Dakas Khan is, however, the chief of the greatest note in Bannoo. 
The number of fighting men is four thousand. This district is much 
deserted, on account of the Sikhs levying three- sixteenths of the pro- 
duce as revenue. 

The cultivation of the district consists of turmeric, sugar-cane, 
rice, cotton, wheat, barley, and juwaree 

The inhabitants of Bannoo, denominated Bannoowals, are friends 
with the people of Dour, and enemies of the Wazeerees. They have 
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also, to a great extent, feuds among themselves; and are ryots of 
Runjeet Singh, but very unsteady ones; and their revenue is gene- 
rally collected by large detachments. To the east and north are 
the Khattaks, to the west the Wazeerees and Dour, and to the south 
the Murwats. 

1 remained on the boundary of Bannoo two days, and at Chandoo- 
khel three days ; the distance between the places being five kos. 

2nd Zeehijjah. — From Zakookhel Chandookhelan, proceeded eight 
kos to Umarkhel, a dependency of Murwat, over a sandy 
road, with the exception of the two first kos. The place 
contains thirty mat huts; their drinking water is two kos distant. 
The cultivation depends on rain. Each house subscribes a vessel for 
the mosque and for strangers. 

3rd Zeehijjah.— Proceeded to Murwat to the village of Lakkee. 
Lakkce. The cultivation depends on the rain. This is the principal 
town of Murwat. A small portion of the Kuram river is applied to 
cultivation. There are three tribes of Murwats. 

Bahram, under Feroz Khan and Muhablat Khan, resident of Ghuznee- 
Bahram. khel ; amount of fighting men two thousand. 

Dreplarah, under Noora Khan and Allaiyar Khan, resident of San- 
gookhel and Asakkhel ; amount of hghting men two thousand. 

Moosakhel, under Ilyder Khan, resident of Adamzye, and Cash- 
meer Khan, resident of Walee ; amount of fighting men one thousand 
and five hundred. 

The former amount of the revenue of Murwat, in the time of the 
Revenue. Sadozyes, was 18,000 rupees, and in the time of the Nawabs 
of Dera, 50,000 rupees. 

The town of Lakkee is situated in the division of Bahram ; but the 
Lakkee. whole three divisions dispute about their claims to it. The 
Maliks of Lakkee are four in number; viz. Deewaua Khan, Gouhar 
Khan, Jahan Khan, and Alam Khan. The town of Lakkee is composed 
of four hundred houses and twenty shops, three dyers, and two black- 
smiths. They are now ryots of Runjeet Singh, but compulsory ones, 
and their revenue is only collected by detatchments of Sikh troops. 
They are friends of the Bannoowals, and enemies of the Wazeerees. 

Proceeded on leaving Lakkee to Lachee Teeree, a dependency of 
Lachee Toerce. Cohaut, under the rule of Runjeet Singh, a jaghire 
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On arriving at Makhad, two men of llajah Suchet Sifigk’s came to 
demand two boats for crossing the troops, — in which, towards evening, 
1 embarked with them. Gouhar Singh, of Find Malik A manat, witji 
forty sepoys, kept guard on one of the gates of Makhud. The head 
man is Abdulla Khan, an Afghan, of the tribe of Saghuree, who can 
muster four thousand fighting men. 

5th Ramzan. — Proceeded by water to Karabagh, which consists of a 

, fort and a suburb, situated at the foot of the salt range. 
Karabagh. ^ 

There are three thousand houses and three bazars, 
containing one hundred shops. On the hills are two towers, which 
command the town, under Allaiyar Khan. The revenue derived from 
the salt is appropriated by Rajah Suchet Singh. There are twelve 

saltpetre manufactories, the amount of the revenue 
Saltpetre. ^ 

from which is 12,000 rupees; which is given in jagire 
to Malik Allaiyar Khan, by tribe a Satkal Awan. lie could collect one 
thousand five hundred fighting men. They are friends with the men of 
Teeree and Sagharee, and enemies of the Khataks. To the East is Saee- 
wal, to the West Eesakhel, to the North Shakar Darra, and to the 
South the river Indus. The revenue paid to the Sikhs is 5000 rupees, 
ten horses, and twenty camels. Rajah Suchet Sing’s force had proceeded 

to Katkee, a fort of Ahmad Khan, situated in a valley. 
Kevenuft. ^ 

The Khan, on hearing of the advance of the Sikh 

force, fled, and sought refuge in Bannoo Daman. The Rajah, finding 
the place vacated, returned, and took possession of the fort of Eesakhel. 

I intended proceeding hence by water to Dera Ismail Khan, and 
thence to Tak by land ; the Meerza became aware of this inten- 
tion, and not liking to accompany me, left at night, and proceeded, 

, 1 supposed, via Shakar Darra and Cohaut, to his 

home at Peshawar. I was much annoyed and dis- 
tressed at his disappearance, until I was fortunate in procuring another 
writer, an Afghan, in whose company 1 marched, with the Sikh force, 
towards Dera Ismail Khan. I remained three days at Karabagh, alias 
Baghan. During this time news reached the Rajah, that Alladad Khan, 
the son of Sarwar Khan, joined by the Wazeerees, had advanced on 
Tak ; and that the Sikh garrison, leaving the fort, prepared for the 

. attack, which proved successful, and the Sikhs 

insurrection. 

suffered a signal defeat. The town was taken and 
• 4 G 
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plundered, and finally evacuated, as the people of Tak would afford 
no assistance to Alladad Khan and his Wazeeree allies. On receiving 
the intelligence, Itajah Suchet Singh, instead of proceeding to Bannoo 
Daman after Ahmad Khan, turned off to Tak, having sent for the two 
guns he had left at Karabagh. On arriving within one march of Tak, 
the Rajah received confirmation of Alladad Khan having retired to the 
Wazeerees : he therefore fell back on Eesakhel. 

9th Ramzan. — Reached Eesakhel, which is the name of a district ; 


the village being called Zakokhel. It has a fort and 
Ziikokhcl. ® 

seventy shops. The tribe could collect three thou- 
sand fighting men. The cultivation is carried on from the river. The 
chief is Ahmad Khan. To the east is the river Indus, to the west 


the Murwats, to the North Karabagh, and to the South Khusoor. They 
are friends with the Sawan Wazeerees. The revenue is 30,000 rupees. 
10th Ramzan. — Proceeded to Umarkhel on the road past Bandah 
Umarkhol. Saiyadan, — a collection of wooden and thatched houses. 

At one kos beyond this, the Kuram river falls into the Indus. I 
forded the former, which in some places is knee, and 

Kiiram Uivcr. 

in others waist deep. On the other side of the river is a 
quick-sand ; on one side are the hills and the road to Kot-i-kahree, 
which is so narrow, that only one horseman can pass at a time. The 
Sikh force and guns were at Kot-i-kafirce. 

An Afghan chief, by name Shah Walee Khan, a Nyaze, was accom- 
Munler ufau ad- Ponying the Rajah: he was a brave man, and had 
hcreiit. performed good service. Suchet Singh however, 

got suspicious and afraid of him, and under pretence of getting him 
to look out for a guii road, sent him with a party of Sikhs, who, in 
compliance with their secret orders, murdered him on the road, as he 
was saying prayers, having dismounted for a time for that purpose. 
The Rajah then set out for Tak, by the Kuram valley. News was 
brought that the Khan had been killed by the Afghan Ghazees, who 
were in rebellion against the Sikhs, and prowling about. The Rajah, 
in great apparent distress at the intelligence, ordered the body imme- 
diately to be sent for, and buried. There are two forts at Kot-i-ka- 


firee, both in ruins; one below, and one on the 
hill: from one kos beyond the hill, TJmarkot becomes 


visible. The place consists of about a hundred houses, and two Hindoo 
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shops, situated beneath a hill. To the West is Dera Ismail Khan, to the 
East Eesakhel, to the North hills, and to the South the river Indus. 

11th Ramzan. — Proceeded seven kos to Khusoor, a place inhabited 
by Afghans, who muster one thousand fighting men, 
under Ilassan Khan, by tribe a Khusoor. There are 
five hundred houses, and eight shops. The cultivation depends partly 
on the rain, and partly on the river. To the West are the hills, to the 
East the river Indus, to the North Eesakhel, and to the South Baloot- 
i-Hazrat-i-Shah Eesa. The revenue of Khusoor amounts to eight 
thousand rupees. The inhabitants are friends with the Murwats, and 
enemies of the Eesakhel. Two kos from Umarkhel is the shrine of 
Shah Baloot, the road to which place is through jun- 
gle, abounding with date trees. There is a gun 
road along the river. At the shrine there are many fine trees, and a 
tank, stocked with duck. 

12th Ramzan. — Proceeded to Dera Ismail Khan, which place need 

not be described by me, as it was visited by Capt. 

Dera Ismail Khan. .u t i i i 

Burnes, on his voyage up the Indus. I here met a 

servant of his proceeding to Bombay, in charge of a flock of sheep. 

13th Ramzan. — Proceeded four kos to Bandali-i-Saiyadan, over 


Shah Baloot. 


Bandah-i-Saiyadan. good level ground. 

1 4th Ramzan. — Travelled six kos to Kot, over a good level road 
Kot. without water. 

15th Ramzan. — Proceeded seven kos to Mandye ; sometimes over a 
Mdndye. level road, and at times over rising ground. The 
amount of fighting men in the neighbourhood is two thousand, under 
Gul Khan and Jahan Khan. There are seven hundred houses and 
fifty shops. The revenue is included in Karachee. To the west 
are the Suryanees, to the East Dera Ismail Khan, to the North 
the Murwats, and to the South the Myankhels. The inhabitants 
are Gandapoors, of the tribe Barakhel, who are enemies of the Surya- 
nees. On arriving, I introduced myself to Jahan Khan. In the. 
course of conversation, he expressed his desire to procure some white 
** kushtah” of copper. This 1 showed him how to make, much to his 
delight, and he gave roy companions three coarse shalakees, one piece 
of karbas, one maund of raisins and jalghozas, and two seers of Canda- 
bar tobacco ; which latter was a most acceptable present. 
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19th Ramzan. — Travelled six kos to Karachee, a place inhabited by 
Barakhels, amounting to six thousand fighting men. The place 
' • * contains one thousand and five hundred houses and two hundred 

shops. There is a large grain exchange on Matidye here. There is a 
wall one and a half guz and high, round Karachee, through which there 
are numerous thoroughfares. There is a large tower in the town. The ^ 
cultivation depends on the rain. The inhabitants are at enmity with 
the Suryanees, and reciprocal forays are constantly carried on. To 
the south toward the hills, are the Shekhaus and Zargauees, and two 
hundred houses of fakeers, where the cultivation is carried on 
with running water. The headmen of Karachee are Alee Khan and 
Gul Mahammad Khan. To the cast is Dera Ismail Khan, to the south 
the Myankhels, to the north Usturana, and to the west the hills. The 
revenue under the Sikhs is thirty thousand rupees. During my 
stay, the Sikhs wanted to increase it to 50,000 

Increase of lie venue. 

rupees. The above two headmen proceeded to 
Lahore, to lay a protest before the Maharajah. Two rupees a load is 
levied here from each merchant’s camel. I had a letter of intro- 
duction to Alee Khan, from his younger brother Jahan Khan of 
Mandye. On iny arrival at Karachee, Alee Khan came to see me, 
and treated me with great respect. After my interview with him 
was over, I took up my (juarters in the mosque, where I tried to settle 
myself to sleep, not feeling inclined to eat from excessive fatigue. 
While tny companions were satisfying their hunger, and I was 
yet awake, a man and woman presented themselves at the mosque 
door, wishing to see the fakeer that had arrived. On enquiring the 
Untimely visit. cause of this untimely visit, the man inform- 
ed me he had a young wife at home, possessed of a devil, which he 
entreated me to cast out. 1 promised to do all I could in the 
morning; they went home, and returned with an entertainment of 
bread, ghee aud curoot. In the morning, the Pesh Nimaz,” or clerk 
;iiid the people came to the mosque to prayers ; I was kicked up out of my 
sleep, to join them. 1 arose, and made my ablutions ; but not knowing 
the proper positions for the Sunnee ritual, I was very nervous. 

^ I however got through the ceremony, by copying faithfully 
the man who stood next me. After prayers, I was taken by my friend 
of the preceding night to his house, to cast out the devil. By this 
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time I had become known in the village, and the people came to me 
in crowds, especially women, some begging for charms to increase the 
attention of their husbands, others for charms to get them husbands,; 
upon others I spat, at their request, to cure cutaneous diseases. Towards 
evening, they brought me the woman possessed of the devil, whom 1 pro- 
^ ceeded to cure, [God pardon me,] in the following manner; Wrapping 

up some of the detonating powder in a paper, 1 gave 
Casiting out a Devil. . , . , 

It to my servant to keep ; then sending for the wo- 
man, and wrapping up in a piece of paper a small quantity of ashes 
in the presence of the people assembled, 1 gave it to my servant to 
give her, that she might deposit it in an old grave-yard for the night. 
I had of course before given orders to my man, to give the woman the 
detonating powder, instead of the ashes. The woman implicitly fol- 
lowed the instructions, and next morning returned with the paper, 
accompanied as usual, by many people. I then ordered the woman 
to place the ashes on a stone, and putting a rod of iron into her hand, 
directed her to watch a sign from me for striking the ashes ; I then 
commenced vehement incantations, becoming very excited at times, 
until at the given signal, the ashes were struck, and a loud report, as 
of a matchlock, succeeded, when I ended by exclaiming, I have shot 
the devil ; now you are cured.'* The populace were astounded, 
and loaded me with their attentions. I remained three days at Kara- 
chee, and on my departure, presented the woman with a looking' glass 
I had purchased for two rupees, telling her to look at herself in it, when- 
ever the devil felt again inclined to return. To the east of Karachee is 
Dcra Ismail Klian, to the west the hills, to the north Usturana, and 
to the south Tak. 

23rd Ramzan. — Proceeded seven kos to Rohree, a place contain- 
ing eight hundred houses and three Hindoo shops. The 
fighting men amount to one thousand. The cultivation is 
carried on with running water. To the east is Dera Ismail Khan, 
to the west the Hills, to the north Karachee, and to the south 
Tak. The headman is Mahammad Raheem Khan, by tribe a Barak- 
hel. The inhabitants are enemies of the Suryanees. The houses 
are in a fort, and the ruler distributes justice on a low platform 
outside. On arriving, he refused me entrance, and I put up at a run., 
ning stream near at hand, and having cooked a pillau, invited the 
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governor to join us : upon this he insisted on my occupying a seat 
near him and partook of the fare, and in the evening sent me a 

Igaf or coverlid ; under ivhich, owing to its inhabitants, I got no 
rest. 

24th Ramzan. — Proceeded nine kos to Tak. The chief Alladad 
Khan, who was then an exile, is by tribe a DoulatkheL In 
his late incursion, he burnt all the neighbouring villages. 
At Tak [i-Sarwar Khan] I found the following Sikh force ; viz. Jemedar 
Mahommed Hashan, and one hundred sowars, and five zambooraks. 
Chet Singh Kumedan with a like detachment. Lena Singh, with one 
hundred ghorahchars. Saidar Ram Sing, with a like number, one hun- 
dred other ghorahchars, dispersed in small bodies ; six hundred infantry 
of the regiment of Futteh Singh Aloowala, one gun. Nadir Alee 
Khan, Baloch Khan, and Mayan Khan, with forty horse, besides other 
footmen. 

There is a smaller fort within the fort of Tak, called Nariuj Kilah, 
within which there are three wells : and inside the outer 
fort gate are seven guns and twenty-five zambooraks, all 
manned. Guns can be mounted on all the four bastions of the Narinj 
Kilah, to receive which, there are “ damdamas.’* The breadth of the 
wall is four guz. There is an alampana” or fausse braie, and a ditch, 
nine guz broad. There are two gates to the Narinj, one to the east 
near a garden, another to the west. There are seven gates to the 
outer fort, called respectively, Nourang, Peer Dastgeer, Haz- 
rat Eesa, Sarbanan, Mooree, Panch Tanpak, aud Maranee. The 
fort is surrounded by gardens, around which again there is a wall 
having three gates. Three sides of the fort are surrounded by broken 
inaccessible ground. The only good approach is from the direction 
of Dera Ismail Khan. The Doulatkhels amount to two thousand 
fighting men, and are enemies of the Wazeerees. In the whole coun- 
try of the Doulatkhels, there are two running streams ; one called Tak, 
the other Kamal. To the east is Dera Ismail Khan, to the west Da- 
raban, to the north the Myanees and Wazeerees, and to the south 
the Gandapoors. The road from this to Cabool is almost impassable, 
from fear of the Wuzeeree plunderers; the general road taken by the 

Luhanee aud other merchants, is from Daraban. The 
Road to Cabool. .... . , . . mu 

cultivation is carried on by running streams. Ine 
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revenue in the time of Sarwar Khan, was 23,000 rupees. The pro- 
duce no doubt amounted to 200,000. It now costs 
Value to tbo Sikhs. , n., , i i 

the Sikhs more than it is worth. 

The fort of Fattehgur is dependent on Tak, and is a very strong 
place, situated on an eminence. It belonged to Alladad 

Fattehgur. entrusted the command to Anayatulla Khan, 

one of his most trustworthy men. On the Sikhs gaining possession 
o£ Tak, this man surrendered his trust to them, and was again install- 
ed in the command. The fort is situated to the west of Tak, at the 
entrance of a valley. The inhabitants of the neighbourhood are Mya- 
nees. The fort is surrounded by a fausse hraye and a ditch, nine guz 
wide ; two of the bastions are fitted for bearing guns. There are two 
wells inside. The inhabitants do not amount to more than two hun- 
dred. To the east is Tak, to the west the Myanees, to the north 
the Gandapoors, and to the south the fort of Thattee. 

5th Shawal. — Travelled six kos to Mameer, a place containing 
twenty-five houses, situated at the base of a hill. 

M ameer. 

The inhabitants are all robbers. It is a dependency 
of Tak. These people act as guides to the Myanee and Wazeeree 
robbers, who make excursions into the Tak territory, and receive a 
share of the plunder. As the main road to Shinkee was impassable, 
being infested by thieves, I determined on going in company with 
ray new Persian writer, a man of Alladad Khan’s, and a guide procured 
from Mameer, by a hill bye-road to Bandah-i-Saiyadan, where I arrived 
on the 6th Shawal. — There is a shrine here of Shekh 

Bandah-i-aaiyadan 

Kalamkar, and the Wazeerees bring offerings of wheat, 
and heap it on the ground, and no thief is bold enough to steal any of 
it. The Sayad alone, in times of scarcity, when they cannot procure it 

. „ elsewhere, make indents on the store. The road is 

Sacred Granary. 

hilly, and for some distance through a defile. There 
are fifty houses of Sayads. On arriving, I put up in the mosque, where 
one of the Sayads brought a son of his to be cured of a cataract in the 
eye. This I promised to do, if he would allow his son to accompany 
me to Shingee, which he did. The length of the stage was seven kos. 

7th Shawal. — Proceeded six kos to Chandoulah, over hills through 

, , . defiles, and crossing a stream that flows from Kanee- 
ChanUoulah. ° 

guram to Tak, at least twenty times. The place is 
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situated at the entrance of the Wazeeree valley, and contains about 

one hundred houses. I took up my quarters in the mosque as usual ; my 

writer had an acquaintance here who entertained us. The hills abound 

with iron, that the people work and take to Kot-i-Singee. 

Hth Shawal. — Set out with the intention of proceeding to Aleekhel. 

The road was through jungle, defiles, and over hills. On arriving 

at a stream I halted, and made preparations for cooking, when a 

party of six men, apparently robbers, presented themselves, and par- 

, , took of the fare, and smoked our chillums. They 

Meeting with Itohberb. 

then questioned us as to our homes, and the object of 
our journey. I replied, that we had come from Mecca, and were pro- 
ceeding home to Baghdad. They then asked what we had with us. 
I replied we were poor Ilajees, and had nothing but a few medicines. 
These they requested to see. On my complying with their request, the 
English writing on the packets attracted their attention, and demanded 

what the strange character was. I replied that they 
Discovery. ° r j 

were marks of my own invention, and mere help to my 
memory, marking the different medicines. They became suspicious, and 
opening my bundle, extracted the articles that pleased them most, such 
as penknives and scissors. They then bound us and took us to Khel-i- 
Masaood, beating us all the way', and on our arrival, sent for the village 
Akund and shewed him the inscriptions, lie immediately decided .that 
we were Feringecs, in which opinion the Akhund confirmed them also, 
on reading the notes of the road my Persian writer had. We were very 
badly treated during our captivity, which lasted twelve days, and were 
daily threatened with death. They endeavoured to 
Captivity. make my companions give evidence against me, by 
beating them apart, and promising them freedom if they would confess. 
During their punishment, they would allow I was a Feringee, but when 
it ceased, declared only I was a fakeer. When we were alone, I warned 
my companions not to peach, as we should certainly all be killed. A 
man of Kheli Masdood went one day on an errand to Kot-i-Singee, the 
head-man of which place was Dilasa Khan, w'ho on enquiring the news, 
was informed, that some Feringees had been discovered and confined in 
his village, and th(*y were thinking of killing them. Dilasa Khan being 
a great friend of the late Mr. Moorcroft, on hearing this, immedi- 
Mr. Moorcroft. ately set out, and arrived where we were confined, 
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of Sul tain Mahomnied Khan Barikzye. There are only four salt mines 
Saltmines- jji the whole Khattak country: two in the district of La- 
chee, called INlalgeen and Cheena, and two in that of Teeree ; tlie 
salt from the latter is black and mixed with small pebbles. That of 
tiie Laciiee rainos is of a superior quality. The district of Lachee is 
farmed by Saidan Shah, for 22,000 rupees. In the district are in- 
cluded the mines, Ismailkhel, Meer Ahinadkhel, and Mulgeen. The 
pay of Saidan Shah is five thousand rupees, and his jaghire is in Cohaut 
ill the district of Slier Khan. He has in his employ twenty horse- 
men. 

The mines of Chotara are known by the name of Maheekhel and 
Karz Kurooz, and are farmed by Shahbaz Khan, Akarkhel of Teeree, 
the capital of the Khattuk country. 

The price of salt in Teeree and Chotara is twelve ass loads, or eight 

bullock loads for one rupee of the Sultan Mahoinmed Khan's 

Salt. ^ ^ ^ 

coinage; ten pice is levied on every bullock load, and eight pice 

on an ass load ; one pice the load is levied by the miner. 

One-fourth of the government duties on Lachee salt is given in pay 
to Maliks Nadir and Bahadur, who superintend the whole districts of 
Khurin and Thattee. In the winter, Afghan merchants export thou- 
sands of camel loads of this salt to Cabool, Jelalabad, Feshawur, and 
Bajour. 

The salt of Chotara is exported only to Bunoo, Khost, Murwat, and 
Exportation. the Derajat. 

The fighting men of Lachee amount to three thousand. Two kos 
Napiha. from Lachee are three hillocks of 3"ellow earth, in which 
arc flat flakes of stone, which burn. There arc also two springs of 
naptha. 

Teeree, which is the capital of the Khattak country, has a fort with 
four bastions, which is situated ou an eminence. It was repaired by 
Sirdar Attar Singh Aloowalya, wdio conquered Cohaut, The whole 
of the district of Teeree is managed by Shahbaz Khan, son of Sadullah 
Khan, Akorkhel, who has farmed it from Sultan Mahomiued Khan, 
for 30,000 rupees. Uis own pay being 3,000. He furnishes one 
hundred and ten horsemen. There are three lappas dependent on Tee- 
ree ; viz. Darra Barak, Chotara, and Shakar Darra. The fighting men 
of Teeree amount to three thousand. 


4 
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The cultivation depends on the rain, and their drinking water is 
from a spring, which becomes brackish soon after issuing from the 

.(joitro. ground. The men and women here are all afflicted with 
the goitre^ which they say, arises from the salt quality of the 
water. 

The people all dress in red. They are gradually, under the rule of 
Shahbaz, beginning to reinhabit the suburbs of the repaired fort, called 
Narinj, whicli contains one hundred houses ; the other old fort contains 
one hundred and fifty. 

On arriving at Teeree, I put up in the mosque, when shortly after, 
a very good looking w^onian presented herself, bringing with her bread 
and halwah, which slie presented to me. Then taking hold of my 
skirt, begged me to attend to her petition. This was to give her some 
charm, to attract the attentions of her husband, which had 

Charm. 

for the past six mouths been divided among his other wives, 
to her entire exclusion. I ordered the Persian writer to make out the 
necessary charm, and gave it to her, as well as a piece of sugar-candy, 
which I charmed by whetting it with my saliva, while I repeated sup- 
posed incantations over it. This she W'as to give her husband to eat. 
Whether he w'as pleased with the perhaps unusual attention and 
fondness of manner of his wife, or how it was, I know not; but she 

Success, returned to me *116x1 morning, with a present of a sht^ep, 
much pleased with the effect of my charm. 

My fame for charms soon spread, and fearing that I should have 
hosts of female applicants, and that some of my charms might not 
prove so efficacious as tlie first, I was glad to take my depar- 
ture. 

On leaving Teeree, at the distance of three kos at the entrance 
of the Darra-i- Barak, is the ruined fort of Rajnagar, generally known 
as Shah bazar. It is of a square construction, situated cn 

Kajna^ar. eminence, and has a very large tank inside. The 
position is a very strong one. Coal is found in the Darra-i-Barak 
in the bed of the ravine, by digging. It is brought here by 
floods, and there is no bed of it. To the east of Rajnagar is 
the Lachee road and the Darra-i-Barrak, to the west the Darra-i-khat- 
tak, to the north the Khattaks, and to the south the Khattaks, Shnkar 
Darra, and Brighan. 
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Leaving Lakkee, I proceeded seven kos to Latamar ; a dependency 

Latamar. of Cliotara, over a bad road, witiiout water. The headman 
is Daraz Khan. 

From Latamar I proceeded seven kos to Karak, over hills and 
Karak. through defiles ; drinking water is procured from a spring, 
which turns brackish at three or four paces from where it leaves 
the ground. The headmen are Sangee Khan, Danial, and Darab 
Khan. This place is pleasantly situated in a valley. On arriving, 
1 put up as usual at the mosque, when two men, father and son, pre- 
sented themselves, and requested my aid in the following matter: — 

The son had sold a cow for 20 rupees and given the 
Complaint of Theft. , . i 

money to his mother, who said it was lost, and he 

wanted to know, whether his mother, sister, or wife, was the thief. 
I enquired if any one else had been in the house. He replied in the 
negative. I enquired of the mother, where she had laid the money? 
Conjuring. She replied underneath the clothes. I then proceeded to ar- 
range my conjuring apparatus of the bowl of discolored water and steel 
spring ; and writing the names of the five members of the family each on 
a separate slip of paper, confined each slip to a copper pice, by a layer 
of dough, and placed one of the pice on the spring. This in due course 
of time, by the process before described, was forcibly ejected from the 
bowl. Taking it up, and stripping off the dough, I proceeded to read 
the name. Then wisely shaking ray head, I said, “ Now I know the 
thief, who shall be exposed, if the money is not restored before 
Theft Jiscovered. morning.” At midnight, I was gently awoke by the 
complainant’s wife, who confessed to the abstraction of the money, and 
promised to do any thing, if I would not expose her ; at the same time 
she counted into my hands the missing 20 rupees. In the morning, 
when the husband came to see me, I presented him with the rupees ; 
saying, I had the greatest trouble in recovering them from the genii 
who had taken them away. Some of them were pressed on my accept- 
ance, but I refused them, in order to sustain my character; but the 
good people would not be content, until they had cooked and packed 
up two fowls for my journey, on which I was accompanied for two 
stages by the grateful owner of the rupees. 

From Karak I proceeded five kos to Meetakhel, over salt hills, 
Mei uklioi. The headman is Alladad Khan. 
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From M(^etakhfil I travelled six kos to Zamankhel, over salt hills 
Zamaiikhel. of a red colour. 

Thence I proceeded four kos to Kuharkhel, over salt hills and 

Kuhcirkhrl. tlironf^li a jungle, and the next day six kos to Teeree. 

From Teeree I proceeded five kos to Mameekhel, over a high Pass, 

Mamcckhel. impracticable for artillery. 

Thence I proceeded seven kos to Seemaree over a hilly tract; one 

Seemarcp. division of this place, Seemaree-i«Paiyeen, is dependent 
on Ilangoo. The headman is Mazulla Khan. From this place I had 
intended to visit Ilangoo; but my funds being expended, and hearing 
from Meerza Sam ad, the son of Meerza Abdu Raheem, who had come 
to collect the revenue for his master Sultan Mahommed Khan, that a 
Persian acquaintance of mine, by name Agha Mchdee Khan of Ispa- 
han was at Cohaut, I determined to proceed to that place, to procure 
his assistance. Meerza Samad entertained me with dancing and 
wine, the evening 1 staid with him. 

From Seemaree I proceeded six kos to Jabba, which is dependent 

Jabba. on Cohaut, over a high Pass, on the top of which is a tank. 
The whole of niy stay in Lachee and Teeree, amounted to nine 
days. 

12th Zechijjah. — Arrived at Cohaut, and proceeded to the house of 
Cohaut. loy acquaintance, Agha Mehdee. Here the Persian writer 
became clamorous for pay. I silenced him, however, with some trou- 
ble, by promising to return from Peshawur with the necessary funds, 
for wliich place and purpose I accordingly made my arrangements for 
starting. 

On arriving at Peshawur, I took possession of the manuscripts I 
Djfrrci-.sion to IVsha' Tak by the hands of my cossid, 

\Mir. whom I met here, and lost no time in making search 

for a fresh Meerza. I at last procured one, by name Safdar Shah, 
through the aid of Captain Burnes’ Cafila Bashee, a resident of Pesha- 
wur; who after a great deal of hesitation, lent me some money, and 
took the security of Safdar Shah’s father, that he would not desert me. 

Returning from Peshawur, I arrived at eight kos at Mitanee ; passing 
Mifjuipo. Bara-i-Kalan, and the following Momand villages ; viz. Ba- 
hadur, Mashookhel, and Ouzye, &c. over ground abounding in ravines 
and jungle. 
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From Mitanee I proceeded seven kos to Akhor, and put. up with Malik 

Akhor. Hakeem Akhorwal, by tribe an Afreedee, and a great robber. 
The road was stony and through defile. At the entrance of the defile are 
two ruined forts and a large tank. There is a large town here, erected by 
the Afreedees. One thousand rupees arc yearly levied here on salt. 

From Akhor I proceeded to Cohaut over a hilly road, and through 
a defile : the neighbourhood abounding with Af- 

lletuni to Cohaut. 

reedee villages, and put up with Agha Mehdee 
in the village of Myankhel, near the shrine of Ilajee Bahadur. On 
the road passed the village of Zarghoonkhel, where there is a large 
tank and four towers, one at each angle of the village, and four kos 
further on, passed the village of Torakee, which is situated on an 
eminence ; and then the Cohaut kotal or Pass, which is very difficult, 
especially of descent. On the top of the Pass is a tower, 

l^CiSSa 

nominally for the protection of the road ; but it is 
garrisoned by twelve men of the Afreedee tribe, who, although en* 
tertained and paid by the governor of Cohaut, are often themselves 
engaged in plundering merchants and travellers. At the bottom of the 
Pass is a second tower, garrisoned by twenty men. At Cohaut I dis- 
charged the former Meerza, having paid him up. 

Cohaut is divided into three tapppas, as follow : Bazeekhels, Samal- 
zy(*s, and Meeranzyes. 

Cohaut itself is included in the territory of the Bazeekhels. The 
fort of Cohaut, in which the governor resides, is of a square form having 
four bastions, and situated on an eminence There is a second fort, in 
which there is a dwelling house and reception room, over which is the 
mchman Ithanna. There is a tower in the fort at the tm trance and a 
covered well ; drinking water is procured from seven springs outside 
the fort; three of the springs gush out from near the Telee’s mosque. 
Bazar, and four from the vicinity of the Bazar, by which four mills are 
turned. There are fifty shops, four mosques, and two dharmsals. 

Cohaut has to the east the Afreedee country, the Torakees and 
Soorakees, and Khushalgar, to the west Hangoo, to the north the Pass, 
and to the south Lachee and Dour. 

The following are the neighbouring dependencies of Cohaut, entered 

Ni iirhbouriiifr Ue- into the daftars as Barigash-i-Paiyeen Jangal, under 
pondtiicies. Ziimau and Aslam. The cultivation is car- 
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Tied on by running water. There are one hundred and fifty houses. 
The fighting men amount to one hundred and ten. They are friends 
with the Sepas, and enemies of tiie Khattaks. 

Peerkhel, under Maliks Raz and Jafar. There are. one hundred 
Peerkhel. houses, and eighty fighting men, who are friends of the Sepas, 
and enemies of the Khattaks. 

Garee ]\ryankhelan, under Malik Nasarulla, contains fifty houses, 
(km-c Myankhelan. The cultivation is conducted with spring water. In 
this division, the shrine of Hajee Bahadur is situated, as well as a large 
mosque, and a well with a Persian wheel. The fighting men amount 
to one hundred. 

Bezadee, under Maliks Arsala and Siffat, contains one hundred 
Bczadec. houses, and eighteen shops, and turns out sixty fighting men. 

Meer Ahmedkhel, under Malik Mahmood, contains fifty houses, and 
turns out thirty fighting men. 

Shekhan, under Malik Sheraz, Afreedee, Zarghoonkhel, situated at 
Shekhaii. the base of a hill, contains eighty houses; and turns out fifty 
fighting men. 

Kaghazce and Nasratkhel, under Malik Noor. A number of other 
Kaghazee and Nas- villages have been deserted on account of the ty- 
ratkhol. ranny of Sher Alee, the former governor. The cul- 

tivation is carried on from the river. The above two khels contain 
fifty houses, and turn out eighty fighting men ; and are the jaghire of 
Ismail Khan, son of Jahandad Khan Popalzye. 

Mahommedzye, the; jaghire of Agha Mehdee is under Malik Bashar, 

Mahommedzye. and contains two hundred and fifty houses, and two 
water mills. The number of fighting men is 95. 

I paid a visit to the famous koh or hill of Ahad-i-Saboor, so much 
Ahad-i-Saboor. talked of by the people of Cohaut. It is situated 
on the road to the Samalzyes, and beyond Mahommedzye and Nasrat- 
khel. I had heard that there was an old inscription which no one 
could read, and went therefore prepared to copy it: also, that there 
were the ruins of an old square fort, with the remains of the stable, 
harem, and pillars of a throne. I went in company with a party 
Shah Kotah. from Cohaut to this hill, which is also known as Shah 
Kotal. The foot of the hill is covered with jungle. On the side 
of the hill is an opening or cave, and on the outside are two eta- 
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lactite looking pillars, the whole place evidently natural. The inscrip- 
tion alluded to, was nothing in uiy opinion but natural crevices and 
marks in the rock. On the hill are just perceptible, the remains of 
a very old fort. There is also a spring of water, and a large “ peepul” 
tree. Adjoining this hill, is the hill of Damchoor, which extends to 
the Pass of Cohaut. 

Bar is under Shahbaz Khan, and contains sixty houses and several 
vineyards. The cultivation is carried on by running water. 

Kamar Dand is under Gul Sher Khan, and contains thirty houses. 
Kaiuar Dand. The cultivation depends partly on rain, and partly on 
running water. 

Soorgal and Jabba are under Buland and Musaib, Zarghoonkhel 
Soorjral. Afreedees. The cultivation is carried on by water from the 
Kurarn river. The fighting men amount to oO. 

Jurma and Shapoor are dependencies of Garee Myankhel, the former 
Jarma and Shapoor. is nearly a waste ; and the surrounding jungle is very 
dense. 

Togh is under Mulla Ahmed and Kaim, and contains four hundred 
houses. The cultivation is carried on by a large canal from the Kurarn 
river. The fighting men amount to 160. 

Teeree Tang is under Malik Nasro, and contains two hundred 
I’eoroe Tang, houses, and turns out 70 fighting men. 

Khurmatoo is under Kurarn Sher, and is cultivated from the Kurarn 
Khunnatoo. river. The fighting men amount to 80 . 

Thattee and Maramzyes are under Malik Himmat, and contain 

I’liattce and Maram2>es. one hundred and twenty houses. There is 
a great portion of waste land. 

Kot-i-kandiyalee is under Maliks Akram and Aizam. It contains 

Kot-i-kandiyalec. one hundred houses, and 50 fighting men. 

Gaiidiyabee Killa, known as Zanjeer Kamar, is situated on an emi- 

Zaiijecr Kamar. tieiice, and is now in ruins. It is reported to have 
been built by the former Hindoo rajas. There are remains of bas- 
tions, a stable, and tank. Of the wonderful zanjeer, or chain, from 
which the place derived its name, there is of course no vestige. 

Siah is under Gul Mahommed. The cultivation is carried on from 
Siah. the Kurarn river. The number of fighting men is 60. 
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Tareekliel was formerly a dependency of Cohaut, it is now in- 
Tarcekhel. dependent. They are neighbours of the Afreedees. The 
(ighting men amount to 200. 

Gadakhel is under Shahzadah and Khanawadah. The cultivation 
GdclakhdI. depends partly on the rain, partly on canals. There 
are four hundred and fifty houses. The fighting men amount to 200. 
Dhoodah is under Mahboob. The cultivation depends on the rains. 

Ohoodah. There are four hundred houses, and SO fighting men. 
Shadeekhel, Kanial, Mandahkhel, Kotree and Muchkee are under 
Shadeekhel, &c. Malick Samad, &c. There are four hundred 
houses, and the revenue amounts to 6,000 rupees. 

The tappa of Bazee is under Nail) Gul Maz Khan, whose family for- 
liazcc-. nierly enjoyed the whole of Cohaut. lie is by tribe a 
Shakookhel. The revenue, including the customs, trades, and weavers 
and tax on herds amounts to 41,000 rupees, and the fighting men of 
the whole tappa amount to 1200. The people of Bazee are all Mus- 
selmen of the Bunnee creed. 

The tappa of Satualzye is inhabited by Sheah Musselmans, and is 
farmed by Sher Alee Khan, Izzatkhel, father-in-law of Sirdar Sultan 
Maiioiiuned Khan. The dependencies of Samalzye are as follow : — 
Monza Aleezye, under Ghulam Khan, is situated in a valley, having 
Aloozye. to the north, across the hills, the tribe of Sepa, outside 
the fort arc two hundred houses. The shrine of Myan Fatleh Shah 
is situated in the suburb of Koh. The fighting men amount to 80. 
Ustarzye-i-Paieen contains a mud fort. It has two gates, one to 
iJstai/ye. the east, the other to the west, and two hundred houses. 
The fighting men amount to 100 Ustarzye-i-Bala under Meerza, and 
contains a mud fort with two gates both to the north. There are 
one hundred and fifty houses, and the same number of fighting men. 
Kachee Bala-o-Paieen, under Muazim Sher, is divided into four 
Kacheo. mouzas, each containing :i mud fort, and two large towers, 
and from four hundred to five hundred houses, as well as vineyards and 
pomegranate gardens. The fighting men amount to 200. 

Marye Bala-o-Paieen, under Jafar Alee, is situated on an eminence, 
Min*}*'* having two hundred houses below, and 150 fighting men. This 
place borders on the Teera Pass, at the bottom of which are seven 
water-mills. The revenue of the whole tappa amounts to 22,00, 
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rupees nominally, the whole sum being seldom realized. Tlie people of 
Samalzye are noted for bravery ; the eultivatiori depends chiefly on the 
Kurain river. 

The tu}ipa of Meeranzye is a dependency of Ilangoo, as far as Tal- 

Meeranzye. i-Bulaiidkhel. From Cohaut I proceeded to Ustarzye and 
thence to Marye, where I took up my ({uarters in a mosque, where 
a man presented himself, saying, he had twi> wives, a grown-up son, 
and a daughter-in-law ; that he had committed some gold and rupees 
Theft, to the keeping of his senior wife, which had been lost, and 
requested me, as I was a fakeer, to ascertain who had taken it. 1 
accom})anied him home, where I found all the members of the family 
disputing and interchanging high words. 1 enquired of the master of 
the house which wife was youngest. lie replied — the one 1 have just 
married, and the management of the house is entirely in the hands of 
the boy’s mother. I asked him which he liked best. lie replied one 
has got old, and tlie other is pretty and young, what more need 1 say. 

1 requested that they should all assemble. On their presenting 
Conjuring. themselves, I wrote all their names on separate slips of 
paper, and folded them up separately, filling all with ashes ; but one, 
which 1 filled wdth detonating powder. I then gave a stone into the 
bauds of the Malik, and ordered him to strike each paper, as I gave 
the signal during my incantations. On the explosion from one of 
the papers ensuing, I pretended to read the name of the thief, allow- 
ing the party the night to consider, before being exposed. Towards 
night-fall, having occasion to go out, I was followed by the senior 
wife, w’ho taking hold of iny skirt, confessed she was the thief ; having 
Discovery, been driven to the act, in the hope of attaching suspicion to 
her rival, and thus, estranging her husband’s affections from her. She 
promised to return the articles, provided I would not expose her, and 
would do something with her husband, so as to induce him to visit 
Stipulation. her once a week. I promised this, and the articles were 
brought to me at midnight in the mosque. In the morning I sent for 
the husband, and presenting him with the missing property, enjoined 
him to treat his first wife with greater consideration. He after some 
disputation, agreed to visit her once a month. 

My digression from Cohaut to Peshawur, my return to that place, 
and my journey to Teera, occupied eighteen days. 

1 K 
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Jst Moliurrum. — Proceeded seven kos to Sultanzye in the district 
of Teera, passing the Barah river and the Koh>i- Boland 

Sultanzyes. 

pass, which is difRcult even for footmen. The sides of 
the hill are covered with jungle, and the cultivation is carried on with 
the water of the Barah river. There are three forts here, two belong 
to Band Alee Khan, Sultanzye Orakzye. The inhabitants are partly 
Sunnee, and partly Sheah Musselmans. The other chief is Alam Khan, 
Orakzye. The forts have all four bastions fitted to bear artillery. 
The fort in which Alam Khan resides is separate, and has a mehman 
klirnina above the gateway, a small gun, without shot or ammunition 
of any description, is also near the entrance. There are twenty-two 
Shaheens mounted on the bastions. The fighting men amount to 
Alam khan, six hundred who are independent. Alam Khan being in 
the employ of Sirdar Dost Mahomraed Khan, generally spends his 
time in Basoul, Jelalabad, and Cabool. He has eighty horses of his 
own, and receives 24,000 rupees pay. He has a jaghire in Basoul. 
In the times of the former Sadozye kings, the Orakzycs received from 
22,000 10 25,000 rupees a-year. They are friends with the people of 
Jamrood, Barakee, and Alam Guzeer, and enemies of the Abdul 
Azeezkhels and Maneekhels. To the east is the Bangash road, to the 
west Usmankhels and Istareekhels, to the north hills and the road to 
Peshawur, and to the south hills, and beyond them, the Hurbuz and 
Maneekhel. 

2nd Mohurrum. — Proceeded seven kos to Abdul Azeezkhel. The 
Abdul Azcczkliul. cultivalioii chiefly depends on the rain. There 
are five hundred houses. The headman who is also a holy man, is 
xMaddut Shah. Meer Maddat Shah, he is a/><?cr, or spiritual chief 
of the Sheahs of this neighbourhood. 

The inhabitants have separate forts, and muster 450 fighting men, a 
lawless set. They are friends of the Maneekhels, and enemies of 
Masree and Shekhan. 

This year, which was one of scarcity, wheat sold at four and half 
akahs the rupee, and juwar at five or six akahs [one akahs, seven Pesh- 
awur seers.] 

The inhabitants carry their hatred of the rival sects of Sunnees 
Sheealw. to ail inveterate extent, and during the ten first days 
of the Mohurrum, their penances are very severe. They fast the 
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days, and hold their meetings in the house of Maddat Shah, who has 
the most unbounded influence over his disciples, the Maneekhels and 
Abdul Azeezkhels. 

In these districts, apples, grapes, mun)erries, walnuts, pears, pome- 
granates ; in short all the Cabool fruits are produced in plenty. 

In the hot weather, the situation is peculiarly pleasant. To the east 
is Garee Rustam Khan, to the west Mustee and Shekhan, Mullakhel 
and Baramadkhel, to the north hills, and beyond them, the Afreedees 
and the road to Jelalabad, and to the south the Maneekhels. They 
have never paid revenue since the time of the Chaghatye kings. 

During my stay with Maddat Shah, I saw none of the assumptions 

Maddat Shah, that the Sunnces give him credit for ; but his disciples, 
certainly, are in some instances, beyond bounds in the homage they 
pay him. In their prayers, for instance, they ask forgiveness in his 
name and those of his children and forefathers. 

During my stay, my Persian Meerza who was a Sayad, made a 

mistake, which was nearly proving of serious con- 

Awkward mistake. __ , . , . 

sequence, lie one day seated himseli on the vacant 

cot of one of Maddat Shah’s sons. I overheard the bye-standers mat* 

tering a threat, that if he were not a guest, they would kill him for the 

insult. I explained, in extenuation, that my companion was a Sayad, as 

w'ell as my host. “ He may be,” was the reply, “ but for all that, he 

shan’t presume to sit on that cot.” 

The Bangashees perform the pilgrimage to Meshed. I have <ifleri 
Veneration, met them in Persia, and whenever the name of Maddat 
Shah is mentioned, if they are seated, they immediately rise, and 
press the forefinger of their right hand, half closed, first to their lips 
and then to their foreheads. 

Maneekhel is pleasantly situated in a valley. In the summer, this 
Maneckhel. place enjoys the best climate in all Teera. The cultiva- 
tion is carried on by spring and river water. The winter here is very 
severe; but the poor people find plenty of firewood near at hand. 
There are one or two mills on every canal. There are six hundred 
houses of stone and mud ; and the fighting men amount to 800. 
They are enemies of the Sunnees of Mastee and Shekhan. The 
Sheahs of the neighlmurhood are said to be descended from a con- 
Shamal and Karah. verted Hindoo, named Shamal, and the Sunnees of 
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one, named Karah. To the east are hills, to the west hills, and beyond 
them Bangash, to the north the Abdul Azeezkhels, and to the south 
hills, and beyond them Bangash. 

Baramadkhel is situated on an eminence, in a valley beyond 
Baramailkhel. Maneekhel. The inhabitants are Sheeahs. The cul- 
tivation depends on springs and water from the Teera river. There 
are one thousand houses of stone and mud, and 600 fighting men. 
They are friends with the other Sheeahs, and of course enemies of the 
rival Sunnee tribes. The chief men are Ghulam Khan and Moer Ahmed 
Khan, Orakzyes. To the east is Karnar, to the west Maneekhel, to the 
north hills, and to the south Samal. 

Usmankhel and Ferozkhel are inhabited entirely by Sunnees. The 
cultivation depends on the Teera river. Every village 

UsmanklK'l :uitl ' 

Krrozkhftl. has its separate mud fort. There are five hundred and 

forty seven houses. Usmankhel is to the north-east, and Ferozkhel to 
the north. There are no regular appointed Maliks. The man who en- 
tertains best is chief for the time. The fighting men amount to 4 or 500. 

In every village of Teera there is a Hindoo’s shop, and the Hindoos 
of both sexes in this district wear the same clothes as the Musselmans ; 
and therefore cannot be distinguished by a stranger at a glance. 
The fruits here are very fine in the summer. The inhabitants dress in 
loose trousers, confined at the bottom ; and in long shirts, 

Dress. 

sewn double and treble, reaching to the knee, and some- 
times to the ankle. Dark-blue lungees compose their head dress. 
The women wear rows of silver coins as buttons on their vests. 

Beyond Ferozkhel is Kilah-i-Gehrajgal in the Afreedec country, 
situated in a valley, of which the land is of a peculiar red 

(jchrajj^al. 

colour, and through which the Barah river runs as well as 
the road to Basoul and Cabool. I was directed by Major Leech to 
visit a place called Kajgurh, 1 never heard of any place nearer ap- 
proaching the name than this. To the east of Ferozkhel are the 
Zakhakhel Afreedees, to the west the Masteekhels, Shekhans and 
Mulllakhels, to the north the road to Cabool, and to the south the Abdul 
Azeezkhel. The inhabitants are iiidepeiideiit. On arriving near Usman- 
khel, I met a young woman proceeding to draw water; she enquired 

who I was, and received for answer from one of my men, 

Incident. oi • j 

that I was a fakeer of a saintly character. She invited 
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me to her liouse, where she presented me with a, ohilluru, some raisins, 
and jalghozas, paying me attentions that did not seem to excite the 
jealousy of her husband ; and at nightfall, brought a cot for me to’ 
sleep on. The unblushing overtures made by this woman in the course 
of the evening, and many other incidents on my journey, led me to 

, form a very poor opinion of the simplicity of the 
btate ol Moralb. ^ ^ m. i j 

country people of Afghanistan. They seem far to 
surpass the towns-people in the looseness of their morals. 

LTstarzye borders on the Khyber and Basoul. Th(i inhabitants have 
U. tar. separate forts, amounting to twenty. There were for- 

merly three thousand houses. At pres(‘nt there are even 
more, some at tlie fort, and some at the top of the table land. The cultiva- 
tion depends jiartly on tlie rain, and partly on spring water. Tliere is 
no fixed Malik. He who entertains most is the best man, and possesses 
greatest influence. The fighting men amount to upwards of 3,000. 
They are very independent, and great robbers. They a^(^ of the tribe of 
Orakz}e. They are friends of the Afreedees, and (‘iieinies of the Abdul 
Azeezkhcls and Maneekhcls. They are, as might be expected, Sunneo 
Muss(dmans, To the east are the hills and the road to J*eshawur, to 
the north are the hills, and to the south are the Abdul Azeezkhels. 

Before my arrival at Ustarzyc, my fame as a fakecr had preceded 
me. Immediately after my arrival a man waited on me, and re- 
presented that he had a very beautiful daughter, who regularly every 
Sunday and Wednesday went mad, and sometimes struck hersclfj and 
Another d tv il Sometimes her relations; tliat she was engaged to be 
c.ibtout. married, and her intended had beeoine averse to the 
match ever since the commencement of these fits ; intrealing me to cure 
her. I became at a loss what to do, and what puzzled me more, was, 
that the day of my arrival was a Saturday and the next day tlie girl, as 
was her wont, had the mad fits ; and I was taken to the house and found 
her stretcht:d at full length, heaping abuse on all her relations. I 
soon discovered that she was shamming, and commenced operations 
accordingly. I drew a line on the ground around her, and wrapped some 
brimstone in a rag and gave it to my servant, while I covered my 
own head and commenced incantations ; telling the servant to light 
tlie rag, and apply it to her nostrils ; while 1 ordered the father to hold 
her firmly until I told him to release Jier, warning him, that if he did 
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so without my telling him, the devil, of whom his daughter was possess- 
ed, would kill her. On the burning brimstone being applied, she begged 
to be released in a sensible tone of voice. This I would not allow, 


until she spoke in the person of the possessing devil, and promised he 
never would return. 1 explained that it was necessary to give a written 
charm to prevent the return of the devil, and explained to the mother, 
that I wished to see the girl in private. On her being brought, I 
questioned her before the mother about the devil ; she replied, that as 
long as the fjAkeer (myself) remained, he (the devil) would not possess 
her ; but immediately on his (my) departure, he (the devil) would 
destroy her. After this, the mother motioned her daughter to depart, 
who refused, saying she would stay and wait on me. When we were 
alone, the girl told me the truth ; which was, that she had 

Disclosure. 

a lover, and played these tricks that the match with the 
young man to whom she was engaged, might be broken otf. I promised 
to aid her, and told her to get her betrothed to visit me. In the morn- 
ing the young man came and asked me to do all 1 could to cure 
his intended of her fits. I explained that if she got cured, the devil 
would attack him instead ; and proved it by my old apparatus of the 
bowl of dirty water and the steel spring, which ejected his name as 
the fated one. He was much frightened, and entreated me to point 
out a remedy. This I did by assuring him, he could never marry the 
“ possessed,” and live ; and that therefore, he had much better take the 
other sister, who was also marriageable. This, after sometime was, 
with my assistance, arranged. The successful lover, who had hitherto 
remained in the back ground, now visited me, bringing with him some 
cooked dishes. He afterwards accompanied me one stage as a guide, 
and I left Ustarzye wdth the satisfaction of having caused the hap- 
piness of two beings at no one’s expense. 

The cultivation of the Masteekhels depends on spring water. Their 
habitations are partly below, and partly on a rising 
ground. They have all separate forts, amounting to about 
twenty. The headman is Jemadar Misree. They amount to three thou- 
sand fighting men, and are friends of the Shekhans and Mullakhels, 
and enemies of Abdul Azeezkhels: and they are always armed night 


Hospitality. 


and day accordingly. This tribe and that of Shekhan 
are noted throughout Teera for their hospitality. To 
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whole ten the east are the Abdul Azeezkhels and Maneekhels, to the 
west the Aleekhels, Sherzyes and Mamoozyes, and to the south the 
hills. 

Shekhan extends to Naryab. There is no headman. The fighting 
Shckhan. men amount to three thousand. To the east are Abdul 
Azeezkhels, and to the west the Miillakhels and Alee Sherzyes. The 
Ismailzyes. cultivation of the Isinailzyes depends on the Samal canal, 
which runs towards Cohaut. It is divided properly into Akhel Rabia- 
khel and Ismailzyes. The headman is Sirdar Sayad Shah. They are 
friends of the Aleekhels. The fighting men amount to 1,000. To the 
east are the Alee Sherzyes, to the west Shekhan, to the north the 
Afreedees, and to the south the Tortareens. 

The Alee Sherzyes have six mouzas, and seven forts. The culii- 
AIpp ShLTzyps, vation chiefly depends on the rain. The headman is 
Mazulla Khan. The fighting men amount to 3,000. To the east 
are the Mamoozyes, to the west the Shekhans and Masteekhels, to the 
south Bangash, and to the north the Afreedees. 

The cultivation of the Mullakhels depends chiefly on the rain. 

There are six mouzas dependent. The ha\>itations are in 
Mullakhels. . ,, . , , ^ 

a valley. The chief man is Mulla Ahmed Orakzye. The 
fighting men amount to 700. To the east are the Aleekhels, to the 
west Abdul Azeezkhels, to the north the Shekhans, and to the south 
Bangash. 

The cultivation of the Mamoozyes depends on the Barah river. 
MjAmod/yps. There are thirty or forty forts under Mazulla Orakzye. 
The fighting men amount to 400. To the east is Chainkanee, to the 
west Masteekhels and Shekhans, and to the north the Afreedees. 

The Chamkanec Orakzyes inhabit the base of the Seefed-koh 
, range. Their cultivation depends on the rain. The 

fighting men amount to 3,500. The headmen are 
Noor Alec and Arsalla. They have internal feuds. To the cast is 
Teera, to the west are Kuram and Bangash and the Shrine of Lot, to 
the north Suefd-koh, and to the south the lulls I remained in Teera 
eleven days. 

The district of Kuzeer is in a vidley beyond the Maneekhel Pass, 

the descent into which is very difficult. There is a covered 

li^uzcer, 

tank of rain water near the top. The Pass is covered with 
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trees. The inhabitants are called Bar Mahoramedkhels. There are 
two forts on the plain, and three on the hill. The cultivation depends 
partly on springs, and partly on the rain. The people live in caves. 

The headman is Meer Ahrned Khan. The number of fight- 

Caves 

ing men amount to 400. To the east is Bangash, to the west 
the Maneekhel Pass, to the north the hills, and to the south hills, 
and beyond them the Bengash country. The inhabitants are partly 
Suiinees and partly Sheahs. The latter are disciples of Meer Ahmed 
Shah, who resides among the Abdulla Azeezkhels, 

Spiritual duel. 

and Myan Noor Shah, who resides at Maree, a de- 
j)endene.y of Cohaut. 

On arriving at Kuzeer I put up in the mosque, when an old man 
presented himself, and entreated me to pay a visit to his son, who was ill 
at home with dysentery. I assented, and found the young man much 
reduced, and a young interesting wife mourning over him. I admi- 
nistered some warm tea, with a little ginger to him, which seemed for 
a time, much to the delight of his friends, to revive him. His father 
accompanied me a stage as a guide. 

Buroonee is situated at the foot of a hill ; the inhabitants are part. 

ly Afroedees, partly Orakzyes. The Afreedees border 

Burooiiot; ^ ^ 

on the Khyber. The cultivation depends on the rains. 
There is no headman. They are friends of the Ferozkhels. To the 
east an? the Kukeekhels and Rabiakhel Afreedees, to the west the 
Afreedees, to the south the Ustareekhels, and Caree-i-Alam Khan 
Orakzyes. They are independent. 

13th Mohurrura. — Proceeded to llangoo, known as the tappa of 

^ ^ Meeranzye. The cultivation depends partly on wells, 

partly on running water. There are one hundred and forty 
houses, fifteen Hindoo shops, seven dyers and blacksmiths, and twenty- 
eight lungee weavers. Azeezulla Khan is hereditary chief of the 
Meeranzye tappa, and the authority of his ancestors extended to 
Naryab Tal and Bulandkhel ; but he is now a fugitive from the 
tyranny of Sultan Mahommed Khan. 

At present the chief men are Sadulla and Samad Bangashees. 
Haiigoo is farmed by Naib Darbarza Bangashee, a resident of Togh, for 
30,000 rupees. Out of this he draws his own pay, which amounts 
to 3,000 rupeees. lie has 60 horse and 730 foot ; and he sometimes 
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has as many as 1 10 horse for the revenue collection. Ilangoo is divided 

. into the followinff mouzas : Raisan Ibrahimz 3 ^e, Poodokhel, 
Division. 

Bazar, Malkhoora, Ragho, Garee Saiyadlia, Togh, Bandah- 
i-Shekhan, Bhookhel, Baukhounee, Bagdoo &c. &c. The inhabitants 
of riangoo are nearly all Sheeahs. There are six springs in the 
tappa of Meerazye ; three to the north, at the foot of a hill near the 
shrine of Meer Shah Tootee and Meer Shah Umar, and three to the 
south. In former times, the number of fighting men amounted to 
3,000. At present they do not muster 1,000. They are friends of the 
Khattaks, and enemies of the men of Naryab, Dar Samand, Tal, and 
Bulandkhel. To the east is the road to Cohaut, to the west the road 
to Mar^^ab, to the north hills, and beyond them Teera, and to the south 
the Khattaks. 

The Khattaks, Bangashees, and men of Teera, all wear grass sandals, 

Dress. aod the women go bare-footed. Hajrab yahood (lapis 

judaicus) and shadanij adasee (blood stone) are found here, near the 

shrine of Meer Shah Tootee. At this place I broke off another match, 

at the earnest entreaty of one of the parties, a pretty young girl, who 

declared she would destroy herself if I did not re- 

A iiother marriaf?e lease her from it, and thus her blood would be on 
broken ofl. 

my head. In the excess of hcjr gratitude, she tore 

her silver necklace off, and pressed it on my acceptance ; T however 

would receive nothing but a few roasted fowls. 

15th Mohurrum. — Proceeded seven kos to Kahee, which was for- 

Kahee dependent on Harigoo, passing two tanks on the 

road, and a .jungle of “ mazr^ and wild flow^ers of a 

yellow colour. The cultivation depends entirely on the rain, and they 

drink nothing but rain water. There are six hundred houses, and 

500 fighting men, under Azeeziilla Khan. They arc friends of the 

men of Naryab, &c. and at enmity with the Khattaks. To the east is 

the road to Ilangoo, to the west Naryab, to the north Teera, and to the 

south the Khattaks. The revenue formerly amounted to 240 rupees. 

Sometime after my arrival at the mosque a man presented himself, 

took hold of the skirts of my garment, and explained, that he was 

a “ shikaree f (slang for a thief,) and that he had been unsuccessful for 

sometime past in getting *\shihar'’ (game,) and now 
Pray for a Thiel. ^ fo o 

wanted my prayers for his better luck. I complied 

4 T, 
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with his request, covered in}' head, and muttered something. He imme- 
diately started to put my prayers to the test that very night. He was 
unsuccessful, and it came to my ears that he had declared 1 was a 
cheat, and would strip me on my next stage. 

1 started the next morning, and after proceeding some distance, saw 
Ke c I t friend of the last evening had kept his promise, 

and confronted me with three fellow-thieves. 1 lost no 
time, on his coming in sight, in placing some detonating powder on a 
stone ; on his commencing to abuse me as a cheat, 1 rested my walking 
stick, in rising, on the powder, saying at the same time, “ Whatever is 
done, is done by the will of God.” The usual explosion ensued, and 
the thief, in repentance, threw himself at myfeet. 

16th Mohurruin. — Proceeded five kos to Naryab, (known as Badah 

Ma yab cultivation of which depends on a running 

stream that comes from the direction of Teera. There are 
seven hundred houses, and sixty shops. There is here an extensive 
sale of horses and mules. The Wuzeeree unbeaten iron 

Mules. 

is sold for twenty- eight seers the rupee. It is beaten here 
and sold at twelve and fourteen seers. There is a mud fort, having 
two gates. A canal runs through the bazar. Near the gates is the 
shrine of a descendant of Myan Tahir Shah. The headmen 

fchrine. 

are Arier Khan and Nijabat, Badahkhel Bangashees. The 
fighting men amount to 500. They are friends of the Habiakhels, and 
enemies of the men of Zeemukht. To the east is Kahec, to the west 
Dar Saraand, to the north Teera, and to the south the Khattaks. The 
revenue, if enforced, amounts to from 900 to 2,000 rupees. 

17th Mohurrum. — Proceeded five kos by night to Dar Samand, 
D S I procured the company of two Hindoos, who were 

furnished with two guards, (Badrakas.) The Persian 
wTiter, who used always to lag behind; on this stage, as there w&s 
danger, to ray astonishment I observed running a- 

Anccdote of Meerza. 

head, with his shoes in his hands ; and only overtook 
him at the next stage. On inquiring the reason of his unusual activity, 
his reply was: “Fear is the brother of Death.” There are two or 
three mud forts in Dar Samand. There are two springs, one called 
Neelee to the north, and the other Gulab to the south, which springs 
from the Gulab hills. It is also called Regee. There are seven hundred 
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houses. The headmen are Bakar and Turabaz. The number of fighting 
men amount to 700. They are friends of tiie Zeemukhts or Tortta- 
reens, and enemies of the Khattaks. To the east is Naryab, to tlie 
west Tal, to the north the hills, and to the south the Khattaks. 

At this place, the Persian Meerza was nearly getting into a scrape, 

, . . „ from which I was only just in time to extricate him ; 

Indiscretion of ^ 

Meerza. having first recourse to admonishing him harshly. 

He had accepted the invitation of a mistress of one of the houses in the 
village to supper, after having written out for her a charm she re- 
quested, and I found him making himself quite at home in her house, 
and the intimacy gradually growing to an indiscreet extent. 

19th Mohurrum. — Proceeded six kos to Tal, known also as 13adah- 

Tal k:hel, which contains a square mud fort, having one of 
the bastions full to bear artillery. The cultivation partly 
depends on the Kuram river, which takes its rise in the Sufedkoh 


Kuram river ‘fountains, and passes through Kuram, Tal, Cohaut, 
Bannoo, and Murwat ; and partly on a spring to 
the north, called Sangroyah. There are seven hundred houses of Mus- 
selmans, thirty five Hindoos, and twelve shops. There is a great 
horse and mule market here. - There is a very large cave in the 
Zeeniukht hill, which has never been explored, which has a draught 
of air always issuing from it, which makes a noise like tlie turning 
of mill-stones. Near this, there is also an impression on the rock 
of the palm of a hand, of which there are so many known in Khora- 
san as “ Panjah-i-Shah,*’ and looked upon as the impression of the 
Panjah-i-Shuh kand of Ilazrat Aly. There are flint rocks near, 
on which are two shrines, one of Peer Shah, the 
other of Peer Umar Shah ; also an antimony mine of inferior quality, 
Antimony. however is exported to Multan. There are two Hindoo 

merchants at Tal. Better flint is to be procured, of a 
black colour, at a kos further off ; which however, is difficult of access 
on account of the Wuzeeree robbers. The headmen of Tal are Bha- 
hawadeen and Duranee, Badahkhel Bangashees. The fighting men 
amount to 600. They are friends of the men of Naryab, Kahee, and 
Kuram, and enemies of the Khattaks and Zeemukhts. To the east 
is the road to Dar Samand, to the west the road to Kuram, to the north 
the hills, and to the south the Kuram river. The inhabitants are 
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almost independent. They formerly paid to Sultan Mahommed Khan 
240 rupees a-year. When a force is sent (which seldom is) 2,000 
rupees is collected at once. 

20th Mohurrum. — Proceeded six kos, passing the Kuram river 

to Bulaudkhel, which contains a mud fort, with two 
Sulankhel. . . . 

bastions and two gates. The inhabitants are Badahkhel 

BaiJgashecs. The cultivation depends on the Kuram river. The houses 
amount to three hundred and twenty-five ; and the Hindoo shops 
to sixty. There are seven dealers in mules, horses, and sheep. 
The amount of fighting men is 300. They are friends of the Wu- 
zeerees and enemies of the Khattaks, and people of Tal and Khost. 
To the east is the road to Khost and Murwat, to the west the road 
to the Wazeerees and Kuram, and to the north the hills. They 
do not pay revenue unless it is enforced by troops. In the neigh- 
bouring hills, are villages of the Wazeerees. 

22nd Mohurrum. — Proceeded nine kos to Zeemukht, which is the 
name of a tribe of Tortareens, that emigrated from 

Zoemukht. 

Herat, and colonized here. The fighting men for- 
merly amounted to 3,000 ; they have increased. The cultivation de- 
pends partly on the rain, and partly on springs. There are 20 or 30 
forts in the valley, belonging to the Zeemukhts, who extend to the border 
of Teera. They are friends of the Toorees, and enemies of the men of 
Mules. Tal and Bulandkhel. Mules are plentifully produced in this 
country. To the east is the road to Naryab, to the west the road to 
Kuram, to the north Teera, and^o the south the town of Bulyameen. 
The road abounds with jungle. At four kos I passed a stream of water. 
23rd Mohurrum. — Proceeded to Bulyameen, which is the boundary 
Bulyameen. of Baiigash-i-Bala and Bangash-i-Paieeii. The latter ex- 
tending from Cohaut to Tal. The villages of Makhzye and Bagzye 
are included in Bulyameen. There are in all nineteen forts. The culti- 
vation depends on a stream from the Sufed-koh. There are one 
thousand and nine hundred houses, and a bazar containing twenty 
weavers of dark lungees and karbas. There are many mule dealers. 
The headman is a fukeer, who in the times of the kings, enjoyed a salary 
of 12,000 rupees a-year. The fighting men amount to 1,500. They 
are friends of the Toorees, and enemies of the men of Khost. To the 
east is Bulandkhel, to the west the road to Cabool, to the north Kuram, 
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and tu the south Khost and the Wuzeerees. Ttie revenue is never 
collected but by detachments of troops. 

Detail of the villages of Kuram, known as Bangash-i-Bala. 

Sadah contains one hundred houses, under Adeen, Abdulla, Aly Sher, 
Sddah. ajiJ Nazar. The inhabitants are partly Sunnees and partly 
Sheeahs. The fighting men amount to 100. They are friends of the 
Toorees, 

Balkh Shal contains a mud fort, and eighty houses, under Mahoin- 
med and Kuram Sher. The fighting men amount to 80. 

Ibrahimzye, the jaghire of Sayad Ahmed, the son of Maddat Shah, 
ibrahimzye. contains one hundred and twenty houses. The head- 
man is Meer Hasan. The fighting men amount to 300. The jaghire 
was presented by Sirdar Dost Mahommed Khan, and consists of one- 
fifth of the produce. 

Shaknee contains a fort on an eminence, and thirty houses under 
Dabood. The fighting men amount to 20. 

Bat contains two mud forts and forty liouses, under Chet, who can 
muster 35 fighting men. 

Khela contains eighty houses, under Kasim, who can muster 55 
men. 

Alladad contains eighty houses, under Alladad and Allaiyar, who 
musters 55 followers. 

Yakoobee contains a mud fort and sixty houses, under Noor Aly, 
who musters 44 followers. 

Moora-i-Sayadha contains thirty hoif^es, under Shah Abdul Ilassan, 
who musters 25 followers. 

Ameelkot contains eighty houses, under Meer Alee Khan, who 
musters 70 followers. 

Kuter con fains seventy houses, under Ghazee, a Tooree, who 
musters 65 followers. 

Sultan coritains two forts and three hundred and fifty houses, under 
Khusro and Ghulam, cousins, who arc at enmity. The figliting 
men amount to 300. 

Agra contains two forts and eighty houses, under Meer Kasam, who 
musters 35 followers. 

Shiblan contains one fort and one hundred houses on the banks of the 
Kuram river, under Karain Sher, who musters 84 followers. 
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Alum Sher contains two mud forts, and two hundred houses, under 

, Jahangeer Khan, who is chief of all the Toorees, and 

Alam Shcr. 

Bangash-i-Bala. The number of fighting men amounts, 
to 150. To the west is Shilozan, to the east the road to Zeemukht, 
to the north hills and the valley of Kirman, which contains the shrine 
of Fakhr-i-Alam, the father of Maddat Shah, the spiritual chief of the 
Bangashees and Toorees, beyond which is the Sufed-koh range, and 
to the south Kuram. 

Ahmcdzye contains ninety- four houses, under Zarnasp and Meerza 
Gul, who musters 80 follow^ers. 

Bilandeekhel contains one fort and two hundred and twenty houses, 
under Fatteh Khan, who musters 200 followers. 

Aza Khel contains forty-five houses, under Neyamat Khan, who 
musters 35 followers. 

Tahda contains one hundred and twenty houses, under Jahan Khan, 
who musters 100 followers. 

Kamshal contains two forts and two hundred and fifty houses, 
under Shah Hasan, Gul TIasati, and Meer Hasan, who musters 260 
followers. 

Pishra contains forty houses, under Gul Mahommed, wdio musters 
35 followers. 

Meerza Khan contains one fort and one hundred houses, under Meer 
Mahommed, who musters 80 followers. 

Fatteh Khan contains one hundred houses, under Alam Khan and 
Nasar Khan, who muster 90 followers. 

Kot contain five forts and two hundred houses, under Fatteh Khan, 
who musters 180 followers. 

Sheraka contains two forts, under Buzurg, who musters 100 fol- 
lowers. 

Toolak contains one fort and fifty-five houses on an eminence over 
the river, under Khoja Baz, who musters 60 followers. 

Kharlachee contains one fort and one hundred and five houses, under 
Shaheen, who musterss J 20 followers. 

Lalmee contains one hundred and forty houses round a fort, under 
Guldad, who musters 150 followers. 

Aleezye contains three hundred houses, under Habeebulla Bangashee, 
who musters 280 followers. 
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Kirman is situated partly in, and partly out of a valley, and con- 
Kirman. sists of twelve or more forts, under Futulla and Meer, who 
muster from 900 to 1000 followers. 

Zeeran contains seven or eight forts, each fort having thirty or forty 
Zporan. houses around it, under Mahommed Meerza and Ilyder Alee, 
w'ho musters 607 followers. 

Koh Badshahkhel contains two small forts. The number of fight- 
ing men amounts to 140. 

Ghundee contains one fort, and three or four other small ones are 
Ghnndee. dependent on it, and two hundred and fifty houses, under 
Ganjan Khan, who musters 200 followers. 

Ahmedkhel contains one fort, and turns out 120 fighting men. 

Shilozan is a beautiful district, containing twelve small forts and 
Shilozan. ten streams, that all have their rise in the Sufed-koh, 
and fertilize the whole of Kuram. Silk is produced here of a very 
fine quality, and all the inhabitants engage in the produce. The head- 
man is Meerza Hasan, w'hose sister is the wife of Dost Mahommed 
Khan, and mother of Mahommed Afzal Khan. The fighting men 
amount to 800, w^ho are all Bangashees. 

Paiwar contains six or seven forts, each fort having one hundred 
houses, under Noorak and Moosa, w4io muster 140 followers. The men 
of tliis place act as guides and guards to the Bangashee and Tooree 
pilgrims, who, as Sheeahs, could never otherwise pass the country 
of their inveterate enemies, the Jajees, wdio are Sunnees. These men 
take them by unfrequented hill roads to Logur, and receive from 
each pilgrim in return, 2 or 3 rupees. 


Notice of Bangash’i' Bala, known as Kuram. 

From the entrance of the Chamkanee valley to Bulyameen, is geo- 
graphically included in Bangash i-Bala, and the Toorees have the 
territory. 

The wdiole of Bangash-i-Bala is divided into twenty-nine miskalees, 
according to Meerza Hasan, partly as/ollow : — 
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The Darra-i-Cliainkiinee is situated in the Sufed-koh range. The 
fighting men amount to upwards of 3,000. The headmen are Baoo 
Khan and Arsalla. It is reckoned, ... ... 3 Miskalees. 

Deda, ... ... ... ... ... ... ditto. 

Kinnan, ... 2 ditto. 

Bulyamecn, Maghzye. and Bagzyc, ... ... 4 ditto. 

Jajees, known as Zarakhel, ... ... ... ditto. 

Ghundeekhfd, . . ... ... ... ... ditto. 

Aleezye, ... .. ... li ditto. 

Ibrahimzye, ... ... .. ... ... 1 ditto. 

Ahmedzye, J- ditto. 

Balkh, Kamshal, and Nahda, .. ... ... 1 ditto. 

The other details I did not succeed in procuring, The district is 

under Sirdar Dost Mahommed Khan. Its revenue amounts to about 

52,000 rupees, of this the Dastar tax amount to 12,000 rupees. In 

former times, the Toorees, who have seized on Bangash, alone used 

to furnish 3000 foot and 500 horse, independent of Bangash>i-Bala ; 

, at present, including the latter, they might collect 5,000 

Contingent. . j ry 

foot and 800 horse. They are enemies of the Jajees. They 
have much property, and most of them trade. 

The coarse rice of Kuram is famous, and the inhabitants chiefly 
live on it. 

The inhabitants all dress in dark blue, and the only ornaments 
worn by the women are rows of small coins called Abbasee Kareem 
Khanee, sewn on their vests in rows. The trousers of the men are 
made tight below the knee. Their arras consist of selawas and long 
matchlocks. 

The price of wheat, in plentiful seasons, varies from fifteen to 
twenty lhattees (one thattee three Peshawur seers) the rupee, and in 
seasons of scarcity seven or eight thattees. The Hindoos of Tooree 
are only to be distinguished by their language, from the Mahomme- 
dans. The people of Bangash-i-Bala burn wood instead of oil. 

On arriving at Paiwar, I put up as usual in the mosque, where a 
Prediction presented himself, and requested me, as a fakeer, to 
tell him, whether the object he had in view would be 
accomplished or not. I drew some unmeaning lines on the ground, 
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and told him to count them by fours, telling him that if one remained, 
his project would succeed ; if two, it was doubtful ; and if three, it 
would fail. He counted, and much to his delight, one remained. 
Promising if iny prediction came true, he would make me a present of 
a mule, he took his leave. Some hours afterwards, I heard that his 
project had actually succeeded ; which I learnt, to my astotiishmenr, 

was no less a one than eloping with another man’s wife. 

Fulfilment. ^ ^ 

1 never however saw him or the mule again. 

The people of Paiwar are enemies of the Jajees, and friends of tlic 
people of Shilozan. To the west are the Jajees, to the east Shilozmi, 
to the north Sufed-koh, and to the south Chamkanee. On starting 
from Paiwar for the Jajee country, as the Mangal robbers infested the 
road, and as there were Kuram and Sheeah merchants in the caftila, 
guards were procured to pass us over the Paiwar Pass to Kamshal. 
On approaching the Pass, twenty Mangal robbers joined the catbla ; 

and Meerza Safdar Shah entered into conversation with 

Robbers. 

them, and gave one a lungee, in which lie had tied up 
some walnuts and raisins, to carry for him. On crossing the Pass, 
these gentlemen walked off, taking the Meerza’s property with them, 
who forthwith vowed never again to make acquaintance on the high 
road. 

29th Mohurrum. — Proceeded from Paiwar seven kos to Maskanee, 

Miskai 'c Mangal territory; passing the Paiwar 

Pass, which abounds with archah trees. 

30th Mohurrum. — Proceeded seven kos from Maskanee to Sufed- 
koh, where I was stopt by wind and snow, at a fort in a valley, calle«l 
Paryan, whence three valleys separate ; one leading to .Jajee, the se- 
cond to Mangal, and the third to Logur. A short rime after putting up 
in the mosque, a good looking young lad made his appearance, and 
gave me the usual salutation which I acknowledged, tlien approaching 
he took my hand, and with a sigh, said he wished to renounce the 
world and turn fakeer too. On enquiry, I found he had no relations 
but a widowed mother. I in vain tried to divssuade him, by pointing 
out the hardships and dangers of a fakeer’s life. He insisted tm 
remaining with me, and occupying himself in attending to my wants. 
When my companions had all fallen asleep, to my liorror I found the 
young scoundrel was a hypocrite, and something much worse, from the 

4 M 
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disgusting nature of the overtures he took that opportunity of making. 
The Mangals amount to 3,000, who are all independent. 


Notice of the Jcgee country where I arrived on the Safar. 

The Ahmedkhels are located in a valley, and have five forts, two 

Ahmedkhels. hundred houses, and 400 fighting men. 

The Tarlakees are also located in a valley, and have three forts 
belonging, one to Malik Gul Khan, and the other two to his tribe. The 
forts contain eighty houses, and the number of fighting men amounts 
to 120. 

The Meerankhels have six forts containing thirty houses each, one 

„ belonffinjT to Alee Gul, another to Meerjanee, two 

Meerankhels. ° ^ 

to Sahib Khan, and two to Malik Madak. The 
number of fighting men amounts to 300. 

Alishing is situated also in a valley, and contains twenty houses, 
and 40 fighting men. 

Batela consists of two forts, containing forty houses, and 100 fight- 
ing men. 

The Loonees have eight forts, containing two hundred houses, and 

Loonces. 400 fighting men. 

The Ameenkhels have two forts situated on the high road, contain- 
ing sixty houses, and 130 fighting men. 

Ahmadkhel consists of one fort, forty houses, and 100 fighting men. 

The valley of Dreplara contains two forts, one hundred and twenty 
houses, and 400 fighting men. 

The Aleekhels have five forts, one belonging to Khanee, one to 
Aleckhels. Abdulla, two to Khanzadah, and one to their tribe. There 
are altogether two hundred houses, and the number of fighting men 
amounts to 600. 

The Mangals and Jadrans are also situated in a valley, having to 

the east Khost and to the west Gurdez. They have in 
Manuals and Jadrans. „ ,, , 

all 2oO forts and 500 black tents. They are per- 
fectly independent, and pay revenue to no one. A great quantity 
of the hilly lands are laid out in terraces and cultivated. 

The Hasan khels have three large and four small forts, containing 
hundred houses. The number of fighting men is 

X 1- fkS BiHiCllclSs 

1,000. There are many gardens here. 
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Kochee consists of three forts, containing one hundred and fifty 
houses, and numerous gardens, and 400 fighting men. 

The fort of Shah Mahommed contains fifty houses, and 200 fighting men. 

The fort of Sarwaneekhel contains fifty houses, and 100 fighting 
men. The apricot gardens are numerous. 

The fort of Malik Myandad, and another of the tribe, contains thirty 
houses, and 100 fighting men. There is continually rain at this place. 

The fort of Saiyadee contains eighty houses, and 300 fighting men. 


Description of the road from Jajce to Khushee^ ( where I arrived on 
the 2nd Safair.J in the district of Logiir, 

Beyond Jajee is the narrow valley of Hazardarakht, which is a 
complete jungle of archah and sanobar trees. Beyond this is the valley 
of Dreplara, which is six kos long. 

Thence is the ascent of Shutar garden, where there is good pasturage. 
There is a mine here of a light- green- coloured stone, which is very heavy. 

Beyond the Kotal or Pass, are Ghiljies and Ahmedzyes, who are 
dependent on Logur, as far as Khushee. 

Khushee, where I arrived on the 2nd Safar, is a valley having four 
forts, containing two hundred houses, numerous gardens, 

Ivlm&iiccp 

and 60 kulbas of cultivated land. The number of fight- 
ing men is five hundred. There are two shrines ; one known as Khoja 

„ . . Hasan, and the other as Khoja Khidr, where there is a 
Punjab. ^ ^ 

Panjah. This place is a jaghire of Nawab Jabar Khan. 

Zarghoon Shahr, which I reached on the 3rd Safar, is situated on a 

,, , , plain having small forts on the skirts of the hills. 

Zarghoon Shahr. ° 

There is a shrine of Khoja Sadr-i-Auliya. The 
inhabitants are partly Afghans and partly Logurees, (Lahogardees). 
There are one hundred houses, three karezes, and three gardens. 
The fighting men amount to 420. 

From Cohaut to Cabool, via Ilangoo, Dar Samand, Tal, Naryab, 

Gun road. Kuram, Paiwar, Jajee, and Khushee, there is a gun road. 

On arriving at Cabool, which I did on the 4th Safar, I received 
Arrival at Cabool. from Captain Burnes 20 rupees for travelling ex- 
pences ; remained three days and setting out, joined my employer at 
Completion of Tour. Candahar, on the 16th Safar. 
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Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 

(Wednesday Evemny, Bth July 1843.; 

'i’hc rciruhir monthly meeting was held on Wednesday evening the r)tli 
.luly, and by invitation from the Honorable the President, the Society 
aMscinbled at Chjvernment House, its own premises being under repair. 

The Honorable the President was in the chair. 

J. W. Fulton, Fisq. Barrister at Law, was ballotted for and declared 
duly elected ; the usual communication was ordered to be made to him. 

'J'hc following Books presented and purchased were on the table : — 

Books received for the Meeting of the Asiatic Society^ on the 'oth Juhj^ 184?. 

Tho Ciilciitta Christ Kill Observer, July 1843. New Series, vol. iv. No. 43. Pre- 
sented by the Editor. 

The Oriental Christian Spectator. Bombay, .lime 1843, vol. iv. No. G. Second Se- 
ries. Presented liy the Editor. 

Jame.son’s Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal, Edinburgh, ]84‘2, vol. xxxii. No. 03. 
( Purchased to complete the vols ) 

Proceedings of the (ieologicul Society of London, vol. iii, part ii. Nos. 80 and 90. 
Pre.sentcd by the Society. 

Journal dcs Savants, Octobre, 184‘2, Pans. Presented. 

The Calcutta Literary Gleaner, July 1843, vol. ii. No .0. Presented by the Editor. 
The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, February and May. London 1H1.3, 
vol. II. Nos. 08 and 71, Purchased. 

YarrelPs History of British Birds. London 1 182, parts 34, 3.i, 30. 

Bellefond’s Moinoire sur Je Lac Moeris, piihlie par la Societe Egyptiennc. Alc.xaii- 
drip, J843. Presented hy C. B. Greenlaw, Esq. on the part of A. S. Walne, Esq. 
of the Egyptian Society of Cairo. 

Niebuhr’s History of Home. London, 1812, vol iii. Purchased. 

Antiquitates Amencame. Edidit Societas Kegia Aiitiquarium Septentrionalium. 

Studio eft Opera C. C. llatii. llafni®, 1837, 

Chinese Drawing of the lAircel.un Tower at Nankin, with description. Presented by 
J. McCann, Esq. 

History of Hyder Naik, Nuwab ol the Carnatic, published by the Oriental Translation 
Society, as translated from an Original MS. of Mcer Uussuii Ah Khun Krinnaiii, 
by Col. W. Miles. From the Society. 

J'hc Secretary reported as follows : — 

That the books sanctioned to be sent to Mr. Konig, bookseller of Bonn, 
in exchange for the publications forwarded by him, were in course of ship- 
ment. 

That the collected amount of the aubscrijitiona for the Kit-Cat Por- 
traits of the Honorable Sir Eduard Ryan, and the Honorable U. T, 
Prinsep, Esq, stood as follows 
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Sir Edward llyan'a, ... ... 908 Rupees. 

Hon’blc H. T. Prinaep’s, ... ... 1,051 ditto. 

U was resolved, that the following gentlemen be rec^uested to form a 
London Committee for the fulfilments of the Subscribers’ wislics ; — 

For Sir Edward Jiyan\s Portrait : — 

The Honorable W. W. Bird.* 

Honorable 11. T. Prinsep. 

W. Prinsep. 

For Mr. Prinsep' s Portrait : — 

Honourable W. W. Bird. 

Sir Edward Ryan. 

W. Prinsep, Esq. 

It was brought to the notice of the Society, that it would be highly de- 
sirable if a set of the Meteorological Registers from the Bombay Observa- 
tory could be procured and regularly supplied in iuture, and an application 
to Government for them was sanctioned. 

It was also stated, that the Sub- Secretary, Mr. Piddington, had sent to 
Erance to Major 'froyer, the following list of incomplete French works now 
in the Library, most of which had been presented by the authors, or by the 
French Government, and it was hoped Major Troycr would be able to 
obtain the completion of the sets as they might appear. 

List of the defective fVorks received from France ^ for the Library of the Asiatic 

Society. 

Agassi/,, Histoire Naturclle dcs Poissons d’Eau douoo do L’ Europe Ceutrale. Plan- 
dies, ler Hvraisuii. 

Cuvier Histoire Natundle des Poissons, up to vol. xvi, Svo. 

Quatreinere, Histoire des Mongoles de la Perse, traduite eii Fraiiqais, tome ler, 
royal fol. 

Livres des Kois, traduite en Fruiieaii, par J, Mohl. tome ler. 

Histoire Generale des liuiis, tome i. parties ler and *2iJ, cl tome it. 

Histoire des isultans Mamloks de L'Egypte, par M. yuatremere, tome i, parties 
I er et ‘id. 

Clivoiiiipio D’Abou- Djatar Mohammed Tabari, par L. Dubeaux, tome ler. 
Jaequpiiumt, Voyage dans L’ liide, 13 livraisons. 

Ditto ditto Planches. Botaniquo ler a G, 8, a 34, 36, a 50. Poissons, 13, 15. 

Reptiles 9, 10, Pi. Jouriidl, 1 a 15, 17 a 10, ‘21. 

Agassiz, Reclicrches sur le.s Foissoiis Fossils, livraisons J, 2, 4, 8 a 13. 

Ditto ditto Planches, 13 livraisons. 

VentJidad Sade, par E. Burnouf, Texte Zend, 11 livraisons. 

L'JCspugiic Artistique ct Monumeiitale, par P. de la Escusura, 1 livraison. 
llarivansa, traduii par M, A. Langlois, ler ct3cr livraisons. 


' On his arrival in KiiKlaiid. 
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Description de L* Egypte, ou llccueii des Observations ct des liechcrchcs, Antiqui- 

tcs, Description, tome Jcr. 

Ditto ditto. — Antiquitcs, Mcmoires, tome ler. 

Ditto ditto. — Planches a ditto, tomes ler a 5em 
Ditto ditto. — Etat Modcme, tomes ler et *2d. 

Ditto ditto. — Planches, id ler et 2d. 

Ditto ditto. — Ilistoire Naturelle. — Planches, tome ler et 2d 
Ditto ditto. — Preface Historique et Avcrtissement, 1 vol. 

The Secretary moved, that he be authorised to forward to Major Troyer» 
two complete sets of the Society’s Oriental publications, with a view to obtain 
in return from the French Government or others, to which he might judge 
it advisable to present them, works published at their cxpence; one for the 
Russian, one for the Dutch, and one for the American National Institute 
were also mentioned. This proposal was approved of, and the Secretary 
was authorised to carry it into effect. 

Read the following extracts from a letter addressed to the Acting Sc^ 
cretary, Mr. Piddington, by Professor Wilson : — 

East India House^ 29th April, 1843. 

My dkar Sir, — Your communication respecting the missing copies of the Maha- 
bharata and Journal had been anticipated by an application from the Societe Asiati- 
que, through Capt. Troyer. The books had been lying very quietly in the Library 
Store, as we knew not what to do with them. A letter from the Secretary to Govern- 
ment, to the Secretary to the Court, had been sent about the time the books were dis- 
patched, but it did not specify for whom the books were intended, beyond the request 
that they should be sent to Allen and Co. The request was not attended to in the Se- 
cretary’s department, nor was the letter communicated to the Library, and the books 
might have been here as long a.s the house stands, had not the application been made; 
a little more precision in future in forwarding any thing through the same channel will 
bo o.xpcdient, and a private note to mo intimating, that such and such books, &c. have 
been forwarded should always be added. Your memorandum specifics 56 copies of 
the 4th Vq^. and 56 copies of the Index. There were no such things as the latter. 
There seems to bo some mystery about this Index. 1 have applied to the Society 
already for copies for our Library, but no notice has boon taken of the application, 
nor have any copies been sent to Allen. He seems to be ill supplied also with the 
fourth Volume, being obliged to borrow of us, and we have none to spare. It will 
be desirable to send home a few more copies, and to supply the 20 copies of the Index 
for this Library, the 56 for France, and an adequate number for Allen.* I take this 
opportunity of asking you, if the Society ever rcceiveu any copies, and what number, 
of my Vishnu Parana, Sanscrit Grammar and Ariana Antiqua, and if they did re- 
ceive them, I should be much obliged by being informed how they were disposed of. 
It is not from any curiosity regarding the Society’s distribution that 1 wish for this 
information, but to guide my own. I have omitted sending copies to some of my 
friends in India, under an impression, that they might receive them from the Society, 
and 1 may have been mistaken. H. H. Wilson. 

• See Messrs. Allen's letter, which acknowledges receipt of these in the case per Ellenborough, 
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The following report from the Committee, appointed to conduct the pub- 
lication of Sir A. Burncs’ Drawings, was read and approved of— 


Memorandum relative to the publication of Sir A, Bumes* Drawings. 


The undersigned, who are the remaining members of the Committee appointed in 
1811, for the publication of Sir Alexander Burnes* Draw- 
ings, beg to bring to the notice of the Honorable the Presi- 
dent and the Committee of Papers of the Asiatic Society. 

1 . That the progress of the work is as follows : — 

Drawings completed for publication. 


Original Commitlpc. 

Mr H. Torrens. 

I Jr, Spry. 

Dr. F(;arson« 

Charles Hullhagle. 

H. Piddington, SecrctJiry 
to tJie Coininitlee. 


people or with the Artist, 


Being a total of, 

2. The Socicty*s outlay to this day has been as follows; — 

PaifI to Artist, .... •.>> .... 

For paper, (Messrs. Kushton and Bazar,) 

To Printers and Colounuen, 

Total 

3. Fach Plate of 575 iinpressions, ( of which 550 coloured and 25 plain,) 
costs as follows ; viz. 

Drawing on stone, 

Printing and colouring, .... 

Paper, 

Co*s. Rupees 

For b'O Sets is, 


.. 31 

n* 

0 

0 

... 29 

0 

0 

, 60 

0 

0 

850 

0 

0 

1,012 

0 

0 

2,632 

0 

0 

4,194 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

87 

0 

0 

IG 

0 

0 

115 

0 

0 

6,9(K) 

0 

0 


•1. There remains to complete the pub- 
lication about, 90 0 0 

If all printed, these will cost at the pre- 
ceding rates, 10,350 0 0 

5. But though these plates will form a great ornament 
to a Volume of 'fransactions,* they cannot of course be 
published without letter-press, which it was proposed should be composed ol a digest 
of Dr. Lord^s notes, with such additions as may be farther required by the Zoological 
Curator to the Society, than whom there is no one more capable of performing the 
task creditably to himself and the Society. The work thus completed, would (like 
Buchanan’s and RusscU’s Fishes, or Russell’s Serpents,) be of standard reference to 
the naturalist on the Indus, from Scindc to Attock ; a foundation for much mure labour 
of detail by future observers ; and the best proof which the Society can afford of its de- 
sire to encourage every branch of the Natural Sciences, and to second, with all its 
means, the measures of Government when directed to these important objects. 


Total Cost GO Sets ... G,9U0 

90 ditto, ... 10,350 


Total Co's llupoes,... 17,250 


• With Dr. Cantor’s Chusan Zoology and Botany, they will make hy far the most splendid work 
oil Natural History, which has been published in India. 
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We i»c{( to suggest, that the Honorable the President and the Committee of Papers 
direct official intimation to be given to Mr. Blyth, who is already aware of the design, 
that the plates are in a sufficient state of forwardness to warrant the commencement 
upon the letter-press, as the prompt preparation of the commentary with Dr. Lord’s 
notes for the plates already tinished will enable your Committee to recommend the 
publication of a Ist part of Burncs* Collection, forming a portion of the volume of the 
Society’s Researches. 

The Society will obtain, from the distribution of this splendid work, a means of re- 
paying the offerings of other learned bodies, and of greatly extending its European 
reputation in the department of Natural History; such being the case, your Coniiiiil- 
tee submit that urgent reasons are shewn for the speedy preparation of the requisite 
accompaniment to the plates. 

Your Committee also beg to note, that two vacancies having occurred by the (*eath 
and resignation of Members of the Society, it will be expedient to add to their present 
number. (Signed) II. Tokkiin.s. 

C. HurPNAOLE. 

H. PlDDIN&TON. 

It was stated, that a letter had been addressed to Mr. Blyth, as recom- 
mended by the Committee, of which the following is a copy : — 

E. Blyth, Esq. Curator Museum Asiatic Society. 

Dear Sik, — 1 am desired by the Hon’blc the President and the Committee ol 
l^apers to remind you, that there are now 30 of Sir A. Burnes’ Drawings of the Zoology 
of the Indus liiiished and in our stores, and 30 more, in course of complelion, being 
in the hands of the artists. 

1. These 60 [ilatcs will cost in round numbers about 7,000 Ks., and there are stil 
yO more, of which some may be left unpublished; but the whole will, under any 
circumstances, involve an expenditure of at least Co’s. Rs. 15,000. 

2. The Society, as you are aware, contemplates making these plates part of the forth- 
coming volume of their Transactions, and it doubts not, with your known ability, 
to produce one of which it may be proud, and which the Naturalist can place side 
by side with those ol Russell, Buchanan, and Gould ; but while anticipating this, it feels 
most anxious, that the Letter Press should be forthwith commenced upon ; for it is 
.'iware that it cannot but be ill done if done in haste, and you yourself know how advan- 
tageous iL is in India, to have full time for corrections and revisions. 

3. I am therefore desired to express to you, the especial wish of the Hon’ble the 
President and the Society, that your part of the work should be taken in baud with- 
out delay, as they naturally feel, that in so costly an undertaking, nothing should, il 
possible, be left to chance or done in haste. 

The Society at large would also be much gratilied to have your progre.ss in the 
work mentioned from time to time in your Monthly Report. 

H. ToltRENS, 

Secretary and Vice-President Asiatic Society. 

A Portfolio of the finished and eolonred Lithographs, with the original 
Drawings was upon the table, and greatly admired, as being far superior 
to any thing of the kind hitherto produced iii India. 
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The Secretary stated, that in the month of January, the following letter 
had been received from fiovernment : — 

No. 1‘25G. 

To H. PiDDiNGTON, Esy. Officiating Secretary to t?ie Asiatic Society. 
General Department. 

Sir, —I am directed to transmit to you, Extract Irom a Letter from tlie Hon’ble the 
Court of Directors, No. 24 of 1842, dated 26th Oct«>ber, and copy of the letter from the 
Austrian Ambassador therein referred to, respecting the researches of the late Mr. 
Csoma DcKoros on the origin of the Hungarians, and to request, that copies of the pa- 
pers therein alludeil to, may be forwarded to this Department, for transmission to His 
Excellency. I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

H. V. Bayluy, 

Deputy Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 
Fort Wim.iam, the 28//t December^ 1H42. 

Extract from Letter y No. 24 of 1842, /ro/n the Honorable the Court of Directors in 
'the Public Departmenty dated the 26/// October. 

We enclose as a number in the packet, the copy of a Letter from the Austrian Am- 
bassador, respecting the Researches of the late Mr. Csoma DeKords on the origin of 
the Hungatians, and we desire, that the papers requested may be forwarded to us for 
transmission to His Excellency. 

To the Secretary of the Honorable United East India Company 
Sir, — My Goverafeient, to whom 1 transmitted the information which the Honor- 
able Court of Directors of the East India Company w^as so kind as to forward to this 
Embassy, concerning the death of Mr, Csoma DeKbiOo, has recently expressed the 
desire to obtain tor the Library of the Transylvanian National Museum, those ot the 
papers (left by the deceased Traveller to the Asiatic Society in Calcutta,; which 
contain Researches on the origin of the Hangar lanSy and which are therefore of a 
particular interest for the above-mentioned Museum. 

I have therefore the honor to request you may express to the Honorable Court of 
Directors, how much obliged the Transylvanian Aulhorilics should feci, if by their 
kind intercession the Asiatic Society at Calcutta, should allow a selection to he made 
of those papers which so particularly concern Hiingar), or copies duly legalized to he 
taken from ainl forw'arded afterwards to this Embassy. J have, &c. 

Londony October ^Ahy \ 9 id . (Signed) Nkumaun. 

(True Copies,) H. V. Baylry, 

Deputy Secretary to the Government of Bengal 

This was sent to the Ecclesiastical Registrar of the Supreme Court for his 
information and for a reply, but owing, first to the non-arrival of Mr. 
DeCsoma’s eflects from Darjeeling, and latterly to the absence of Mr. 
Turton from Calcutta, no answ'cr had been obtained from him till now', 
when the following was transmitted 


4n 
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Estate of Mr. Alexander Csoma DeKor'os" Deed. 

T(i 11. PiDDiNGTQN, Esci. OJfficiating Secretary to the Bengal Asiatic Society. 

Sill, — With n*Icreni;e to the letter to your address from the Deputy Secretary to Ihe 
Government of Bengal, No. PioG, dated 28th December 1842, together with an extract 
of one from the Honorable the Court of Directors No, 24 of 1842, dated 2Gth October 
preceding, and copy of the letter from the Austrian Ambassador thereto subjoined, 
respecting the estate of the late Mr. Alexander Csoma DeKbriis, Librarian of the 
Bengal Asiatic Society, left by jou at my office sometime ago, for the purpose of my 
furnishing joii with the information therein referred to, 1 have to apologize for my not 
liaving earlier replied to it, having been left at my office when I was much engaged, 
and it subsequently escaped my recollection, from no letter from you accompanying it.* 

1 now beg to acquaint you, that 1 have since received a communication from the 
Government of India in the Foreign Department on the subject through their Attorney, 
and I beg to forward here with a copy of my reply thereto, which will put you iii 
possession of all the information that 1 possess on the subject, and which 1 have fur- 
nished to the Government. I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

ThOS. 13. M. 'I'llRTON, 
Registrar and Administrator, 
dalvuttu^ Supreme Court y Reyr\\. Office^ WrdJnlyy 1843. 

Estate of Mr. Alexander Csoma DeKoros^ Deed. 

To 'r. B. SuiNuoK, Esu. 

Attorney to the East India Company. 

Sir, — 1 have the honor to acknowledge the receipt to your letter of the 2nd instant, 
forwarding tome therewith, copies of one to your address froi^ the Officiating Se- 
cretary to till! Governmiml of India in the Foreign Department, dated 24th ultimo, and 
of an extract from a despatch, from the Honorable the Court of Directors, dated 22iid 
March, No. G of 1813, regarding the estate of the late Mr. Alexander Csoma 
DcKbrds, Librarian of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and requesting me to furnish you 
with the documents therein referred to, in the manner required. 

In reply, I beg to stfite for the information of the Government of India, tliat the 
event of the death of Mr. DeKbrbs having been reported to me as Ecclesiastical Re- 
gistrar of Her Majesty's Supreme Court, I applied for and obtained letters of ad- 
mini.stratiun to his estate as in ease of intestacy, and under and by virtue thereof, took 
charge of the Government Securities which remained in the hands of the Government 
Agent of this Presidency. 

Mr. DeKbrbs having died at Darjeeling, the Superintendent of the station took 
charge of his effects, and did, under the direction of the Government, make over the 
same to me as administrator to the estate. 

In June last year, Mr. Henry Torrens, as Secretary to the Asiatic Society of Ben- 
gal, addressed me a letter, handing to me therewith one in original to his address, 
from the late Mr. DeKbrbs, dated Calcutta, 9th February, 1842, and making an en- 
quiry whether 1, as administrator of Mr. DeKbrbs, with the full consent of the Socie- 

There is some imsiinpression here on one or the other side, but of no great moment . either a 
letter was sml, oi the paper was left by me personally. — H. P. 
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ty, would feel justified to act on the orders of the deceased, by making over the funds 
and effects that might come into my possession in my official capacity of administra- 
tor of the deceased, to the President and Secretary of the Asiatic Society, under their 
indemnity, against the claim of the next of km of the deceased. 

Although 1 have not yet given any official reply to the above query, yet I have 
personally explained to Mr. Torrens, that I am not justified in supporting the. claim of 
the Society under the directions contained iii the deceased’s letter, nor am 1 at liberty 
to treat it in any manner as a valid testamentary disposition of the deceased’s property 
to the prejudice of his next of kiii with reference to the late Act relating to Wills. 

The Superintendent of Darjeeling has also lately made over to me on my applica- 
tion, the Thibetan Manuscripts collected by the deceased, which I intended to have 
made over to the Asiatic Society in deposit, on the guaranteeing to take due care of 
them, and to return them in case the next of kin of the dece ased should not d.ssent fo 
their continuing there, and should require such re-delivery. 

1 beg to forward herewith, an exemplification of the letters of adiiiinistratioii to the 
estate, authenticated copies of Mr. Torrens’ correspondence with tins office, and of the 
letter of Mr. DeKdios m favor of the Society, together wfith a copy of the Kogistrar's 
account current with the estate, made up to the bth instaiil, exhibiting a balance on 
that day, in its favor of ISa. Us. 3,000, and Co.’s Us. ‘i,U0() remaining invested in 5 per 
cent. Government Securities, and Co.’.s Ua. *21 : 13; -b, in cash, and ‘2G gold Dutch 
coins or ducats, arid shall be obliged by your forwarding them to the Goveniineiit for 
their irausmissioii to the Honorable the Court of Directors, for the iiil'ormutioii of the 
next of kin of the ileceased. I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

(Signed) Thomas U. M. Turton, 
Registrar and Administrator . 
Calcutta, Supreme Court, Regr's, Office, ‘l^th June, 1843. 

Read an application, transmitted by the Honorable Sir J. P. Grant Iroin 
llamjoy 'I'urlonkar, Pundit of the Supreme Court, stating, that as tlic Society 
had obligingly presented to him the first three vols. of the Maliabarala, 
he trusted that it would kindly complete its gift by that of the fourth 
volume now published. Ordered, — That the fourth volume and a copy of 
the Index be sent to the Pundit through Sir J. P. Gram. 

Read an application from A. A. SnvEsTRK, Ksq., requesting to be allowed 
to contribute to the subscription for the Portrait of Mr. U. '1\ Pkinser, 
which was granted. 

Read the following letter from Messrs. Allen and Co. 

3’() 11, PiODINGJON, KstJ. 

Acting Secretarg to the Asiatic Societg oj Calcutta. 

London, ‘20/// April, 18 13. 

giH, — Wc have the pleasure lo acknowledge the receipt of Mr. 3’orrcus’ letter as 
Secretary to the Snciely, dated 16th Fehiuary last, acknowledging several of our com- 
iimnications and our account up to the 30th June last. We propose fo render the 
continuation of the account at the expiration of a year from the date of the last. 
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Wc beg to call the attention of the Society to the paragraph of the letter of the 16th 
February, referring to Arrowsmith’s Map of India, and also to enclose a copy of the 
original order for it. By it you will sec, we hau not the liberty to act for the Society, 
and wc therefore complied strictly with the order, and forwarded “ Arrowsmith’s latest 
Map of India of the largest si/e,’* which is more than double the size of our Map, and 
w'e concluded was well known to the members of the Society. Wc need not point out 
how much more advantageous it would have been to us to have supplied the Society 
with our own publication, but we should not have been justiiied in doing so, when 

Arrowsmilh’s’* was expressly ordered. 

It will be evident to the Society, that we are not in fault in sending Arrowsmith’s 
Map, and we trust on a recon.sideration of the matter, I he Society will remove the 
Map from Messrs. Thacker and Co., where wc arc informed it had been sent for sale 
on our account. Had wo committed an i;rror, we would willingly have borne the loss 
of the price of the Map, viz. £18 • 10. 

The cases of books per the “ Ellenhorough'^ shall have our attention, they have 
just been received. 

The books ordered in your letter of the 3rd February for the Society are not all ot 
them procurable. No. I of Gray’s Spicilegia Zoologica is only just published. 
Leach’s Zoological Miscellany cannot be heard of, and we suppose it to be an Ameri- 
can publication, it will be obtained if possible. “ Andubon’s Ornithology,” &c. is 
not yet published. “ Gray’s Genera of Birds,” will be sent with the part of his other 
publication, by the next ship, and will be delivered to you by Messrs. Thacker 
and Co. We are. Sir, 

Your most ohcdieiit Servants, 

W. II. Allen & Co. 

It was determiiiod that under the circumstances?, the Society would receive 
the map; and the Honorable the President intimated, that upon his arri- 
val in Fngland, he would forward to the Society, a first rate recent map. 
'J’hc sficcial thanks of the Society were voted for this very liberal offer. 

Read the following letter from Captain D. Williams, Assistant Commis- 
sioner, Arracan : — 


Hamree^ June 12, 1843. 

My DEAn SiK, — I beg to return my best thanks for the Birman Code of Law; it 
appears to lx; a collection of cases for easy reference ; the Dammathul is a voluminous 
code, and is not to he obtained, I believe, complete in ibis province. It is arranged 
under distinct heads, has every other mark of being a genuine Code of Laws, .and 
the Mugs have a great partiality and reverence for it. Seldom would they transgress 
it even for their advantage.: for instance, mortgaged lands are. surrendered to emi- 
grants in this district after 40 and 50 years’ absence, so sacred do they consider their 
law on this head, and they could evade it by coming into our Courts, as we give a 
contrary decision, by which they would keep possession : they have no Limitation 
Laws in such cases. 

1 have sent to Chedooba for the coins, and when 1 have received them, 1 will have 
great pleasure in sending you for presentation to the Asiatic Society two coins. 
There are eight in a good state of preservation, and many pieces, four of the former I 
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must send to Lieut. Pliayre, the Assistant Commissioner at Sandoway, according to 
my promise. 

LiC'Ut. Phayre is a good Birman scholar, and his information regarding the Dum- 
masat” would be very valuable to you. Ho isiioiv compiling a list of Kings of Arracan 
of the Mug dynasty, and of Cjovernors of the Province under the Birmese rule, from 
a valuable collection of coins in his possession; its perusal will no doubt be enjoyed 
by your Society. 

1 forward to Lieut. Phayre, the copy of the Dummasat and your letter, requesting 
he will communicate to you his opinion. Your’s truly, 

D. Williams. 

Read the following letters from the Secretaries to the Government of 
India and Bengal : — 

No. 682. 

From the Secretary to the Government of India., with the Governor General, to 
Secretary to the Asiatic Society at (lalcutla. 

Foreign Department. 

SiK, — Under instructions fnnii the Right Honorable the Governor General, 1 do 
myself the honor of piacing at the disposal of the Asiatic Society, the aceoinpanying 
Report from Captain Graham, on the Manneis, Customs, &c. of the people of Shoa, and 
an Historical Account of the Abyssinian Church by the same gentleman. 

2. As these documents are originals, I have to request that you will be good enough 
to make them over when <lone with, to the Oiliciating Secretary at the I'resideiicy 
Cilice, for record. 1 have the honor to be, Sir, 

Y^our most obedient Servant, 

.1. Thomason, 

Allahabad, VMh June, 1843. Secretary to the Government of India, 

with the. Governor General. 


No. 57 f). 

From Under -Secretary to the Government of Bengal^ II. TouaKNs, liso., Secre- 
tary to the Asiatic Society. 

SiK, — I am directed to transmit the enclosed Report by ('apt. (i. B. 'rremeuheere, 
Executive Engineer, Tenus.serim Provinces, of a Visit to the l^ackchan River and some 
Tin localities in the Southern portion of the Tenassenm I’rovinces, together with a 
Sketch which accompanied it. 

*2. The Military Board, m forwarding the above Report, have intimated, that tlie 
specimens of Tin therein referred to, will be forwarded by Captain Treineiiheere, 
when received, to the Curator of the Museum of Economic Geology. 

1 am, Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

Fort William, 5tfi June, 1843. A. Turnbull, 

Undersecretary to the Government of Bengal. 

Mr. Piddington presented a paper for the Journal, being a translation of 
(with remarks) M. Stanislas Julicu's remarks on the study of the Chinese 
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Language. He also exhibited the charts to his Eighth Memoir on the Law 
of Storms, (the Madras and Arabian Sea Hurricane of October 1842,) now 
in the Press. 

'fhe Librarian presented the classified catalogue of the European Books 
ill the Society’s Library, which is now^ printed, and for distribution to 
Members. 

Mr. Blytii presented remarks on the Zoology of the Tenasserim Pro- 
vinces, which w'ill be farther alluded to in his report. 

Bead the report of the Curator Museum Economic Geology for June. 

lieporl oj the i'mator Museum o/ Mconomiv Geology for the Month of June. 

Geological and Mineralogical.—Wc have received here, through Messrs. Allan, 
Patton and Co. from Major Sleoman, as executor to the estate of the late Dr. Spry, 
three mahogany cases, containing a considerable number of Geological and Miiieralogi- 
cal specimens, with a few corals, &c. some of these are in a state of sad disorder from 
being separated from their labels or envelopes, and evidently tossed about in utter 
confusion. I shall however he able, 1 hope, to verify the localities of most of the Geo- 
logical specimens. None of these are complete senes or collections, (with the excep- 
tion of a small set of specimens from the Port boring,) but a number arc rare; many 
will fill up blanks in our cabinets, or replace inferior specimens, and are thus most ac- 
ceptable to us. 

1 have now finished collecting from the Hoogly opposite to Calcutta, and from 
Burnsal at the other extremity of the Delta, two bottles of water for each month 
in the year, to ascertain the (piautity of silt brought down by the river. 1 propose, 
with the approbation of the Society, forwarding one set of these to the Geological So- 
ciety, with a request, that part of the silt may be sent to Professor Ehrenbcrg for exa- 
mination as to the infusoria which it may contain; a question of very high interest to 
us here, as well as to the scientific world at home. 

1 mentioned in my preceding lieports, that through Mr. Howe’s kindness, we had 
been provided with a large assoriment of the shales and mud thrown up by the Vol- 
cano of Kamrce ; these 1 have divided into eight handsome sets, as follows: — 

Memorandum of specimens from the Mud Volcano of Kyook Phyoo, collected imme- 
diately after its remarkable eruption of midnight Gth and 7th February, J848. 

A. — A bottle of the mud taken in a boiling state from the crater. 

B. — Half calcined mud, taken from the walls of the crater. 

N. B. — 111 some of these speciiqeiis, fruits and seeds of the surrounding bushes 
are found half burnt, but not destroyed. 

C.— Mud from the neighbourhood of (he crater, ejected from it in the eruption. 

1). — 'flip same with grass, &c enveloped in it. 

K. — Mud indurated to shale, with veins of porcellanous ( aliiminwis i ) earth and 
calc spar ejected from the crater. 

N. B. — Thin plates of this calc spar found amongst the mud ; the large.st in 
the Museum of the Society being about G inches by 4, and evidently detached from 
the shale 
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F.— Indurated and laminated shale, sometimes approach ing tw sandstone, ejecte<l 
from the crater, sp. gr. 2.5. 

G — Red shale indurated to a sandstone, (probably from the heat underpressure,) 
ejected from the crater, sp. gr. 2.6. 

A single specimen in the cabinet of the Asiatic Society is red at one end, grey at 
the other, evidently shewing that they are derived from each other. 

H. — Burnt sticks picked up shortly after the eruption about the crater. 

Besides keeping our own cabinet well supplied, 1 proposed, with the approbation of 
the Society, forwarding these as occasion may offer as follows . — 

1. Hon’ble the Court of Directors. 6. University of Christiana. 

2. Geological Society. 7. Geological Society of Fennsylvania. 

3. Socicte Geologique de Pari-s. 8, Academy of Natural Seienccs of 

4. Ko)al Cornish Association. Philadelphia. 

5. Sir H. T. De la Beehe. 

Musmm of Economic Geoloijy . — We have received from Lieut. Phayre, Sando- 
way, a set of clays from that place, six in number, and .specimen of the best lohacco 
.soil, as also a porcelain clay from Bas.scin. Hi.s letter is as follows ■ — 

Sandoway, Moy 5, 1843. 

My dear Sik, — 1 have the pleasure to send you a box, containing specimens of 
the clays and earths of this district. All the brick clays arc from the immediate vici- 
nity of this town. 1 send also a .sjiecimen of Tobacco soil from the best Tobacco dis- 
trict here. I am aware that you have formerly analysed Sandoway 'robacco soils, but 
do not know whether those were procured, as this is, from the most famous Tobacco 
land or not. There is no pottery of any kind made here, 1 am sorry to say. 

The white clay is<«aid to be that from which the well-known Peyu pottery is made ; 
it was brought from Bassein. Will you have the goodness to apply on board the 
U. C. S. Amherst for the box to your address. A. P. Pimyre. 

We have also received from Lieut. H. C. Mayrie, Adjut.inl Ith Nizam’s Horse, 
specimens of the salt of the Loonar Lake, with the following letter : — 

Mominahad, May 26, 1 843. 

My dear Sir, — In reply to your letter ot March 2‘2nd, 1 beg leave to forward for 
the Museum Economic Geology of India, a specimen of the salt of tlie Loonar Lake. 

You will perceive that the specimen is composed of three distinct species of salt. 
Large incrustations of this are left all round the edges of the lake, caused by the quick 
evaporation of the water by the sun, and partly from the foam of the wavelets as they 
beat on the shore. 

The situation of the Lake of Loonar, is about midway in a direct line from Jaulnah 
to Hingolee, longitude about 70° 4.5', latitude about 20° P. Hoping that this may 
prove an addition (however small) to the Museum, 1 shall use my endeavours to 
procure for its use, any interesting and curious specimen that may come within my 
reach, but not being a scientific character, I may be excused if I ever forward speci- 
mens, &c. which the Museum may already possess, or of so common a description, as 
not to be worth having. H. C. M a y ne, 

Lieutenant^ Adjutant Mh Kizam's Horse. 

P.S.— I have dispatched the piece of salt by this day’s hanghy to your address.” 
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Report on the Manners, Customs and Superstitions of the people of Shoa, 
and on the History of the Abyssinian Church. By Captain Graham, 
B. A. from the Secretariat of the Government of India. 


From Captain W. C. Harris^ Engineers, late on a Mission to the Court 
ef Shoa, to J. P. Willoughby, £sa.,* Secretary to Government of 
Bombay, dated 8th May; 1843. 

Sir, — I have the honor to forward the accompanying able reports by 
Captain Graham, on the Manners, Customs and Superstitions of the 
people of Shoa, and on the History of the Abyssinian Church. 

2d. These reports complete the information which was required by 
the instructions that I had the honor to receive from you. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) W. C. Harris, 

Capt. Engrs. late on a Mission to the Court of Shoa. 
Bombay, 8th May, 1843. 

Report on the Manners, Customs and Superstitions of Shoa. 

The last known talc of a plausible adventurer in this country has 
been wrought up with the most meretricious tinsel to serve a specious de- 
sign on this country of the Christian savage, but all works, both ancient 
and modem, have succeeded in casting a him over the eyes of the de- 
luded public, which honesty loudly cadis out to withdraw. The king of 
No. 140. New Series, No. 56. 4 n 
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of Shoa indeed forms an exception to most of the sweeping vices which 
disgrace the land, and his master of the horse has imitated his laud- 
able example ; both have been blessed with natural endowments, which 
in a more favored country, would have thriven to maturity, but sad 
though the truth may be, after months’ wearisome endurance and patient 
research, there is to be found no third individual to add to the limited 
number of the praiseworthy. 

2d. The nation is priest-ridden and bigotted to a degree. The most 
ridiculous doctrines must be believed, and the most severe fasts and pe- 
nances must be endured, according to the pleasure and fiat of the 
cliurch. Twelve thousand clerical drones, “ Fruges consumere nati,'* 
fatten in idleness on the labour of the working classes, and even 
the sites of their habitations tend to rivet the chain of bondag|, which 
encircles the neck of the infatuated Abyssinian. On the very sum- 
mits of the ranges, stand the churches and the monasteries high over 
the vales, and perched among the few remaining groves, dotting 
the cool shady peaks, and far elevated in their pride of place, above 
the residence of the common herd. The priestly intimation is re- 
ceived with more attention, issuing from a temple, shrouded from 
human ken in the thick heavy fog, and the thunder of excommunication 
is listened to with utter abasement and prostration of spirit, proceeding 
from the grand scene of elementary strife, and falling upon the ear of 
the awe-stricken serf, amidst the prolonged echoes of the confirming 
thunder of heaven. 

3rd. The king however, has lately tal<cn upon himself to proclaim 
by the voice of the herald, and the beat of the drum, those doctrines 
which he conceives to be most conducive to salvation, and by the 
summary deposition of the refractory spiritual chiefs, and confiscation of 
their property, he bids fair in time to promulgate a most curious 
religious code of his own, if not upset by a civil war, which may blaze 
out in consequence of his innovations. 

4th. The land swarms with monks and anchorites, who are clothed in 
yellow dresses, or in the prepared skins of the antelope, and who, 
from the licentiousness of their manners, roam through the country 
a perfect pest and plague to society. Men become monks at any period 
of life. The rich deliver over their property to their children, who are 
bound to support them until their death. The poor live upon the 
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bounty of the community, and many never enter the huts of the 
monastery, but with their wives reside at ease in their own homes, 
having joined the order for the mere sake of defrauding their creditors ; 
for however deeply involved, the donning of the head dress, and the 
Bjonastic habit clears off all former scores, with the ease and rapidity of 
the most indulgent court of insolvency, 

5th. The skin of the (algeazine ?) is adopted as a dress by all who 
cover under the garb of humiliation a deep-rooted pride of their insti- 
tution, and together with the unwashed person is meant to commemorate 
the legend of their great founder, Istathios, who boasted of no ablution 
during a long term of existence, and who miraculously crossed the 
river Jordan, floating secure upon his greasy skin. The prophet 
Samuel- is also sometimes referred to, as affording another example 
of the advantages of the covering of hide, and the story relates, how 
he sailed in company with his disciples for seven days' journey on 
the surface of a gredt sea, borne in safety upon the leathern robes 
which formed the only mortal attire in those ancient days. 

6th. Although monasteries are rife over the face of the country, 
yet the mountiyn Azzulo, situated near the river Hawash, is celebrated 
as the most sacred seat of monkery. The mountain continually 
emits dark smoke, and its only inhabitants are Christian fathers, who 
despising the world and its vanities retire thither, unmolested by Galla 
or Mahommedan, to spend their days in blissful peace and retire- 
ment, universally looked upon and feared as sorcerers ; they arc said to 
live on the most social terms with the lions and wild goats which abound 
upon the hill. The reception of youth as novices is by no means 
sanctioned by the monopolizing elders, to whom the talc assigns an 
exclusive subsistence upon the fruits and herbs and roots, whicli toge- 
ther with a pair of wings, are freely furnished tlicm from heaven ; but 
none of those who have as yet returned from the j)ilgrimage are 
stated to have brought back their feathered appendages, and the lank 
figure and dim eye betoken rather the toil of the weary wayfarer than 
the high enjoyment of Elysian feasts. 

7th. The small encircling cord of silk round the neck, called the 
Matab,*' is the emblem of the debased Christianity which exists 
throughout the land, the color is deep blue in reference to the smiling 
sky of heaven, and the turban of thb priest and the monk is designed 
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to commemorate the event of Moses covering his face on the mountain 
of fire, when receiving the tablets of the law. 

8th. Uncharitable and uncompromising, the dread anger of the 
Church often blazes forth into the furious blast of excommunication, 
and the souls of men are consigned to perdition for the most triflij^g 
offence. 

9th. The bell, book and candle, can be hired by any disappointed 
enemy, and the hooded priest can be purchased to perform the cere- 
mony, but the question in some cases is not without difficulty and 
danger to the officiating clergy, especially when sacred majesty is 
concerned, or where the sturdy sons of Europe come under the ban 
of the Shoan Church. The cells of the state pris^p often enclose 
the fanatic priest, whose want only interferes with the royal salva- 
tion ; indifferent fare and close confinement ensure an absolution, and 
the martyr to religious intolerance is expelled from the country. 

10th. The argumentum baculinum is the only other antidote, and 
possesses a wonderful effect in stilling the storm, when persuasively ap- 
plied to the shoulders of arrogant Church pride. 

1 1th. On the latest occasion of the ceremony being performed upon 
the fair sons of the North, the priest was quietly laid hold of, and intro- 
duced into the interior of the domicile, where his countenance consider- 
ably drooped at the sight of an unwelcome host just arrived with a most 
formidable cudgel. ** My father must have been mistaken,’* was the open- 
ing address wliich saluted his astounded ear, whilst the cudgel descend- 
ed upon his shoulders with an equally startling salutation. “ My father 
never could have purposed the excommunication of his dear friend,” fol- 
lowed the exordium, and the cudgel again pattered upon the priestly 
back ; a most able running commentary was sustained for nearly five mi- 
nutes, attended by many playful taps upon the head to quicken the cle- 
rical understanding, and on the termination of the conclusive argument, 
the priest willingly withdrew his ban, bestowed his entire absolution and 
sneaked away to his cell, mentally resolving never again to interfere 
wilh those most incomprehensible Europeans, who displayed so little 
terror at being cursed by the Church, and who entertained no respect 
whatever for the sacred persons of her ministers. 

12th. The Negus, however, is the true God of their adoration, and the 
essence of this devotion pervades the band to its very core. The best 
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portions of the country pertain to His Majesty ; the lives and property 
of the subjects are entirely at his disposal ; every act is performed with 
some view to forward his pleasure ; and all wait on his sovereign for 
favor, preferment and place. Mild, however, and just in his disposition, he 
is universally beloved in his own dominions in which the oath is by the life 
of the king in the land, wise and warlike in his expeditions, he is feared 
and respected among all the adjacent tribes ; conducting himself with that 
easy freedom which generally distinguishes conscious superiority, liis 
demeanour is kingly and commanding, and his character for imjiartial 
justice has obtained for him far and wide, the enviable cognomen of 
“ the fine balance of gold.” 

1 3th. Here the precious metals form the exclusive privilege of royalty. 
Personal ornaments and colored raiment are prohibited to the subject by 
the severest sumptuary laws, and few, except the highest chiefs and 
warriors of the land, are ever honored by an exemption from the rule. 
All the appointments in the country are at the king’s disposal. All re- 
wards and favors come from the royal hand in years of famine. Food 
itself is only to be obtained from the royal store houses, and it is there- 
fore by no means surprising, that the population should be mean, cring- 
ing and servile ; that they should in their aspirations after honor and 
place, submit every action of their life to the despot’s will, and in 
their present benighted social condition, even bring their wives and 
daughters to pander to the despot’s pleasures. 

14th. But Sabela Selassee is an unique specimen of absolute power, 
and the iron sceptre falls light from his merciful hand even on the 
head of the offender. His virtues are many and conspicuous ; his faults 
entail harm chiefly upon himself ; and the expenditure of the greatest 
part of his hours might be held up as a worthy pattern for imitation 
for all. 

15th. After religiously performing his devotions early in the morning, 
he inspects his stables and workshops, bestows charity on the assem- 
bled poor, despatches couriers, and gives private audiences of import, 
and afterwards reclining upon his throne in state, he listens for hours to 
all the appeals from his subjects. 

Here access is easy. The king listens to all foreigners and subjects, 
men or women, rich or poor ; every one has a right to appear before him, 
and boldly to explain the nature of his case, and although established 
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custom obliges the subject to prostrate himself, and pays rather adora- 
tion than respect, yet every complainant may tell his story without the 
least hesitation or timidity. Judgment is always prompt, and generally 
correet. At three o'clock His Majesty proceeds to dine alone, and after 
the royal appetite is appeased, the doors are thrown open, and the 
long table in the great eating hall is crowded with the most dis- 
tinguished warriors and guests; harpers and fiddlers perform during 
the entertainment, and singers lift up their voiees in praise of his 
magnificence and liberality; but the king during all this scene of 
confusion and turmoil, still continues to peruse letters and issue 
instructions until the table has been three times replenished, and 
until all of a certain rank have freely partaken of his hospitality. At 
5 o'clock, he retires with a few of his choice friends to the private 
apartments. Prayers and potent liquors pass away the evening hours, 
and the company depart, leaving only the favorite page to convey 
to the inmates of the Harem, the royal commands. 

Midnight calls his Majesty from his couch to the perusal of psalms 
and holy writings ; a band of sturdy priests in his immediate vicinity 
during the live-long night continually chaunt a noisy chorus of hymns, 
to preserve their master from the influence of evil spirits and bad 
dreams, and daylight brings a repetition of the busy exercise on 
horseback, when business or the fickle sky will permit. 

17. The nation displays a strange medley of good and evil, mildness 
and cruelty. Superstition, religion and fanaticism in venerating the sove- 
reign, and dealing out largess to the poor. They are drunkards and liars 
of the first magnitude, and their minds being insensible to the charms 
of exalted virtue, they are restrained from evil deeds by no moral influ- 
ence whatever. Kind to their animals, slaves and females, they prac- 
tice every species of barbarity upon their enemies, and are perfect fanatics 
in their religious creeds which are of the most subtle nature. They are 
fiercely arrayed against each other in hostile sects, and arc only pre- 
vented from carrying on war to the knife, by the local difficulties which 
separate the parties. Easily irritated, their anger blazes up into a fierce 
flame of passion, but like the crackling thorns, it is soon expended ; dull 
in comprehending a joke, they delight in the broad antics of the court 
biiffoon; and violent and litigious in their private dealings, they are 
still not disposed to cariy^ their wrath to extremity, or to allow amongst 
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each other the brutal feelings to exercise an entire predominance, res- 
trained by the wholesome law of blood for blood, and life for life. 

18. The principal men of the country who are not entrusted with go- 
vernment, spend their time in utter idleness, lounging about the purlieus 
of the court, or gambling for hours at the game of gibbela, leaving the 
management of their houses to their women, and the direction of their 
farms to their scr\^ants and slaves. All, however, end their day at 4 o’clock, 
when the king’s table is thrown open to men of rank, and when the king’s 
potent hydromel very soon incapacitates them for any further thought or 
deed. The most slovenly appearance marks the interior of their houses, 
and dirt and filth choke up the surrounding enclosure. The furniture 
is confined to a rickety bedstead, a bullock hide, and a small wicker 
table; the necessary wood fire in the centre of the solitary apartment 
blackens every article within the walls with a thick crust of smoke, pre- 
senting a most gloomy vista on entering the doorway, and the universal 
objection to the use of water, either as regards their person or clothes, 
renders the foul tableau still more disgusting, 

19. Water as well as coffee and tobacco arc studiously avoided, as 
savouring too strongly of Islamism, and the Christian inhabitant contents 
himself with rubbing his eyes in the morning with the dry corner of his 
dirty robe, and pouring a stream of rancid butter over his matted locks. 

The dress of the men, from the king to the peasant, consists in a large 
loose robe of thick cotton cloth, enveloping the body in graceful folds ; 
but nearly incapacitating the wearer from any great exertion on foot ; 
frequently disconcerted and falling upon the ground, the wearer is every 
moment obliged to tuck up this most troublesome garment, and fold it 
anew about his body ; a cotton waist cloth of many yards encircles the 
loins, and a pair of very wide trowsers hanging barely to the knee, sum 
up the ordinary toilet ; although during journeys and expeditions, the 
skin of some wild animal fashioned somewhat into the form of a cloak is 
worn over the shoulder. 

20. All carry a short crooked sword bound tight on the right side, 
which requires constant oiling, and some portion of personal strength to 
extract from the sheath ; and entertaining a wonderful affection for the 
stick, no man ever stirs from the house, either mounted or on foot, with- 
out the long thin wand. Too lengthy to be of any use in urging on 
his animal, and too thin to support auy weight as a staff, the inconveni- 
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encc is endured to keep the hand in constant practice for carrying the 
beloved spear. The clergy are more sensible in their predilections, 
and their stout staiF with an iron crutch as a handle, is a very laudable 
instrument indeed, either for supporter offence. 

21. The men scrupulously denude their cheeks and chins, in the 
absence of the razor clipping with a pair of very indifferent scissors all 
the hair close to the skin, and thus adding very considerably to the 
dirty appearance of their unwashed faces; but the greatest attention 
is paid to the management of the hair, with wliich nature has most 
liberally supplied the head, and many hours are daily expended in 
dressing the mop into many and quaint fashions. It is sometimes worn 
hanging in long clustering ringlets over the cheeks and the neck ; 
at other times frizzed into rounded matted protuberances, which are 
studded over the greasy block, often fancifully tucked and trimmed 
into small rows of minute curls like a judge’s wig, and again boldly 
parted into four large compartments like jelly moulds, but always reeking 
with rancid butter, and exuding a most disagreeiible cfHuvia. 

22. The clergy wear a high white cotton head-dress and black 
woollen cloak, with coloured emblems of the faith attached in every 
direction for public view. Treated with highest respect and veneration, 
they are always addressed as Father, caressed and fed wherever they 
choose to turn their footsteps ; all the natives fully believing that the 
kissing the hand of one of these dirty shepherds, purifies the body from 
every sin. 

23. The colour of the Abyssinian race varies from a bright copper 
to the deep jet black ; the men are by no means particularly handsome, 
but the features of the women are of an inferior and more disagreeable 
contour than those of most nations in the world. Small eyes and 
flat noses are added to high cheek bones, low foreheads and a broad ex- 
panse of countenance, and their attempts are exceedingly ingenious 
to render more hideous the uncomely appearance which nature has 
thought proper to bestow upon them. ' 

24. The eye-brows are totally depilated, and a deep narrow line 
painted in their room with a strong permanent blue dye, bestowing a 
more than ordinary look of foolishness, whilst the cheeks of the 
high-born dames are plastered to the very eyes with red paint and fat ; 
the hair is also either cropped,r frizzed and besmeared with tallow 
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into a most frightful consistency, resembling in appearance and size 
^ an ordinary English bee-hive, or the bare shaven head is encircled by 
a narrow dirty fillet; and their feet, naked and exposed to all seasons 
and weather, become hard, horny and mis-shapen. 

25. Their only dress consists of a large wide sack chemise, bound 
round the waist by a thin rag, and a long sheet thrown over the head 
descending to the heels, which like Ruth’s veil is very coarse and strong, 
and fully capable of containing six measures of wheat. Their orna- 
ments are large black wooden studs in the ear, which on holidays 
are replaced by masses of pewter resembling the teething rattles em- 
ployed in nurseries ; pewter bracelets and anklets, together with a pro- 
fusion of blue and gold colored beads are worn by all who can 
alFord the outlay, and the dirty toilet is not complete without a stream 
of rancid butter upon the hair, and the nostrils securely plugged 
up with lime peel or sweet herbs, leaving, the end of this strange 
nosegay dangling over the wide mouth. They soon ripen and grow 
old, girls becoming mothers at the early age of twelve; but like the 
fruit of the medlar, they are rotten before the summer of life has well 
commenced. 

26. All classes are most pertinacious beggars, every thing seen is 
demanded ; knives, scissors, beads, cloth, looking glasses and dollars ; 
the love of acquiring property stifles every sense of shame, and they 
feel no compunction in asking for the cloak off* your back, or of carrying 
it away, even during a heavy storm of rain ; they even take a pride 
in this national feeling, and say, that an Abyssinian child will stretch 
out its hand to receive a present before it be born ; and their tradition 
hands down as most praiseworthy the conduct of one of their great 
chiefs, who on his death-bed desired his body to be buried in the 
track of a caravan, that if possible his spirit in the future state might 
be in the way of receiving a toll from the passing merchant. 

27. Warm butter mixed with honey and the seeds of the hubbesh^ 
is given to an infant immediately on its birth, and circumcision 
follows on children of both sexes on the seventh day. The operation, 
performed generally by an old Galla woman, is exceedingly painful, 
and is often followed, especially in females, by the most serious conse- 
quences in some districts. A male child is carried in the hands of 
men to the Church on the fortiethp day, and a female is borne by 

4 o 
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women on the eigliticth, when it is christened after the Abyssinian 
ritual. The right of bestowing the name upon the boy belongs to 
the father, whilst the mother exclusively chooses one for her daughter. 
A grand entertainment to the priests finishes the ceremony, and the 
bearers of the infant to the church are considered its Godfathers 
and Godmothers, and are expected to treat the child with all affection 
during the scenes of after-life. 

28. Invariably it is carried tied up in a bag at the mother’s back 
until it can walk ; the cramped confinement seemingly produces no 
evil result upon the symmetry of the child, and tlie extra burden inter- 
feres but lightly with tlic severe labour which in this country is the lot 
of the hard-worked female. 

29. Education is at a very low ebb indeed, and those children 
are alone instructed in the rudiments of learning, who are intended 
for the service of the Church, or for the priestly office. The five 
churches of Ankobar have each their small quota of scholars, but 
the amount altogether does not reach 80 out of a population in the 
capital of 8,000; the remainder run loose and disorderly like wild 
colts, until the season arrives when they arc caught to be employed 
in drudgery. 

30. After the age of 5 or 6 they arc employed as servants, and 
set to work in the fields, and to fetch wood and water for the family, 
and the greater part at the age of 12 or 14 forsake the paternal 
residence to seek a livelihood in the service of the king or the great 
men, and as their pittance is but scanty, they can save nought from 
their wages, and arc thus forced to remain in servitude during the 
residue of their existence. The favorite son remains with his father; 
begins to have some authority in the management of affairs about the 
age of 15 ; then chooses for himself a wife, and engages in the usual 
avocations of tilling the ground, repairing the house, and attending 
the king's mihtary expeditions. 

31. A girl is reckoned, according to the value of her property ; and 
the heiress of a house, a field, and a bedstead is certain to add a 
husband to her list before many suns have shone over her head. In 
Shoa, marriage is generally concluded by the parties declaring before 
witnesses, thiit by the life of the king, they intend to live happily together, 
and the property of each being produced is carefully valued. A mule 
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or an ass, a dollar, a shield and some spears on the one side are noted 
against the lady’s stock of wheat, botton and bedstead ; the bargain 
being struck, the property becomes joint for the time, until some 
quarrel ensues, when each taking their own, depart to seek fresh 
mates. 

32. Men and women eat together at the same tabic, and most affec- 
tionately pick out the choicest morsels from the common dish, and stuff 
them into each other’s mouths at arm's length. The appearance of the 
large foolish black face bending over the table, with the wide gaping 
mouth to receive the proffered tit-bit of raw flesh, which from its size 
requires considerable strength of finger to cram into the open aperture 
is sufficiently ludicrous, and brings forcibly to the recollection the nest 
of toad-like sparrows in the garden hedge at home gaping to the 
wanton whistle of the truant schoolboy. The meals arc generally taken 
twice during the day, once at noon and again after sunset. 

33. There exist two sorts of marriage, the one before-mentioned, and 
another which is celebrated by the Church somewhat in a similar fashi- 
on to our own ; the parties swearing to take each other for life, in rich- 
ness and poverty, sickness or health, which is ratified by partaking to- 
gether of the sacrament, and by the usual oath of the country, the 
king’s life. The inhabitants of Shoa, however, do not relish this fast 
binding, and the ceremony is seldom requested or performed. 

34. Favorite slaves and concubines are equally respected as wedded 
wives, and there is no difference between legitimate and bastard 
children. The example set by the monarch, who in addition to his 
lawful spouses, entertains upon his establishment upwards of 500 
concubines, is followed by all who can afford the expense ; and the 
wandering life of the court renders the system of concubinage more 
agreeable, and less expensive, than the continual movement of legal 
wives and families. 

35. The king dwells only for a time at one palace, and then proceeds 
to another at some distance, accompanied by all his chief officers, cour- 
tiers, and domestics. Fresh female establishments are invariably enter- 
tained at the new station ; all conjugal affection is lost sight of, and 
these women being in time cast aside in neglect, as well as the for- 
saken wives, proceed in their turn to seduce the young men, and thus 
profligacy reigns paramount among ^1 classes of society. There are 
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indeed few couples wlio live any time together without violating the 
conjugal bed, the matter not being particularly regarded, and a beating 
being the only punishment inflicted upon the oflending party. 

36. Lost to all sense of shame, many of the libertine inhabitants 
keep their wives and concubines under the same roof, the favorite for 
the time being having all authority over the rest, who submit in the 
meekest manner without repining to the thraldom of the degrading situ- 
ation. Nay, they even declare, that it is better to have some one to 
talk to, even though she be the supplanter of aftection, than to remain 
solitary in a lone house by themselves ; nor arc these grovelling senti- 
ments to be much wondered at, when wc consider that the jewel, 
chastity, is here as pearls before swine, and that the utmost extent of 
reparation to be recovered in a court of justice for the most aggra- 
vated case of seduction is but five pennies sterling ! 

37. Morality is indeed at the very lowest ebb, for here there is 
neither custom nor inducement to be chaste, and beads, more precious 
than gold, bear down every barrier of restraint ; honesty and modesty 
both yield to the force of temptation, and pride is seldom offended by 
living in a state of idle dependence on others. The soft savage requires 
but little inducement to follow the bent of her evil passions according to 
the dictates of unenlightened nature, and the rules of the loose society 
form no obstacle whatever to the entire gratification of her vicious desire. 

38. Christian only in name, the nation is ])lunged in a filthy quag- 
mire of bestial indulgence, and is stiff-necked and puffed up with the 
most inordinate self-pride. There is little chance of their benighted 
minds receiving voluntarily one single ray of good to enlighten their 
spiritual darkness. Founding every hope of salvation in the preservation 
of weary fasts, in the performance of vain ceremonies, and in the belief of 
ridiculous doctrines, they consider that faith in the true word is but an 
empty sound, and that kissing the stones of Jerusalem availeth rather 
than all the good works which can be compassed during a long life- 
time. 

39. Death closes the weary scene of barbarous licentiousness, and 
is met with the usual stoicism of the savage. On the demise being 
fully ascertained, the body is washed with warm water, and wrapped up 
in sundry cottfm cloths according to the wealth of the family, the amu- 
lets and mahtah of the deceased are also immersed in liquid, and being 
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restored to the body, all are carefully enclosed within the folds of the 
cloth, and secured hy several new cords ; then commences the frantic 
shrieks of the women, and the cries of the female mourners, which are of 
the most melancholy and distressing description, the low moaning dirge 
of the old women being interrupted at intervals by the hysterical sob of 
the principal sufferer, who is bereft of all she held dear upon earth. For 
a time grief is most extravagantly indulged, the cloth is tom in shreds 
from the bosom, and the skin plentifully scarified from the temples, 
whilst the moaning and wailing continue, and group after group from 
the neighbouring houses pour in to add their voices to the dismal coro- 
nach, which swells on high from the death hut, and incite by their eja- 
culations, fresh bursts of lamentation from the survivors. 

40. The corpse is then carried to the grave, which varies in depth 
from two to four feet, and is buried with the feet towards the East, that on 
the resurrection, the face may be towards the rising sun. A feast to the 
relatives concludes the ceremony, and the dirge of mourning gives place 
to the notes of the violin, harpers and tiddlers generally accompanying 
the funeral procession of all great men, and using their utmost endeavour 
to entertain the returning party by their liveliest airs. Should death 
occur during the night, the priests are instantly called to the scene, and 
by the blazing light of the torch prayers are chaunted until morning 
for the soul of the deceased ; but on ordinary occasions, the body 
is carried to the cemetery half an hour after the departure of the 
breath. 

41. A small quantity of loban is often deposited in the grave, togetlier 
with the book called sefafa zedick, and the kings alone are honored with 
coffins manufactured of wood perforated with many apertures ; these 
are placed on stone trestles amidst clouds of frankincense, and kejit in 
this situation until the body becomes dryed u]?, when the coffin is 
removed into the mausoleum, the walls of which are generally bedaubed 
with pictures, intended to represent the hunting and military actons of 
the royal occupant. 

42. Priests alone possess the right of interment on the eastern side 
of the church, four paces from the porch. The aristocracy occupy 
the North, and warriors, women and children the South and West. 
All who die of syphilis, without confession or absolution, are either in- 
terred by the wayside, or in unconseorated ground. Governors, men 
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of rank, and all wealthy commoners who have not, during life, worked 
in wood, iron or precious metals, £^e covered in the grave with the 
green branches of juniper ; but smiths and artificers being looked upon 
as sorcerers, every care is taken to keep them under the ground 
when once deposited ; great stones being heaped over the body, and 
the earth well secured and trampled afterwards under foot. 

43. The funeral of an individual of reputed sanctity is attended by 
numbers of the priesthood with the great umbrellas of the Church, 
wherein the corpse is placed for a time, and surrounded by twelve lighted 
tapers betokening purity of life, which when nearly consumed are, 
lowered with the bier into the sepulchre. Ecclesiastics occasionally 
enjoy the privilege of a last resting place within the precincts of the 
sacred edifice ; the pall consisting of a piece of printed Surat chintz is 
supported by six bearers, who wave it alternately with a fanning motion' 
whilst a numerous train of mourners follow amidst loud wails, with 
their hands clasped behind the neck, in token of the triumph obtained 
by death over sin. 

44. During forty days, requiems are daily chaunted for the soul of 
the departed, and charity in proportion to the estate left, is distributed 
both on the day of interment and on several succeeding anniversaries. 
Oxen and sheep are freely slaughtered at the tes-car, or funeral feast, and 
all who choose to attend receive their portion in honor of the deceased. 

45. Black or yellow garments, or ordinary dresses steeped in mire 
are worn indiscriminately as weeds — the period of mourning extending 
to one year ; and on the ticath of a friend or relative, male or female, 
both sexes scarify the temples by removing a circular piece of skin, 
about the size of a sixpence from each, with the nail of the little finger, 
which is jjurposely suflfered to grow like an eagle’s talon. This custom, 
borrowed like many others from Judaism, is generally practised through- 
out the kingdom ; scarcely an individual being free from the disfiguring 
scars, although in opposition to a royal interdiction, which was pro- 
claimed throughout Shoa, in consequence of an ecclesiastical remon- 
strance to the throne, representing the custom to be in direct violation of 
the written law : '' Thou shalt not cut thy face for the sake of the 
dead.” 

46. Although three military expeditions are undertaken every year, 
the nation is by no means either a martial or a chivalrous one. Few 
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individuals are pointed out as being possessed of even common bravery, 
and the high honor and esteem in ^hich they are held, evince the ab- 
sence of this virtue among the rest. The principle of bullying the 
weaker party may be distinctly traced in every form and relation of 
life, and much of the mean subserviency and respect of the inferior may 
be justly attributed to the well-known consequences of arousing the 
dread anger of the superior. 

47. Their system of war is entirely predatory, and consists of suc- 
cessively overwhelming with immense masses of men solitary tribes in 
the vicinity, taking the unsuspecting foe by surjmse ; massacring all the 
males of the family ; sweeping off into captivity the maids, widow's and 
cattle ; and utterly burning and devastating fields, houses, and farm 
stock : but there is seldom any fighting ; the unfortunate Galla is taken 
completely unaware ; those who have swift horses at hand make their 
escape to their hiding places, and the unlucky remnant arc shot down, 
speared and emasculated without mercy : a few only offering any resis- 
tance to the numbers who surround the devoted band. 

48. A very different scene, however, presents itself when timely 
intimation is carried to the tribes of the destination of the locust army 
of the Amhara; the women and cattle are sent to the fastnesses, and 
the men assemble mounted on their light, active and well broken steeds. 
The invaders halt at the sight, for the courage of the Amhara is not 
sufficient to carry him into fair fight with an armed foe, and after a lit- 
tle skirmishing at a distance, the intruding numbers retire before the 
few, until some more favorable opportunity occurs of dealing the death- 
blow in the dark. 

49. But the Gallas, from their better acquaintance with the locali- 
ties of the country, oftentimes make the invader pay dearly for the 
spoil, and more especially when entangled in a morass these wild riders 
charge splashing through the swamj) at full speed, and cut the bewil- 
dered Amhara to pieces. Whilst returning from a late successful sur- 
prise, His Mfijesty had the deep mortification on coming up with the 
plunder and rear division, to find his advanced guard nearly annihilat- 
ed, and the bodies of -800 of his most distinguished warriors lyipg 
trampled in the mud as a bloody memento of the successful rush of the 
Pagans, who were lining the tops of the surrounding hills in utter de- 
rision of his remaining force. Many of the Galla tribes, also of the Loomi, 
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the Aroosi and the Ittoo, still hold their own, and have by repeated de- 
feats, taught the Amhara to beware the close conflict. 

50. The spear, the sword, and the buckler, are the national wea- 
pons, although the use of fire-arms is partially known and fully appre- 
ciated, and the king’s company of fusileers is gradually increasing in 
number, to his own advantage, and to the consternation of his enemies ; 
but the habitual suspicions of the monarch prevents the native from 
being made thoroughly acquainted with the use of the firelock, the arms 
being always deposited within the walls of the palace, excepting during 
the actual period of the expedition, and ill-judged parsimony works its 
usual baneful efiects on the minds of the hired soldier. 

51. Combining the halberd with the javelin, the spear is used both 
for thrusting and throwing, loaded at the butt with a stout ring of iron ; 
it is short, light, with a keen long iron head, and well balanced, but bet- 
ter adapted for launching as a missive v/eapon. The Abyssinian, from 
constant practice, is well versed in its use, and after poising it for a 
time over his head, displays considerable accuracy of aim at any dis- 
tance within sixty yards of the mark. 

52. It may be generally said, that swords of civilized nations are 
straight, whilst those of barbarous people are curved. The Abyssinian 
implement, which is frequently represented in old Egyptian paintings, is 
very short, hardly two feet in length, very highly recurved, and fa- 
shioned out of very bad metal indeed ; altogether it is a most ridiculous 
weapon of war, and would prove of but small service, if opposed to 
any of the modern inventions. After the fashion of the ancient Persians 
and Romans, it is worn on the right side, and is more like a short 
reaping sickle with the back sharpened than a sword ; it is chiefly em- 
ployed after the spear has finished the work of death, to complete the 
work of mutilation of the body. 

53. The terrible ciFect which attended these weapons in ancient 
times is not to be witnessed among the dastard sons of Shoa. “ The 
horseman indeed lifteth up both the bright sword and the glittering 
spear,” but “ there is no multitude slain,” and if beat into ploughshares 
ai|4 pruning hooks, the metal would prove of much greater service to 
the nation in their agricultural pursuits, and of equal avail in braining 
a defenceless Galla, their only enemies acquainted with the art of 
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54. The buckler, resembling the Roman clypeus is made of a good 
tough bull’s hide, or cut from t||e hardened skin of the wild buffaloc ; 
it is of large dimensions and well studded with silver and brass crosses 
and ornaments, and being conveniently portable, can be turned witt the 
greatest ease to ward off the threatened blow of the coming missile. 
Anointed and rubbed with oil, as a preservative against cracking 
and injury from the weather, this defensive armour is generally stowed 
in a cotton bag, and on the return of a triumphant army, is frequently 
presented as a votive offering, and hung on the vestibule of a church. 
When not worn on the arm, it depends from the high pummel of the 
saddle, and “the bull skin border of the bossy shield’’ protects the 
leg from all the crushing and kicking, invariably experienced in the 
disorderly array of the Amhara rabble. 

55. T’ 3 troops move in masses under their respective governors 
and leaders, and take any direction they choose, provided they do 
not interfere with His Majesty’s particular route, or go before the 
state umbrellas. The king’s concubines and women follow on mules 
immediately behind their lord and master, and a band of 30 bearers 
of the royal silver shields preserve the faint line in front of the con- 
fused mass of succeeding horsemen, who arc kept from intruding too 
near the sacred person of Majesty, by the strenuous efforts of the 
master of the horse and his assistants, who lay about lustily with their 
ratans, without much regard to rank or station. 

56. The striking of the royal suite of tents, which is pitched enclosed 
in a compound of black woollen walb, is the signal for packing up, and 
at the beat of the drum and the sound of the horn, the king, bare-headed 
as Masinissa of old, issues forth about 9 o’clock, when the mass follow 
in his route. On His Majesty’s dismounting to proceed on foot across 
the meadows, all follow his example ; the march is seldom very lengthy, 
and the household ladies’ alighting from their mules is the signal for 
the halt ; a general rush at S])eed takes place from all directions of the 
host, for the purpose of securing a good grassy spot for the bivouac, 
and fierce wrangling, and often times quarrels and bloodshed ensue, 
before the array is quietly located for the night. None have tents 
except the king and a few of his great governors, and like the black 
woollen awnings of Kedar, they are warm and of a close texture, 
and are kept firmly erect by loops fixed to hooked wooden pegs. 
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67. His Majesty is welcomed to the capital by a strain of triumph- 
ant music from every throat in the army, whilst all the successful war- 
riors decked out in their gayest attire, and vaunting trophies dangling 
beneath gauntlets and bracelets of silver, careering in front, slowly pro- 
gress before the royal person in a mazy labyrinth of reticulated circles. 
The air is rent with shrill whoops and yells, which are answered by the 
thrilling welcome of the women pealing from the palaee and every 
part of the town, whilst the thundering war song is shouted from 
the dense phalanx closing the procession. ^ 

The priests receive their royal master with a blessing, and the 
unceasing clang of big drums, together with frequent discharges of 
musketry and artillery, fill up the pageant. 

58. From the most remote ages, the glittering bracelet has been 
always the badge of bravery. The Amalekite, who slew the warrior 
Saul, took the bracelet that was upon his arm and brought it to David. 
In some parts of the East they are still used in the investure of gallant 
chiefs; and the celebrated armlet of Persia surmounted by the great 
diamond “the crown of the moon,’’ is not more valued by its royal 
possessor, than the ring of brass which encircles the wrist of the 
Amhara. The gauntlet, the spoils of the lion, the armlet and the 
aqua-dama, each advance the warrior in the scale of honor and credit, 
and when the matted locks arc crowned by the white feather of the 
Hirkom, or the green sprig of wild asparagus, the most frightful 
tales of blood proceed in streams from the mouth, and there is no 
deed sufficiently daring for the prowess of the braggart. But it is 
well known, that many are ornamented who have never proved them- 
selves in the field, even according to their own base ideas of fight. 
Tlie lie is brought to the rescue of the coward reputation, and the 
emblems of bravery are often exhibited, on spilling the blood of the 
most inferior vermin; but blood is the sacrifice demanded, and it 
matters little whether it be poured from the veins of the Christian 
or the Galla, from the elephant or from the mouse; the war song 
is shouted on every available opportunity, even on the accidental des- 
truction of a rat, and all would fain appear martial and chivalrous, 
glorying in the name of the “bravest of the brave.” 

59. The principal materials employed in the most ancient crowns 
and chaplets were wreaths of flowers and leaves, which were afterwards 
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substituted by imitations in metals. The idea of the aqua-dama 
might have been taken from the tendrils of a creeper hanging in clusters 
from a massive branch of the Weira tree, and the ornament is certainly 
deserving of much praise for its singular beauty and fanciful form. 
A transverse bar of worked silver worn across the brow over a thick 
row of ornamented pendants reaching to the eyes, and branches of 
light chains depending at intervals completely round the head, fall 
in a glittering mass to the waist, whilst a worked coronet rises high 
above the bar, and is profusely cut into open figures and highly wrought 
crosses. 

60. The gauntlet is generally made of silver, and reaches from the 
wrist to the elbow, and the armlet is an unmeaning hollow ring of silver, 
resembling in size and clumsiness rather a manacle to secure a wild colt, 
than an ornament for a Christian man. 

61. The travelling equipment of a man of rank is very simple indeed, 
and a few attendants or a sumpter mule suffice to carry all requisites fur 
the journey. His wants are but few — a loaf of bread and a horn of 
mead for his sustenance, and a skin for his bedding ; the cotton robe 
serves him for covering by day and by night, and he can always find 
some shelter at^the end of the march, which is little inferior to what 
he had been accustomed at home. 

62. Ambling along upon his mule gaily bedecked with bells and 
brass ornaments, with a running footman on each side, he takes the road 
early in the morning, followed by a party of retainers according to his 
means. Immediately behind his person, the confidential shield-bearer 
takes precedence, his steward rides nearly abreast to hold a share in the 
conversation, and the remainder of the train, some with load and on foot, 
but all armed with sword and spear follow, as they choose, a noisy mot- 
ley group, without order or regularity. They are, however, attached to 
their master from long service and kind treatment, and in many ordinary 
transactions swear by his name, instead of that of the ruling monarch. 

63. A stage of 25 or 32 miles is considered long, and indeed the 
high hills to be ascended, and deep valleys to be crossed, render it weari- 
some to traverse even that distance ; the general pace is the common 
step of the mule, about 3 miles an hour, but when the road is level, the 
amble is increased to 5, and those on foot are accustomed to keep up with 
the mounted party. A saddled horses is often led in the train, a custom 
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lianded down from the former generation, when the country was not in 
such a settled state as it is at present, and when the traveller was obliged 
to keep a weary and vigilant look out for parties of roving Galla, and to 
give battle on the moment, if the occasion required ; but Sabila Salassie 
has wonderfully improved matters during his long reign, and now, if 
provided with the necessary royal permission, an unarmed man can 
pass tlirough any part of the hereditary dominions of Shoa, without 
scatli to limb or property. 

64. As the king’s guest, the traveller is in general treated with some 
degree of respect, which is, however, entirely owing to the despot’s 
wishes, and the fear of consequences unbars the door of the house and 
throws open the stores for the consumption of man and beast ; but a 
churlish reception would most probably await the unfortunate who tra- 
velled through the country without the king's permission ; and a well- 
stocked purse, or a well-filled portmanteau, would not invariably produce 
a salutary effect, as the savage has always some plan or idea in abey- 
ance, to obtain any curious article exposed to his admiring view, with- 
out the necessity of imparting aught of value in exchange. Under 
every advantage, and attended by the king’s household officers, it is ex- 
tremely difficult at times to obtain the most simple and necessary sup- 
plies, and force is frequently resorted to, to extract these articles for 
which the most liberal payment has been tendered beforehand ; but there 
always exists along witli the desire to acquire property, an innate dis- 
like to part with aught the most trifling, and even among the higher 
classes, the small request of a stick or a spear is peremptorily refused to 
parties, who have heretofore loaded the ingrate with the richest imagin- 
able presents. 

65. A great man on coming to the capital if unprovided with a 
house of his own, is certain to find ready accommodation always with the 
inmates of any of the lower description of dwellings, who are all willing, 
for a trifling consideration, to remove their bullock hides, and allow the 
grand visitor the free use of the apartment, such as it is. They will also 
cook the victuals of the stranger and his followers, if of the same reli- 
gious persuasion as themselves, and remain content with a very small 
remuneration indeed. 

66. His Majesty, however, in general, has tents pitched for all great 
men, and liberally supplies them 'vwith food, both at his own table and in 
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the presentation of the ‘ Dingo' an established allowance granted from 
the royal kitchen, bread, mead and pepper, soup daily, and sheep and 
bullocks being occasionally distributed to upwards of a thousand people, 
who are on the list as masters of Dingo. Every stranger who comes to 
the kingdom is amply provided for, and indeed all who make their 
necessities or their wishes known on the subject, have no reason what- 
ever to complain of any want of liberality on the part of the sovereign of 
Shoa. 

67. From the excess of cultivation on the table land, there are few 
wild animals, except hyenas, hares and field rats ; th0 death of an otter 
is considered a rare feat of prowess, and badgers are avoided as the 
' devirs sheep,* and the few that burrow in the hills are viewed with 
very great distrust. Partridges and guinea fowl are hunted down with 
dogs placed on successive ranges, who, fresh from the nearest station, 
pursue the quarry the moment he finishes his fight, and very soon pick 
up the wearied bird. In the low country, the larger animals, elephants, 
lions, bulFaloes, rhinoceros and many species of antelope exist in consi- 
derable numbers, and as each has a relative value in the scale of honor 
reckoned according to Galla heads, the brave warriors on the frontier do 
contrive, at lengthy intervals between, to compass the death of some. 

68. A large body, consisting of several hundreds proceed on horse- 
back to the cover, armed with every available weapon, and worry the 
animal to death according to the usual approved system of Abyssinian 
bullying, riding after him till he is brought to bay, and pouring showers 
of bullets and lances from a distance into his carcase on the first conve- 
nient opportunity ; but these hunts are often undertaken without success, 
and seldom conclude without many fatal accidents. The valiant 
thrower of the first spear is entitled to the honorary reward from the 
king at the triumph at entry into the capital, which is attended by the 
same ceremonies and rejoicings as the advent of a successful military 
expedition against the heathen Galla. The elephant is reckoned equal 
to 40 Galla, the lion to 7, and all the other large animals to 5 Galla, 
killed in battle. 

69. A good equestrian, and a tolerable marksman. His Majesty is in 
the habit of making Saturday excursions attended by many hundred 
followers to some favourite retreat, where he remains for hours, shooting 
what the country chiefly affords, i. e. baboons, vultures and wild ducks ; 
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but the Amhara has altogether a very indistinct idea of woodcraft. One of 
the chiefs burning with the desire to emulate the white men in the dis- 
tinction of an elephant, lately proceeded to the jungles with a retinue of 
1000 adherents, and a large party of the king's gun-men ; but after fruit- 
lessly spending a month in the covers, he was fain to return without 
having destroyed any thing of larger dimensions than a spotted monkey. 
Hyenas are suffered to multiply to a great extent in some parts of the 
country, owing to the superstition of the natives, who firmly believe 
that Jewish sorcerers descend from the mountains during the night, and 
transform themseli^s into the likeness of these foul animal^, and that in 
consequence, there would be no good result in the pursuit. 

70. The bulk of the nation is indeed decidedly agricultural, although 
it appears somewhat strange that the minds of the people are not more 
disturbed and upset by the continual military expeditions they are 
forced to make against the Galla. Probably the selfishness of the des- 
pot in appropriating the lion's share of the spoil has most salutary effect 
in checking innate restlessness, and the Abyssinian is taught in a rough 
school to understand fuUy, that there is more profit to be obtained from 
holding the plough than from wielding the sword, and it is certainly the 
fact, that when the foray is over, the war horse is turned loose in the 
meadow, and the partisan wilhngly applies himself, according to his 
means, as usual, to his peaceful avocations among the fields. 

7 1 . Mounting on the left side with the assistance of their spear, the 
natives when seated do not by any means ride well, though they do not 
very often tumble from their horses or mules, owing to the high fortifi- 
cations of wood and leather which are built upon the saddle to protect 
the rider in front and rear ; and although they can carry a horse at speed 
over bad ground, their seat is awkward and ungainly, and they have no 
idea whatever of easing an animal in his distress. Bitted in the most 
cruel and barbarous manner, they bear as heavy as lead upon the bridle 
rein, and no horse is ever five minutes in the hands of an Amhara without 
having his mouth pulled to pieces, and the blood streaming as the tortured 
animal tosses his head in the air for relief. 

72. The sojourner in Abyssinia can easily believe what Bruce relates 
concerning his recorded instance of cruelty to animals, for although it 
is not fair to brand the nation with a foul stigma resting on a solitary 
fact, yet there is no good reason to*disbelieve the veracity of the traveller ; 
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and other facts have been also witnessed which exceed in horror even 
what has been related of the soldiers of Northern Abyssinia. On the 
first military expedition to which the British Embassy was invited, on 
the evening of the successful foray, the limb of a sheep was most wan- 
tonly severed from the live animal with a sword when the wretched 
beast refused to proceed further, and the mutilated trunk left bleeding 
upon the ground, to be hacked piece-meal alive by any in the rear of the 
column of savages who had no store of provender. That the flesh 
might have been served up quivering with the life-blood is also ex- 
tremely probable, though it might not necessarily have been taken from 
the living beast, for the animal is invariably killed at the very door of 
the eating house, and it takes but a short time after the breath is out 
of the carcase to hand up the raw meat to the feast. Whatever might 
have been the custom 80 years ago, now-a-days, the animal is invariably 
in the first instance killed after a fashion. 

73. A rush of 10 or 12 men is made on the victim, his legs and horns 
are seized as a purchase, he is thrown upon the ground, when the throat 
is hacked through with a blunt knife in the name of the Holy Trinity, 
and the poor beast is left to struggle and stagger about until the lifeblood 
be expended ; then commences an indiscriminate onslaught of knives, 
swords and hatchets, without the preliminary operations of skinning and 
cleansing. Bigotted to a degree, the animal if killed by the hand of a 
Moslem is considered in the highest degree impure, and reckoned on the 
list of even lower esteem than the unhallowed flesh of pigs and bears, 
geese, and wild fowl. 

74. The Abyssinian in general is too well acquainted with the value 
of his own live-stock to urge him beyond his powers unmercifully, and 
often performs a great portion of the journey on foot rather than 
distress the animal to his own loss ; but his treatment of Galla prisoners, 
and the almost certain dreadful fate which awaits any old or useless 
male who falls into his hands, is a suflicient blot upon the Christian 
name, without the addition of any other crime whatever. 

75. Here, as elsewhere, eating is one of the most important concerns 
of life, and on the days of the great festivals, the palace displays all 
the pomp remaining in the land, and the unusual sight of the population 
somewhat aroused from their customary state of lethargic bestiality ; the 
stair cases are lined with groups of priests and monks in their holiday 
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suits, and the courts are filled to overflowing with the chiefs and nobles, 
who on these gala days cast aside their abhorrence for the use of water, 
and appear dressed in clean white robes. 

76. The king reclines in state on his best velvet cushions, and the 
royal alcove is tricked out with gay gold cloths and massive silver 
ornaments ; seated on the ground immediately before the presence, 
are his most devoted and valiant governors, and around his couch 
swarm a group of young pages, the tableau being most probably 
taken from the Old Scripture pictures, where cherubs are so profusely 
introduced surrounding the principal figure. A long line of attendants 
stretching on either side of the throne stand as fixtures against the 
walls, each bearing in his right hand a straight silver sheathed falchion. 
The room is of large dimensions, and the height and gloomy ceiling 
in some degree compensate for the absence of architectural decorations, 
whilst the lofty walls are relieved by a display of all the state shields, 
which are profusely studded with silver bosses, crosses, and ornaments, 
and depending from each buckler the velvet mantle droops gracefully 
by its side, glittering in every hue and color of the rainbow. 

77. At an early hour, a horse-shoe table is extended the entire length 
of the dwelling, and is so entirely heaped with viands, that not a twig 
of the wicker work is visible beneath the load. Piles of wheaten cakes 
touching each other, and strewed with fragments of fowls, tower up two 
feet above the surface. Bowls of rich curry, decoctions of red pepper, 
flanked by bottles of old hydromel, heap the groaning board, and nu- 
merous slaves are ranged at intervals with large baskets of delicate 
raw flesh, which has been just stripped from the slaughtered bullock. 

78. The preparations for the feast are completed by 8 o’clock in the 
morning, when the great doors are thrown open, and a burst of wild 
music from the king’s band ushers in the company ; four hundred sit 
down on the floor at a time, ranged in double row besides the table, the 
chief men in the front rank, and every justice is done to His Majesty’s 
hospitality. The piles soon sink beneath the active attacks of the 
guests, and the rising hum proclaims that the hydromel is of the most 
potent quality. Numerous attendants are in waiting to administer to 
the wants of the honored guests, by handing with their fingers from the 
viands whatever is desired, and a piece of meat if not relished by the 
first person into whose hand it falls, is passed to the next inferior, 
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and thus runs its course down to the individual, whose rank incapa- 
citates him from rejecting the proffered morsel. 

79. During the repast, the fiddlers and harpers who are stationed in 
the opening of the horse- shoe, dance and sing to the notes of their in- 
struments, and ever and anon the shrill notes of some “ Asmarec” 
stationed in a corner of the hall, rise thundering to the very roof, in 
acclamation of the generosity, hospitality, and magnificence of the great 
emperor of the Amhara. 

80. After the guests are fully satisfied with food, the company rise, 
and each being provided with a large horn of mead, lounges against the 
walls to complete the inebriation which has been but partially effected 
at the table, whilst crowds of well dressed female slaves speedily reple- 
nish the diminished structures of food and liquor. 

81. I'he great doors are again thrown open, and a fresh set enter 
amidst the increasing din, and the entertainment is continued till late 
in the afternoon ; etiquette enforcing on these occasions the presence of 
the monarch throughout the entire time. Hundreds of bullocks are de- 
voured, together with many more measures of wheat than can be well 
conceived ; but altogether considerable decorum is preserved, and al- 
though the guests reach a maudlin state of drunkenness, yet the presence 
of the king is generally respected, and the exuberance of incited mirth 
expends itself in harmless praises of the royal host. 

82. Such, however, is not the case at private parties, the crub of er- 
straint is allowed to fall loose, the fierce passions gain along with the 
liquor the entire ascendency, and guests seldom return to their homes, 
without witnessing the broil and the scuffle, the flashing of the swords, 
and the dealing of deep cuts and wounds among the drunken combat- 
ants. 

83. Sunday is the great day for feasting, and is universally believed to 
have been designed for the express purpose of eating and stuffing. Men 
do not labour in the fields, women abstain from grinding and sewing 
cloths; and although other work is carried on as on ordinary week days, 
the chief employment for all who can afford it, is to pass the entire 
time in eating, drinking, and sleeping. 

84. The influence of the evil eye is supposed to have little or no 
avail within the palace waUs, and the great door is suffered to remain 
open during the operation of eating ; 1)ut elsewhere it is scrupulously 
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barred and closed, and a lire is invariably lighted before the peasant, 
who will on no account appease his hunger, labouring under the strange 
superstition, that otherwise the devils would enter during the dark, and 
that there would be no blessing upon the meat. 

85. It has been conjectured by Pliny, that the orientals received their 
first hints of building from the swallow, and that in imitation of their 
feathered instructor, their first attempts were made in clay. Where the 
Abyssinians obtained their ideas on this subject it were hard to tell, but 
certainly they have made little progress in architectural design, and 
their houses, constructed as in the earliest day, are still mere frame- 
works, sparingly daubed over with a thin coat of mud. Here thieves can 
easily break through and steal, and the materials are of such a fiimsy 
nature, that the morning sun oftentime rises a witness to the truth of 
the scriptural metaphor : He built his house upon the sand, and it 
was swept away by the rising flood.” 

SG. Of the rudest description, these hovels are composed of mud and 
rotten twigs, and perfectly pervious to the inclemencies of the season, 
they subject the occupants, from the cold damp air, to all the pains of 
rheumatism and catarrh. There are no conveniences in the shape of 
glass or other transparent substances, and if the door be closed on the 
dense unhealthy fog and the cold bleak wind, all possibility is denied of 
admitting light ; the thermometer rarely rises above 65 degrees, indica- 
ting the necessity for artificial heat, whilst there exists no vent for 
the smoke, excepting througli the door and the cracked apertures in the 
walls. 

87. In the town, from the want of sewers and drains, the inhabi- 
tants are obliged to live like swine in the filth of their own styes, 
inhaling all the effluvia of decomposing matter and putrifying water ; 
the comfort of space is never consulted, passages and out-houses 
are far beyond the intention of the proprietor, and with doors allowing 
full ingress to injurious currents of air, with roofs admitting the rain, 
and floors covered with unwholesome damp, it is surjirising that many 
more of the inhabitants are not made martyrs to disease. Some few years 
ago, epidemic dysentry made its appearance at Ankobar, and as might 
have been expected, rioted to excess in the foul location. One- half of the 
population was swept away, and the remnant fled for a time from the 
lull, which they declared to be blasted bv a curse from heaven. 
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88. In the country, there is no attention whatever paid to cleanliness 
or comfort. The stagnant dunghill is carried by the descending rain 
but a few yards from the walls, and the cattle and poultry are allowed 
to share the general apartment ; misery and confinement arc strikingly 
pourtrayed in the worn-out thatch and the wattle stockade which sur- 
rounds the farm steading, whilst the inmates themselves, although 
supplied with an ample sufficiency to sustain the mere necessities of 
life, exist amid dirt and vermin, without experiencing much comfort 
even in the moments of their very highest enjoyment. 

89. It is the practice of this uncivilized country to keep the demise of 
royalty a profound secret so long as possible, in order to avert the 
anarchy and confusion that would not fail to occur during an interreg- 
num, when every individual in the kingdom considers himself at full 
liberty to .act according to the best of his imagination, without fear of 
punishment. Whilst there is no king there is no law, is the maxim in 
Shoa, and the foulest crimes are committed with the most perfect impu- 
nity. On the news of the death of Assfawoosun, the streets of Debra 
Sibanoo ran red with blood, and 800 victims were immolated to private 
malice and revenge, before the appointment of his successor was pro- 
claimed, and justice and order re-established on their scats. 

90. At other times also, the great Christian maxim is too apt to be 
forgotten. The Abyssinian remembers only that he is savage, and 
revenge, as usual, takes up the first position in the mind. Many a dark 
deed has been cowardly enacted in the deep forest or in the confused 
skirmish, and the Gallas have been oftentimes most wrongfully accused 
of foul murder and death, when the victim has fallen under the assas- 
sin spear of his fidse comrade ; and indeed the rulers and leaders of 
armies are on this account always much disinclined to lead their forces 
through difficult woods and defiles, being well aware of the dread effects 
of Amhara treachery. 

91. It is deeply to be lamented, that any nation whatever should 
esteem even the heads of the slain as the great emblem of victory, but 
the more atrocious and disgusting barbarity of Abyssinia, the base idea 
of which is so revolting to humanity, is the filthiest ceremony that ever 
disgraced any styling themselves a nation. The frailty of human nature 
is indeed discernable in the most legible characters, and he who wit- 
nessed the unhallowed proceeding caanot fail to offer up a fervent wish. 
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that the time may be hastened when nations shall be knit together in 
the bonds of love^ and when true Christianity shall reign triumphant in 
every heart. 

92. On the close of the foray, each follower who has slain a male 
creature ; — murdered would be the proper expression, for the grey hairs 
of venerable age and the tottering step of smiling infancy prove no safe- 
guard to the ruffian monster ; — ^proceeds to mutilate the body, and carries 
oiF the token of his crime carefully preserved in the bloody folds of his 
waist cloth. The disgusting trophy after being prepared over the fire 
is hung dangling to the right wrist, and on the following day, each in 
his turn presents himself before the approving monarch, who halts at 
intervals at the time of march for the purpose of witnessing the foul 
exhibition. Group after group, dash in from the flocks, resounding their 
war song in chorus, and whilst brandishing their spears and, their vile 
trophies, the lying murderers shout their prowess aloud : — “ I have des- 
troyed my enemy in the open plain, I have rushed upon the foe, and 
slain him in the wood. 1 am the king’s great soldier, may Sabela Se- 
lassie live for ever.” After the savage Christian has fully displayed his 
wanton cruelty he sinks prostrate to the ground, and by his mean 
grovelling subserviency, fills up the full measure of Abyssinian iniquity.* 

93. All proclamations are made after beat of drum by the king’s 
heralds on the outside of the palace gateway, the removals and appoint- 
ments of governors, the promulgation of religious doctrines, and His 
Majesty’s commands on all general subjects ; but the order of assemblage 
for the military expeditions issues forth in pithy language from below 
a small stunted tree at the foot of the palace hill of Angollala. 

94. " The king hath foes and is about to subdue them on a certain day, 
who fails to present himself at Zallo, armed and canying provisions for 
the specified time shall be treated as an enemy, and shall forfeit his pro- 
perty during a period of seven years,” The penalty, however seldom 
requires enforcement, all the Amhara respond to the call with the ut- 

* This horrible custom if not borrowed from the Jews, is probably of Galla origin, 
and is early mentioned as being practised on the coast of Africa, vide De Bry, 1599, 
De Calfrorium militio. ** Victores, victis coesis ct captis pudenda excidunt quae exsic- 
uta, regi in reliquorum procerum presentis offerunt.” This is a very ancient Afri- 
can custom. It is represented on the walls of the temples and tombs in hlgypt. See 

the French Institute's Description de Egypt.”— Eds. 
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most alacrity, for the insatiate love of blood and the inherent hatred of 
the heathen are sufficient inducements to quit home and family, and 
follow to the foray the great crimson umbrellas, in which they place 
the most unbounded confidence. 

95. Every thing, however minute which is found by a subject, is 
carried straightway to His Majesty. The brass bowl of a pii)e and a 
bottle of lunar caustic which were lost during the expedition were forth- 
with brought in by the finders, and restored. On his way to Angollala, 
a servant of the Reverend Mr. KrafF was swept away by the torrent in 
the Mosaliet river, and a tea kettle which he carried was lost ; six 
months afterwards the utensil was found by a woman and taken to the 
king, who on being asked for it, said, “ No, it will do for myself.” 

96. All presents received by the subject arc also immediately carried 
to His Majesty for inspection, and it rarely happens that the individual 
is suffered to retain any part whatever. Brought before the sovereign 
as a peace-offering, the budget is generally received with an “ exogeer 
casto” “ God give you more,” and forthwith transferred to the store- 
house of finery which has been filling for ages. The more trivial portions 
of the present may be sometimes granted to the receiver as a wonderful 
mark of the monarch’s favour ; but in all cases, an equivalent in cattle 
or country cloths is afterwards made from the royal stores. 

97. On the occasion of any loss by fire or other accidents, the 
begging sufferer makes the round of his acquaintance, who each con- 
tribute their mite to the subscription, and wonderful scope being given 
to imposition, the individual becomes more wealthy than before. Con- 
stant application is also made by the domestics of the royal household 
to obtain the price of destroyed articles, in order to save them from con- 
dign punishment. An offender was detected in bringing the same 
broken decanter three times over, and a shield was never said to have 
been broken or a mule lost, but the delinquent did not refer liimself to 
the embassy for the amount of the fine. 

98. Tainted with base servility, the Abyssinians pay the most abject 
respect to their superiors, and however aggrieved, are seldom heard to 
complain of the governor. The king is held in the highest adora- 
tion, and the oath by his life is the most binding in use. If adjured by 
this a person can be punished for non-compliance, and the wilful 
breaking the obligation renders the peijurers liable to severe penalties. 
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In addressing equals or children, the second person singular is used. 
Superiors are entitled to the third person plural, and disputes are easily 
excited, especially among the fanatic priesthood, by not paying suffi- 
cient attention to this point of etiquette. 

99. Respect is here paid by prostration to the earth, and after the 
most degrading and humiliating fashion, bowing the face among the 
very dust, by unoovering the robe, and exposing the naked person, and 
by kissing the nearest inanimate object on entering a house. 

100. The most grovelling adoration is paid to the monarch, and to 
many of his chiefs. All of whatever rank when they approach the pre- 
sence, throw themselves prostrate upon the ground, lie flat on their faces, 
and knock their heads three times upon the earth. The inhabitants bend 
in the mire at the approach of His Majesty, and the troops of horsemen 
as they emerge from their difierent districts to join the military expedi- 
tion before mingling with the general mass, stream at full speed to the 
vicinity of the royal umbrellas, and pulling up at a prescribed distance, 
spring from their saddles, and all simultaneous leaders and followers 
perform the degrading prostration. 

101. Every native uncovers his person when in presence of or in 
conversation with the king, whilst to equals the corner of the robe is 
only removed for a time, and then suffered to resume its fold over the 
shoulder. Inferiors are obliged to stand continually unclothed in the 
company of their masters, and any small present bestowed upon the 
servant, must be received with both hands in a cringing position, whilst 
the nearest object, generally the threshold of the door, is kissed in token 
of devoted love and affection. Suspicions of treachery and revenge may 
have possibly originated this strange custom of uncovering the person> 
and the concealment of dangerous weapons is totally debarred, when 
the law is enforced of malung all strip themselves so often during the 
course of the twenty-four hours. * 

102. Although not particularly addicted to the merry mood in general, 
and exceedingly ignorant withal of any thing resembling stage effect, 
yet the palace buffoon elicits shouts of laughter by his uncouth antics, 
and attempts to personate the character of the adjoining tribes, who are 
looked down upon with the utmost sovereign contempt; and on the 
days of interview with these wilder savages, who come dancing into the 
presence chaunting their war songs, and decked out with feathers and 
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warlike implements, the buffoon mixes in the dance and delights the 
Amhara spectators by the performance of his caricatured gestures ; but 
in this department the country can only boast of the king’s mimic, who 
retains his situation without fear of rivalry; here there is no field for 
genius, and it would prove a hard task for the jester to devise any thing 
more ludicrous or ridiculous than the ungraceful dance of the Amhara, 
the impassioned caper of her priests, or the idiotic whirl of her war- 
riors. 

103. Following the custom of the dark ages, dwarfs are treated with 
considerable fear, respect and consideration, and many of the most 
learned and praiseworthy in the land are to be found among the small 
misshapen race. The king’s father confessor is of the most diminutive 
size, though possessed of great good feeling, and forming a striking con- 
trast to the generality of his nation. The chiefs and nobles often choose 
their secretaries and household priests with reference to their tiny ap- 
pearance, and the wisest man in the capital, whose charms and talis- 
mans are considered all powerful, and who knows every plant by heart 
from the “ cedar of Lebanon to the hyssop that creeps over the garden 
walls,” sustains his character for lore, as much by the deformity of his 
appearance, as by the brilliancy of his understanding. 

104. No petitioner ever enters the presence of his superiors unless 
furnished with an offering according to his means, as a bribe to propi- 
tiate favor and good-will. Cattle and honey, cloth, wood and money, 
and even stones being presented when building materials are scarce. 

105. Presents arc frequently exchanged among the chiefs and 
gpreat men, and every display is attempted on the occasion, the train 
of bearers being lengthened out as much as possible by dividing the 
articles into the most minute portions, and all are covered with red 
cloth ; every thing must also be exposed to the view of the receiver, 
wild bulls and unruly he-goats, a» large as donkeys, are dragged 
into the sitting apartment to the imminent danger and pollution of all 
around. Cocks and hens, loaves of half-baked bread, and pots of rancid 
butter, must be all closely investigated and personally approved of, 
and any deviation from this rule is certain to be visited with the most 
dire displeasure. 

106. An easy and ingenious method of extortion exists in full force 
throughout the land, and all classes are equally amenable to its abuses 
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and privileges. Bringing any article whatever, the begging petitioner 
hands it over to his superior as a ** mamalecha'* or memento, for what- 
ever he has the assurance to demand. Servants bring a stick or a bunch 
of grass, and ask for swords, clothes, and money ; and chiefs and officers 
of the state present to His Majesty a pot of honey or a cotton cloth, 
and demand a horse or a mule, or an embroidered garment. If the ma* 
malecha be received, the modest request must be acceded to, and indeed 
the custom of the country imperatively requires that the extortion 
should be invariably complied with. 

107. With the first dawn, bands of petitioners station themselves on 
the top of the eminences adjacent to the palace, and the cry of “ aliet” 

aliciy “master,” resounds deep in the still air of the morning; the 
door-keepers order them to draw nigh, but well aware of the understand- 
ing between these servants and the “ four chairs,” against whose deci- 
sion they are appealing, they give no heed to the summons, but lift up 
their voices the louder, until the king orders one of his pages to cause 
the whole to assemble in the court-yard. At home and abroad, on ex- 
cursions and military expeditions, the cry of alief* salute^ the royal 
ear from the most strange and unexpected situations, and is in general, 
promptly attended to ; the stick, however, is sometimes applied to the 
most importunate, who will not remain content with the promise of a 
future consideration of their claims, but every available opportunity is 
taken by the king of listening to these endless petitions and appeals. 
The halting stones on the green turf are frequently transferred into 
seats of justice, judgment is given whilst ambling over the fields on 
private excursions, and three-quarters of the entire day, with the excep- 
tion of the Sabbath, is devoted to unravelling the knotty points of con- 
troversy, or settling the disputes and quarrels of his subjects. 

108. In Shoa, the men have the entire responsibility in all the bar- 
gains regarding cattle and sheep, farming and warlike implements ; and 
the women barter in the minor articles of sustenance, grain and pepper, 
salt, ghee and earthenware. And although the man cannot carry the 
water or bake bread, he must wash the foul linen belonging to both 
sexes, an operation which is performed in the running stream, the 
clothes being deposited in a skin together with the seeds of the indote, 
and well trampled under foot. It is the province of the men to plough, 
sow and reap, split the wood, out the grass, and repair the house ; 
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whilst to the women all the other heavy work is accorded, as fetching 
wood, water and grass, making butter and bread, spinning, pounding 
and grinding. Markets are held once a week in various parts of the 
kingdom, and the weekly supply for household use is then laid in. 
Men and women indiscriminately attend, each occupied by their own 
peculiar duties ; at other times in all the towns and villages of Abys- 
sinia, there being neither open shop or bazar, the Owenian system of 
barter entirely prevails, and the proprietor of any article who wishes an 
exchange perambulates the streets, calling aloud from door to door the 
nature of his goods, until he finds some individual willing to make the 
desired barter. 

109. Love rules neither camp nor grove in Abyssinia, but base 
sensuality is indulged in by the grossest indiscriminate intercourse. A 
permanent female is sought for as a household drudge, the child is 
delivered over into bondage without any reference to her own wishes, 
and remains with her mate only until she can better her miserable con- 
dition elsewhere. 

Women of rank, however, and more especially those of royal blood, 
assume high grounds and pretensions, for the honor has been conferred 
by linking with the lot of the subject ; the reins of authority are generally 
talcen violent possession of, the order and the command issue in the 
name of the lady, and the hen-pecked husband on whom the alliance 
has been thrust, is obliged in his own establishment, to endure in peace 
all the despotism of the palace. 

110. In all matters of quarrel and dissension, should either of the 
parties desire to be reconciled, the matter cannot be adjusted without 
the intervention of a mediator ; a third individual is sought for, who will 
undertake the arrangement, and in his hands the affair is entirely plac- 
ed. The king himself often accepts the oflJee, and of course is rarely un- 
successful in his applications. Inferiors come into the presence of their 
offended masters with large stones upon their heads, and prostrate 
themselves upon the earth in token of their fault, which, however, is 
generally forgiven on the intercession of the mediator. Quarrels be- 
tween man and wife, if not allayed with the cudgel, or of that serious 
nature to cause separation, are settled by arbitration ; the neighbours as- 
semble to discuss the aiatter, a judge is instituted for the occasion, the 
parties are mutually examined, and a«fine is imposed according to the 
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merits of the case : a string of beads, if the husband be in fault, and a 
pair of new breeches should the lady be found napping. A woman 
supposed to be unfaithful to the conjugal, alga** may be returned to 
her friends with a portion of her property, but one caught in the act of 
infidelity can be well beaten, and ejected stark naked from the house ; 
these extremities are seldom indulged in, and mutual forbearance seems 
to reign paramount in Shoa. 

111. But this universal loose style of living exercises a most bane- 
ful influence on society in general ; the mind becomes degraded, whilst 
the body is enervated by disease and indulgence ; jealousy is rife in 
every house, and the children of each separate female on the establish- 
ment are bandied against each other in all hatred and animosity, which 
is by no means allayed on the death of the parent, or by the posthumous 
intimation of his partial and unfair distribution of property. 

112. On all occasions of rejoicing and ceremony, whether on the 
successful return of the king or of a private individual, on the sight of a 
procession or on the discharge of fire arms, the women with their 
characteristic love of noise, burst out into the most thrilling clamour 
of welcome. Moving their tongue with more than ordinary volubi- 
lity against the roof of the mouth, they produce continuous successions 
of shrill notes, which are more agreeable to the listener than to the 
performer. One watchful dame on the outskirts perceives the ap- 
proaching cavalcade, and forthwith gives out the clamorous note of 
warning ; in a moment the entire mountain side is covered with every 
female in the location, yelling in full chorus ; the hillil — lil progresses 
fast and furious, as they bend their bodies nearly double to assist in up- 
raising the melody of the tone, the tears stream from their eyes in the 
violence of the exertion, and the hills resound far and near with the 
gathered volume of the shrill notes. 

113. One of the strangest of Shoan customs is the method of saluta- 
tion ; the most earnest enquiries being invariably made regarding your 
own health and that of your house, horse and children, as if the enquir- 
ing party was really interested in the result. Even two old w'omen 
tottering on the very brink of the grave, and afflicted with every pain 

^und sorrow under the sun, meeting in the street, pull up and commence a 
string of good wishes, which are reiterated as long as the breath will 
come out of their old bodies. How are you ? How have you passed 
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your time ? Are you well } Are you very well ? Are you perfectly well 
together with a thousand other pert interrogatives to be made acquaint* 
ed with their private condition, and at each response the Deity must be 
invoked as to the great happiness and perfect felicity which have been ex- 
perienced since last sight. Should the meeting take place twenty times a 
day the same ceremony is enforced, and for each progressive state of 
morning, noon and eve, there exists a distinct set of phrases, which from 
their continual repetition sound grating upon the senses. Passengers 
stand in the streets and roar out salutations intended for the inmates 
and huts a hundred yards from the hedge. You are startled from your 
sleep by a dunning — How are you ? from some gentleman passing be- 
fore day dawn to his country residence, and your ears are afflicted from 
morning sun till evening, by a most teasing and harassing string of 
enquiry, from every one who passes himself off as an acquaintance. 

114. Tlie buldurhat or introducer, is appointed from amongst the re- 
tinue of every one who keeps an establishment, on the first introduction 
of the parties. To him, and to him alone can the visitor look for ad- 
mittance into the house, and unless he is present, the monarch and the 
great man are alike invisible. Court-yards may be thronged with many 
attendants, and doors may seem invitingly accessible ; but the open 
sesame” is wanting, and the stranger returns to his own abode disgusted 
with the insolence as well as inconvenience of the custom. Time, how- 
ever, softens down the rigidity of the practice, which is at first so per- 
tinaciously observed ; suspicion of evil intention gives way, on better 
acquaintance of character, and after a certain probation. There is much 
more difficulty experienced in gaining admittance into the lordly Abys- 
sinian hut than into the lordly halls of an English nobleman. 

115. Suspicion may also be easily traced in the custom of all great 
people moving from their domiciles with a long train of armed attend- 
ants, as in the height of Highland anarchy. The tail of the McGregor was 
seldom of longer dimensions than that of an Abyssinian nobleman. In- 
deed he is never allowed to be by himself, whether in the cabinet or in 
the field he is invariably surrounded by a numerous band of mean syco- 
phantish attendants. The custom of the country enjoins the practice, 
the cheap price of provisions enables him to feed a large population and! 
the lack of all manufactories, supply an unlimited number of idlers, who 
are willing to obtain a livelihood in* any manner whatever. But the 
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nuisance is a crying one to the stranger. No privacy is ever enjoyed. 
No retirement is ever suffered. A dozen naked savages are continually by 
your side, restrained by no very correct ideas of order or discipline ; the 
confused hum and suppressed chattering are by no means of assis- 
tance in study or writing, and on the occurrence of meals or of the 
visits of illustrious people, the whole establishment tumble in naked 
to the waist to satisfy their own inordinate curiosity, and to do honor 
to their lord and master. 

116. Visits are generally made early in the morning or before noon, 
and it is reckoned discreditable to enter a strange house after meals, as 
the object of the untimely advent can only be attributed to a desire of 
obtaining the food and refreshment of which the etiquette of the country 
enforces presentation. Sneezing is accompanied by an invocation to the 
Trinity, and the bye-standers are expected to exclaim “ moroo,” God bless 
you, and eating is invariably attended by a loud smacking of the lips, which 
can be heard at some considerable distance from the entertainment ; 
none but beggars eat their food in a quiet and rational manner. 

117. There is no sense of decorum evinced in the satisfying of any 
desire, however gross, and no shame whatever is felt in exposure to 
the gaze of the public. The toilet is unscrupulously performed in front of 
the assembled multitude, and his Majesty himself, the most polished 
gentleman in the kingdom, blows his nose with his fingers, and wipes 
the soiled hand upon the robe of the nearest courtiers, who eagerly 
proffer the cloth for his acceptance. More offensive than the Ama- 
ponda, who carries his own little cleansing spade tied round his neck, 
the first object is seized by an Abyssinian upon entering a strange house, 
and ears and nostrils are scraped out with the most savage indifference 
to appearance. All sleep stark naked, stretched upon bullock’s hides, 
huddled close together for mutual warmth, each loving batch being 
covered with the accumulated pile of individual garment. Should the 
master of the house require food during the night, a piece of raw meat 
and a horn of beer are brought to him by a male or female attendant, 
who, destitute alike of clothes and decorum, stands unconscious of all 
shame until the craving of his hunger be satisfied ; and owing to their 
oul feeding and their more uncleanly habit of never washing, cutane- 
ous eruptions spread like a plague over their unsavoury persons, and few 
indeed are free from the disgusting diseases of the beggar. 
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118. Their amfl^ements are few indeed. At rare Intervals, shooting 
vultures and monkeys in the woods, or running down partridges among 
the hills with their dogs, throwing the spear on foot at a mark, or 
mimicking the art of war on horseback, moving in the uncouth dance, 
or singing the war- song in chorus, whilst the games of gibbeta and 
shuntridge, and the annual throwing the ball at Christmas, fill up the 
scanty list. 

119. The spear is generally launched at a short distance, and the 
unsuccessful competitors are obliged to lay down with their faces upon 
the earth, whilst all the better marksmen trample and triumph over 
their prostrate necks ; and in the " yombeza,* the mounted warriors 
with blunt lances choose a spacious plain and perform at speed all 
their evolutions of war, attacking and defending, throwing the reed 
and receiving upon the shield, and whooping and yelling to proclaim 
the victory, the delivery of a sure spear thrust, or the hemming among 
their own number, one of the opposite band. 

120. The “ gibbeta'* is a game somewhat resembling back gammon, 
but is played with sixty pewter balls, which are stored in 20 holes 
over the board ; the distribution of these balls and tlie judicious heaping 
up of the stones according to certain complicated rules, constitute the 
science of the game, which is, however, sufficiently intricate to foster a 
spirit of betting and gambling, which reigns in full force amongst the 
nation. 

121. Shuntridge is nearly the Arab game of chess, but the board and 
the men are very miserable productions of genius ; a few of the moves 
are somewhat different, and the game is almost entirely confined to the 
court eunuchs, who bask their portly forms in the verandahs of the 
palace, and pass away their idle hours in very indifferent play. 

122. On the Christmas, an annual contest takes place between the 
king’s household followers, the dependents of the purveyor general, 
and the Deek Agavari. A cloth ball is struck with a mallet, and a strug- 
gle ensues for the possession of the missile; three times the ball is 
discharged over the plain, and the party are declared victors who have 
thrice caught it in succession. They enjoy the privilege for the day of 
abusing the vanquished, the king only excepted ; every tongue being^ 
unloosed and the foulest abuse and slander being heaped upon the most 
illustrious as well as the holiest pessonages of the court. The day is 
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concluded by a grand entertainment to all at the 4|6t of the chiefs of 
the defeated party. 

123. The king's band is composed of simple reeds of various length 
and sizes, the “ imbeta** having in the upper part an aperture over 
which the mouth is placed, and the **mikut” which is fashioned 
somewhat after the form of a trumpet or trombone. Each performer 
has but one pipe, and consequently like the Russian, is master of but 
one note ; there is no particular air or time attended to, each giving out 
his breathing very much as he chooses; but the wild music falls soft 
upon the ear like the harmonious sound of the Panden pipe blown over 
by the breeze. 

124. The Abyssinian fiddle, the ** musuncho/* is of rude form and fa- 
shion ; an empty gourd or a hollow square of wood being carved with 
a piece of parchment as a sounding board, and a bit of rough stick insert- 
ed in one corner to serve as the neck ; there is but one string, and as 
the performer is not a Paganini, the inharmonious sounds proceed from 
the instrument as if the unhappy spirit of music was confined in the 
interior, and uttered harsh screams and moans as the bow proceeded to 
inflict fresh tortures upon her agonized sinews. Some continue to per- 
petrate a very faint resemblance to tune; but all consider themselves at 
perfect liberty to scrape away in the most persevering and soul-sorrowing 
fashion, and unlucky indeed is the site of residence if stationed near the 
proprietor of a musuncho, 

125. The harp, called ** buggana,** is a most strange fabrication of 
wood, leather, and sheep’s entrails, and presents an appearance as if an 
old leathern portmanteau had been taken by children as a foundation, 
and built up with the rudest materials to represent the lyre in the days of 
Tubal ; nor do the notes belie the first appearance of the instrument, or 
bestow any credit whatever on the fashion. It has five strings, and is 
used only as an accompaniment to the voice, a simple monotonous ca- 
dence of the individual notes being the only music produced. 

126. The large drum, called “ kubbers:* and the small one '*nagga- 
rectf are not thumped so continually as might be expected, they are exclu- 
sively reserved for military expeditions, or for doing honor to the happy 
return of friends and relations from successful journeys, and it is indeed 
lucky for foreigners, that the nation with their present set of crude 
instruments is not infected with •a musical mania. The silence of 
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night is seldom disturbed by the discordant sound of their barbarous 
attempts. 

127. A portion of the vocal music is of a more pleasing description, 
and some of the airs which the women croon over their work are even soft 
and plaintive, There is, however, no great change of note in the strain, 
which has generally reference to the particular operation in which they 
are employed. 

128. The recitative of the war songs is pitched in a high key, and 
chaunted by a single individual at the top of his pipe; and the 
thundering chorus, which consists of a few words in deep base, is at in- 
tervals poured from every throat in the party, with great effect. The 
return of a successful army is indeed a most striking pageant ; the glit- 
ter of the silver ornaments, the flashing of gay cloths and housings, and 
the shrill chaunt of the fight, closely followed by the pealing bass of 
triumph echoing from ten thousand merciless throats, forming altogether 
the very embodying of savage exultation. 

129. Their church music is most execrable; although seven long 
years are passed in its acquisition, and the constant practice of many 
hours during the day ought to make them somewhat more perfect. 
Howling and screaming, however, are the most appropriate terms to be 
employed for this ceremony, and the hoarse cracked voice of the priest, 
increasing in fury as he progresses in his task, is in true keeping with 
the jingle of the “ itsnassil,*** the Abyssinian timbrel, which in its 
startling effect, can be compared to nought but the rattle of the 
poker upon the tongs. 

130. From four in the morning until nine of the Sabbath, this clatter 
and ranting is continued for the honor of their religion in all the 
churches of the kingdom, besides a full muster of their croaking 
choristers on all their numerous holidays and festivals; and the band 
of stout priests who nightly mount guard to preserve His Majesty 
by their song from the influence of evil demons, have certainly chosen 
a cunning path to prevent the advent of, at least, all those spirits who 
are gifted with any musical taste. 

* This is the * ** sistrum” which is thought to be included under the Hebrew term 

•* Tzitzelem," and is composed of a frame of sonorous metal crossed by bars of the same ; 

these bars move freely in the holes through which they are passed, and when the instru- 
ment is shaken, the reverted ends striking upon the frame produce the clattering sound. 
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131. The attending dance of the priesthood is any thing but a 
relief to the picture ; the most uncouth attitudes and the most ungrace- 
ful positions are selected, whilst the beard and the crutch and the 
aged face are but in ill keeping with the mountebank jumps and 
capers performed upon the occasion. During the merry-makings in 
the palace and in the houses of the chiefs, the dance is also not dis- 
tinguished by any less ludicrous effects, the votary seemingly enacting 
the part of a gander justly infuriated at the discordant sound of the 
music, shaking his wings and hissing in contempt of the fiddler’s 
art, whilst he shuffles about in a crouching position, and makes Sundry 
furious rushings and startings to possess himself of the obnoxious 
instrument. 

132. The language of savages is generally highly metaphorical, 
and they are not satisfied unless action be embodied to the eye by 
color and character and form brought more vividly to the mind by 
the assistance of allegory, but this nation is equally unsuccessful in 
the personification of the spiritual, as in the abstract language of 
Theology. 

The king and his chief singer form the only exceptions, the court 
language being sparingly sprinkled with a few flowery speeches, and 
the singer sometimes breaking out into crude allegorical sentences. 
" Why should the Father of song be restrained from dancing before 
the fathers of gold,” he exclaimed when capering before the embassy 
on the steps of the palace, and the saying was responded to with 
shouts from the populace ; but the topics of discourse are always 
scanty among an uneducated race, and after the daily salutations are 
performed, nothing can be more rapidly stupid than the succeeding 
conversations of the native of Shoa. 

133. Few but the priests and deptras can read or write, and many 
among those learned scribes are more indebted to the memory of 
their early youth, than to the page held in their hands for the forth- 
coming rant. 

134. The ancient Ethiopic, which is also called Gees, remained 
the language of the empire only until the 14th century of our era, and 
in tliis idiom are written all the annals of her religion. It has now, 
however, fallen into disuse, and the people of Tigri alone retain one of 
its dialects. Amhara is generally spoken throughout the country. 
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135. The stores of literature being thus bound up in a dead letter, 
mistakes and false readings cannot be discovered in the low mumble of 
the officiating priest by the bystanders, who are alike ignorant of the 
text and the language ; nor is the course of study of that extended or 
liberal nature to enlarge the mind of the neoph 3 rte. To know the 
Psalms of David by rote, together with the miracles of the Virgin Mary 
and Saint Tsela Huimandt, to elevate the voice into howling song, and 
to cut a caper into the air two fee^bove the surface of the earth, form- 
ing the envied accomplishments of the man of education. 

136. Parchment is said to have been invented at Pergamos when the 
Egyptian monarch prohibited the exportation of papyrus. The Jews 
very early availed themselves of the Charta Pergamora to write their 
scriptures upon : the roll is still used in their synagogues, and was intro- 
duced into Abyssinia on the Hebrew emigration, where it still continues 
the only material in the country ; but all the books extant are composed 
of many small leaves fastened one upon the other, enclosed between 
wooden boards, and carefully deposited in leathern sacks; many are 
embellished with glaring colored daubs, and all are looked upon with 
the eye of superstitious credulity. 

137. The epistolary correspondence* is exceedingly laconic ; the 
letters are folded up into small rolls, varying in size from one inch to 
four, and always enclosed in a coating of wax ; there is neither signature 
nor superscription. The king possesses a signet seal, which is however 
seldom applied, as the names of all parties are introduced into the body 
of the note. 

138. The pen is the reed, kulum of the East, without the slit, and 
the inkstand is the sharp end of a cow’s horn, which is stuck in the 
ground as the scribe squats to his work ; the ink is a foreign importa- 
tion from the Somauli coast, and remains an intense black for ages, and 
the writer when he wishes to replenish his horn, inserts a few particles 
from his pocket, and adding a little liquid, produces a consistency similar 
in thickness to that used in printing. 


* May this letter of queen Bezabosh come to my friend the English Ambassador. 
Are you well 7 Are you quite well ? Are you perfectly well 7 
That the soap may not end speedily, you will send it in large quantities, saith 
Bezabesh. • 


4 s 
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139. But the Abyssinian scribes do not hold the pen of a ready 
writer, and the dilatory jaanagement of their awkward instrument is at- 
tended with gestures and attitudes most distressingly ludicrous, clutch- 
ing the tiny style like a hot apple in the paws of a hungry ape. It is 
carried with the most convulsive twitches, and seemingly by some 
supernatural force to the moutli of the writer, where the end is seized 
between the teeth and masticated, in a sort of mental phrenzy. During 
the whole period of this strange ope|^tion, the thin strip of dirty vellum 
is held at arms-length and viewed askance from every side, with looks 
of utter horror and dismay, and when at last the stick descends to dig 
its furrow upon the parchment, no terrified school-boy with the birch 
of the master hanging over his devoted head, ever took such pains in 
pointing the most elaborate pot-hook, as does the Abyssinian scribe in 
daubing his strange characters upon the scroll. 

140. Like the Chinaman, each individual letter must be looked at 
from every point of view, before progressing to the next ; every word 
must be read again and again by the delighted artist, and the greasy 
skin must be many times turned upside down by the grinning penman 
proud of his talents, to observe the happy effect of his handy- work. 

141. During the intervals of approval, the destructive bites continue 
fast and fierce, to the utter demolition of the pencil ; and long before the 
termination of the first sentence, European patience is apt to become 
utterly exhausted at the scene of awkward, foolish stupidity, and gross 
waste of valuable time. Seventeen years have been employed in tran- 
scribing a single manuscript, and a common epistle of five lines is the 
utmost extent of one entire day’s exertion, 

142. The following list gives the names of all the books at present 
in existence in Abyssinia. Tradition, however, records the titles of other 
works, which were deposited for safety in the islands in the Lake Zoo-ai, 
on the great invasion of Gragno, and wlxich are said to exist with many 
other precious treasures of Ethiopia even unto this day. 

1 . All parts of the Old Testament, excepting the Pentateuch and the 

Books of the Maccabees. 

2. The four Gospels with readings. 

3. Chrysostom. Biography and Exposition of the Epistle to the 

Hebrews. 

4. A dogmatical work of Cyril. 
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5. Genset. A book used in funeral solemnities, and ascribed to Atha- 

nasius. 

6. Tethonegest. The code of Laws, said to liave fallen from heaven. 

7. Aclements. 

8. Retuattaunanot. The Orthodox Faith. 

9. Siena Aibud. History of the Jews in connection with the History 

of other ancient nations. 

10. Mazopu. Extract from Ancient Philosophy. 

1 1. Henosh. The Prophecies of Henosh. 

12. Gadela Nudual. History of St. Michael. 

13. Gadela zida Heimanot. Life of the Tecla Heimanot, the Saint. 

14. Gadola Siena Markoo. Life of another Saint. 

15. Gadela Gintra Maafao Kedus St. Zl. 

16. Gadela Lalsbala. Life of a former emperor of Ethiopia. 

17. Mas^ba Haimanot. A dogmatical work. 

18. Synodos. Canons of the Church, attributed to the Apostles. 

19. Antiacos. Colloquy between Athanasius [and a Nobleman called 

Antiakos, 

20. Mazafa Mister. The principles of several Heretics of old. 

21. Mazafa Dora. 

22. Mazafa Timkal. Used in Christening. 

23. Mazafa Actil. Used in blessing a Marriage. 

24. Mazafa Keder. Used for instructing Renegades. 

25. Gusbra Haimanot. Read during Passion Week. 

26. Bartos. 

27. Dionasios. 

28. Teena Tetrak (Amharic.) Explanation of the Creation. 

29. Tamera a Miriam. Miracles of the Holy Virgin. 

30. Magara Miriam, Words of ditto ditto. 

31. Godela Hawarjat. Lives of the Apostles, 

32. Ardeet. Words said to have been spoken by Christ before his 
Ascension. 

33. Kedasie. Liturgy of the Abyssinian Church. 

34. Wuddassie Miriam, Praise to the Holy Virgin. 

35. Arganon. 

36. Gadela Samactal. Lives of the Martyrs. 

37. Abushukur. Abyssinian Almanac. 
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38. Gadela Adam. History of Adam. 

39. Kidan. 

40. Egsiabher Neges. 

41. Anda Negest. Book for Prognostication : forbidden in Shoa. 

42. Sadela Medhanalim. Life of the Saviour. 

43. Amida Mister (Amharic.) The Principal Doctrines of the Christian 
Church. 

44. Temhest. Extracts. 

45. Kufalik. Words spoken to Moses on Mount Sinai. 

46. Mazafa Gragore (Amharic.) History of the invader Gragno. 

47. Serata Breta. Christian Institutions of the Christian Church. 

48. Mewaset. Hymns on Mournful occasions. 

49. Zcma Degna. Hymns sung during Fast times. 

9b. Degna, Hymns sung on other occasions. 

51. Lifafa Zedik. A Book of absurd Contests, much estftmed, and 
buried along with the Corpse. 

52. Ekabari. Book of Prayers. 

53. Zclota Musa. Prayers of Moses against the influence of Evil 
Spirits. 

54. Melka Michael. Prayers to St. Michael. 

55. Melka Ijesus. Prayers to Jesus and the Holy Virgin. 

56. Gadela Araga. Life of an Abyssinian Saint. 

57. Gadela Kyros. Ditto ditto 

58. Gadela Johani. Ditto ditto 

59. Kotat of the 318 Fathers. 

60. Mania Saalat. Prayers and Hymns for different hours of the 
day. 

61. Wuddassie Amlac. Praise of God. 

62. Mazafa Tornal. A letter which Christ is said to have written. 

63. Surguamie Fidel (Amharic.) 

64. Melka Gabriel. Prayers to St. Ghibriel. 

65. Swaso. Abyssinian Dictionary. 

66. Germana. Prayers to frighten Evil Spirits. 

67. Fans Manfasawi. 

6S. Dersana Sanbat. Life of a Saint. 

69. Tekarie Ijesus. Christ's prophecy of the consummation of the 
World. 
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70. Mazafa Shekeneat. 

71. Tecla Zeon. 

72. Harmanot ab. Doctrines of the Abyssinian Church. 

73. Gadela Antonino. Life of Ifce Monk Antony. 

74. Zelota Musadud. Prayers against Evil Spirits. 

75 Dezsona Gabriel. History of St. Gabriel. 

76. Gadela Georgio. Life of St. George. 

77. Selota Monakosat. Prayers of the Monks. 

78. Felekosus. Book of Monking. 

79. Marishak. Book of Monkery. 

80. Aragawi Manfasawi. Ditto ditto. 

81. Dersana Mahajawi. Life of the Life-giver. 

82. Gadela Sauncl. 

83. Siena Aban. 

84. Gebin Negest. 

85. Geea Moie. 

86. Epiphanius. 

87. Aximarius. 

88. Buni. 

89. Synkesar. 

90. Mazafa Berhanct. 

91. Lowros. 

92. Deduskalea. 

93. Tamera Ijesus, 

94. Ankoritos. 

95. Mazafa Ishai. 

96. Teliksiny. 

97. Mistera Samai. 

98. Georgis Waloea Amid. 

99. Dersana Miriam. 

100. Lik Evangel. 

101. Taretch. 

102. Gidela Ijob. 

103. Thomas Koprianos. 

104. Gadela Keduson. 

105. Gadela Arsemaror. 

106. Raia Miriam. 
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107. GadelaAbeb. 

108. Gadela Makod Walale. 

109. Gadela Guebru Christas. 

110. Abicta Natrat. 

143. Such is the accumulated literature of ages, and in the mass 
there are only four written in the language at present spoken and un- 
derstood. His Majesty possesses a large assortment of manuscripts sel- 
dom referred to, and indeed with the exception of the Holy Scriptures, 
the remnant is but a tissue of absurd Church controversy, and lying 
monkish legends. 

144. Thirty days constitute a month, to which five days and the fourth 
part of a day are added to complete the year; this interpolation is called 
“ quagmin*' and is introduced after the month of September, the 9th 
day of which, according to our style, commences the Abyssinian year. 
The year is also divided into four quarters, each being named after the 
Gospel, which ought to be at that season reading in the churches. From 
September to November, Luke gives name to the period; from December 
to February, John ; from March till May, Matthew ; and during the re- 
maining months, Mark. Events are commonly referred to as having 
occurred during the days of Matthew, &c., but they have lost eight years 
in their computations of time, and our present Christian era of 1842, 
has only reached to 1833 of Abyssinian reckoning.* 

145. Superstitious to a degree, the Abyssinian will undertake no ex- 
pedition or serious journey without, in the first instance, receiving the 
desired omen of approbation from on high, and retracing their steps on 
various pretences, they remain in their houses for days until the welcome 
sign be witnessed. The sight of a hare is very bad indeed ; an antelope 
springing across the road, good; a fox barking on the left hand, destroys 
all hope of a happy result ; but on the right hand, a prosperous issue 
may be expected; but of all the numerous birds of ill fame, is the *'Goo- 
rasovula.’' (?) Certain death or destruction, or the most dire disaster 
are certain to follow his croak, and there is no inhabitant in the king- 
dom, who has not some story to confirm the bad character of^his evil 
bird. The fool-hardy wight, who giveth no heed to the warning note 

* Giving the world an existence of 7334 years, they calculate that our Saviour was 
born in the year 5,500 after the Creation,^ndlhui account for their deficiency. 
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being of a certainty either baulked in the object of his journey, robbed, 
maltreated, or murdered. 

146. Savage man obtaining only through the medium of his own 
wishes and imagination a faint idea of the invisible and supreme Power, 
seeks for some tangible object of veneration and means of protection, 
and the Abyssinian, whose vague religious ideas aifbrd him but small 
consolation in the hour of tribulation, and little reliance of security in the 
day of danger, reposes the utmost faith in the doctrine of charms, 
which present a substance stamped with a mystic and supernatural 
character, and capable of being attached to himself individually. The 
“ tulsim,** which is a worked zone studded with tiny leathern pockets, 
containing sacred charms enclosed in double and treble cases, encircles 
the waist of every man, woman and child in the kingdom ; the arms and 
neck are also hung in a perfect panoply of amulets against the influence 
of every disease, whether experienced or anticipated ; the written talis- 
mans of holy monks, mixed with the seed and leaves of potent witch 
plants, gathered by the hand of the forest recluse, afford a feeling of 
security which is not to be extracted from the leaves of the Gospel ; and 
no one ever thinks of mounting his mule, without being well stored with 
these paper preservatives against the spear of the robber, or the sharp 
knife of the Galla. 

147. On the first arrival of the Embassy on the frontier, the simple 
natives on their knees implored the gift of the anxiously desired eharm 
against the charge of the dreaded lion, and the king himself, by no 
means free from the prevailing superstition, had in his possession two 
talismans, which till lately he considered of high dread and import; they 
were inscribed on parchment in the French language, one containing a 
portion of the Lord’s Prayer, and the other the words, “ May' God open 
the eyes of Sabela Selassie to his errors.” 

148. Their superstitions are childish as they are numerous. They 
believe in the evil eye, in the existence of evil spirits who roam about 
the earth and waters, and in every description of omen, and the igno- 
rance of many is passing strange, considering St. Michael to be God Al- 
mighty ; the Virgin Mary the creatoress of the world ; and Sunday, to have 
been a saint of great sanctity, far superior to St. George or St. Michael, 
which has ensured for him one day in seven *to be held holy to his name, 
whilst the others have their festivals pnly once during the month. 
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149. Eclipses of the sun or moon, as in other savage countries, afford 
an ample opportunity for the most abject superstition. They believe the 
orb to be dead, and that her demise prognosticates war, famine and pes- 
tilence. The whole town is in tumult and uproar, collecting together in 
the streets and churches, they cry aloud upon the Saviour of the world to 
take pity upon them, to screen them from the wrath of God, and to 
cover them ^uth a veil of mercy for the sake of Mary, the mother of our 
Lord. The pagan Oalla, who are present lifting up their voices, join in the 
petition, and from their not comprehending the Amhara tongue, render 
the most absurd construction on the prayer ; the wailing continues dur- 
ing the whole period of obscuration, and when the orb again emerges, a 
universal shout of joy is raised, in the fuU belief that the prayers of the 
multitude have awakened her from the sleep of death. Any neglect 
on tlicir part, of these accustomed exertions, is certain to be followed by 
some great public calamity, and the raining down of fire, from heaven. 

150. The heza,** or sacrifice for the sick, is considered lawful and 
efficacious, and is frequently resorted to ; the animal which is meant as 
the type of the sick man is driven round the bed of the invalid amidst 
mucl]P noise and singing, and afterwards slaughtered outside the thres- 
hold, and at other times, an egg is turned three times towards the head 
of the patient, and then broken besides the bed. 

151. Whilst no religion can be more corrupt than the nominal 
Christianity of this unhappy nation, which is a mass of absurdities bor- 
rowed from the Jew, the Moslem and the Pagan, nothing can be more 
humiliating than the superstition which it encourages. A thread of cotton 
yarn is stretched by the hired sorcerer during the night completely round 
the house, the extremities are fastened together by means of a link of iron, 
well imbued in blood, and the walls are freely sprinkled and bedaubed with 
gore,the day dawns upon the incantation which is supposed to be the work 
of the devil himself ; and of the assembled multitude, who consider that 
some heavy calamity, if not instant death, would follow the act, there is 
not one individual sufiSiciently bold to remove the spell, and thus release 
the inmates from its withering effects. On one occasion, when the inha- 
bitants of Ankobar were thrown into the greatest consternation by the 
dread appearance of the bloody finger, the Reverend Mr. Kraff tore 
away the charm, to the astohishment of all, without any fatal consequence 
to himself; but that very night the defeated sorcerer planned on attack 
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to rob his premises, which was only defeated by the extra vigilance 
preserved in consequence of having exposed the impostor. 

152. No Amhara will venture to destroy a serpent save on Saturday 
and Sunday, when the sight of one of these reptiles is regarded as a fa- 
vourable omen. In common with the heathen Galla, the Christians of 
Shoa make annual votive sacrifices in June to Sar'* the evil spirit, 
continuing the practice notwithstanding its being interdicted by royal 
proclamation under the penalty of forfeiture of property. Three men and 
a woman, who understand how to deal with the evil one having assem- 
bled at the place appointed, perform the ceremony in a newly swept 
house. The sacrifice consists of a ginger coloured hen, a red she-goat 
or a male Adaiel goat with a white collar ; the blood of the victim having 
been mixed with grease and butter, is secretly placed during the night 
in a narrow street, when all who step or tread thereon, are supposed to 
receive the maladies of the invalid, who in return is restored to perfect 
health. The king perceived traces of this Pagan ceremony in the streets 
of Motatiel during a visit to that village some years ago, and tracing it 
to a wealthy individual who had caused the rite to be performed in 
order to free himself of syphilis, the honor of true religion was forthwith 
vindicated by a speedy transfer to the royal coffers of all the property 
of the dabbler in unholy rites. 

153. The drum of the water kelpie is heard by tlie credulous na- 
tive in the echo of every roaring waterfall, and the wretch drowning in 
the overflowing torrent is dragged under the rushing wave as the high- 
ly coveted food of the malicious spirit of the deep. Divers jdants and 
^erbs possess the most baneful properties and qualities, and a bunch of 

the Fegain grass, if skilfully cast upon the person of an obnoxious 
enemy, produces dire disease, sickness and death. 

154. Sorcerers and necromancers attaining the respectable age of 
4 and 500 years, exist in numbers in this land, flitting through the air 
and riding upon the wings of the wind at pleasure, and unbidden and 
invisible guests, eating the best and drinking the choicest liquors on the 
festive board. 

155. “ Thavanan** the great sorcerer of modem days, is looked upon 
with universal dread, and his last public act is still fresh in the memory 
of the present generation. He had for a long time indulged his palate, 
and enjoyed his place unseen at the king’s own table, but being at 

4 T 
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length informed against by one of his malicious fraternity, he was by 
means of a strong spell exposed in the fact, and ordered to instant 
death. ** Grant me but my life,” he exclaimed, **and I will explain to 
your Majesty this grand master-stroke of my powerful art.” The 
curiosity of the monarch was excited, and a large vessel of water 
which had been requested was set before the magician. Placing his 
hand in the liquid, he addressed the king ; Oh descendant of the race 
of Solomon, the wit of thy illustrious father is dull in comparison with 
the wisdom of the meanest disciples of Arobal, I defy thy myrmidons 
and thyself,” and cleaving the air as he uttered these words, instantane- 
ously disapjieared from the gaze of the astounded and crest-fallen court. 

156. Arobal Mammoo, the king of the Genis, is supposed to reside 
in the depths of the large lake in Mans, called Moofat Wuha, In the 
bosom of its placid water his palace is placed, constructed of the usual 
fairy materials; coloured cloths abound in every apartment, and liis 
drums are heard pealing from the centre of the lake, when famine, war 
or pestilence is about to visit the land. Any one desirous of studying the 
black art after destroying his mahtah^ (the badge of Christianity,) and 
treating the emblem of faith with certain irreverences, proceeds into the 
depths of the waters, is met by the genius, and kindly instructed in the 
arts of magic and necromancy ; after a laspe of time he resumes his blue 
silk cord and is suiFered for a time to exercise his supernatural power 
upon earth, but his knowledge gradually decays, it cannot be resumed, 
and the sorcerer again sinks into the uninteresting character of an 
Abyssinian Christian, without even the usual conclusion of having lost 
his soul, or being in the end carried away in the talons of the fouk 
fiend. 

157. It is fully believed, that one of ArohaVs disciples succeeded 
by the power of his medicines in transferring all Asfa Wassun’s con- 
cubines to his own harem, and having been seized and remonstrated 
with on the gross impropriety of his conduct, he behaved in the most in- 
solent manner, and referred the proceeding entirely to the high as- 
sistance of his friend, the genius of the lake. In his extremity, he was 
deserted by the spirit, and the crim, con, being fully established, he was 
put to death by order of the king, and the misguided ladies brought 
back in durance vile to the palace ; but his character for subtle medicines 
was fully established, as one of the concubines shortly afterwards de- 
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prived the monarch of his eye-sight by means of a powerful spell, which 
had been imparted by her learned paramour. 

158. But the enchanted village of *'Daska Stephanas,*’ hid from 
mortal gaze, and enclosing upon earth all the ])leasures of paradise, 
forms the never-failing topic of all wonder-loving souls; the poetic fancy 
of Abyssinia has been utterly exhausted in depicting this rare scene 
of delight. 

159. *'Its sleep-soothing groves with lawns between, are situated 
on the Nile, where released from the loose shackles of all marriages 
whatever, beautiful females are plentiful as they are common. Potent 
liquors flow on in never-ending streams, and the cartln yields her 
spontaneous fruits without care or labour. But shrouded in the magic 
mist, these Elysian fields open their portals only to mortals of command- 
ing form and handsome feature, on whom the glance of favor has been 
cast by the fair inmates of the enchanted garden ; human endeavour is of 
no avail to unriddle the mystery, and the dread art of the sorcerer and 
his most powerful talismans, are alike unavailing to unloose the spell 
for the benefit of any of those unfortunates on whom nature has bestow- 
ed a tortuous figure, or an ill-starred visage.** 

160. The blacksmith is also endowed with supernatural powers by 
the credulous Abyssinians, and is supposed to be able to transform him- 
self at pleasure into the likeness of a wolf or hyena ; the cuiining prac- 
tice being in comm6n use amongst the craft of secretly encasing the 
whelp of one of these animals in a metal collar, which being retained in 
after life, strengthens in the eyes of the uninitiated the fabulous stories 
in circulation. 

161. The presence of any Christian emblem, badge, or portion of the 
Holy Scripture is supposed to neutralize the handicraft of the dreaded 
artist. The metal cannot be wielded in sight of the cross, and will by no 
means assume the required design, should any scrap of the Bible be 
worn on the person of the bye-stander. Whilst fumbling with their 
imperfect instruments to transform a bar of iron into the necessary re- 
pair of one of the galloper guns, the small draft of air which proceeded 
from the tiny bellows, proved insufiUcient to heat the metal, and the na- 
tive artists* smelters declared aloud, that the phenomenon was conse- 
quent on the presence of some holy charm. Badges and emblems, 
charms and amulets were incontinenlily stripped off by all ; the labour 
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was renewed without any better effect, and the smiths stood aghast at 
the enchanted bar which would not become heated. 

162. The large forge bellows of the Embassy was produced, and a 
sufficient blast being obtained, the assembly were ordered to don all 
their paper preservatives and stand round the anvil, the sparks now flew 
under the brawny arm of the European, and the job was forthwith complet- 
ed, to the utter dismay of the Abyssinian magicians, who came privately 
to request, that no further public performance of the sort might hence- 
forth take place, as their name and glory would entirely depart from 
the land. 

163. Sickness and misfortune are attributed to the effects of the evil 
eye of the Bondak. Long consultations are held to discover the person 
whose sinister look has imparted the calamity, and when the suspicions 
have gradually settled into conviction, the most implacable hatred is ever 
afterwards entertained towards the dreaded personage, and although 
concealed under the guise of indifference, which the savage can so suc- 
cessfully assume, yet the opportunity of revenge is never lost sight of, 
and the sweet morsel is obtained in some underhand dealing of after-life. 
Dedjmateh Harloo, the father of the DedJ match- ou-lie, added much to his 
notoriety by the extermination of all the Bondaks he could lay hands upon. 
Superstition exulted in a reeking hecatomb of human victims, and the love 
and veneration of his subjects knew no bounds on his last summary act 
of collecting together, and roasting to death 1300 of these miserable 
wretches, who were supposed to possess the influence of the evil eye. 

164. The Abyssinian contrives to fill up his craving stomach, and in 
general possesses a sufficiency of covering to preserve him, after his 
fashion, from the inclemency of the weather. The climate is indifferently 
good, and the earth yields her treasures without much fatigue or bodily 
exertion, but the food is not of the best description, the style of life and 
habitation most uncomfortable, and all combine to engender the seeds 
of disease and death, and to reduce the limit of existence to less 
than three score years and ten. 

165. Elephantiasis is known in its most loathsome forms. Ophthalmia 
seems to be common, and syphilis is met with in some shape or other 
on every second individual. Leprosy is rife among the community, and 
the mountainous nature of the country renders the atmosphere suffi- 
ciently damp and cold for the location of rheumatism and catarrh ; 
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altogether the inhabitants are decidedly open to all the ills to which 
flesh is certain heir in the most favored part of the globe, and they 
do not possess the more civilized means of alleviation. 

166. Medicine is yet in its infancy, and charms and amulets, and 
sacrifices are resorted to, in the hour of sickness. The potent purgative, 
cosso, is applied to on almost every occasion, and its debilitating effects 
no doubt lead to shorten life. Paddling about in the mud with naked 
feet, and exposing the bare head to the sun, the blast and the tempest 
without any reference even to comfort, cannot prove conducive to 
health, and residing in frail fragile tenements amidst dirt and vermin, 
and surrounded by filth and putrefaction, must have the most injurious 
effect upon the constitution. The low regard with which all females are 
entertained, debars the enjoyment of conjugal affection. The want of 
education denies the profitable and pleasant employment of leisure 
time. Coarse fare is the general lot ; little amusement or holiday vary 
the dull monotony, of life, and bullied by the Church, the king, and the 
nobles, a short existence is passed in this world in no very great happi- 
ness or comfort, and the spirit passes away without any very distinct 
idea of what is to happen in the next. 

167. Compared ^vith the other nations in Africa, Abyssinia certainly 
holds a high station, superior in arts and agriculture, in law, religion 
and social condition to all the other benighted swarthy children of tlie sun, 
and the portion of good which does exist, may be justly ascribed to 
the remains of the wreck of Christianity, which although stranded 
upon a rocky shore, and buffeted by the storms of ages, still continues 
to contain a few precious gems amidst the overwhelming mass of 
sand and sea spume. 

168. But the misery, the filth, and the moral degradation in which she 
vegetates, sinks her far below the level of any European nation, and the 
parent land remains obscured in the fogs of her original barbarity, 
whilst the morning sun of intelligence has in the mean time lightened 
upon the social existence of her remote colony:* nay she has even 

* Customs rarely alter in a country so entirely isolated as Abyssinia, and where the 
influence of new ideas cannot lead to the perfection of the arts and sciences, and many 
of the present usages in the land would, in some measure prove what the Ethiopians 
affirmed in the time of Diodorus, that Egypt was originally one of her colonies; the 
very soil and earth being brought down from their plateaus by the flood of the Nile, 
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retrograded from her pristine state, and the great empire of Ethiopia has 
long since cracked and fallen to pieces. The shadow of a mighty name, 
the pagans have overrun her fairest provinces. The Christian chiefs 
of every district madly strive for superiority, and the great horrors 
of war are only averted by the imbecility of the national character. 
Still monks and priests and aged men are wantonly put to death. 
Houses and villages sacked and destroyed, and tlie 'stream of oppression 
rises hot and heavy from every quarter of this distracted country, llie 
property, the liberty, and the reputation of the subject are entirely at 
the caprice of the ruler, domestic ties and affection are little known 
or understood ; small comfort is enjoyed in the transactions of private 
life; the debasing effect of extended slavery holds firm footing upon 
the mind ; superstition shrouds the land in her thick veil ; and the day 
seems to be yet far distant, when she shall stretch out her hands to 
heaven, and be at peace with her Maker. 

169. In arts, in industry, and in moral existence^ Abyssinian Shoa 
remains indeed secluded in a dense cloud of darkness ; her agriculture 
is the only redeeming feature, but the fertility of the soil is rather 
to be praised, than any great advances she has hitherto made in the 
science of husbandry. 

170, Manufactures are restricted to the supply of the most simple 
wants: a coarse cotton cloth to cover nakedness, a skin of leather 
to serve as a bed, a mat basket to contain the most necessary food. The 
gold and silver ornaments are certainly made with some taste, but being 
solely for the benefit of one individual, cannot be thrown into the balance 
of the national account, and the little that is understood extraction of the 
metal from the earth evinces great imperfection of talent. 

and there existing at that time a striking resemblance in many of the customs and 
laws of the two nations, each giving the title of Deity to their kings. The funerals in 
either country being performed with equal care and splendour ; the writing in usage 
being the same in both countries ; and the knowledge of the written character retained 
solely among those belonging to the priesthood. In both countries there are monaste- 
ries and religious colleges organized after a similar fashion, and those who are con- 
secrated to the service of God, are supposed to practice the same rules of abstinence 
and sanctity ; they are dressed alike, and have shaven heads, their kings wear the same 
description of robes and ornaments. The hair of the commoners is still dressed after 
the fashion depicted in the ancient Egyptian designs, and the use of sandals fabrica- 
ted of leaves, which is recorded in ancient Egyptian story, is to this day extant in 
Abyssinia. * 
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171. The difficulties and perils of the journey, and the unsettled 
state of the country, oblige to travel in caravans, and the slow tramp of 
the wearied mule, and the foot-sore slave, render commercial inter- 
course dilatory and of rare occurrence. Salt its still the great staple 
of importation, together with a few beads and course Arabian manu- 
factures, and the return, which is made in grain, cloth and slaves, 
is certainly neither to the profit, nor to the increased enlightenment 
of the Abyssinian. 

172. All the accommodations of life are simple and limited ; the houses 
are mere stakes badly plastered with earth, and afford little shelter 
from the elements, while the internal arrangements are equally rude 
and scanty. 

173. The intellectual features present a peculiar deficiency. Few can 
read the character, and still fewer understand the meaning of the manu- 
script. The educated priests for the most part learn like the parrot, by 
rote, and rant at the top of their lungs, passages of which they know 
not the sense. The utter ignorance of the laity is truly deplorable ; few 
can spell out a line during an hour’s severe exertion, and none can 
write three words together. Their books arc all of a sacred nature, 
and being written in an unknown language, are looked upon in the 
light of charms, specially if well bound and filled with j)ictures ; and 
although the kiss of debasing superstition be imprinted upon the 
colored daub, the intellectual vision remains unlit by the words of the 
text. 

174. Poetry and painting are in their veriest infancy. Music has been 
ushered into existence a deformed monster ; and architecture still re- 
mains unbegotten in the dark abyss of Abyssinian ignorance. 

175. In religion they are debased, superstitious, and bigotted, be- 
lieving the most absurd and ridiculous doctrines, and resting their 
only hope of salvation on fasts and pilgrimage, on confession and 
priestly absolution. 

176. In private life their character is cqutdly despicable, and they 
have strangely contrived to accumulate all the vices of civilized as well 
as of savage life, and have succeeded in retaining but few of the vir^ 
tuous traits of either. Nay, their very existence is the vegetation of a 
noxious weed in the foul kennel ; but the refinements of civilized society 
have not as yet supplied the bcauties*of original simplicity. The box of 
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Pandora has indeed been doubly locked after allowing all the scourges 
of mankind to escape with their full muster of attendants, and all the 
horrors of savage warfare, of merciless slavery, and of debasing despotism 
ride triumphant over the land. 

177. Cowards, fanatics and liars ; cruel, superstitious and prQfligate ; 
proud of their deformities, and constant only in their inconstancy, they 
are bullies and beggars of the most transcendant character, whilst their 
dirty unclean habits render them a perfect nuisance to all with whom 
they come in contact ; glorying in the most savage, revolting and barba- 
rous practices, which are hardly credible, except to eye-witnesses, their life 
is at complete variance with all the ordinary customs of other people. 
Brutalizing, like wild beasts on raw bloody flesh, when others have 
adopted the spit and the kitchen fire ; wearing no protection on the 
head and tlieir feet, when all others having long since proclaimed 
the necessity of the covering ; exposing their naked persons as a sign 
of respect, contrary to every received law of shame, and existing in all 
the filth of unwashed persons and dark unswept hovels, they have 
indeed but little cause for the inordinate self-pride in which they 
hyperbolically style their petty location the finest of countries, and its 
unclean inhabitants, the only true Christians in the world. 


History of the Abyssinian Church. — English Missions. 

The departure of the Jesuit Patriarch was followed by a fierce perse- 
cution of all who were in any degree tainted by the abhorred faith of 
the Romans, and the last legacy of the western priest proved a fatal 
gift to the possessor. Suspected individuals wherever found were im- 
mediately put to death, and in accordance with the earnest entreaties 
of the population, and with the long established usage of Ethiopia, a 
new Abuna was appointed from Egypt, to preside over the ancient reli- 
gion, now firmly re-established throughout the land. 

But the failure of the ambitious designs of the Church of Rome had 
in Europe been entirely ascribed to the arrogance and cruelty of the 
emissaries employed, which had created so deep and lasting a hatred 
among the mass of the inhabitants ; and the milder order of French 
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Capuchins was accordingly put in requisition to bring about the desired 
re-union with the heretic church of Abyssinia. Six chosen men of the 
order, fully provided with the firmans of protection from the court of 
Constantinople, were first entrusted with the enterprize during the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century, of these four succeeded in penetrating 
into the country, but only to suffer the martyrdom of St. Stephen, and 
the remaining two, terrified at the fate of their unfortunate brethren, re- 
turned without hope of success to their monastery in France. 

The zeal of the order nevertheless made one further effort in the 
cause, and again three doomed friars landed at Suakem, whence they 
despatched a letter to congratulate the Emperor on their safe arrival in 
his vicinity. Instead, however, of the anticipated presents, and means 
of conveyance to the court, an order for their execution was received 
by the governor of the town, and the stuffed heads of the fathers were 
forwarded for inspection, that the fair skin and the tonsure of the fo- 
reign priest might be fully recognized, and the promised reward be claim- 
ed by the inhospitable Pacha of the Coast. 

Poucet’s interesting descriptions stiU remain to commemorate a further 
quest which in 1700 was undertaken, in company with a member of the 
Society of Jesus ; but the partner of his journey died in Nubia, and 
many doubts have been reasonably entertained regarding the truth of 
the physician’s narrative. Matters are painted with more than tra- 
vellers* license, and the imagination freely drawn upon for facts that 
never existed. . The close of his career also served to throw a deep 
shade of disbelief over the minds of even the most credulous ; for after 
receiving from the French monarch magnificent presents for the 
Emperor and Court of Abyssinia, he crossed the Red Sea, and penetrat- 
ing into Persia, died at Ispahan, with the character of being a perfect 
impostor. 

A last attempt was made a few years subsequently by Pope Clement 
XI, and four German Franciscans were despatched in the cause of Rome 
to the country of the intractable Abyssinian. The poverty of these 
missionaries, and the humility with which they refused all temporal 
wealth, touched the heart of the reigning emperor, and although he 
forbade them to preach in public, he pledged himself to protect their 
lives and promote the cause of their mission. “ Your work is difficult,” 
said the monarch, ** it demands time,^nd you must be prudent, and not 
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arouse tlie prejudices of the people ; God did not create the world in one 
moment, but in six days.'* 

Finding secret admission into the houses of many individuals, the 
Jesuits were beginning to gain ground, when the monks and clergy, 
who had sulFcred the most severely during the former struggle, raised 
an outcry, that the Europeans were the enemies of the Mother of God, 
and had blasphemed her holy name. The tumult became universal, 
and a powerful conspiracy was arranged to poison the friars, and 
dethrone the emperor. David, a young prince of the imperial family 
was called to the throne, and the unfortunate missionaries having been 
dragged from their place of concealment, were condemned to forfeit 
their lives. 

On being offered a free pardon if they would abjure the Roman faith, 
the last martyrs to the cause indignantly rejected the proposal, and the 
young monarch struck with their devotion and endurance under severe 
and perilous trial, commanded that they might be banished from the 
land ; but the monks preferred stoning them to death, and the event ac- 
cordingly took place in the year 1718. 

So ended the ardent endeavours to substitute one superstition in the 
room of another. Time, and life, and means, had been wantonly expend- 
ed, that the triumphant chariot of Rome might grind over the neck of 
the Abyssinian ; but the costly sacrifice was impotent, imd the ambition 
of binding a far country in the fetters of spiritual slavery sunk deserv- 
edly to nought. 

Another century rolled on before the Christians of the West bestirred 
themselves in the cause of enlightenment. The Apostolic Church had 
fallen from her high place, and it was reserved for the members of an- 
other faith to carry the glad tidings of salvation to the benighted people 
of Ethiopia. • 

The great traveller, Bruce, had now for ever broken the mys- 
terious seal of ignorance which had hitherto bound the land as 
with an iron zone, and his Abyssinian friend and companion, the 
learned Abraham, after ten years of patient industry, had completed 
his pious labours. A translation of the Holy Scriptures was faithfully 
rendered into the popular language of the country, and the precious 
document was purchased in 1818, by the Bible Society of Great 
Britain. , 
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and the Abyssinian Church. 

The Reverend Messrs. Gobat and Kugler first penetrated into north- 
ern Abyssinia, and established their residence at Adowa, and the Reverend 
Messrs. KrafF and Isenberg, followed in the same path. 

The words of the true Gospel were listened to by the natives with 
every attention, and amidst a scene of universal corruption, the piu-e 
lives of the preachers were beheld with amazement. But intrigue and 
foreign influence produced a revulsion in the mind of Aubie, the tyrant 
prince of Tigr6, and the order for departure to the coast was enforced 
by the governor of the town, who was anxious to possess himself of 
property, that could not be removed from his avaricious grasp. Their 
names, nevertheless, remain in the land, and to this day the English 
missionaries are spoken of with the greatest reverence, as possessing 
every quality that w’^as good, mild, and just. 

Ardent zeal in the cause of Christianity again induced Messrs. Isen- 
berg and KrafF to l^ave the dangers of an unexplored route through 
the fiery desert of the inhospitable Adaiel, and to endure the foul an- 
noyance of a savage existence. The kingdom of Shoa now forms 
the theatre of their praiseworthy exertions. Dogmatical treatises 
have been ably penned in the vernacular language of the country; a 
school in the capital extends to the rising generation the means of im- 
provement, and the example of a holy life will no doubt produce a 
happy cfFect. 

But the uphill task of the missionary is indeed hard, and the wonder 
is, that any thing has been accomplished, and not that the harvest is 
scanty. Disliked as a stranger of envied accomplishments, despised as 
an alien to the land, and hated by the ignorant and higotted priesthood, 
the words of truth fall unheeded from lips the most eloquent, and the 
most zealous endeavours prove of little avail. Perfectly satisfied with 
his own creed, the Abyssinian finds it easier to kiss the holy book than 
to peruse its contents, and to trust to the priestly absolution, instead of 
moulding his conduct according to the doctrines of pure faith. The 
rude artizan is esteemed of higher importance than the erudite Mis- 
sionary, and blinded by the grossest superstition, cngulphed in a sink 
of bestiality, and wedded to the manners, the customs, and the doctrines 
which are diametrically opposed to the evidences of the Gospel, it is not 
until the arts of civilized society shall have been introduced, and the 
neck of the self-sufficient Abyssinian bent under the superiority of the 
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stranger, that the barrier can be finally overcome, and one step be 
gained towards the restoration of the unhappy country of the true 
word of God. 

The constitution of the church, the second great power of Shoa, is 
simple, and the sway over the public mind seems to be the effect rather 
of individual power than of a public body. Few lay men attend a 
chapel unless on the festival of their own saint ; but all present offerings 
according to their means, and whilst few peruse the Holy Scriptures, 
every great man entertains in his house a priest in the capacity of 
father Confessor. In every elerical conclave, the king possesses the 
supreme voice of authority, and as from him proceeds, in a principal 
measure, not oiJy the more temporal comforts of bread, beef and hydro- 
mel, but also punishments for real or fancied delinquency ; the despotic 
monarch may here be justly regarded as the head of his own Church. 

The Abuna or Archbishop is, however, the jjyal spiritual chief of 
Ethiopia; consecrated by the Patriarch of Alexandria, and possessing 
with rich revenues, the intelligence of other lands: he is universally 
feared and respected throughout the empire, and all religious differences 
and dissensions must be carried for his final decision. Princes and 
rulers pay implicit deference to his high behest, and seated on the 
ground before his episcopal throne, receive, with the utmost respect, 
his every wish and advice. « 

Feuds and quarrels betwixt state and state are satisfactorily arranged 
in his presence, and war, tyranny, and violence are controlled by his 
commanding voice of mildness and benevolence. But the extent of his 
diocese is great, and many local difficulties oppose the pastoral visit 
to the extremities of his See. 

The wild Galla, the bigot Moslem, and the pestilential morass, in- 
tervene in every direction, and the kingdom of Shoa, peculiarly in- 
sulated by these obstacles to access, has for ages been deprived of 
the advantages accruing from the residence of an Archbishop. 

In the hands of the Abuna are vested the exclusive power of consecra- 
tion. Bishops, priests, and deacons can from him alone receive holy 
office and function; and before assuming the clerical crook and 
cloak, the inhabitants of the most remote provinces must invariably 
repair to his court to undergo the requisite examination, and receive 
the indispensible blessing and authority. He only it is who grants ab- 
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solution for heavy offences against either God or man, and the ark of a 
church, whether newly constructed or polluted by the unhallowed touch 
of a Mahomedan, must be purified by his hands, with the holy merom, be- 
fore being entitled to that high adoration which it thenceforward receives. 

The second place in spiritual dignity is filled by the Cheggrie, the 
head of the monks, seated on the throne of Tekla Haimanot, one of 
the first founders of the orders of seclusion. He engrosses the manage- 
ment of all the various monastic establishments throughout the empire, 
and in his hand remains the charge of existing literature and edu- 
cation. Deeply versed in the subtleties of theology, his opinion is held 
of the highest import in the never-ceasing disputes upon the uninterest- 
ing subjects of false faith, which occupy the mind of the Abyssinian 
divine ; but his authority extends only to the simple admittance into the 
monkish order, and to granting absolution for the minor offences of 
evil thought and prescribed fasts neglected. 

The offices of the Comus, or Bishop, who ranks next above the com- 
mon priest are few and simple. Without diocese or even authority 
over the inferior members of the Church, his peculiar function is to bless 
and purify the sacred ark, should it accidentally receive the impure touch 
of the deacon or laym^in, to repeat the prayer of admission, and sign 
the cross on the skull cap of the candidate for the monastic seclusion, 
and to afford absolution for trivial ofiencas against the conscience. 

Ignorant, bigotted, and licentious, the priesthood of Shoa arc restrain- 
ed under little rule or authority. The beauty of morality influences 
not their conduct, and punishable only by the king, or by their own 
brethren vice, excepting of the most flagrant nature, and resounding 
through the voice of an indignant people, is screened by the fellow-feel- 
ing of the sympathizing judges. Their number and cause might effect 
high power in the realm, but indolence and dissolute habits coimteract 
the influence ; and contented with the outward mark of respect from a 
besotted multitude, and enjoying a fair proportion of the good things 
of this world, they give little heed for the care of souls, cither here or 
hereafter. 

But in order to obtain the desired and enviable position of eating the 
bread of comparative idleness, a sacrifice is indispensible. The priest 
is restricted to the possession of one single wife, and on the demise or 
infidelity, no second marriage is authorized. 
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A small portion of labour must moreover be endured, the psalms of 
David must be carefully conned, and the mysteries of Abyssinian song 
and dance be fully penetrated before the sacred office can be obtained. 
The lessons of early youth are, however, soon forgotten, and the con- 
stant repetition of the same words, removes the necessity of retaining the 
character. Few in after-years can read, and still fewer respect the vow of 
celibacy ; and the morning hours of the Sabbath and of the holidays, em- 
ployed in dancing and shouting within the walls of the church, entitle 
the performer to all immunities, and comforts pertaining to holy orders. 

Divine service within the precincts of the sacred edifice is limited to 
the delivery of a passage of the Gosj)el rendered into ancient Greek, a 
language long since dead throughout the land. Psalms are bawled at 
the extremity of stout lungs amidst capering and clashing of timbrels ; 
the miracles of Saint Mary and of St. George are chaunted, and the 
worship is invariably concluded by an equitable division of the conse- 
crated bread, which remains from the morning communion. 

The rite of baptism is performed in an adjacent building, and the 
solemnization of matrimony is rarely resorted to in the land ; but the 
death and the funeral feast are studiously attended, with much advan- 
tage to the temporal interests of the church. The choicest food is uh- 
sparingly dealt out to all, and the bereaved widow is glad to leave the 
management of her affairs to the assiduous father confessor. The dy- 
ing man bestows a portion of his estate in this world for the bright 
hopes which absolution extends in that which is to come, and the holy 
sacrament is even administered after the soul has quitted the tenement 
of clay, in order that the superstition of grateful relatives may grant a 
rich reward for the blessing of the priest, and his undeniable assurance 
of exemption from the pains of punishment hereafter. 

Deacons are usually chosen from among children of tender age, and 
on reaching maturity the life of the adult is not distinguished by the 
spotless purity of his duties in the office. The functions of these juvenile 
noviciates are light, it is theirs to be present during Divine service in 
the capacity of servitors and assistants, to complete the requisite number 
at the celebration of the holy communion, and to guard and preserve the 
sacred ark in case of accident by fire or water. 

This mysterious casket is an object of all-engrossing adoration, and 
in its presence consists the only sanctity of the church. All prostrate 
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themselves to the ground, as the box, whifii resembles the Jewish ark, is 
carried in procession through the street, and when replaced in its case 
in the holy of holies the air is rent by the attendant priests with shouts 
in the temple of the eternal God. 

Fasts, penances, and excommunications form the chief props of the 
clerical power ; but the repentant sinner can always purchase a substi- 
tute to undergo the two former, and the law of the Church is readily 
averted by a timely offering. Spiritual offences are indeed of rare oc- 
currence, for murder and sacrilege alone give umbrage to the easy con- 
science of the Abyssinian, and all other crimes written in the book of 
Christian commandment have been well nigh effaced from the surface of 
the tables. The nation is by no means religiously inclined, and the 
strict observance of weekly fasts, with suitable largesses to the priest 
and mendicant, are quite sufficient to ensure the requisite absolution for 
every sin committed in the flesh. 

The churches are in general very miserable edifices of wattle and mud 
plaster, distinguished from the surrounding hovels by a thin coating of 
whitewash, which is dashed over the outside, to point with the finger 
of pride to the peculiar privilege of the two great powers in the land. 
Circular in form, the wretched thatch is surmounted by grasses glitter- 
ing with brass and ostrich eggs, whilst the interior decorations are 
guided by the same depraved and heathenish taste. 

Eight feet in breadth, the first compartment stretclies after the 
fashion of a corridor, entirely around the building, and being strewed 
throughout with green rushes, forms the scene of morning worship. 
To the right of the entrance door is the seat of honor for priests and 
erudite scribes, and beyond this court, save on certain occasions, the bare 
foot of the unlearned layman cannot pass. 

The unclean sed walls are festooned with ancient and dingy cobwebs, 
no unappropriate drapery to the wretched daubs which serve to cover 
the mud, and are designed to represent St. George and his green dra- 
gon, the patron saint of the church, the blessed virgin, and a truly 
incongruous assemblage of cherubims and fallen angels, with the evil 
one himself enveloped in hell’s flames. 

A dark inner compartment forms a last separation from the holy of 
holies which contains the sacred ark, and is completely shrouded from 
sight by the screens of glaring cotton ^loth. Timbrels and crutches de- 
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pend in picturesque confusioiTfrom the bare rafters of the roof ; no ceil- 
ing protects the head from the descent cf the lizard and spider ; and the 
tout ensemble of the Abyssinian church presents the strongest mixture 
of slattern finery and of squalid filth. 

Certain revenues and estates are set apart for the support of each 
clerical establishment, and to ensure the proper distribution, an Alaha, 
or chief, is elected by the monarch from either class of society. Whilst 
a successful foray is followed by liberal donations from the throne, the 
safe return from a journey is acknowledged by an offering on the part of 
the private individual, and the shade of the venerable juniper trees which 
adorn the church yard, is ever crowded with groups of sleek hooded 
priests, who bask in the enjoyment of idle indulgence. 

Loss of office is the great piyiishment inflicted by the spiritual 
court, which is composed of the assembled members of the individual 
church, and degradation is followed by the expulsion of the offending- 
brother from the community. But the imperial hall of justice is no 
unfrequcntly graced with the presence of the refractory priest, and 
fetters in the dungeon, or banishment from the realm, maintain a 
wholesome fear of the royal power of investigation in matters eccle- 
siastical. 

Monks swarm throughout the land, and the huts of the monasteries 
are always pleasantly situated in the depths of some shady forest 
around the church dedicated to the patron saint. Fields and revenues 
still remain in the possession of these orders, notwithstanding that the 
duties for which they were originally assigned, are now seldom perform- 
ed. Education was in former days to be obtained alone from the inmate 
of the monastic abode ; and a life of scanty food, austerity, and severe 
fastings was embraced only by the more enthusiastic. But the skin 
cloak and the dirty head-dress now envelop the listless monk, who satis- 
fied with a dreamy and indolent existence, basks during the day on the 
grassy banks of the sparkling rivulet, and prefers a bare sufficiency of 
coarse fare from the hand of royal charity, to the sweeter morsel earned 
by the sweat of his brow. 

The monl| is admitted to the order of his chotee by any officiating 
priest. A prayer is repeated, the skull cap blessed with the sign of the 
cross, and the ceremony is complete. But a more imposing rite attends 
the oath of celibacy before the Abuna. Priests assemble in numbers 
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and fires are lighted around the person of the candidate. His loins are 
bound about with the leathern girdle of St. John, and the prayer and 
the requiem for the dead rise pealing from the circle. The Glaswa, a 
narrow strip of blqpk cloth adorned with colored crosses, is tlien placed 
on the shaven crown and shrouded firom view by tlie enveloping shawl, 
and the Archbishop, clad in his robes of state, having repeated the con- 
cluding prayer and blessing, signs with his own hand the emblem of 
faith over the various parts of the body. 

But Abyssinia possesses no idea of the more salutary doctrines of 
Christianity. Polluted faith is here reflected in the mirror of her deprav- 
ed manners ; and long, severe fastings constitute the essence of her dege- 
nerate religion. The idol worsliip of saints has made rapid progress in 
the land, and the ignorance of her ^ergy is only to be equalled by the 
impurity of the lay classes. Thehr belief in Christianity, if that term 
can be applied, is strange, childish and inconsistent ; and bigoted to the 
faith of their ancestors, they abhor and despise all who refuse to sign 
this, their absurd confession. 

“ That God created all religions in the world and that each is perfect 
of its kind except that of the Shankala, but that separate places are 
prepared for each creed in Heaven. 

** That the Alexandrian faith is the only true belief. 

“ That faith together with Baptism, are sufficient for justification, 
but that God demands alms and fasting, as amends for sin committed 
prior to the performance of the baptismal rite. 

That unchristened children are not saved. 

** That the Baptism of water is the true regeneration. 

That invocation ought to be made to the saints, because sinning 
mortals are unworthy to appear in the presence of God, and because if 
the saints be well loved, they will listen to all prayer. 

That all sins are forgiven from the moment that the kiss of the 
pilgrim is imprinted on the stones of Jerusalem, and that kissing the 
hand of a priest, purifies the body from all sin. 

“ That sins must be confessed to the priest, saints invoked, and full 
faith reposed in charms and amulets, more especially if written in an 
unknown tongue. 

** That prayers for the dead are necessary, and absolution indispensa- 
ble ; but that the souls of the departed do not immediately enter upon 

4 x 
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a slate of happiness, the period being in exact accordance with the alms 
and prayers that arc expended upon eartli.” 

All ideas regarding salvation arc indeed vague and indefinite, and 
vain, foolish doctrines have taken entire possessiQ^ of the shallow 
thoughts of the Abyssinian. Bom in falsehood and deceit, cradled in 
bloodshed, and nursed in the arms of idleness and debauchery, the 
national character is truly painted in tlie confession of one of her de- 
graded Sons : “ Whensoever we behold the pleasing ware, we desire to 
steal it, and we are never in the company of a man whom we dislike, 
that we do not wish to kill him on the spot.** 

Throughout the land the basest superstition reigns triumphant. The 
kiss of adoration is imprinted on the external pillar of the Church, 
and men proceed on their way in nerfcct security of the protection of 
the patron saint. The unwilling mmale is driven to the Communion 
Table only as a test to suspected infidelity. The preservation of a fast, 
and absolution accorded by a licentious mortid, form the first grand 
principles of the religion of Shoa, and it would indeed prove a far easier 
task to sweep from off the face of the land, the present meretricious 
fabric, and to raise up a new temple in its stead, than to attempt the 
Herculean labour of cleansing, as it now stands, the impurities of this 
augcan stable. 

(Signed) D. C. Graham, Captain, 
Principal Assistant to the Embassy. 


Rites and Practices of the Abyssinian Church, which appear to have been 
adopted from the Jews. 

A lengthened detail of all the absurd confusion of doctrines which 
prevails in the church of Shoa, would prove neither pleasant nor pro- 
fitable to the reader, and may moreover be perused in the learned disser- 
tations of the Jesuits ; but those rites and practices which the Abys- 
siuians appear to have adopted from the Jews, are well worthy of 
remark, and we here insert them as a sequel to fill up the blank in the 
foregoing sketch of the Church History. 
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It is a matter of high importance to separate the manners and cus- 
toms which a nation has borrowed, from those that she has produced 
during the advance of time within her own pale; and from an adequate 
knowledge of her self-activity, some idea may be formed of the station 
to which Ethiopia may be admitted within the ranks of civilization ; 
and of the expectations that may reasonably be entertained in how far 
her efforts could be rendered subservient towards the improvement of 
the moral and political state of benighted Africa. 

Surrounded by many hostile tribes, and secluded from enlightened 
intercourse since the capture of the Upper Nubia by the Turks, and the 
possession of the Red Sea by their numerous fleets, Abyssinia has re- 
tained her customs with little alteration since tlie sixteenth century, 
although that slight modification n^y be observed, which is not uncom- 
mon in the general history of mankind. During the fresh cruelty of 
the successful invader, national rites and practices are maintained 
with more than wonted stedfastness ; but when the first violent assault 
of enmity has yielded to a more quiet intercourse, a mutual interchange 
is admitted between the contending parties, and thus the Jew, the 
Moslem, and the Pagan have each in their turn contributed to the ge- 
neral stock of Ethiopia. ^ 

Many circumstances, however, have continued to render the Abyssi- 
nian nation peculiarly susceptible of Jewish ideas and influence ; and 
the abilities of her learned historians have in vain been racked to de- 
vise the most becoming legend, by which to account for the introduc- 
tion into the empire of such a mtiltiplicity of Hebrews. 

In accordance with endeavours of other nations to derive their ances- 
try from deini-gods and heroes, the kings of the country boast a direct 
descent from the house of Solomon, and flatter themselves in the name 
of the wisest man of antiquity. 

The high sounding title of king of the Israelites is added to that of 
Emperor of Abyssinia, and the motto of the national standard floats on 
the breeze — “ The Lion of the tribe of Judah hath prevailed.” 

“ The Queen of Ethiopia” says the tradition^ “ whose name was Ala- 
queda, had heard from the Merchant Tamerin, of the wisdom and the 
glory of the son of Sirach, and resolving to visit him in his own country, 
she proceeded to the land of Israel, with all the rich presents that her 
empire could afford. , 
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After a season the royal body returned, and her son Menelech, the 
result of her visit to the greatest potentate of the age, was born, and 
in due time transmitted to his august sire. The young prince was 
duly instructed in all the mysteries of Jewish law and science, and 
being anointed king, imder the name of David, he was returned to his 
own land of Ethiopia, escorted by a large suit of the nobles of Israel, 
and a band of her most learned elders, under the direction of Ascarias, 
the son of Tradok, the High Priest. 

“ The gates of the temple of Jerusalem were left unguarded, and the 
doors miraculously opened, in order that tlie holy ark and the tables of the 
Law might without difficulty be stolen and carried away. The journey 
was prosperously performed, and the Queen Mother, on resigning the 
reins of authority to her son, caused a solemn obligation to be sworn 
by all, that henceforward no female should hold sway in the land, 
and that none but the issue of David should sit upon the throne of 
Ethiopia.” 

Although this tradition may in itself be considered inconsistent and 
improbable, the firm belief in the origin thus traced, will in a great 
measure account for the general inclination and consent to receive 
Jewish rites and practices, as they were in process of time presented. 

The fable of Queen Maqueda was in all probability the invention of 
fugitive Jews, who after the destruction of Jerusalem by the Emperor 
Titus, emigrated to Ethiopia by way of the Red Sea, who disseminated 
the tradition with the design of obtaining the desired permission to 
settle in the country, and whose descendants, under the name of Fala- 
shas, are still extant among the mountains of Simien and Lasta. 

The real queen of Sheba or Saba, known to the Arabs under the 
title of Belkis or Nicanta, reigned over a portion of Arabia Felix. Want 
of geographical information and inquiry perpetuated the error of anti- 
quity, which extended Ethiopia to Arabia ; and the Sabacans and Home- 
rites, who inhabited the Southern portion of the land, are frequently 
confounded with the swarthier sons of Africa. 

But the queen of the South, who came to hear the wisdom of Solo- 
mon, brought along with her the produce of her own country; and 
camels and spices, gold and precious stones, pertains not unto Ethiopia. 
The first Christian Missionary found the inhabitants of Abyssinia idola- 
ters and worshippers of the greaUseri)ent Arwe ; whereas, according to 
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tradition, the Jewish faith had been for ages established firmly in the 
empire. 

No Hebrew literature remains to support the legend. The Holy 
Scriptures were not even translated into the language of the country. 
No connexion was in after-times maintained with the land of fellow- 
faith, neither was any assistance afforded in the day of her distress, 
when Israel suffered under the despoiling hand of the Abyssinian and 
the Babylonian, and bent her oppressed neck to the yoke of Egypt and 
of Rome. 

The family of Menelech Ibnel Hakim are stated, in the Kebra Negest, 
the glory of the kings, to have possessed the throne in uninterrupted 
felicity until the year 960, when the massacre of the issue of Solomon 
was perpetrated by the woman Essat, and one solitary prince of the 
blood royal alone escaped to take refuge in the distant and loyal pro- 
vince of Shoa. During the succeeding four hundred years, it is asserted 
by the learned historians, that the usurping rulers of the fairer provinces 
of the empire were Jews, who exerted their utmost endeavours towards 
the propagation of their religious creed, and that when the legitimate 
dyi^asty was again restored undef lean Amlac, the Hebrew prejudices 
had taken too deep a root, to be easily eradicated from the mind. 

But the names and histories of many of these usurpers still remain 
to confute the tale ; and although in furtherance of political objects, 
privileges might have been granted to the numerous Jews residing in 
the country, it does not appear that the party ever gained sufficient pre- 
ponderance to place one of their own faith upon the throne, and thus 
the origin of the existing rites must take a humbler flight to be in union 
with the truth. 

Ignorance is indeed too glaring a feature in the character of the na- 
tion, and remains a monument of the first conspicuous fruit of her 
delight in the confusion of truth and falsehood ; superstition required 
the consistence of fable, and learned doctors of the law became robbers 
of the temple. The conscience was not galled by the fabrication of ten 
thousand miracles, which stain the pages of her Church History, and 
the honor of Ethiopia triumphed in an origin, which was ascribed to 
base illegitimacy and intrigue. 

The ancestors of those Jews who to the present day exist in Abys- 
sinia, arrived long before the nation hjid embraced the Christian religion, 
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and in their attempts to obtain moral influence over their Pagan hosts, 
were far from being inactive in their adopted home. The early Chris- 
tian church, that of Egypt especially, having embraced many Hebrew 
customs, was now introduced into a country, where similar doctrines 
and practices were already in use, and hence it arose, that the population 
so readily became converts. 

In process of time the Jews increased in numbers, and a consequent 
augmentation of influence was obtained over the flckle mind of the 
Abyssinian . Christianity was wanting from the beginning, and their claim 
to the appellation of “ HaheshiJ* a mixed and mixing people, was never 
more aptly exemplified than in the strange medley of religion which 
resulted in the confusion. A mixture from different nations — as stig- 
matized by the original term — they have garbled the faith of all their 
ancestors, and there is assuredly no Christian community in the whole 
world, which has jumbled together truth and falsehood with such utter 
inconsistency as the vain church of Abyssinia. 

With the destruction of the race of Solomon, the Jewish party ob- 
tained the preponderance, because their assistance was indispensable to 
the usurper. Again, on the restoration of the legitimate dynasty, they 
were hunted among the mountains as a race accursed, and the feeling 
reigned paramount to sweep the wanderers from the face of the land. 
But the custom of ages had impressed the Hebrew practices too deeply 
to be removed. They were in fact regarded in the light of orthodox 
Christian doctrines, and as might have been expected from a wicked, 
bigotted, and superstitious peojfle, the severest persecutions were en- 
forced against the members of another creed, without the Abyssinians 
observing in how far they were themselves tainted with those very prin- 
ciples, which in others they considered so justifiable to oppress. 

The same restrictions which prohibited the .lews from partaking of 
the flesh of certain animals pronounced unclean by the Mosaic law, 
still heavily binds the stubborn neck of the Ethiopian. The act 
which is deemed disgraceful in the eyes of men is in itself firmly be- 
lieved to be a moral transgression, and is visited* as was the case in the 
Mosaic institution, by the stem reprimand of the priest- The penance 
of severe fasting, or of uneasy repose upon the bare ground is enforced 
by the father confessor, to efface the taint of the interdicted animal ; 
and prayers must be repeated, apd holy water pentifully be springled 
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over the defiled person of that sinning individual, who shall have dared 
to touch the meat of the hare, or the swine, or the aquatic fowl. 

" The children of Israel did not eat of the sinew which shrank, which 
is upon the hollow of the thigh.” This nerve is in the Amharic 
language termed ** Shoolada” and it is prohibited and held unlawful in 
Shoa, more especially to the members of the royal blood considered as 
highly unclean ; it ranks with the carrion carcase, and the universal 
belief prevails, that the touch of the unholy morsel would infallibly be 
followed by the loss of the offending teeth, as a direct proof of the just 
indignation of Heaven. 

The Abyssinian cannot be brought to admit, that every creature of 
the universe being alike the work of the Almighty, must necessarily be 
clean, and that those which arc not noxious to health can therefore be 
used for man’s food, if accepted with thanksgiving towards the Crea- 
tor. The liberal spirit of Christianity is indeed wonderfully clouded 
in darkness, and the stranger who professes its tenets, but withholds 
his subscription to the creed of narrow and fanatic ideas, is regarded as 
worse than the surrounding heathen, and condemned to etcrntil perdi- 
tion. 

The Jewish sabbath is moreover strictly observed throughout the 
kingdom. The ox and the ass are at rest; agricultural pursuits are 
suspended ; household avocations must be laid aside ; and the spirit of 
idleness reigns throughout the day. 

Abolished by the orders of the great Council of Laodieea, the oriental 
churches were, after the observance of centuries, freed from this burden, 
and men gladly availed t^^emselvcs of the ecclesiastical license to work 
on the Saturday. Here, however, the ancient usage agreed too well 
with the laziness of the people, systematically trained to indolence and 
sloth ; and when a few years ago, one daring spirit presumed, in advance 
of the age, to burst the fetters of superstition. His Majesty the king of 
Shoa, stimulated by the advice of besotted monks, delegated his wardens 
throughout the land, and issued a proclamation, that whosoever disturb- 
ed tlie original dreary stillness of the Jewish sabbath, should forfeit his 
property to the imperial treasury, and his person to the State dungeon. 

Ludoif, the celebrated Strabo of Ethiopia, most accurately remarks, 
that there is no nation upon earth which fasts so strictly as the Abyssi- 
nians, and that they would rather commit a great crime than touch food 
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on the day of abstinence. They not only boast, with the Pharisee, I 
fast twice a week,” but pride themselves also upon their mortification of 
the flesh during half the entire year ; whilst the haughty and self- 
suflicient monk vaunts his meagre diet as the only means of expiation 
from sin and evil desire. 

The Abyssinians, in common with other Christian communities who 
rigidly observe the fasts of Wednesday and Friday, advance as an argu- 
ment, that the Jews seized our Saviour on the first of those days, and 
on the second carried into execution their design of crucifixion ; but as 
this account differs from the evidence of the Gospel, which shews that 
the arrest took place upon Thursday, the observance is most probably an 
imitation of the weekly fasts in existence among the Jews. 

The fast of the forty days before Easter is preserved with much 
greater rigour than any other in Abyssinia, and the reckless individual, 
who shall neglect the great toma hodada , . cannot possess one sentiment 
of true religion in his heart. To the abstinchcc of this season especially 
are attached peculiar virtues, which completely nullify the effect of every 
sin that may be committed throughout the residue of the year. 

According to the Jewish practice, all culinary utensils must thoroughly 
be cleansed and polished, to the end, that no particle of meat or prohibit- 
ed food may remain to pollute the pious intention. Journeys and 
travels are strietly interdicted, and from Thursday until Easter moon, no 
morsel should enter the lip, and the parched throat ought to remain 
without moisture. 

During the fast of the Holy Virgin, children of tender years are not 
even exempted from the penance of sixteen dajs ; and during the many 
and weary weeks of abstinence which roll slowly throughout the entire 
year, the Abyssinian priest would grant no dispensation to the famished 
mortal, were he to receive an immediate mandate from heaven. 

Sabela Selassie arose some years ago, a mighty zealot in the cause, 
and perceiving that the custom was beginning to decline, proclaimed, 
through the royal heralds, pains and penalties sufficiently severe to 
ensure the future strict observance of the fast. The commands of the 
defender of the Faith were however in one instance transgressed by a 
soldier during a military expedition ; but his excuse of fatigue under a 
heavy load of the king’s camp equipage was admitted ; and although on 
similar occasions a certain liceq^e is extended, still the monarch pre- 
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serves a strict watch over the maintenance of church discipline, and 
delights to perceive the stranger imitating the hypocrisy of his own 
example. 

All the absurd ideas of the Jewish Rabbins, regarding the dead, have 
been received and embraced by the fathers of Abyssinia. They main- 
tain that the soul of the departed does not immediately enter into the 
kingdom of joy, but is conducted to an earthly paradise situated in 
an invisible spot between the heaven and the earth, where it remains 
until the resurrection in a state of happiness or torment, according to 
the alms and prayers bestowed by surviving relatives and friends. Niches 
in the same spot arc also occupied by the saints, and the inconsistency 
of their faith fully appears in the belief, that the intercession of the 
Almighty is absolutely necessary of these very saints, who themselves 
require mortal mediation to be absolved from their spiritual imperfec- 
tions, and to be suffered to rest in peace until the coming of Christ. 

But the self-interest of the avaricious priest is wrapped up in the 
preservation of this doctrine. The clergy riot in the price of death-bed 
confession, and a corner of the church yard is sternly denied to all who 
die without the due performance of the rite, or whose relations refuse 
the fee and the funeral feast. The payment of half a crown, however, 
wafts the soul of a poor man to a place of rest; and the tescar or 
banquet for the dead, places him in a degree of happiness, according to 
the costliness of the entertainment. The price of eternal bliss is neces- 
sarily higher to the rich, but German crowns procure the attendance of 
venal priests, who absolve and pray continually day and night, and the 
reeking burial feast is frequently devoured in commemoration of the 
event. Royalty is taxed at a still more costly rate, and the anniver- 
saries of the deaths of the six kings of Shoa are held with great ceremony 
in the capital. Once during every twelve months, before the com- 
mencement of a splendid feast, their souls are fully absolved from all sin, 
and the munificence of their illustrious descendant is |still further dis- 
played in the long line of beeves, which afterwards winds its way to the 
threshold of every church in Ankober. 

The Talmud asserts, that those who die piously, remain in a state 
of active knowledge of all the occurrences of this world. Philo, the 
learned Jew of Alexandria, informs us, that the souls of the Patriarchs 
pray incessantly for the Jewish nation, and the erudite Rabbins believed 

4 V - 
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that angels ai'e the governors of all sublunary things, and that a man 
in every country has a guardian angel for protection and direction. 
The Abyssinians carry this belief even further. They confidently anti- 
cipate the intercession of saints and angels in all spiritual and secular 
concerns. They invoke and adore them in even a higher degree than 
the Creator ; all their churches are dedicated to one in particular, and the 
holy ark is regarded as the visible representative of the respective 
patron. Without this talot the church is not Christian, and heretics 
alone doubt of its wonderful virtues and inherent power. Prayers and 
vows arc offered to the box, and the kiss of adoration is held sufficient 
to bring down the desirable blessing. The ark of St. Michael accom- 
panies all military expeditions to ensure success against the Galla, and 
that of Tekla Haimanot stands the palladium of the North, to preserve 
the empire from the attacks of the Mahomedan prince of Argobba. 

Like the Pagans of ancient and modern times, who placed between the 
most High God and themselves a species of inferior deity, the Abyssinians 
observe this species of idolatary, although the names of their tutelar 
spirits have been changed. St. Michael and the Holy Virgin arc here 
venerated as in no other country of the world ; the former as the mar- 
tial leader of all the choirs of angels, the latter as chieftaincss of all the 
saints, and queen of heaven and of earth. Both are considered as the 
great intercessors for mankind, and the prayer arises to their name, and 
the honor is ascribed to their memory, which belongcth only to the 
one Eternal. 

The detrimental influence of this superstition is fully exemplified in 
the conduct of the nation. The mediator is ever employed when indi- 
vidual courage fails in impudent assurance or insatiable beggary. Time 
is uselessly wasted in importunity, which all believe must in the end 
prove successful, and the practice of invocation and intercession thus 
exerts the most baneful tendency even upon the daily dealing of life. 

Like the Jews of old, the Abyssinians weep and lament on all occa- 
sions of death, and the shriek ascends to the sky, as if the soul could be 
again recalled from the world of spirits. The hired mourner of the 
Israelites raised the piteous wail. Here the friends and relatives of the 
departed assemble for the same purpose, and the absence of any from 
the scene is ascribed to want of love and affection. As with the Jews, 
the most inferior garments are Employed as the weeds of woe, and the 
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skin, torn and scarified from the temples, proclaims the plunge into the 
last extremity of grief. 

In later days, the extravagance of mourning has been somewhat mo- 
derated through the agency of a priest of the church of St. George, 
who stood boldly forward to arrest a practice equally at variance with 
the sacred books of the country, and with the spirit of the New Testa- 
ment. Excommunication thundered her wrath upon all who should 
thenceforth indulge in the luxury of woe, and the people trembled 
under the ban of the Church. The death of a great governor soon con- 
firmed the restriction. Loved and esteemed by all classes, the prohibi- 
tion was severely felt. The complaint of lamentation was referred to 
the throne, and as the deceased was a man of rank and a royal favorite 
with all, the clergy were commanded to grant absolution in this one in- 
stance. But Zeddoo, the stout-hearted priest arose and declared, that he 
had no respect for persons, and the words of truth must be defended to the 
deatli. The silence of the monarch enforced the ecclesiastical fiat, and to 
this day the drum is mute at the funeral wake, and customary praise of 
the deceased is heard no more in the public resorts of the capital. 

On the annual day of atonement, the Jews were obliged to confess 
their sins before a priest. In like manner, the Abyssinians arc com- 
manded from time to time to perform the ceremony during the great 
fast of Hodada more particularly, and on Good PViday, the day of the 
Jewish expiation ; and as the slave in token of his freedom and dismissal 
received the blow from the Roman proctor, so the penitent on absolu- 
tion, receives the stroke over the shoulders from the branch of the woira 
tree, as a sign of his deliverance from sin and Satan. 

Murder and sacrilege ought to be immediately revealed to the of- 
ficiating priest, and a particular confession of eiU crimes is enjoined once 
before death. The father- confessor is bound to the strictest secrecy, and 
it is believed, that on this point a dreadful oath is taken before ordina- 
tion, when the mysteries of religion are explained by the Abuna, and 
especially those which have reference to the preparation of bread for 
the Holy Supper. In a small house styled Bethlehem, which rises im- 
mediately behind every church, the mysterious ceremony is performed. 
The deacon can alone bake the cake, and the most vigilant guard is 
invariably preserved against the approach or intrusion of females, or 
other improper visitors during the hours of solemn preparation. 
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The Jewish temple consisted of three distinct divisions ; the fore Court, 
the Holy, and the Holy of Holies. To the first, laymen were admitted, 
to the second only the priest, and to the third the High-priest alone. Al] 
entrance was denied to the Pagan, a custom which is still enforced 
in Abyssinia, and her churches are in a like manner divided into three 
parts. 

“ Keunic Maalt'* is the first enclosure to which all laymen have ac- 
cess, and wherein the priests and defteras perform Divine service by 
singing, dancing, and drumming. ** Mukdas” is the second, a corner of 
which is set apart for laymen during the administration of the Holy 
Supper, whilst a cloth screens the mysteries of the interior. Here also 
hang arranged around the walls, the bones of many deceased worthies 
which have been carefully gathered from the newly opened sepulchre, 
and are deposited by the hand of the priest in cotton bags. By the 
nearest relative the first opportunity is embraced of transporting these 
mouldering emblems of mortality to the sacred resting place of Debra 
Lebanos, where the living and the dead are alike blessed with a rich 
treasure of righteousness, since the remains of Tekla Haiman, the 
patron saint of Abyssinia, still throw over the scene of his miracles upon 
earth, a bright halo of holiness. 

“ To Kuddist,** the Holy of Holies, none but priests are admitted. 
Behind its veil, the Sacrament is consecrated, and the tremendous 
mysteries of the ark are shrouded from the eyes of the uninitiated. 
Prayers, vows, and offerings arc daily made to this idol sitting in the 
centre of the Abyssinian church, and the handiwork of some vain eccle- 
siastic is held up to the admiring multitude as the true ark of holiness, 
w^hich secreted in a cave during the inroad of the conquering Graigne, 
has been discovered by a miraculous dream from heaven. Even unto this 
day the spoils of the temple of Jerusalem are supposed to remain a 
blessing to the land, and old and young, rich and poor, bow the knees as 
to the Omnipotent Creator, before jsl round wooden box which contains 
nought save the name of the patron saint of the Church. 

But among the ignorant mass, the mystery is carefully preser- 
ved. The priest who dared open the lip to his countrymen regarding 
the contents of the casket, wquld suffer the heavy penalties due to 
sacrilege ; and although the gold of the foreigner has penetrated the 
secret of its interior, the dense fog of superstition will long obscure the 
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disgraceful idolatry from the confined understanding of the bigotted 
son of Shoa. 

like the Jew8> the Abyssinians^ although objecting to sculpture, orna- 
ment their churches with paintings, and kiss and pay the miserable 
daub every religious respect. The vow is ofiered as of old to the tem- 
ple of Jerusalem, and oil and frankincense, shields and spears, cloths 
and money, are offered according to the worldly substance of the pious 
and superstitious donor. 

The sweet singer of Israel danced and jumped before the Lord, and 
a vile caricature imitation remains the chief point of Abyssinian 
worship. Capering and beating the ground with their feet, whilst 
stretching their crutches towards each other with frantic gesticulations, 
the performers rather resemble lunatics than holy priests, and the 
clash of the timbrel, the sound of the drum, and the howling of harsh 
voices, complete a most strange form of devotion. 

Like the Jews, the Abyssinians invariably commence the service with 
the Trisagion, and the morning lesson is performed with the same 
careless and irreverent demeanor for which the Hebrews were latterly 
blamed. The lessons are taken partly from the Scriptures, and partly 
from the miracles of the Holy Virgin, and of Tekla Haimanot, the life of 
St. George, and other foolish and fabulous works ; but all are in the 
ancient Ethiopian language, which to the congregation is a dead letter ; 
and the sole edification of a visit to the church is comprised in the kiss 
that is imprinted on the portal. 

Pride, hypocrisy, and contempt of other nations are strangely at 
variance with the absurd imitations of customs and manners, which the 
Abyssinians have adopted from all. The Jews also hated the Heathen 
bitterly, styling them “ dogs," and rejected of God : whilst notwith- 
standing their contempt and pride of holiness, they willingly received many 
of their superstitious practices. The Abyssinian will not eat with the 
Galla or the Mahomedan, lest he should thereby participate in the delusior 
of his creed ; and the church and the church-yard are equally closec 
against all who commit this deadly sin. But the order of separatior 
was applicable so long only as the knowledge of the one true God wa& 
restricted to a single nation ; and the prominent principle of Christianity 
that the light of the true faith should shine before all men, and be nc 
longer concealed under a bushel, is here>neither understood nor regarded. 
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The Abyssinians have also fully adopted the same spirit of merciless 
destruction, which impelled the Israelites to destroy their enemies from 
the face of the earth ; considering themselves the lineal descendants of 
those heroes of ancient history, who were arrayed against the enemies 
of the Lord, they are actuated by the same motives and feelings which 
led the hand of Judah to the massacre. The foe is a Pagan who does 
not fast, nor kiss the church, nor wear a watch. All feelings of hu- 
manity are thrown to tlic winds, and a high reward in Heaven awaits 
the king and the blood-thirsty soldier for the burning of the hamlet, 
the capture of the property, and the murder of the accursed Heathen ; 
self-interest rarely interferes in the tragedy of blood, and the captive 
is seldom secure even for the sake of the forthcoming ransom, or to 
pass the residue of miserable existence, a drudge in the household of 
the spoiler. The words of absolution from the mouth of the royal 
priest usher in the ruthless slaughter, and the name of the most high 
God is wantonly employed to consecrate the ensuing scenes of savage 
barbarity. 

Abyssinia in her present state, belongs altogether to the ancient 
world. The pure principles of Christianity exist not in the land, and 
there remains not one solitary hope, that in her degraded condition she 
can tend, in any way to lift the curtain of moral darkness which hangs 
over the interior of the African continent ; nor, redolent of evil prin- 
ciples and practice, is it to be desired, that she should be permitted to 
exert any important influence over the surrounding tribes. 

The instruction gained from her teaching would prove small indeed, 
and the advance would be but trifling, from the state of heathenish 
superstition in which all are plunged* alike. 

The bigotry of ages is confirmed by the self-pride and the excessive 
ignorance of the present race ; and on the rising, or on the unborn gene- 
ration, rests the sole hope for the moral resurrection of the people. 

But years must necessarily elapse before the folly and the falsehood 
of the nation can be successfully combated, ere the errors of her impure 
creed can be plucked out by the root, and the pure light of Chris- 
tianity be introduced even by the most zealous and ardent messenger 
of the true Gospel. 

(Signed) D. C. Graham, Captain, 

• Principal Assistant to the Embassy. 
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The Abyssinian Church. 

Christianity is the national religion over the more elevated portions 
of Abyssinia, but the wild Galla has overrun her fairest provinces, and 
located himself in her most pleasant places. The bigotted Moslem crowds- 
thick upon the skirts of her distracted empire, and the tenets she pro- 
fesses, are base, foolish, and degrading, engrafted on the superstitions of 
the Jew, the Mahomcdaii and the Pagan; promulgated by men^ rude, 
ignorant and uninstructed, and received by a people emerging into the 
first stage of civilization. The light 'of religion must have been feeble 
even in the beginning, but as it was imparted, so it still remains. Sects 
and parties have arisen, and province has been banded against province 
in all the fiery wrath of the zealot ; but lost in the maze of subtle con- 
troversy, these internal wars have raged for generations without disturb- 
ing the original doctrine, and the same errors of the Church prevail to 
this day throughout the land, as when first propounded in the beginning 
of the fourth century. 

But the nation has not alone been called upon to sustain internal 
commotion, together with the fierce assaults of the heathen and of the 
fanatic followers of the false prophet. The measure of her oppression was 
not filled until the bitter cup had been drained, and deeply drained, of 
the converting zeal of European priesthood, until the usual horrors 
attendant upon religious war had been painfully undergone, and the 
requisite sacrifice of the life-stream of her children had been unsparingly 
poured out, when nearest and dearest relatives rallied under opposite 
standards, and when the same cry of destruction rung from either host — 
the glory of the true faith. 

The glowing zeal of the Jesuit has seldom been displayed in more 
glaring colors, or in more decided defeat, than in the attempts so per- 
severingly made by that dread society to draw within the meshes of 
her encircling net, the remote church of Ethiopia. And although the 
means employed are to be justly condemned, still that ardour must be 
the theme of the high praise of all, which impelled old men and young 
to dare the difficulties and dangers of a rude uncivilized land, with ex- 
posure to the prejudices of a people, as bigotted as themselves in the 
cause of their religion. 

But the wily system of establishing rival orders and monasteries, of 
mortification, of snapping asunder domestic tics, and of collecting toge- 
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ther bands of discontented enthusiasts, well served the interests of the 
Catholic faith ; and there were always to be found servants obedient to 
bear instructions to the farthest comers of the earth ; men who relin- 
quished few comforts or enjoyments on quitting their austere cells, who 
were prepared at all hazards and in all manners to carry into execution 
the will of their superiors, and who gloried in the prospect cither of 
erecting an eternal fabric in honor of their faith and their own peculiar 
order, or of obtaining the equally bright crown of martyrdom. 

But the custom of ages had struck too deep into the heart of the 
Abyssinian. 

The power of the officiating clergy was paramount in the land. All 
the passions and the prejudices of the multitude were too firmly enlisted 
in the cause of ancient belief ; and degraded as was the Christianity of 
the country, its forms and tenets were not more absurd and not less 
pertinaciously supported, than those innovations of the Roman faith, 
which wTre so fiercely, though so ineffectually attempted. 

The soft wily speech and the thunder of excommunication were alike 
disregarded. Treachery and force were both tried, and found equally 
unavailing. Blood flowed for a season like the swollen torrent, and the 
sound of wailing was heard from the palace to the peasant’s hut; but 
the storm expended itself and finally passed away, and after the struggle 
of a century, the discomfited monks relinquished their attempts upon 
the church of the monophyzite, without leaving behind one solitary con- 
vert to their faith, and bearing along with them the loud maledictions 
of the much-injured nation upon the head of the intruding and officious 
European. 

Abyssinia has not, however, always displayed that firmness of purpose, 
and that stoutness of heart to do battle for her existing creed. Bowing 
her neck in olden time to the yoke of Judaism, she now in many locali- 
ties basely truckles, as convenient opportunity offers, to the tenets of 
the Islam faith. 

The date of her embracing a portion of the Jewish creed is lost in 
the obscurity of ages. Some of her sons, who love even the notoriety of 
doubtful fame, glorying in an origin from Menelek, the son of Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba, relate the most ridiculous exploits of these 
their venerated ancestors, who crowned a long course of iniquity by 
plundering the temple of Jerusalem, and carrying off the spoil and the 
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holy books into Ethiopia; whilst others trace the legend of emigration 
to the period of the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans. But 
whatever be the true date of their arrival, it is certain that the Hebrews 
have exercised a much greater influence upon the affairs of this country 
than in any other since the day of their dispersion ; and although the 
taint of their religion was abjured by the nation on the Promethean 
touch of the true Gospel, the children of Israel, moulding a portion of 
their worship on the formula of the Christian faith, and esteemed as 
sorcerers and cunning artists in the land, found a safe asylum among 
the mountains, and exist to the present day here, as elsewhere, a separate 
and peculiar nation. 

In the year 330, after the birth of our Saviour, Meropius, a merchant 
of Tyre, during a commercial voyage to India, landed on the coast of 
Ethiopia, where he was murdered by the barbarians, and his two sons, 
Fumentius and Edesius, both devout men, falling into the hands of the 
savage inhabitants, were made prisoners, and carried as slaves before the 
Emperor. The abilities, the information, and the peaceable demeanor 
of the brothers, soon gained not only their release, but high office in the 
court, and living in the full confidence of the monarch until his decease, 
and subsequently under the protection of the Queen mother, the 
good will of the entire nation quickly succeeded. The work of con- 
version was commenced, and proceeded with wonderful rapidity and 
success ; a thriving branch was shortly added to the great Eastern 
Church. 

Bearing the happy tidings, Frumentius appeared in Alexandria, and 
was received with open arms by the Patriarch Athanasius. Loaded with 
honors and consecrated the first Bishop of Ethiopia, a relation was 
thus happily commenced with Egypt, which has remained firm and 
friendly to the present day ; and throughout fifteen centuries has be- 
stowed upon a captive priest the high office of Patriarch Abuna of the 
Ethiopian church. 

On his return to the country of his hopes, Frumentius found that 
the spark of life had spread rapidly throughout the gloomy darkness 
of the land. Baptism was instituted. Deacons and Presbyters appointed, 
churches erected, and a firm foundation laid, whereon to establish the 
Christian religion in Abyssinia. Frumentius was deservedly honored 
with a favored niche in the annals of^her Church History, under the 
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title of Salama, which formed the subject of high praise to all the 
sacred poets of Ethiopia. 

“ Hail him with the voice of 
Joy, .sing praise to Saluma, 

The doors of pity and of mercy 
And of pleasant grace ; Salute 
Those blessed hands, hearing the 
Pure torch of the Gospel. 

For the splendour of ChrisFs Church 
Has enlightened our darkness.” 

During the succeeding century, priests and apostles, men of wonderful 
sanctity, flocked into the empire from all parts of the East, and miracles 
the most stupendous are related in the legends of those days. Mountains 
were removed, and the storms of the angry ocean stilled by the mere 
application of the staff. The adder and the basilisk glided harmlessly 
under foot ; and rivers stayed their roaring torrent, that the sandal of the 
holy man should remain unstained by the flood. Aragaine raised the 
dead ; the fingers of Likands flamed like tapers of fire ; Samuel rode upon 
his lion, and thus the kingdom of Arwe, the old serpent of Ethiopia, 
was utterly overthrown, destroyed, and annihilated. 

The Abyssinians now rose to the scale of subtle casuists and disput- 
ants. Abstruse doctrines were propounded, and speculative theories 
largely indulged in, and the sun of existence set upon the generation 
ere the knotty points had been satisfactorily determined of how long 
Adam remained in Paradise before his Fall ? And whether in his present 
state he hold dominion over the angels ? 

In the year 481, the celebrated council of Chalcedom, lighted up the 
torch of misunderstanding regarding the two natures of Christ. The 
Eastern church split and separated in mortal feud, and the Saracen 
pounced upon Egypt, rent and wasted by discord and distraction. The 
Abyssinians denouncing the Council as a meeting of fools, concurred in 
the opinion of the Alexandrian Patriarch. 

The faith of the Monophyzite was declared to be the one only true 
and orthodox, and the banished Dioscorus received all the honors of a 
martyr. 

“ The Kings of the earth divided the unity of God and man. 

Sing praises to the martyr, who laughed their religion to scorn. 

He was treated with indignity, they plucked out his flowing beard; 

Yea, and tore the teeth from his venerable face. But in heaven a^ialo of honor 
shall encircle Dioscorus.” • 
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The successor of St. Mark, however, could barely retain his own ex- 
istence in Egypt during the succeeding oppressions and exactions of 
the Moslem ; and Ethiopia, his remote charge, now nearly isolated from 
the remainder of the world, remained for the next ten centuries 
sealed book to European history, preserving her independence from all 
foreign yoke, and guarding in safety the flame of that faith which she had 
inherited from her fathers. 

The reign of the Ascetics succeeded to that of disputation, and men 
lacerated their bodies, and lived in holes and caves of the earth like 
wild beasts. Tekla Haimanot and Eustathios were the great founders 
of monkery in the land. An angel announced the birth of one, and the 
other floated over the sea, home in safety amidst the folds of his leathern 
garment. Miracles still continued to be occasionally performed. Sanc- 
tity was further enhanced by mortification of the flesh, and austerity of 
life was highly praised and followed by the admiring mob. 

The original discipline of the anchorite was severe in the extreme. 
It was to be continually girt round the loins with heavy chains, and 
to remain for days immersed in the cold mountain stream, to recline up- 
on the bare earth, and to subsist alone upon a scanty vegetable diet. 

Monasteries were at length founded, and fields and revenues set apart 
for the convenience of their inmates ; and although a visiting superior 
was appointed to check corruption and punish innovation or transgres- 
sion, the asperities of the monastic life gradually softened down. The 
cheggue preferred the comforts of a settled abode to wearisome tours 
and visitations ; further immunities were granted to all loving a life of 
ease and spiritual license, and the commonwealth deplored the loss of a 
great portion of her subjects, who assisted her neither in taxes, nor in 
military service. 

Ethiopia meanwhile extended her wide empire on every side, and her 
religion was imposed upon the conquered territories. From the great 
river Gochoh to the frontiers of Nubia, the crutch and the cross per- 
vaded the land. Churches were erected on every convenient spot, and 
the blue badge of nominal Christianity encircled the necks of an ignorant 
multitude. The usual wars and rebellion arose, and schisms and sects 
fill up the archives of ten centuries, with all the uninteresting precision 
of more civilized countries. But still the Church flourished ; the Patri- 
arch was regularly received from Alexandria, a long list of ninety-five 
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Abunas flows quietly through the dull pages of Abyssinian record, from 
the time of Frumentius the First until the days of the venerable Simeon, 
who whilst gallantly defending the faith of his fathers, was barbarously 
murdered by the European partizans of the Italian Jesuit. It was not 
until the commencement of the sixteenth century, that any further 
mention was made of the Abyssinian Church, which during the dark- 
ness of the middle ages had fallen into complete oblivion ; but rumours 
about that period were whispered abroad of a Christian monarch and 
a Christian nation established in the centre of Africa, and the happy 
news was first brought to the court of Portugal, that a Christian Church 
still existed, which had for ages successfully resisted, among the lofty 
mountains of Abyssinia, the fierce attacks of the sanguinary Saracen. 

In the year 1499, Pedro Cavilham succeeded in reaching Shoa, where 
he was received with that favor which novelty usually secures ; and 
although the stranger was prevented by the ancient laws of the king- 
dom from leaving the land, the quest had been successfully performed ; 
the first link re-established of a chain, which had been broken for ages, 
and shortly afterwards the glories of Prester John and his Christian court 
were fully disclosed to abate the intense anxiety that reigned in the 
heart of every inhabitant of the West. 

In due time, an Abyssinian ambassador made his appearance in Por- 
tugal ; unbounded delight was experienced by king Emanuel and his court, 
and every honor was lavished upon Matthew, the merchant of Shoa. 
All believed that the Abyssinians were devout Catholics, and that a vast 
empire, estimated at four times its actual extent, was about to fall 
under the dominion of the Roman Church. A mission on a great scale 
was fitted out, the journey was safely accomplished, and excited fancy 
rioted for a time in the description of palaces and fountains which never 
existed, and pomp, riches, and regal power utterly unknown in the 
land. 

Missions continued from either court during the succeeding forty 
years. An alliance was formed. Men learned in the arts and sciences 
were despatched to settle in Abyssinia. Zaga Zaba arrived in Lisbon, 
invested with full powers to satisfy the interests of both countries, 
temporal as well as spiritual. But the diflFerence of faith was now for 
the first time understood. The bitter enmity of the Roman creed stood 
prominently to view, and the envoy, after studying the details of the 
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Catholic doctrine, and refusing to subscribe a similar contract on behalf 
of his Church, was unscrupulously put to a violent death in a Portuguese 
prison. • 

The first flattering ideas regarding the religion of the country being 
thus found erroneous, the delusion respecting the extent and power of 
the mighty empire was next to fall to the ground. The Galla were 
now streaming in hordes from the interior, and Graigne, the Mahome- 
dan invader, carrying fire and sword with his army throughout the 
country. The dying Coptish Patriarch of Abyssinia was prevailed upon 
to nominate as his successor John Bermudez, a resident Portuguese, 
and the Romish priest, hurried by the king, proceeded to seek immedi- 
ate military assistance from the courts of Rome and Lisbon. 

Schemes of ambition flitted over the minds of the first conquerors 
of India, and an alliance with Ethiopia seemed highly desirable, as a 
handle for further acquisition in the East. But dilatory measures de- 
layed the arrival of the Portuguese fleet until the sucing monarch had 
been gathered to his fathers, and Christopher, the son of the famous 
Vasco de Gama anchored in the harbour of Massowah, at a time when the 
new emperor Claudius was sorely pressed to sustain himself upon the 
throne of his ancestors. The opportunity was not neglected by the 
Archbishop to reduce the heretic church to the fold of the Roman sec ; 
and a series of attempts were commenced, equally to be deplored, from 
the mischief which they created, and the unworthy means that were em- 
ployed during the struggle. 

The signal service rendered by the Portuguese troops during the 
ensuing wars, the total route of the Galla and Moslem, with the slaugh- 
ter of their invading leader in the battle, placed Bermudez in a position 
to demand high terms from the re-instated monarch. The conversion 
of the emperor to the Roman Catholic faith, and the possession of one- 
third of the kingdom were imperiously proposed, and scornfully reject- 
ed. Excommunication was threatened by the proud prelate of the 
West, and utterly disregarded by king Claudius, who retorted, that the 
Pope himself was a heretic. Open hostilities broke out, and although 
the superior discipline of the Europeans for a time gave them the ad- 
vantage, they were at length separated by a wily stratagem, and hurried 
to different quarters of the kingdom, and Bermudez being then seized, 
was conveyed in honorable exile to th^ rugged mountains of Efat. 
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Although much blood and considerable treasure had been thus fruit- 
lessly expended, the conversion of Ethiopia was far from being forgotten 
in Europe^ and the spark of hope was further kept alive by an Abyssinian 
priest, who asserted on his arrival in Rome, that the failure of Bermu- 
dez had entirely arisen from his own absurd and brutal conduct, and that 
the utmost deference would be paid to men of sense and capacity. Igna- 
tius Loyola volunteered to repair in person to re-unite Ethiopia and the 
Roman Catholic church, but his talents being required for more impor- 
tant objects, the Pope refused the desired permission to the great 
founder of the Society of Jesus, and thirteen Missionaries from the new 
order were chosen instead. Nunez Baretto was elevated to the dignity 
of Patriarch, and Andre Oviedo appointed provisional successor. 

At that period, the navigation of the Red Sea was rendered dangerous 
by numerous Saracen fleets, and the Patriarch deeming it inexpedient to 
hazard his own valuable person in the perils of the voyage, reposed 
quietly at Goa ; whilst a deputation, headed by Gonsalvez Rodrigues, a 
priest of the secondary rank, was despatched in advance to ascertain the 
capabilities of the route, and the sentiments of the reigning monarch. 

The Emperor Claudius little relished the arrival of these monks, and 
Rodrigues entirely failed in every attempt at conviction on the points at 
issue — that the Pope, as representative of Christ upon earth, was the true 
head of all Christians, and that there was no salvation whatever out of the 
pale of the Catholic Church ; he was dismissed with the reply, that the 
people of Ethiopia would not lightly abandon the faith of their forefathers. 
The monk retired to work upon the mind of the monarch by the brilliancy 
of his controversial writing, but a lengthy treatise on the true faith pro- 
duced no happy result, and the envoy, disgusted with his reception, re- 
turned shortly afterwards to Goa. 

The spiritual conclave was plunged into consternation by the unhap- 
py intelligence, and after much mature deliberation it was resolved, that 
the dignity of the Patriarch and of the great king of Portugal could not 
be exposed to the consequences attending the ill favor of the Emperor of 
Abyssinia, that therefore the prelate should still remain the guest of the 
Bishop of Nicaca ; whilst the daring and restless Oviedo, with a small 
train of attendants, attempted the conquest. 

Arriving in safety, the Jesuit experienced a most friendly reception 
from the Emperor Claudius, and alJ;hough the letters of recommendation 
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from the Pope were received with mistrust and impatience, the habitual 
mildness of the monarch restrained him from any overt act of oppression. 
Deceived by this calm behaviour during a second audience, the Bishop 
was suiiiciently fool-hardy to represent, in the most insolent language, 
the enormous errors under which the Emperor laboured, and to demand 
imperatively, whether or not he intended to submit himself to the autho- 
rity of the successor of St. Peter, and thus remove the heavy obligation 
under which his empire already groaned ? King Claudius replied, that 
he was well inclined towards the Portuguese nation ; that he would grant 
them lands and settlements in his country ; that permission would not 
be withheld to the private exercise of the religion of the West ; but that 
as the Abyssinian Church had been for ages united to the charge of the 
Patriarch of Alexandria, a subject of such serious alteration must be 
canvassed before a full assembly of divines. 

Indignant at what he termed Ethiopian perfidy, but still buoyed up 
with the faint hope of realizing his object, Oviedo changed his mode 
of attack, and addressed a laboured remonstrance to the monarch, 
written in the hypocritical tone of false friendship ; earnestly entreating 
him to recall to his remembrance the assistance rendered by Europeans 
to his afflicted country, and the many promises made by his sire in the 
day of his urgent distress, imploring him at the same time to preserve a 
stem vigilance upon the evil influence of the empress, and of the 
ministers of state; for in matters of faith, the love of kindred must 
give away to the love of Christ, and in similar situations, the nearest 
relation often proves the bitterest enemy to the salvation of the 
soul. 

This insidious reasoning was, however, vainly expended upon the intel- 
ligent Claudius, and served but to turn his heart further from the Roman 
and his cause. The offer of a public controversy on points of disputed 
faith being shortly afterwards accepted, the emperor entered the lists in 
presence of the assembled court, and utterly defeated the subtleties of 
the Italian priest by his clear knowledge of the Holy Scriptures ; 
and thus, notwithstanding the conviction of the Portuguese Missionary, 
that by supernatural aid he had triumphantly refuted all the arguments 
urged by his illustrious antagoinst, it was fully decreed by the Abyssinian 
conference, that neither king nor people, owed obligation or obedi- 
ence whatsoever to the Church of Rgme. 
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SStill Oviedo was by no means reduced to silence. Treatise after trea- 
tise was published on the controversy, to confound the minds of the 
Ethiopians. The errors of the Alexandrian faith were fiercely attacked 
in every form and fashion, and the superior beauties of the Catholic 
religion fully expounded. But no advantage resulted, rejoinders and 
confutations followed fast from the insulted clergy, and the Bishop 
furious at the thoughts of his futile exertions to gain a footing in the 
country, entertaining no hope of making one single convert, whether 
among prince or people ; resolved upon a last effort in the struggle, and 
on the fifth of February 1559, he issued his spiritual ban over the land, 
proclaiming that the entire nation of Abyssinia, high and low, learned 
and ignorant, having refused to obey the Church of Rome, practising 
the unlioly rite of circumcision, objecting to eat the flesh of the hog 
and the hare, and indulging in many other flagrant enormities, were 
delivered over to the judgment of the spiritual courts, to be punished 
in persons and goods, in public and in private, by every means the 
faithful could devise. 

The folly of issuing this curious rescript without any means of en- 
forcement was fully appreciated, and the tyrannical conduct of the 
Bishop only served to strengthen the emperor in the bands of his own 
faith ; finding, as was observed by an historian of the times, that Popery 
and its wiles were the more dangerous and reprehensible, as the veil was 
withdrawn from the spirit of her tenets. 

There is every reason to believe, that the succeeding invasion of the 
Adaiel was procured through the treacherous designs of the Jesuits, but 
tlie event again proved disastrous to their cause. Although the revenge 
of the baffled Bishop was allayed in a torrent of blood, yet the death of 
the mild, moderate and liberal Claudius, who perished in the field of 
battle, shed a baneful influence on the ensuing efforts, and the sceptre 
devolved into the hands of his brother Adam, a haughty and vindictive 
prince, who is depicted in Portuguese records as cruel and hard of heart, 
and utterly insensible to the beauteous mysteries of the Catholic faith. 

Swearing vengeance against the Latins, to whose treason he attributed 
the murder of his brother and the ruin of his country, the new monarch 
seized all the estates which had been granted to the Portuguese for 
rendered service ; threatened the Bishop and his colleagues with in- 
stant death if they presumed to ^propagate the errors of the Romish 
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Church, and on a humble remonstrance being attempted, in the violence 
of his wrath he rushed upon the Missionary with drawn sword, vowing 
to immolate him on the spot. The weapon, however, say the holy 
fathers, dropped miraculously from his impious hand, and for a season the 
last extremity of vengeance was exchanged for a system of vile durance. 

Portuguese troops in the mean time arrived from Goa, and the 
Bhamegash, the lord of the sea coast, bought over by the gold of India, 
and stirred up by the wily emissaries of the viceroy, assembled his forces 
in rebellion, and marching with his European allies to the capital, de- 
feated and slew the emperor in a pitched battle, and rescued the Jesuit 
missionaries from their unpleasant captivity. 

Warned by former difficulty and distress, the worthy fathers now 
assumed a more modest and humble demeanor, and were allowed to 
settle again in their old haunt of Maignagna, where they remained for a 
time unmolested by the new emperor, Malac Sarshed, who inherited 
all the horror of his father to the Catholic creed, although tempered by 
the mildness of his uncle Claudius. But the jealous monks had not 
yet relinquished their hope of advancement, and bending to the pressure 
of the times, the. deep plot was veiled under the garb of passive obedi- 
ence. The most pressing solicitations were dispatched to Goa for 
assistance, and the dauntless Oviedo pledged himself, with six hundred 
staunch Europeans, to convert not only the empire of Abyssinia, but 
all the adjacent countries. 

The scheme, however, did not suit the politics of the day, and in 1560, 
the Bishop received an order from the head of his Society, to repair 
forthwith to his more promising charge in Japan; loath to abandon all 
his favorite projects of ambition in the country, and utterly reckless of 
truth, he addressed the most specious letters to the Pope, holding 
out a certain prospect of prostrating the Church of Ethiopia before the 
Apostolic throne ; whilst to his immediate superior, he dilated upon the 
richness of the land and the mines of pure gold, which he falsely assert- 
ed to exist in every province of the kingdom. But his artful motives 
were thoroughly pierced by the more wily successor of. St. Peter, and 
vessels soon after arrived on the coast of Africa, to convey the reluctant 
fathers to the Monastery of St. Xavier in Goa. 

(Signed) D. C. Graham, Captain, 

Principal Assistant to the Embassy, 
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History of the Abyssinian Chirch, — Continued. 

Miserable indeed appeared the chance of conversion, and after a fierce 
struggle of thirty years, there remained not one priest of the Romish 
faith, to administer the Sacraments to the numerous European settlers 
and descendants in the country. Even the Jesuits themselves lost 
heart for the time ; but the zeal of Philip the Second stirred the dying 
cmhers, and fresh candidates for strife, honor, and martyrdom, were soon 
in the field. 

Peter Pero Pays and Antonio de Mantzerado, disguised as Armenian 
merchants, first attempted the perilous quest, but being wrecked on the 
Arabian coast, they were recognized as Christian ministers, and lan- 
guished during seven years in a Moslem dungeon. 

Goa next poured forth her priests to the ineffectual contest in seeking 
the promised land. Abraham de Georgis was discovered in Turkish garb 
on the island of Massowah, and the governor swore by the Holy Pro- 
phet, that since the Kafir had donned the attire of the true believer, 
he should also adopt the tenets of the true faith, or die the death of a 
dog. But the Jesuit clung to his creed and suffered accordingly, and 
shortly afterwards Jean Baptiste being detected in the assumed costume 
by the Turks of Commera, he also sliced the same fate as his imme- 
diate predecessor in the thorny path of martyrdom. 

Tlius even the road itself seemed to close, and all intercourse was 
denied with a country, wherein the presence of Europeans was neither 
sought for nor desired ; and which would have been suffered to remain 
unmolested, had not ideas been inflamed by the exaggerated accounts of 
its wealth, that still pervaded the imagination of all classes throughout 
the Western world. 

Don Alexis de Menezes, the zealous Archbishop of Goa, who had 
already with fire and sword propagated Christianity in all Malabar, now 
entered the lists, and his sagacious and discerning mind selected the 
vicar of St. Anne as a fit tool for the execution of his project. Melchior 
Sylva, a converted Brahmin, might from his colour and language pass 
through the Turkish wicket ; his zeal was great as that of his superior, 
and the valuable presents whereof he was made the bearer, might prove 
a bait sufficiently tempting to lure the simple Abyssinian into a fresh 
connexion. • 
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The intelligence of his sate arrival, and of the gracious reception of 
tlie presents again roused the ardent spirit of the order of Jesus, and 
Peter Pays was quickly ransomed from the Arabs, and despatched with 
a full train of priests to Ethiopia, where he arrived in September of 
the year 1603. 

Superior in every respect to his predecessors, this Missionary instead 
of attempting to carry his measures by force and overbearing insolence, 
sought the softer path of insinuation ; and whilst his extensive know- 
ledge and plausible address proved strong recommendations in his 
favor, many circumstances also conspired to forward his views. The 
country was in a most unsettled state, and the assistance of a few Por- 
tuguese troops could turn the scale of war. The condition of the 
Church was low and miserable. Eight years of incessant strife and 
distraction had crushed the very name of learning and literature. Few 
persons were to be found, who could read, write, or dispute. Ignorant 
and unworthy men filled every sacred office, and the ancient stout defen- 
ders of the Alexandrian faith, had been swept away on the battle field. 

Amidst wars and rumours of wars, Peter quietly settled with his 
followers at Majgnagna. Schools were opened, and the wonder ran 
through the land, that youths of tender age could refute the most 
learned sages of the wilderness of Walpayet. The curiosity of Za 
Dcnghcl, the temporary occupant of the throne was excited, and Peter 
with his erudite pupils was summoned to the court. 

Prompted by the hope of obtaining assistance from Portugal, this 
weak prince, under an oath of secrecy, immediately embraced the 
religion of his guest. But his time was fully occupied in the more 
worldly object of strengthening himself upon a throne, to which he had 
been elevated by his evil genius, and the falling away from the faith of 
his forefathers being at length whispered abroad, a rebellion broke over 
his devoted head. 

The approaching storm having been perceived by the monk, he with- 
drew from court before the burst of a revolution, which for some time 
crushed his every hope of success. The emperor was slain, new aspi- 
rants strove for the ascendancy, and war reigned for a season throughout 
the entire land. 

Confident in the near approach of the Portuguese troops which had been 
requested when Sylva carried to India«the tidings of the first conversion ; 
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Peter now resolved upon the bold game of espousing the weaker party, 
and thus gaining a firmer hold in the event of success. The expected re- 
enforcements did not however arrive in time, and the defeat and death of 
his protegd was followed by the advancement of the pretender Sunscus 
to the throne of the empire. 

Notwithstanding his appearance as a declared partizan in the opposing 
ranks, Peter’s abilities as an architect now created a fresh diversion in 
his favor. The novel idea of a two-storied edifice engrossed the thoughts 
of the reigning king, and men flocked from the remotest parts of the 
country to gaze upon a fabric of stone, which was considered to be one 
of the wonders of the world. 

A Missionary possessing the varied abilities and acquirements of Pays, 
could not be long in gaining ascendancy over a rude and illiterate mo- 
narch, and by address and perseverance, he had soon effected that which 
the threats and violence of his predecessors had vainly attempted during 
a long course of years. 

lias Celia Christoo, brother to the emperor, was the first fruit of the 
harvest. Partaking of the Holy Supper with the Latins, he publicly em- 
braced their religion, and many chiefs and nobles followed his illustrious 
example. Crowded assemblies were held, in which the eloquence of the 
Jesuit entirely bore done the feeble efforts of the ignorant and unculti- 
vated natives. The holiness of life, which was strictly preserved among 
the neophytes of the Catholics, added to the impression entertained of 
their wisdom, and the introduction of useful arts, raised the glory of the 
fathers still higher in the land, and tlie prospect of the aid of disciplined 
soldiers from the West overturned the last remaining scruple in the 
mind of the monarch. 

An edict was published, interdicting all persons from holding office, 
who were not well inclined towards the Latin religion, and severe 
])unishmcnts were threatened for the promulgation of ancient doctrines. 
Assistance was solicited from Rome and Lisbon, and the work of Euro- 
])ean persecution favorably commenced by scourging with whips, all those 
stubborn monks who refused to forego their ancient belief. 

Abba Simeon, the Abuna, repaired to the court to remonstrate with 
the emperor on the scandalous interference with his prerogatives in con- 
vening meetings and authorizing debates upon ecclesiastical matters ; but 
his pride was timely soothed by ^he royal assurance, that all had been 
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undertaken for the benefit of true religion, and that the subject should be 
fully discussed in his own presence. Again the subtleties and dialectics of 
the Missionaries prevailed, and the total defeat of the Abuna and his clergy 
was followed by a second and more severe ordinance, avrarding the penalty 
of death to aU who should henceforth deny the two natures of Christ. 

Wonderful was the sensation created by this severe edict, so diame- 
trically at variance with the mild spirit of religion, and with all the 
ancient usages of the land. Aware of the feelings of the strong party 
at court, as well as of the entire body of the people, the Abuna placard- 
ed on the doors of the chapel an excommunication to all who should 
accept the religion of the Franks, and the monarch irritated by this 
resistance, published a manifesto, that his subjects should forthwith 
embrace the Catholic faith. 

This served as the signal trumpet for the fight. All classes armed 
themselves in defence of their religion, and Aclius, the king’s son-in- 
law, placed himself at the head of the malcontents in Tigrc. 

Not yet thoroughly prepared for the struggle, the emperor found it 
convenient for a time to temporize, and requested one further debate, 
which was to prove final between the disputants. The mild Abuna 
listened to the proposal, and accompanied by a large train of monks 
appeared in the royal camp, whilst the Jesuit and his colleagues ad- 
vanced into tlfe arena from the opposite side. The controversy was 
renewed, and raged fiercely for six days ; but disputes in religion cannot 
be adjusted by the reasoning of doctors, and the parties withdrew 
mutually incensed against each other. 

One further effort was made to restore the disturbed harmony. The 
empress Hamilmala, and many of the courtiers, with tears implored 
the king to desist from his undertaking ; and the Patriarch and the 
clergy throwing themselves prostrate on the earth, embraced his knees, 
and entreated him to turn a deaf ear to the poisonous insipuations of the 
deceitful Jesuits, and graciously to allow his subjects to remain faithful 
to the religion of their forefathers ; but the heart of the monarch remain- 
ed closed to the prayer. The Abuna quitted the court, plunged in the 
deepest distress, and a bloody war ensued, which shook the empire to its 
foundation. 

When Aclius fully understood the last resolution taken by his father- 
in-law to defend the Catholics and thgir religion, he publicly appealed 
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to the people of Tigre, and proclaimed that all who were disposed to 
embrace the Jesuitical faith might repair to the deluded emperor; whilst 
those who held to the ancient belief, should forthwith gather under his 
standard ; and finding himself shortly afterwards at the head of a large 
army, he marched towards the royal camp, resolved to establish the 
ancient doctrine of the land, or to perish in the attempt. 

The Abuna Simeon, who had attained the venerable age of one 
hundred years, joined the army of the defenders of the Alexandrian 
faith, and in giving his Patriarchal blessing assured the soldiery, 
that all who should fall in the combat died the death of a martyr, and 
would receive their reward in heaven. The desired effect was produced, 
and the hearts of the entire force burned with one eager zeal to meet 
the accursed enemies of their religion. 

On the appearance of the inflamed force, a reconciliation was attempt- 
ed, and the daughter of the emperor was made the bearer of terms to 
her rebel lord. Her tears and entreaties were however totally disregard- 
ed. The impetuous youth prepared for instant attack, and the princess 
had barely time to regain^ her father’s tent, when hostilities were com- 
menced. 

The soldiers of the viceroy rushed furiously upon the royal encamp- 
ment, and Aclius succeeded in forcing his way, at the head of a small 
body of troops, to the very pavilion of his father-in-law! But he was 
here struck from his horse by a stone, and stumbled upon the ground. 
A panic seized the army of the fallen leader, and the rabble casting away 
their arms, fled in all directions. 

The aged Abuna found himself alone and deserted in the same spot 
which he had occupied during the attack. His years and high clerical 
learning disarmed the violence of the Abyssinian soldiery, but a Portu- 
guese partizan at length threw himself upon the Patriarch, and regard- 
less of his white and venerable hairs, transfixed him with a spear. 
A frightful massacre ensued, and the heads of the principal leaders of the 
unsuccessful rebellion were exposed on the gates of the capital, as a 
bloody warning to the seditious. 

Strengthened by this signal victory, other points of the Alexandrian 
creed were attacked in Succession, and the time of the Jesuits was fully 
occupied in the translation into Ethiopic of sundry dogmatical treatises 
on subjects of disputed faith. But the barbarism of the language was 
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despised by most. The Latin interpolation was abhorred as magic by all, 
and a furious paper controversy raged for a time until the Abyssi- 
nians becoming scurrilous, the wrath of the monarch was again roused, 
and he issued a severe edict, wherein the people were forbidden from 
celebrating the Jewish sabbath, which from time immemorial had 
hitherto been kept sacred. 

The inhabitants of Bcgemder flew to arms, and people from all parts 
of the country groaning under the yoke of foreign oj)pression, poured in 
to join the standard of rebellion, which Joancl had reared on the plains 
of his government. A horde of Galla delighting in the confusion, offer- 
ed their assistance, and the most haughty conditions were sj)ccdily con- 
veyed to court from a large assembly in arms. 

Again the most earnest entreaties were employed to induce the em- 
peror to compromise ; but influenced by the words of the Jesuits, he call- 
ed together his principal chieftains, monks, and learned men, and in tlicir . 
presence solemnly declared, that he would defend the Catholic religion 
to the last drop of his blood, adding, that it was the first duty of his sub- 
jects to obey their legitimate monarch. 

Energetic measures were forthwith agreed upon, and at the head of 
a large army, the king proceeded in person to the war. Joanel finding 
himself too weak to contend in the plains, withdrew to the inaccessible 
mountains, where the blockade of the royal troops soon caused a scarcity 
of provisions. His forces gradually deserted, and he himself escaping 
to the Galla, was pursued, betrayed, and put to death. 

This reverse sustained by the defenders of the old cause, did not how- 
ever intimidate the inhabitants of Damat, a province situated on tl!e 
banks of the Nile ; for hardly had the emperor reached his capital, 
than the^opulation rose en masse, with the determination of dethroning 
a monarch, who so basely truckled to foreign yoke, and of driving from 
the land the authors of its destruction. An army of fourteen thousand 
warriors was speedily organized, and monks and hermits, burning with 
zeal in the cause emerged from the cave and from the wilderness, to join 
the fast swelling ranks. 

Ras Celia Christos marched against the rebels, but desertion consi- 
derably thinned his troops, and he confronted the enemy with barely one- 
half the numerical strength of their formidable army. Governor of the 
province, and greatly beloved by the people, a proposal was tendered to 
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him, that if he would only lend his assistance in burning the monkish 
books, and hanging the worthy fathers themselves upon tall trees, he 
might be seated upon the imperial throne of his ancestors. But the 
general despising the oiFer, and resting confidence in the firelocks of the 
Portuguese, rushed to the attack. The combat raged fiercely for a time. 
Four hundred monks devoting themselves to death, carried destruction 
through the royal host ; but the tide of victory set at length in his favor, 
and after a fearful carnage on either side, he found himself master of the 
field. 

Grreat rejoicings at court followed the news of this success. Peter 
declared that heaven, by the extermination of his enemies, had given the 
desired sign, that the Roman Catholic should be the religion of the land, 
and the emperor, who partly from fear of his subjects, and partly from 
dislike to relinquish his supernumerary wives and concubines, had not as 
yet publicly professed the Latin religion, now openly embraced the faith, 
and confessed his sins to the triumphant Jesuit. 

A letter containing the royal sentiments was published for the benefit 
of the pation. The king henceforth obeys the Pope of Rome, the 
successor of St. Peter, chief of the Apostles, who could neither err in doc- 
trine nor in conduct, and all subjects are hereby advised to adopt the 
same creed.” And the missionary who now reasonably imagined, that 
the work was satisfactorily concluded, wrote to the courts of Rome and 
Lisbon, requesting that a Patriarch and twenty ecclesiastics might be 
immediately sent to the vineyard, adding, that although the harvest was 
plentiful, the labourers were but few. 

• The happy tidings were received by Philip the Fourth of Spain ; Mutio 
Vitelesse, the general of Jesuits offered to proceed in person, but the 
Pope refused permission, as had been the case with his pr§dccessor 
Loyola, and Alphonse Mendez, a learned doctor of the Society of Jesus, 
was inaugurated at Lisbon with all the customary solemnities. 

After suffering much difficulty and delay in his passage, the Portuguese 
Patriarch at length arrived on the Danakil coast, with a large train of 
priests, servants, masons, and musicians, ^e same greediness and .cu- 
pidity were experienced amongst the savage Adaiel, that the traveller finds 
at the present day : baseness and avarice having stamped their character 
for generations ; but the troubles of a weary march were soon forgotten 
ill the cordial reception which ^waited the party at the royal camp, and 
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the day was finally fixed when the homage of the king and of the coun- 
try should be rendered to the Pope of Rome. 

On the 11th of February 1626, the court and the nobles of thu 
land were assembled in the open air. Two rich thrones were occupied 
by the monarch and his distinguished guest, and a surrounding multi- 
tude gazed upon the imposing ceremony in silence. The hour is come, 
exclaimed Mendez, when the king shall satisfy the debt of his ancestors, 
and submit himself and his people to the only true head of the Church. 
A copy of the Gospel was produced, and the monarch falling upon his 
knees, took the oath of homage. '‘We king of the kings of Ethiopia, 
believe and confess, that the Pope of Rome is the true successor of the 
Apostle St. Peter, and that he holds the same power, dignity and domi- 
nion over the whole Christian church. Therefore wc promise, olFer, 
and swear sincere obedience to the holy father, Urban, by God's grace. 
Pope and our Lord, and throw humbly at his feet our person and our 
kingdom.” 

As the emperor rose from his position, Ras Celia Christos suddenly 
drawing his sword, shouted aloud ; “ What is now done, is df ne for 
everi and whoso in future disclaims the act, shall taste the sharp edge 
of his trusty weapon. I do homage only to true Catholic kings.” The 
monks, clergy, and noblemen followed the example of their superiors, 
and the assembly was closed by a public edict proclaimed through the 
royal herald, that all Abyssinians should, under pain of death, forth- 
with embrace the Roman religion. 

Palaces and revenues were set apart for the ministers of the new 
faith. Seminaries for youth were established throughout the coun- 
try, and baptism and ordination progressed in peace. The success 
of the Jesuits increased rapidly, and many thousand souls were 
enrolled) who had been converted from the delusions of the Alex- 
andrian creed. 

' The trial of two years failed, however, to convince the nation of 
the benefits of the new religion, and the Emperor and Patriarch could 
not deceive themselves in the fact, that the cause advanced rather in ap- 
pearance than in reality. Missionaries who entered the native churches 
were found murdered in their beds, the most disparaging stories were 
everywhere circulated regarding the holy fathers, and more particularly 
on the representation of Scriptural j^^rformances at the Paschal feast, 
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wlieii demons being introduced by Romans upon the stage* the specta- 
tors rushed simultaneously from the theatre exclaiming* “ Alas they 
Jiave brought with them devils from the infernal regions,” and the tale 
spread like wildfire throughout the land. 

Nothing daunted by tlie unfortunate fate of Aclius and Joanes* Tekla 
Georgis, another son-in-law of the emperor, with a large body of the 
discontented rose to defend the religion of their forefathers. Burning 
the crosses and rosaries together with a Jesuit priest, who fell into their 
hands, the party rapidly increased, and the emperor was compelled to 
march an army to quell the insurrection. The rebels were completely 
routed by Rebaxus, the viceroy of Tigre, and all who fell into his hands, 
men, women and children, were barbarously massacred. Georgis and 
his sister Adcra concealed themselves in a cave during three days, but 
were at length discovered and brought before the irritated emperor, 
and condemned, by the advice of the Jesuits, to be burned to death as a 
heretic. Georgis was allowed by the monarch publicly to solicit the 
Patriarch to be admitted into the Roman church, but it being after- 
wards ^nsidcred politic to imagine that his intentions were insincere, 
the unfortunate prince was hung in front of the palace in presence of 
the whole court ; and his devoted sister fifteen days afterwards, suffer- 
ed the same fate upon the same tree; notwithstanding that the most 
strenuous efforts were made to save her life by the queen, and by all 
classes of society. 

To increase the dread effects of his tyranny, the emperor now issu- 
ed a manifesto, that even as he had punished with death the obstinacy of 
his own son-in-law, so he would of a surety not spare any who in 
future committed a like transgression. The remarks of the worthy 
missionary Antoine regarding this execution, will shew the spirit which 
animated the fathers in their course of persecution, so novel in the 
annals of Abyssinia, and so contrary to the mildness of the Christian 
fiiith. He who reads with attention the history of Ethiopia will ob- 
serve, that at no previous period was such ardent zeal displayed for the 
honor of religion, and a direct miracle indeed must have induced the 
emperor to hang his own son-in-law in the blessed cause. 

Dazzled by tlie success that had hitherto attended their measures, the 
Patriarch and his colleagues now plunged headlong into proceedings 
which eventually proved di8a8t;j'ous to their cause. Excommunications 
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were lightly launched in civil disputes, and the souls of the royal coun- 
cillors of the state were committed to the devil for daring to question the 
authority of the foreign priest. Conspiracies were hatched against the 
imperial person, and the body of a distinguished nonconformist ecclesi- 
astic, which had been interred within the walls of the church, was 
exhumed by the orders of the Portuguese prelate, and thrown to the 
wild beasts ; an action which raised the indignation of the Ethiopians to 
the highest pitch against a set of men, who had ever the words of 
religion in their mouth ; but who, after persecuting the living, denied 
even to the dead that repose which neither Pagan nor Mahomedan 
ever disturbed. 

The detestation of the fathers and their religion daily waxed stronger 
in the hearts of all. Their great patron, Ras Celia Christos, was de- 
prived of power and property for seditious attempts, and the bold moun- 
taineers of Bcgemedet at length seized their long spears to uphold the 
faith of their ancestors. The viceroy was driven from the province, and 
Malcaus, a youth of royal blood appointed defender of the ancient 
religion, and leader of the armed host of peasants, who llockdcl to his 
standard from all parts of the country ; but especially from Lasta, the 
scat of the bravest warriors of the land. 

To quell this insurrection, the emperor assembled in Godjam an army 
of twenty-five thousand men, and attacked the insurgents among their 
strong- holds. His troops were, however, repulsed at all points, with the 
loss of many officers and men, and he was reluctantly obliged to retreat 
to the plains. Deputies followed from the victorious camp, to suppli- 
cate him to take pity upon his subjects, and to dismiss those evil- 
minded strangers, who had so long oppressed Abyssinia. The royal 
army was in no heart or condition to renew hostilities ; rumours went 
through the land that angels sent from heaven had proclaimed the res- 
toration of the ancient religion, and in the general excitement the king 
perceived that his own authority would be fatally compromised, unless 
some concessions were made. 

But the Patriarch was inflexible, and letters were at the same time 
received from Rome, instigating the emperor to combat stoutly with his 
rebellious subjects, and extending to Ethiopia the general absolution 
of the great year of Jubilee. The unhappy inhabitants laughed to 
jicom the offer of this indulgence, anJ were utterly unable to compre- 
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Iiend, by what authority the Pope held in his possession the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven. 

Meanwhile the civil war continued with great expenditure of life, and 
alternate success on cither side. Enticed on to the plain, the enemy 
were generally worsted by the royal troops ; but among the recesses of 
their native rocks, the mountaineers had always the advantage. No sign 
of intended submission could be observed, and the monarch becoming 
suspicious of the Jesuits, who were erecting posts and strong-holds under 
the guise of churches and residences, lent a favourable ear to the entrea- 
ties of his subjects. 

A second remonstrance was penned, wherein he forcibly set forth to 
the Portuguese Bishop, that the Roman religion had not been introduced 
into the country by the miracles or the preaching of the fathers ; but by 
royal edict and ordinance, in opposition to the wish of the entire popula- 
tion, and that the prelate must devise some milder measure, for the 
furtherance of the true faith. 

Foreseeing a heavy storm in abeyance in case of refusal, Mendez re- 
luctantly complied with the proposal of a modihed church code, under 
the restriction, that no public manifesto should announce the change, 
which must be gradually and silently introduced. 

The ancient liturgy and the ancient holidays were thus restored, and 
the celebration of the Jewish sabbath once again permitted; 

But the concession was insufficient, and came too late to pacify the 
turbulent mountaineers of Lasta, who had been altogether victorious 
during the war. They would listen to no modification of their first 
demand ; but imperatively insisted upon the complete establishment of 
their ancient ecclesiastical institutions, together with the expulsion of the 
foreigners from the land. 

The liberty and the customs of highlanders are seldom invaded with 
success, and a religion detested by the common people, cannot without 
much difficulty be introduced by the prince. Weary of so many rebel- 
lions, and murders, and excommunications, the king in his advanced 
age, began to view with an unfavorable eye the firebrand authors of 
these disturbances. Suspecting his brother and the Patriarch of 
suspicious views ; offended by the contumacy of his subjects, and the , 
increasing diminution of his own authority ; disgusted with the present' 
slate of affairs, and apprehensive of future events; he now seriousR* 
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bethought liimself of restoring the church to its original footing; but 
the rebellion must in the first instance be quelled, and having with 
this view concluded an alliance with the Galla, he marched towards 
Lasta. 

Twenty thousand peasants, confident of victory, descending from their 
mountains, rushed upon the plain to meet the royal force. l"he two 
armies for a time remained in sight in that still calmness which 
precedes an earthquake. At length the Galla cavalry dashing at full 
speed on the crowded masses of the enemy, threw them into complete 
confusion, a fierce combat lasted until the going down of the sun, and 
the field of battle was left covered with eight thousand bodies of the 
insurgents. 

Throwing themselves prostrate before the triumphant monarch on this 
scene of carnage, the vanquished peasants expressed their grief in the 
following lively terms : “ Who arc these men,” they asked with groans, 
“ whom you now behold bathed in blood. Are they Moslem, or Pagan, 
or even the enemies of the kingdom ? ,No, they are Christians — they 
are all thy subjects, knit together by the most tender bands of blood, 
friendship and affection. Those warriors who now lie lifeless at thy feet, 
w ould under a better government have proved the bulwarks of the throne, 
and the terror of those very men by whose hands they have fallen. The 
Pagans even blush at thy cruelty, and call thee renegade for .having 
abandoned the religion of thy fathers. Cease, O emperor, in mercy 
cease, to prolong a struggle, which must end in the downfall of the throne, 
and the ruin of all religion in the land.” The empress also mingled her 
tears with the groans of the wounded petitioners, and adjured the king 
for the love of God, and in the name of future generations, to take pity 
upon his subjects, and desist from performing a sepulchre for himself 
and for his family. " What have you gained by this battle ?” she exclaim- 
ed, " you have introduced into the kingdom hordes of Pagan Gallas, who 
detest yourself equally as your religion ; but futile will be your attempt 
to establish in Ethiopia a form of worship which is unknowm to the 
greater part of your people, and to the remainder is known only to be 
resisted to the last drop of their blood.” 

These representations sunk deep into the heart of the emperor, and 
instead of proceeding in triumph to the capital, he retired to a secluded 
, spot to give vent to his feelings, and bewail the loss he had created. 
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The Galla troops were dismissed, and having collected all the principal 
monks and clergy, he announced his resolution of allowing the nation to 
return to the faith of their forefathers. 

Immediately on this intelligence, the Patriarch hurried with all the 
.lesuit fathers to soothe the ruffled mood of the monarch ! 1 had fondly 

imagined,*' exclaimed Mendez, that we were the victors, but behold 
we are the vanquished, and the rebels routed and put to flight, have 
obtained all that they desired. Call to mind how many fields thou hast 
won with the assistance of God and the Portuguese, and remember that 
thou didst embrace the true faith of thine own free will. Wc have been 
sent unto the charge by the Pope of Rome and by the king of Portugal, 
— beware of irritating great potentates to just indignation. They be 
indeed far oflf. 'but God is nigh at hand, and thy apostacy will defile 
thy name and that of thy nation, and leave an impenetrable stain 
upon the lion of the tribe of Judah which glitters in the standard of 
Ethiopia.” 

On the conclusion of this harangue all threw themselves at his feet, 
entreated an immediate order to execution, rather than a confirmation 
from his lips of the rash resolution he had taken. 

Retaining a too lively recollection of the streams of blood that had 
been poured out upon the plains of Lasta, the emperor quietly allowed 
the Jesuits to arise, and unmoved by their earnest prayers and entreaties, 
replied shortly, — that his adherence to the Catholic faith had already 
caused the slaughter of a greater portion of his subjects, and that he 
would have no further dealings whatever with their doctrines. 

The film fell from before the eyes of the discomfited monks. The 
friends of the Alexandrian faith rallying round the throne, united their 
utmost efforts to strengthen the emperor in his resolves, and the rumour 
spread abroad, that on the fast of St. John the Baptist, the ancient 
religion was to be re-established throughout the land. 

Thousands assembled in the capital on that day to assist in the 
ceremony, and although temporarily disappointed, the clergy proved 
that this act of justice could no longer be safely delayed. 

Every art and stratagem was still resorted to by the Patriarch to put. 
off the evil day, but the emperor roused at length by the harsh and un- 
compromising character of the Jesuit, fiercely exclaimed * ‘‘ Has then 

the sceptre departed from mine hand for ever ?” and the royal trumpets 
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suddenly sounded through the streets of Gendar, as the herald announc- 
ed the following proclamation to the empire. 

Listen and hear, we formerly recommended to you the adoption of the 
Roman Catholic creed, on the firm conviction, that it was the only true 
one ; but numbers of our subjects having sacrificed their lives for the 
religion of their ancestors, and we henceforth accord its free exercise 
unto all. Let the priests resume possession of their churches, and 
worship the God of their forefathers. Farewell and rejoice.” 

It is not possible to describe the rapture with which this welcome 
edict was received. The praises of the emperor resounded from every 
quarter. 

The rosaries and the chaplets of the Jesuits were tossed out of 
doors and burnt in a heap. Men and women danced for joy in the 
streets, and the song of liberation burst from the lips of the disen- 
thralled multitude. 

The flock of Ethiopia has escaped from the hyenas of the West. 

The doctrine of 8t. Mark is the column of our Church. 

Let ail rejoice, and sing Hallelujah; 

For the sun of our deliverance has lighted up the laud." 

Sunscus did not long survive this victory over himself, for a slow 
fever carried him off during the month of September of the same year, 
and his son Basilides was called to the throne. His first act was the 
suppression of a conspiracy raised against him by the Jesuits, who were 
in consequence deprived of their arms and munitions of war, and exiled 
from Maignagna. The obstinate prelate long refused to submit to this 
order, until his^effects having been plundered by the banditti, he also, 
after destroying the pictures and sacred utensils of the church, withdrew 
from the province for ever. 

Still the fathers had not relinquished all hope of exciting disorder 
in Ethiopia, and finding their profit in the troubled waters. Entering 
into a treaty with the rebellious chieftain Johannes Akayus, upon con- 
dition of protection, they promised liberal supplies from India, both of 
money and Portuguese soldiers ; but the emperor being soon made ac- 
quainted, with the arrangement, expelled and commanded them to 
repair forthwith to Massowah. 

„The banished foreigners lay for some time concealed among the 
mountains, awaiting the expected succours from Goa ; but the Patriarch 
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feeling insecure in his hiding place, escaped with great difficulty to the 
sea coast, where he was seized by the Turks, and for a season forced to 
work like a slave. Before taking leave of Akayus, his consent had been 
obtained to the sojourn of four Jesuits until assistance should arrive 
from the Portuguese possessions. Five years, however, elapsed with- 
out any accomplishment of their hopes, and they were finally delivered 
up to the Abyssinian monarch, who exiled them as traitors to the pro- 
vince of Lasta, where falling into the grasp of the infuriated populace, 
they were hung upon a tall tree to expiate their ambitious zeal. 

After much persecution and insults at the hands of the Turks, and ex- 
treme suffering from the intolerable heat of the climate, the Patriarch 
was ransomed for the sum of four thousand dollars, and landed at Goa, 
where he sedulously employed himself in raising troops for the conquest 
of Abyssinia. Father Lobo was despatched to Europe in order to de- 
mand military assistance, which was never granted, and all the prelate’s 
endeavours proving unsuccessful, he was at length reluctantly compelled 
to abandon the project in despair. 

Thus terminated the labours of a mission, which for craft and cruelty 
has been seldom equalled in the annals of time. Whilst Rome must 
indeed have been prompted by no ordinary motion, to persevere so per- 
tinaciously in a work of conversion through all the horrors of banish- 
ment and martyrdom, the unworthy means resorted to by the daunt- 
less, but unsuccessful agents employed in the enterprizc, have left an 
indelible stain upon the page of her history. 

(Signed) D. Graham, Captain, 

Principal Assistant to the Embassy, 
(True Copies.) 

Signed) J. P. Willoughby, 

Secretary to the Government of Bombay, 
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Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 

( Wednesday Evening, Ath August, 1843.; 

The usual Monthly Meeting was held at the Society’s Rooms, on Wed- 
nesday evening at 8^ f. m. The Honorable the President in the chair. 
The following new members were proposed : — 

Major W. Anderson, B. H. A. — Proposed by II. Torrens, Esq., seconded 
by Capt. Broome, B. A. 

Dr. Mouat, B. M. S. — Proposed by J. Thomason, Esq., seconded by H. 
Torrens, Esq. 

Capt. Stephen, B. N. 1. — Proposed by J. Thomason, Esq., seconded by 
Mr. II. Piddington. 

M. Adolphe Delessert, author of “ Souvenirs d*un Voyage dans I Inde'* was 
introduced to the Society, and upon the motion of Colonel Forbes, second- 
ed by Mr. Torrens, was unanimously elected an Associate and Corres- 
ponding Member ; the usual communication of the rules, &c. was ordered 
to be made to him. 

The following list of Books presented and purchased was read : — 

Books received for the Meeting of the Astatic Society, for July, IS-lS. 

Naturalist’s Library — Ichthyology, vol. iv, Britibh Fishes, vol. i. by H. Hamilton. Edinburgh. 
1843.— Purchased. 

The Oriental Christian Spectator, July 1843, vol. iv. No. 7. Bombay. — Presented by the Editor. 
London Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Magazine and Journal of Science, 3d Series, vol. 22. 
Nos. 143-144, February and March, 1843. 

The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, London, vol. 11. No. 09, March 184.3. 

Chapitre inconnu du Coran, par M. G. de Tassy. Paiis 1842, Pamphlet. — Presented by the Transla- 
tor. 

Julicn, Simple exiios^ d’un fait honorable, odiensment denature dans un libcJle recent de M. 

Pauthicr. Paris, 184?, Pamphlet presented by the Author. 

Journal des Savants, for November and December 1842, and Janvier 1843. Paris purchased. 
Meteorological Register for Calcutta, for the month of June 1843. Surveyor Gcncrars Ollicc. 
Mineral Resources of Southern India, by Lieut, (now Capt.) Newbold, F.R.S. &c.— Presented by the 
Author. 

Penny Cyclopedia, vol. 1 to 24. 

The Secretary called the attention of the Meeting to the absolute neces- 
sity for the purchase of books of standard merit, for reference in the various 
department!^ of the natural sciences. He stated, that while the Society’s 
splendid and increasing collections in Zoology, Osteology, Paleontology, 
Geology, Mineralogy, and their various subordinate branches, were daily 
increasing, and likely to increase, the Curators, who were its paid and work- 
ing officers in all these and other departments, were obliged to find the ne- 
cessary works of reference as they best could, in their own libraries, or in 
those of others, and thus much valuable time was lost, and many sources 
of information were closed to them from the frequent impossibility of pro- 
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curing rare, or costly, or little known works, and from the want of those 
recent ones which afford the knowledge of the current and hourly chang- 
ing state of science at home ; and that without such works it was most 
unfair, as well as impossible, to expect that the duties of the Curators and 
the Editorship of the Society’s Journal could be conducted in a manner 
fully creditable to the high reputation of the Society. He had therefore 
presented this evening the following works for the inspection of the So- 
ciety, and for purchase, if these views were approved of : — 

Cuvior, Histoire Naturellede MammifSres. Puis, 18C4, S void 

Selby’s British Ornithology, 2 vols. 

And he proposed farther, that upon lists being prepared by the Curators, 
the purchase of such standard works as they may require be authorised. 

Some members expressed a wish, that some of the literary departments 
of the Society's Library should also be better furnished, particularly those 
relative to Oriental matters. After some conversation, the purchase of the 
Penny Cyclopedia was authorised. Cuvier's Mammiferes was to remain 
till the decision of the Committee of Papers was known, and Selby's Bri- 
tish Ornithology being considered as nearly superseded by later and better 
works of reference, was return'ed to the booksellers. It was farther agreed, 
that a memorandum should be circulated to the Committee of Papers on 
this subject. 

Head the following letter from the Secretary lo the Government of Bom- 
bay 

No. 1460 of 1843. 

From thr Chief Secreiary to the Govtrnment of Bombay^ to H. Toruxns, Ksq,, Secretary to the 
Calcutta Branch of the Royal Aeiattc Society. 

Political Department. 

Sib,, — I am directed by the Ilon’ble the Governor in Council, to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter, dated the 9th ultimo, and to inform you, that the 24 copies of the Vocabulary, by Captain 
Eastwick, of the Scindee Language therewith forwarded, have been received by me. 

I have the honor to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

L. R. Reid, 

Bombay Castle, f6th June, 1843. Chief Secretary to Government. 

No. 1625 of 1843. 

From the Chief Secretary to the Government of Bombay, to H. Pxddingtom, Esq., Sub-Secretary 
Asiatic Society at Calcutta. 

Political Department. 

Sib, — I am directed by tlie Hon’ble the Governor in Council, to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter, dated the 10th of May last, and to acquaint, you for the information of the Committee of the 
Asiatic Society, that the packets which accompanied it, have been forwarded to Major Jjeech and 
Captain Eastwick. I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

Bombay Castle, loth July, 1843. L. R. RxiD, 

Chief Secretary. 
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Head the following letter from the Secretary : — 

To F. J. Ha 1 (Liday, Esq. Secretary to Gofoemment of Bengal, Astatic Society's 
Rooms, the *21fiS June, 1843. 

Sib, — With reference to Mr. Secretary Buahby's Letter, No. 446, dated the Slat March, 1841, 
1 have the honor, by direction of the Hou’ble the President and Members of the Committee of Pa- 
pers of the Asiatic Society, to submit a statement of Disbursements made by the Society on account 
of the Museum Economic Geology from February 1841 to May 1H43 butli the mouths inclusive 
amounting to Rupees 1,040 : 7 : S, of which a considerable proportion is for pohtage and apparatus for 
the laboratory ; and to request that the permission of tlie Hon'ble the Deputy Governor of Bengal 
may bo obtained for the Sub-Treasurer to pay the amount to my receipt. 

2. J am also desired to request, that His Honor will accord the Society authority to draw from 
the General Treasury monthly a sum not exceeding Rupees 64, for Establiblirnent and Contingencies 
for the Museum Economic Geology, as exhibited in the margin, 
which after the experience of two years seems indispensably neces- 
sary for the efficient discharge of the duties nf tlm Museum. 

3. The utmost care will be taken in conducting the outlay on 
such a scale of strict economy as to be kejit within the Estimate 
lor Contingencies. Should a surplus exist at the close of the year, it 
will be duly earned to credit on account of the ensuing twelve 
months, and special report made accordingly. 

I have, &c. 

U. Tokbbns, 

Vice President and Secretary dstattc Society. 

And the reply thereto, as follows : — 

No. cui. 


Establishment. 


1 Writer, ... 
1 Carpenter, 
1 Peon, ... 


Co's. Rs. 16 
... .. 8 
... .. 5 


Contingencies, ,, 
Go's. Rs. 


«9 
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From Undersecretary to the Government of Bengal, to U. To bred s, Esq., Fice President and 
Secretary Asiatic Society, dated Fort William, SdJuly, 1813. 

SiB,»l am directed by the Hon’ble the Deputy Governor ut Bengal to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter, dated the 21st ultimo, submitting a statement of Disbursements made by the Asiatic 
Society on account of the Museum Economic Geology, from February 1811 to May 1843, amounting 
to Rupees 1,040 : 7: 3, and in reply to state, that the necessary instructions for payment of the same 
will be issued from the Financial Department to the Sub -Treasurer. 

As regards the further request of tlie Society for autliority to draw from the General Treasury a 
montlily sum of Rupees 64 for Establishment and Contingencies, for the Museum Economic Geology • 
I am desired to say, that a reference on the subject will be made to the Supreme Government. 

J have the honor to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

A. Turnbull, 

U ndcT'Secretary lo the Govt^nment of Bengal. 


Read the following letter from Professor J. Mohl of Paris 

H. PxDDiNGTOM, Esq., Acting Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

SxiL,— 1 have received your letter of the 6th of March, by which you inform me, that the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal has done me the honor to elect me a Member of the Society. I am very grati- 
fied for the great distinction thus conferred upon me, and beg you will have the kindness to lay be- 
fore the Councp of the Society, the expression of my thanks lor it. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Paris, 90th of May, 1843. Your very obedient Servant, 

Julius Mohl. 
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And the following extract of a private letter from M. Mohl, addressed to 
Mr. Piddington, as Acting Secretary of the Society, in reference to the in- 
complete presentation of works in the Society’s Library. (See Proceedings 
of July.) 

My dear Sir, — Allow me first to thank you for the part you have had the 
goodness to take in my election as Foreign Member of your Society ; it is an honour 
which 1 appreciate vciy highly. T will try to answer on all the points on which you 
have written to our friend Troyer. 

Ist. The debt of the French Government to the Asiatic Society for copies of the 
Vedas must by this time be paid. It ought to have been done a long time ago. 

2d. The books you want shall be bought and sent very shortly. I see that there 
is not money enough at the account of your Society, because the delay of the box 
containing the 4!lh vol. of the Mahabliarat has stopt the sale of the botk for a 
long lime, and most people who have bought the Ist vol. have got impatient and sent 
to JjOiidon for the last volume. But the books shall be bought notwithstanding. 

.‘Id, You have sent a list of books which have arrived incomplete ; 1 wdll try to 
explain the matter as far as 1 can. 

Hist. Mat. des Poissons ler livraison. 1 do not think this was sent by our 

Society. 

Cuvier Hist, dea Poissons vol. i.— xvi. If a further vol. should have appeared, 
it shall he sent. 

Quatremere Hist, des Mongols, vol. i. Is all that has appeared, 

Jl/o/d, Livre des Hois de Firdousi, vol. i. The second vol. has appeared and shall 
bo sent. 

Hiitloire GeneraU; des Iluiis, vols. i. and ii. 1 am sure this w^a.s not sent by us. 

Quatrrnii're, Histoire des Sultans Mamelouks 1. et 2. Is all that has appeared, but 
a new vol. is coming out. It was not sent by us, but most likely by the Translate 
ing Fund in London, whoso juoperty it is, 

Dnhrux, Chroniqiie de 'Jabari, vol. i. Is all that has appeared, the second vol. 
is printing; it is the Translating Fund’s property. 

Jacqnemontt A'oyage dans Findc, 13 livrs. There have appeared 45 livrs. till now. 
It was most likely sent by the French Minister of Public Instruction, and I will en- 
quire w hy the rest has not yet been sent, and try to get it. 

Vevdidad Sadi, by Biirnouf, nine numbers were sent by us ; it is all that appeared, 
but the last number is printing, and shall be sent. 

1/Ebjm^ne Artislique, 1 livr. w^as not sent by us, 

[larivansa by Langlois, must have been sent by the Translating Fund, whose 
property it is. 

Description de C Egypie, 1 have no idea who has sent this. I asked about six 
years ago M. Thiers, then Minister of the Interior, to present a copy of it to your 
Society ; it is possible he sent it through the Marine. I will try to get it completed, 
but am not sure to be able to do it. I know it is a most complicated business to get 
a copy of Ibis work. 
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4tb. 1 am afraid a large box of books sent by us must have been lost somewhere. 
Mr. Prinsep offered us to take charge of a number of copies of the Asiatic Society’s 
books, to be sold in Calcutta, we sent in t838, a few copies of each; amongst the 
rest, 12 copies of Mr. Troyer’s Raja Tarangini, but we never heard of them again, 
and 1 do not find in your lists of books received any mention of them. Mr. Prinsep 
had advised me to address the books to the Governor General, as they would be 
then free of duty, and as the Governor General in tho interval went to Upper India, 
it is possible the books may have followed him, and be left or lost somewhere. It 
is most likely quite useless to enquire now for them ; but if you should believe that 
any of them would find buyers, I would be very happy to send another set. You will 
find the list on the cover of any number of our .Toumal. 

Read, and approved, the following drafts of letters to Ministers of Fo- 
reign Comrts, and to the Vice-Chancellors of Universities, to be sent with 
the presentations of the Society’s Oriental works, as per resolution of the 
last Meeting, (See Proceedings of July,) and it was farther resolved, that 
communications should be opened with literary and scientific societies in 
Europe and America as occasion might offer. 

To His Excellency the Minister of Public Instruction of France. 

1 have the honour, by direction of the President and Members of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, to forward to you two complete sets of each of the works noted in the 
margin, being standard works in (and upon) the Arabic, Sanscrit aud Thibetan lan- 
guages, published or deposited for sale with the Society. 

The Society requests that you will place these books at the disposal of His Majesty 
the King of the French, with the expression of their respectful hope, tiiat llicy may 
prove of sufficient interest to merit a place in the Royal Library, or in one of the l*iib- 
lic Libraries of His Majesty’s kingdom. 

Should any works published, (as so many have munificently been by the French Go- 
vernment,) for the genersff benefit of science, be now in course of distribution to learned 
bodies. Colleges, and Societies in Europe, the Asiatic Society of Bengal would beg 
to inscribe its name as that of a constituted body labouring in the eause of general 
science, and earnestly desirous of reciprocating the presentation of works, the tendency 
of which 18 its advancement. 

France, 2 — Holland, 1— Prussia, 1 — Austria, 1— Russia, 1— America, 1— Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge Dublin, and Christiana. 

To the Very Reverend the Vice Chancellor of the University of Oxford. 

Rev. Sir, — 1 have the honour, by direction of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, to 
forward to you for presentation to the University over which you preside, the books 
noted in the margin, being standard works in (and upon) the Arabic, Sanscrit, and 
Thibetan languages, published by or deposited fur sale with the Society. 

The Society begs that should any works published for distribution to learned bodies 
by the University, or under its patronage, be now in course of such distribution, its name 
may be inscribed as desirous of reciprocating the presentation of works, the tendency 
of which may be the advancement of science and literature. 
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No. II. of Mr. Heatly’a Paper on the Mineral Resources of India, and 
a Memoir of Mr. Keir, one of the early speculators in various Indian 
products, were presented for the Journal, to the Editors of which they 

ere referred. 

Extract of a letter from Mr. Batten, C. S. dated Almorah, 17th July, was 
read, stating that Capt. Boyes, 6th L. C. (See Proceedings of June p. 521) 
had unfortunately only reached Milum in his progress towards the Passes, 
having there lost almost all his baggage by a sudden flood. 

The following letter, accompanying a note on a Fossil Antelope, from 
the Dadoopoor Museum, by Capt. Baker, B. E., was presented with a very 
beautiful drawing, shewing the close relation of the Fossil to the African 
Antelope types, Acronotus Caama (the Hartebeeste,) and A. Lunata, 
(the Sassaybe,) with its deviation from the Indian Antelopes. This curi- 
ous relation excited much interest, and the paper and plate will appear in 
an early number of the Journal. 

the tSecretary of the Astatic Hociety. 

Dj£ak Sill,— 1 liavc the pleasure to lorward a paper for pubhcatiuit in Uie Journal of our Society, 
should you consider it suitable for that purpose. 1 am about sending the eltte of iny Fossils to Eu- 
rope, and will, ii 1 can And time, send yftu a biief notice of the most remarkable among them. 

Delicve me, dear Sir, 

Kurnaul, July 21, ISIU Voiirs sincerely, 

W. E. lUKbR. 


Read the following letter from Captain D. Williams, first Assistant to the 
Comraissioner, Arracau, accompanying two Gold Coins presented by him to 
the Society. 


Ramrce, ^racan, 5th July, 1843. 

Dkar Sill, — I have now the pleasure to send you, for presentation to tlie Asiatic Society, two of 
the gold coins found on Chedulici Island, they arc the most perfect of those found. 

The Natives who found thcui tell me, they were dug up out ot the sand on the Sea beach, about 
100 yards from the Sea, scattered about. 

1 shall feel obliged it you will let me know what country, &c. these coins belonged to, as I can 
gather no niforinatioii on the subject from the Mugs. Yours truly, 

D. Williams. 

'L'he coins have not yet been recognised, and we are inclined to consider 
them, if not Siamese or Burmese, of a very early Hindoo type, perhaps 
even as far back as the dynasties under which the Hindoos were a 
navigating and a colonising people. They are of thin sheet gold, rudely 
cut out, 1.4 and 1.3 inches in diameter, but weighing only 76.5 and 77 
grains, and stamped on one side only. The central emblem is an elephant 
surrounded by monograms or symbols. We shall take an early opportu- 
nity of lithographing these curious reliques. 
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Read a paper “ On an improved Sympiesometer," called ** The Tropical 
Tempest Sympiesometer," by Mr. H. Piddington. The instrument was 
also exhibited, and the paper referred to the Journal. 

Read Memorandum on Zoological Desiderata from Arabia,” by £. 
Blyth, Esq. the Society’s Curator, intended for transmission to Aden 
and other parts in that neighbourhood. 

Read the following letter from Major W. Anderson, B. H. A. accompa- 
nying 19 bags of specimens therein alluded to : — 

To the Vice President and Secretary to the Asiatic Society. 

Mt dear Torhems, — 1 liave tlic pluaKuru to send you the various bat's of musters. On looking 
them over, I fear they arc not so valuable as 1 had hoped, but as they are, 1 should like a good pro- 
fessional report, as to quality, use, and price here, which intbrinntioii from tJieir own country I have 
in Persian, and will prepare. 

1. Roodung 

2. Pistah. 

3. Zureo.sh 

4. Hanab. 

5. Hing. 

6. Ruz Gung. 

7. Zcertih Sufueed. 

8. Gul Kajurce. 

9. Alooee Kerance. 

40 . Teerungabecn. 

• 11. Zaj. 

12. Koemiuz. 

13. Sualob Misrcc. 

14. Sulphur from Bagh. 

15. Gum used to fix or dry paint. 

IG. Safflower, I suspect. 

17. ' Tccrungbaeen. 

18. Toolcae. 

19. Zuiuah Bulooree. 


Your’s sincerely, 

Ichapoor, 96th July, 1843. Wm. Anderson. 

A paper on The Mineral Resources of Southern India,” by Lieut, (now 
Capt.) Newbold, M. N. I. was presented by the author. 

Read a letter from A. A Sevestre, Esq. giving cover to his subscription 
of 50 rupees, towards the Portrait of the llon'ble Mr. Prinsep. 

Report of the Curator of Museum Economic Geology, &c. 

Geological and Mineralogical Department. — We have to announce here the contribu- 
tion of a very handsome little suite of Geological specimens from Almorah to Mul- 
larie, sent by our new and zealoas member, Capt. Boyes of the 6th Light Cavalry. 
J'hcse specimens are unfortunately small, but they are accompanied by a capita) 
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Map of the localities, and an accurate catalogue of them, to which illness has pre- 
vented me from adding the Mincralogical designations. 

Museum of Economic Geology . — 1 noted in my last Report that we have received 
a reference from Government on the subject of the Argentiferous Lead and Anti- 
mony Ore of Chota Nagpore, forwarded to Government by Colonel Ouscley ; 1 now 
present, with the correspondence, my Report to Government through our Secretary. 


No. 576. 

From Undersecretary to the Government of Bengal, to H. Touubns, Esq., Secre- 
tary to the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, dated Fort William, bth June, 1843. 

Sir, — 1 am directed to forward to you, for the purpose of being submitted to your Society, the 
accompanying copy of a letter from the Agent to tlie Governor General S. W. Frontier to this De- 
partment, and certain Specimens of Argentiferous Galena alluded to in the letter. The llon’ble 
the Deputy Governor <if Bengal requests your Socict 3 ' will, in conjunction witli Mr. Piddington, 
make such further enquiries and cx])erimeiits as tnuy be necessary, and report the result to this 
Department, 1 have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

A. Turnbull, 

t'ndrr Secretary to the Government of Bengal 


No. 24. 

t 

From Lieut, Col. .1. R. OusKLhy, Agent to the Governor General S. W, Frontier, to 
T. It. Davidson, Esq., Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Fort William, 
dated 22rf May, 1843. 


Sir,— H erewith 1 beg to forward sjiecimen of Argentiferous Galena frofti a place N. N. We&t 
of this, named Hisato, for the inspection of the Hon'blc the Deputy Governor. 

2d. From analysis here by Dr. .Macrae, and the examination of it and tests applied by Mr. Pidding- 
ton in Calcutta, reported in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, a very large proportion of silver is at- 
tainable. it may be considered desirable by the Government to make further inquiry, and if, as an- 
ticipated by Mr. Piddington, the results should prove so very proiitable, adopt measures for working 
the mine, which is within the Zeiuindary of llanigurh. The lead ore is abundant. 

1 h.-ivc the honor to be, &c. 

Chota Nagpore, SSd May, 1843. (Signed) J. R. Oukelky, 

Governor General's Agent. 

P.S.— Despatched tliis day. 

1 Specimen of Ore, 

1 Ditto ditto 

1 Small parcel with Matrix. 

(True Copy,) 


A. Turnbull, 

Under-Secrelaty to Government of Bengal, 


H. Torrens, Esq., Secretary of the Asiatic Society, 

Sir, — In reply to the reference to the Museum of Economic Geology by the 
Hon’ble the Deputy Governor in Council, accompanying a specimen of the ore and 
matrix forwarded by Major Ouseley from Hisato, IS miles N. N. W, of Chota Nag- 
pore, under date of June, 1843, 1 have the honor to report as follows : — 
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1. iV]y former Report (.loumal, voi. xi. p. 89^,) to which Major Ouseley’s Let- 
ter refers stated, not that a very large proportion of silver was attainable,'" but 
simply that the proportion of silver then found “ would in Europe be thought uarth 
working/^, 

3. TIio present specimen is a less favourable one, giving a mere trace of silver, and 
this is a just instance of the uncertainty of these small iaburatory trials of ores, espe- 
cially as far as relates to the value of minute parts. No two experiments agree, 
and w'here the proportion of the valuable ore is a mere fraction, the results are of 
course always the more uncertain. 

3 The appearance of the matrix, and the presence of the antimony are, as beforft 
remarked, favourable indications j but they are nothing more, and indeed my report 
might stop here, and be comprised in this, that the present specimen is an ore of lit- 
tle or no value in its present situation, and with present appearances, but oUering 
indications worth farther investigation. 

4. It may however be satisfactory to Government and to TMajor Ousoley to have 
the reasons upon which this view is founded, and 1 therefore take leave briefly to 
state them here, us it is yiecially within the province of our institution to explain 
matters of this nature. 

5. Tn all mining, and indeed in many other countries, it has been well remarked, 
that it is not veins and ores that are wanting, but profitable ones, it was the 
ignorance or neglect of this great and first principle in mining spt'culalions, which 
sacrificed so many millions of Fnglish capital in Mexico and South America. The 
agents of the Mining Companies could not, or would not, suppose that a bilver mine, 
or amine which jiroduced Silver ores could be a losing concern, and they bouglit up, 
at enormous prices, hundreds of spots from which indeed Silver was obtainable, 
but not to a profit. 

6. In the case before us, we have, at the most, an ore of Lead and Antimony, with 

the minute portion or traces of Silver wdneh always accompany these ores, and sup- 
posing it to be obtainable in any cpianlity, and at the cheapest possible price, or 
indeed for nothing, we sliould still require all the expensive resources of the best 
European Metallurgy, and establishments with scientific superintendence to render 
It a marketable article here. As a mere ore, it would probably not pay its carriage 
to Calcutta and freight to Europe. ^ 

7. In a spot then affording only favorable indications, and where wc have assumed 
already much that is doubtful, it is clear that the first step is to know — 

I . What the vein really is 1 

TL W^hat are the facilities for, and difficulties against w'orking it, and the expence 
attendant on all these and on the necessary superintendence ? 

III. What those for transporting the products to a market are 1 

1. The vein may be the outcrop of a rich mine, or it may be woTthless or unwork- 
able, or break off, even for T.ead and Antimony, at 10 fathoms deep. It follows that a 
professional and a scientific man should first he sent to the spot with all necessary 
means, that a shaft or gallery should be dug, and the ores from it, as far as he can 
reach, be examined. This is necessarily and indispensably the first step. 

5 D 
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II. During this examination, all questions relative to the facilities and difficulties 
likely to attend on the working would be inquired into, and in India these are far 
more than Europe, as the following enumeration of a few of them will shew: lat, 
hcalthiiicHH or uuhealthinoss of the site j 2d, possibility of obtaining workmen j 5d, 
of subsisting them j 4th, of erecting machinery, furnaces, and the like; 5 th, fuel; 
6th, drawing or pumping water ; 7th, general cost of bringing the ore to bank (i. e. to 
the mouth of the mine ;) 8th, costof preparing, smelting, and produce of the metal at 
the furnace. 

I II. Supposing the metal or ore to be thus obtained at a profitable rate, it has yet 
to bo taken to a market, and this involves all the questions of road, carriages, ware- 
housing and agency in Calcutta, and perhaps even freight, insurance, duties and sale 
charges in England. 

From the foregoing then it will be seen, that we can recommend at the moat but 
a careful examination of the vtiin as an indispensable preliminary step ; but this 1 
should re.spectfully beg to do, because the locality being about the lines where the 
granite and stratified formation.s meet is a favourable one ; because the appearance 
of tlie ore is favourable ; and because it is really a question of much interest in a dis- 
trict so little known, and so near to Calcutta, to determine what it may really prove 
to be, I may mention, finally, that the matrix of the present specimen differs greatly 
from the one formerly sent. There may evidently be half a dozen otlicr valuable 
mineral sub.stances at this spot or near it, though considered as mere stones by 
those unacquainted with them. One of the richest of the silver ores, for instance, 
the muriate of silver, (not unfrcquently found in company witli such as the one 
under examination,) wmuld in all probability be thought a w'ortliless stone. 

1 have tin? honor to be. Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

11. PlDOl MJ10'«, 

SlU/i Jultft 1843. Curator Mubeinn of' Kcmumic Geologif. 

P. S. In illustration of the closing remark of this report, that valuable ores of Silver 
(as of many other minerals) may easily be passed over as worthless stone.s, 1 beg 
to quote from Professor Jameson’s INlineralogy, vol. iii. p. 75. 

“ In some parts of JMexico, however, as we are informed by JMr. Humboldt, the 
operations of the miner are directed to a mixture of oebry brown Iron ore and 
minutely disseminated native Silver * This ochreous mixture, which is named Pacos 
in Peru, is the object of considerable operations at the mines of Angangneo in the 
intendancy of Valladolid, as well as at Yxtapexi in the province of Oaxaca.”t 

I am fortunately enabled to exhibit to the Society from ray own collection, about 
twenty specimens of silver ores of v arious kinds, but mostly such as shew little or no 
appearance of metal, and several are tlie true Pacos from Peru, the inspection of 
which will at once convince the most sceptical of this curious fact. Humboldt in- 
deed adds, that n very large proportion of the silver of Mexico and South America 
• Of muriate of bilvcr also. — Tl. P. 
t I’acos, according to Klaproth, contains Silver, 14 0 

lirown Oxide of Iron, 71 0 

Silica, sand, water, &c ... 13 0 
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is obtained not from rich ores, but from the poor ones approaching to this remarkable 
mineral. 

Memoranda by the Secretary and President. 

I have the honor to lay before the Hon’blc the President, and the Members of the Committee of 
Papers, tlie report of the Curator of our Museum of Kconomie theology upon Major Ouseley’s speci- 
men of un Ore from Chotu Nagpore. 

As the considerations contained in tins report ap]iear very sound and pertinent, 1 would submit 
whether the Society would not do well in addressing Government to call special attention to them. 

How far such considerations might induce high authorities to propose attaching a practical mas* 
ter miner to the Department oi Economic Geology conlldcd to our Society, T of course eaimot 
pretend to speculate upon ; but it is evident, that unless local expcriniont be entered upon, the 
value of the ore in question as a profitable working ore c.in hardly be dctcrinineil. 

As Mr. Piddington's reflections apply equally to all newly discovored Indi.in mining sites, the 
employment of a professional miner on those of which we already know the existence, ean alone 
lead to practical results. 

11. 'I'OKIILNS, 

29//1 July, 11143. Vice Presidmt and Secretai y. 

A copy of Mr. Piddington’s report should, 1 think, be forwarded to Governmenf in reply to tlie 
reference made to us on the subject. VV. W. B. 

At the close of the Meeting, the llon’blc the President and Members 
were invited to view the tablet placed over the Asoka Stone, which we 
may state is placed on a stand beneath the pillar destined for the bust of 
the lamented James Prinsep. The tablet is one of pure white marble 
occupying a frame above, the Stone ; and the inscription upon it in letters 
of gold is as follows : — 

THIS EDICT OP ASOKA (R. C. 250) 

IS HERE PLACED 

By the Asiatic Society of Blnoal 

IN HONOR OF 

I'liE Philosopher the Anti ou aim an 
AND THE Philologist 

BY WHOM 

ITS CHARACTERS WERE FIRST DECYPUElCEll 

JAMES PRINSEP. 

The President and Members expressed their high* approbation of this 
arrangement, as a just tribute to the memory of their ever-to-be-larnented 
Secretary and Associate. 
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As-So?/uti's work on Earthquakes^ called ^ iUlAaAAAJ I 

KasJ^ as-Salsalak ^an was/ Az-zal- 
zalah, i. e. removing the noise from the description of the Earth- 
quakes^ (or clearing up the description of Earthquakes. ) Translat- 
ed from the Arabic by A. Sprengkr, Esq. B. M. S. 


Jelal-cd-dm as-Soydti, an E^^yptian poljgraphcr of some merit, died in a. h. 911. 
He wrote this work on the occasion of an earthquake in Egypt, with a view of show- 
ing to his countrymen by a number of traditions which have been omitted in this 
translation, that earthquakes are ordained by God to puuisli men for their sms. At the 
same time the author wished to console them by showing them from history, that 
much more frightful punishments of this kind had taken place th.in the oiiif! under 
which they suffered in his time. This translation has been made from an Arabic 
MS. of the Royal Library at Paris, (funds Asselin N. ‘218) which is neither very correct 
nor legible. A better copy is preserved in the library at Gotlia. Tins translation, 
was not made with the view that it should ever be published, but it was merely intended 
as a sort of a hasty memorandum for the translator, it will llierefore probably not stand 
the criticism of the philologist, though the student of Natural Phllo^ophy may rely, 
that the facts are in general correctly rendered into English. — A. S. 

It would appear that this is the original of the Persian work known amongst the na- 
tive literati of the Western Provinces, by the name of ‘Zclzele Namah,* for which enqui- 
ry was made sometime ago by Lieut. Baird Smith. See Proceedings of Nov. 184*2, Vol. xi, 
p. P201. Upon our mentioning it to Ur. Sprenger, he expressed this opinion, and has been 
kind enough to place this curious little Treatise at our disposal for the Journal. — Eds. 

A. II. 94. On the 20th of Adar (March) an earthquake in Syria, 
which lasted forty days. Many buildings were destroyed in Autiochia. 

98. Again for forty days, during the Khalifat of Omar Ben Abdul- 
aziz, in Syria. 
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130. There was an earthquake at Damascus, whicli was so violent, 
that the people were obliged to leave the town. 

131. Several new shocks in Damascus. 

180. In Egypt a very violent earthquake. The minaret of Alexandria 
was destroyed. 

187.* At Masisa an earthquake and an inundation. 

203. In Khorasan an earthquake which lasted seventy days; the 
mosque of Balkh and the fourth part of the town were destroyed. 

219. Great darkness from noon until the evening. 

220. Antiochia was destroyed by an earthquake, which lasted forty 
days. 

224. An earthquake at Fergana, by which 13,000 persons perished. 

223. An earthquake at Ahw'az for sixteen days ; it was also felt in 
Jebal. 

233. At Damascus many persons were buried under their houses; 
the earthquake extended to Antiochia, Mesopotamia, and Mausil, It is 
supposed that 50,000 personS perished. 

232. Several earthquakes, more particularly in the Maghrib and in 
Syria, where the walls of Damascus and Emessa w^e destroyed. 

It was felt at Antiochia and El-Awassim in Mesopotamia 

and Mausil. 

233. On Thursday, the 11th of Rabi-al- Akhar, many buildings 
were destroyed at Damascus by an earthquake. 

234. At Herat, the houses were destroyed. 

239. At Tiberias. 

240. In the Maghrib, thirteen villages of Kairowan sunk. 

242. InShaban a very violent earthquake. AtTunisabout45,000per8ons 
were buried under their houses; it extended also over Yemen, Khorasan, 
Fars, Syria, Bastam, Komm ^^5 Kashan, Rai, 

el-Damaghan, Nishapur, Taberistan and Ispahan. The mountains fell 
down, and the earth opened so extensively that men could walk into it ; 
and ill the village El-sud in Egypt, five stones fell from heaven. 

One stone fell on the tent of a Bedouin and set it on fire. The weight 
of these stones was ten rotles. In Yemen a hill covered with fields 
moved from its place and became the property of another tribe. 

245. Earthquakes prevailed over the whole earth, and many towns 
and bridges were destroyed. 
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At Antiochia a mountain fell into the sea, with 1005 houses. It 
had been covered with about ninety villages. The river disappeared 
one farsang’s distance. Dreadful noises were heard at Tinnis. 

In Mecca all the springs disappeared. The earthquake extended 
over Rakka, Ilarran, Ras el-’ Ain, Emessa, Damascus, Rokha, Tarsus, 
Massissa and Adina. On the shores of Syria, in Laodicea, mountains 
moved with their inhabitants, and when it had destroyed El-son, 

it crossed the Euphrates, and was felt in Khorassan. 

249. In Dhul Hajj was a very violent earthquake, at Rai the liouses 
fell down, and the people took flight into the fields. 

258. At Wasit about 20,000 persons were buried under their houses, 
by an earthquake. 

268. At Bagdad an earthquake, followed by torrents of rain and 
a thunder-storm. 

280. At Ardebil six earthquakes took place in the course of this 
year; 100,000 persons died under the ruins of their houses. One of 
these earthquakes was preceded by an eclipse of the moon, darkness 
and wind. 

288. An Arthquake which lasted for some days. 

289. In Rejeb at Bagdad, it lasted for some days. 

On the day of Arafat which fell in summer, the wind was so cold, 
that the people were obliged to dress in furs. 

300. A mountain split at Dinawar, and streams of water gushed 
out from it, which submerged many villages. A star split into three 
pieces, and this was followed by a frightful noise. 

331. At Nesa many buildings tumbled down, and many people 
perished. 

344. An earthquake in Egypt ; it lasted three hours, and did great 
damage. 

345. An earthquake at Haroadan, many lives were lost. 

346. An earthquake at Rai and about that town, it lasted 40 days, 
then it discontinued for sometime, but it again returned. It extended 
to Talik&n, and there sunk 150 villages belonging to Rai. At Rai a 
mountain sunk, and an enormous chasm opened from which water 
and smoke gushed out. 

347. An earthquake at Komm, Hoi wan, Kaman and Jebal, many 

people perished ; at the same time Bagdad suffered from an earthquake. 
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During the reign of Kafur the Akhshidian, repeated shocks of earth- 
quakes visited Egypt within the space of six months. 

362. Several castles in Syria were ruined by an earthquake. 

363. At Wasit. 

376. Many persons perished under the ruins caused by an earthquake. 

393. In Syria, Abasim, and the Greek frontier, many castles were 
ruined by an earthquake. 

398. In Shaban at Dinawar 10,000 persons perished under the 
ruins, besides those swallowed up by the ground. An inundation 
took place at Shiraz, and many ships were wrecked at sea. 

During the reign of El-Hakim El-Obeidi, who ruled from 386 to 4 1 1 
in Egypt, several earthquakes took place. 

425. Many earthquakes took place in Egypt and Syria, by which 
one-third of Ramlah was destroyed. The walls of Jerusalem fell down, 
and many villages were swallowed up by the ground. 

434. At Tebris, the fortress and the town were nearly destroyed 
by an earthquake, and about %0,000 persons perished. Many also pe- 
rished at Tadmor and Balbek by the same cause. 

438. Khelat and Diarbekr. 

444. An earthquake in Ahwaz, by which much destruction was caused. 

450. In the month of Shaban an earthquake at Bagdad, which ex- 
tended to Ilamadan and Tekrit. 

455. Sha’baii ; at Wasit, Antiochia, Laodicea, Sul, Akka and over 
all Syria. The walls of Tripolis were destroyed. 

458. Jomadal Akhr in Khorassan, mountains were split, and many 
villages sunk under the inhabitants ; some saved themselves by taking 
refuge in the open fields. Soyuti gives a copy of the document which 
was sent to Bagdad on this occasion. The earthquake is thus describ- 
ed : — “ It caused the mountains to split ; it cleft hills, overturned 
towns together with their inhabitants, and it levelled them with the 
ground in such a way that but few people escaped. Most buildings 
lay in ruins, and it is impossible to ascertain the number of those who 
perished.” 
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460. Tuesday 11th Jomadalawwal, an earthquake in Palestine: 
Ramla was destroyed. It extended to the Hejaz. It reached also 
Wadi El-Szafr, Khaiber, Bedr, Yanba, Wadi-kora, Teima and Tabuk, 
and it extended as far as Kufa ; only two houses of Ramla remained, 
25,000 persons perished. ’Aila was destroyed with all its inhabitants, 
the earthquake was also felt at Jerusalem. The sea receded from the 
coast, but soon returned again into its place. In all these countries 
it was felt at the same hour. 

462. Tuesday 11th Jomadalawwal at Ramla, and its dependen- 
cies, Jerusalem and Egypt. One corner of the principal mosque of 
Cairo gave way ; it was immediately succeeded by two otlier earth- 
quakes. 

464. The earth trembled six times at Bagdad in one earthquake. 

478. In Moharrem there was an earthquake at Arjan, under which 
many Greeks perished. 

479. In Irak, in Mesopotamia and in .Syria, many buildings were 
destroyed by an. earthquake. 

484. In Syria and elsewhere, many buildings, ninety villages, and 
the walls of Antiochia were destroyed by an earthquake. 

508. In Mesopotamia thirteen villages belonging to lloha were des- 
troyed, and part of the walls of Harran ; also in Elsun about 100 houses 
and one-half of the fortress were destroyed. 

511. In the days of Arafat were many houses de.stroyed at Bagdad. 
513. The 5th of Ramadan Kazwin was destroyed by an earthquake 
which returned the following year precisely at the same time. 

515. In the Hejaz. 

516. At Jannezah part of its wall sunk. 

524. Rabi 1st, at Bagdad, many bouses were destroyed. 

529. At Bagdad several shocks; it began on Thursday the 1 1th of 
Shawaland lasted the whole day, amounting to six shocks until Friday 
night. On the I7th, three shocks took place from midnight till day-break. 

532. An earthquake in Syria, Mesopotamia and Irak; many per- 
sons were buried under the ruins. 

533. At Jannezah 130,000 persons lost their lives. Jannezah 
sunk, and the spot was covered with black water for the distance of 
ten farsangs; also Aleppo suffered eighty shocks in one night. It 
was felt over all the world, but strongest in Aleppo. 
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538i On the 14th of Zu-l-ka’de, which fell on a Tuesday, was a 
great earthquake over all the world. 

544. At Bagdad about ten shocks were felt, and a mountain fell 
near Holwan ; the Turkomans suffered greatly. 

549. A grefit fiery wind blew one evening: every body believed 
that the last day was come ; this was succeeded by an earthquake ; the 
water of the Tigris disappeared for a while, but made again its ap- 
pearance. 

550. An earthquake at Bagdad. 

552. In Syria, the greater part of Aleppo was destroyed ; there 
suffered also Ilamat, Shaizar, Emessa, Ilisn al Akrad (the fort of the 
Kurds,) Laodicea, Antiochia. In Shaizar only one woman and a slave 
were saved. 

In Kafertiib not one individual was saved. In Afiania the castle was 
swallowed up, and many towns of the Franks suffered. The walls of se- 
veral towns of Syria were .destroyed ; the children perished in the 
schools, and no one came to flsk for tlunn. 

551. And the following year several earthquakes took place in Syria. 
551. In the night of Rabi 2nd, was a great earthquake. It was 

preceded and followed by others. In the night of the 25th, at Aleppo, 
Ilamat, and many other places, there were about forty shocks. It 
was one of the most tremendous earthquakes. On the 29th of the same 
month, an earthquake took place towards the end of the day, and 
continued during the night. 

The Jirst of Ramazan three shocks. 

On the third of the same month three earthquakes ; one at noon, 
the others at midnight. 

In the middle of Ramazan there was an earthquake at night, and an- 
other in the morning, and two during the following night, and another 
shock the subsequent day. In the night of the 23d of Ramazan and 
in the second of Shawal, new shocks of earthquakes were felt which 
were more violent than the preceding ones, there were also earthquakes 
on the 7th, 16th and 17th, and in the night of the 22 d. 

552. In the night of 19th of Safr, a great earthquake took place which 
was followed by another shock ; a third one took place in the night of the 
20th, and the following day in Syria. In the night of the 25th Jornada 
1st, four shocks. In the night of the 4th of Jornada 2d, several shocks, 
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particularly at Aleppo and Emessa, where they were destructive ; also in 
Hamat, Kafertab, and Taima. In the 4th of Rajeb at day time at Damascus 
it was so violent, that never the like had been seen ; it caused some des- 
truction. In the night of Friday the 8th of Rajeb there were three earth- 
quakes, which were followed by other earthquakes on Saturday, Sunday 
and Monday night, and several shocks after that. It did great damage 
in Ilamat, Shiraz, and Emessa. In Damascus it did not begin before 
Monday the 29th of Rejeb, but caused great consternation. Another 
earthquake took place on the 24th of Ramazan, which was terribly felt 
at Aleppo, and Hamat (Apamea,) where it continued for sometime with 
intermissions. In the night of Saturday the 10th of Shawal and in 
the night of the 10th of Dilkada, and on the night of the 23d and 25th 
of the same months people were so frightened by earthquakes, that they 
took refuge in the fields. Apamea was destroyed. 

565. An earthquake in Syria, Mesopotamia and almost all the 
world ; it destroyed many walls and houses in Syria, more particularly 
at Damascus, Emessa, Apamea, Aleppo and Balbek. 

574. In Armenia and in the country of Irbil. 

575. A great earthquake. 

592. Great wind over all the world, and an earthquake in Egypt. 

593. A large star was split, and a tremendous noise was caused by 
it, which made the earth tremble. This took place on Friday the 9th 
of Jornada 2d. 

597. In Shawaii, there was an earthquake almost over all the world, 
more particularly in Upper Egypt, where it caused great destruction ; it 
extended over Syria and the sea, Mesopotamia, the Greek Empire and 
Irak ; it was particularly destructive in Syria. It was also felt in Ar- 
menia, Azerbijan, and it is calculated that through this earthquake 
1,100,000 lives were lost. The first shock lasted but a short time, but 
after that it continued for several days, and it seems that it came from 
Mesopotamia to the sea-coast. 

578. In Shaban at Emessa, the castle of the Kurds was destroyed ; it 
extended as far as Nablus. 

600. An earthquake in Egypt, Mesopotamia, Syria, Mausil, Irak, the 
Greek Empire and Cyprus; it extended as far as Sabta in the 
Maghrib. 

605. An earthquake at Nishapur, which lasted ten days. 
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608. In Egypt and Cairo many persons lost their lives, and great 
smoke arose west of Damascus. 

623. On Monday, on the new moon of the latter Jornada, a noise was 
heard about Medina for two days, which , was followed by a great 
earthquake, which caused great destruction. 

657. In Egypt. 

66 1 . MausiL 

662. In Egypt. 

667. Ill Sub, by which many castles were destroyed and many lives 
lost. 

692. In the month of Safr at llarala, Fakul and El-Kerk three vil- 
lages were destroyed. 

693. In Egypt. 

702. On the 23d Dhilhajj, Thursday, in Egypt and Syria, many 
persons were buried under the ruins, and all Alexandria was submerged 
under the sea. 

722. In Mohurrum at Damascus at night. 

729. In Rajeb, at Tripolis and in Syria. 

744. In Egypt and Syria. 

741. On the 4th of Ramazan, two shocks in one hour at Cairo. 

775. A slight earthquake at Cairo. 

787. On the 13th of Shabaii, slight earthquake at Cairo and Egypt. 

78K. The IHth Jornada 2nd, a slight earthquake. 

791. Sufr at Nisliapur, violent wind and earthquake ; many souls 
lost. 

Nishapur was seven times destroyed by earthquakes, but this time 
was the worst. 

Aleppo and its dependencies suffered from earthquakes on Jornada 
2nd, and Shawan and Jornada ist;aud besides that several times in the 
same year. 

809. An earthquake in Antiochia, many lives lost. 

811. In Shaban about Aleppo and Tripolis, many lives lost by earth- 
quakes 

822. At Arzangan Constantinople. 

825. At Cairo. 

828. In Shaban, in Egypt, three shocks in one day. 

834. In Shaban, at Granada, and in Spain. 
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838. In Rabi 2d at Cairo. 

841. In Shaban at Cairo, a slight earthquake. 

861. At Arzaugan, the most part of which was destroyed. 

863. At Kerk 100 lives lost by an earthquake. 

881. In Egypt a slight earthquake at night. 

880. 17th of Mohurrum, at noon, a violent earthquake in Egypt. 

888. The 9th of Jornada 1st, on Sunday, a slight earthquake. 

889. Rabi 1st, six or more terrible shocks at Aleppo. 

896. 12th Jornada 2d, on Sunday, a slight earthquake in Egypt. 

905. The night of Friday 27th Dilhajj, a slight earthquake. 


A general Statement of the Weather at Kotgurh and Soobathoo, for 
1819.20-.21. By Captain Patrick Gkraud. 

Clear, .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 16 days 

Fair, but cloudy and partially cloudy, 8 „ 

Rainy and stormy, snow and hail, 7 „ 

Thunder, • • •• •* •• •• ... • JP none. 


Height of the Barometer. 




Inches. 

Thermometer. 

Maximum, 

. . 

23.740 

4.5“ 

Minimum, 

« • 

23.44.5 

31“ 

Mean, 

• • 

23..502 

38“ 

Temperature of the air. 


Temperature of the house. 

Maximum, 

No. 

Maximum, 

45° 

Minimum only, . . 

23“ 1' 

Minimum, 

31° 

l)\Iean, 

No. 

Mean, .. 

38° 


Prevailing wind during the month, westerly, but generally very 
variable. 

A general Statement of the Weather at Kotgurh, for February ^ 1819. 
Clear, •• •. .. ... ... ... ... 11 days 

Fair, but cloudy and partially cloudy, .. .. • . 8 ,, 

Rainy and stormy, snow and hail, . . . . • . 9 „ 

Thunder, 1 „ 


5 p 
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Height of the Barometer, 




Inches. 

Thermometer. 

Maximum, 

• « « • 

.. 23.810 

44“ 5' 

Minimum, 

• • * • 

.. 23.535 

39“ 1' 

Mean, 

• • • • 

.. 28.672 

41° S' 

Temperature of the 

air. 

Temperature of the house. 

Maximum, . . 

45° 6' 

Maximum, 

. . 47° 8' 

Minimum, .. 

27° 2' 

Minimum, 

.. 37° 7' 

Mean, 

3G°4' 

Mean, 

. . 2° 7' 

Prevailing wind during the month easterly, 

• 

but variable. 


A general Statement of the Weather at Soobathoo,for March 1819. 


Clear, 


. . 

... 18 days. 

Fair, but cloudy and partially cloudy, • . 

• • 10 ,, 

Rainy and stormy, 

« • • * 

. . 

• • 3 >1 

Thunder, . . 

Height of the Barometer. 

Inches. 

3 „ 

Thermometer. 

Maximum, 

« » • • 

26.110 

68° 

IMinimum, 

• • 

25.640 

62“ 7' 

Mean, 

m 9 • • 

25.875 

65° 3' 

Temperature of the 

air. 

Temperature of the house. 

Maximum, . . 

80° 

Maximum, 

73° .5' 

Minimum, . . 

47° 

Minimu,m 

50° 


Mean, 6.S° 5' Mean, .. .. 61® 7^ 

Prevailing wind during the month, south-westerly. • 


A general Statement of the Weather at Soobathoo.for April 1819. 

Clear, .. .. 15 days. 

Fair, but cloudy and partially cloudy, . . . . 10 „ 

Rainy and stormy, . . . . . • . . . . 5 „ 

Thunder, . . . . . . . . . . . . 4 „ 
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Height of the Barometer- 




Indies. 

Therraonieler. 

Maximum, 

• . 

2C.015 

76° 2' 

Minimum, 

. • 

25.650 

6" .5' 

Mean, 

. • 

25.832 

yo-e' 

Temperature of the air. 


Temperature of the house. 

Maximum, . . 

cc 

CO 

o 

Maximum, 

. . 80“ 5' 

Minimum, 

4«“ 

Minimum, 

.. 61“ 

Mean, 

68» 

Mean, 

.. 70° 7' 


Prevailing winds during the months south-west and south south- 


west, 

A general Statement of the Weather at Kotgiirh,for May 1819. 

Clear, 12 days. 

Fair, but cloudy and partially cloudy, . . . . .'i „ 

Rainy, stormy and hail, .. .. 14,, 

Thunder, 8 „ 

No Barometer up. 

Temperature of the air. Temperature of the house. 


Maximum, . . 

No. 

Maximum, 

.. 69° 

Minimum only, 

.. 42° 

Minimum, 

. . .'■>5° 3' 

Mean, 

.. No. 

Mean, . . 

.. 62° I' 


Prevailing winds during the month, west and south-south-west. 


A general Statement of the Weather at SooOathoo.for June 1810. 

Clear, . . • • • • • • . . • . - . 9 days. 

Fair, but cloudy and partially cloudy, .. . . 11 „ 

Rainy and stormy, 10 „ 

Thunder, 8 „ 


Height of the Barometer. 


Maximum, 


Indies. Thermometer. 
25.980 85° 

Minimum, 

• . 

25.640 

77° 6' 

Mean, . . 

• # 

25.810 

81° 2' 
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Temperature of the air. Temperature of the house. 


Maximum, 


93“ 

Maximum, 

00 

Minimum, 

• • 

65" 

Minimum, 

.. 70“ 

Mean, 

• • 

79° 

Mean, . . 

.. 78“ 


Prevailing winds during the month, west and south-west, and south 
south-west. 


A general Statement of the Weather at Kotgurh^ for July 1819. 


Clear, 2 days. 

Fair, but cloudy and partially cloudy. . . . . - . 10 „ 

Rainy and stormy, .. .. •• •• .. 19 „ 

Thunder, .. *• -• •• •• 0 ,, 

Height of the Barometer. 





Inches. 

Thermometer, 

Maximum, 

. . 

. . 

23.730 

73“ 9' 

Minimum, 

. . 

• • 

23.535 

68“ 1' 

AXean, . . . . 

« • 

. . 

23.632 

71“ 


Temperature of the air. Temperature of the house. 

Maximum, .. No. Maximum, .. 74® 9' 

Minimum only, . . 55® 9' IVIinimum, . . 63® 5' 

Mean, .. No. Mean, .. 69® 2' 

Prevailing winds during the month, east and east south-east. 


A general Statement of the Weather at Kotgurh^ for August 1819. 
Clear, . . . - . - . • . . • . . . 1 day. 

Fair, but cloudy and partially cloudy, 10 „ 

Rainy and stormy, 20 „ 

Thunder, 5 „ 

Height of the Barometer. 

Inches. Thermometer. 

Maximum, 23.765 72° 9' 

Minimum, 23.500 66® 6* 

Mean, 23.632 69® 7 

Temperature of the air. Temperature of the house. 

Maximum, .. No. Maximum, .. 73® 7 
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Minimum only, • . 57° 1' Minimum, • . 64° 2^ 

Mean, • • • • No. Mean, . . 68® & 

Prevailing ^inda during the month, easterly. 

A general Statement of the Weather, for September 1819. 
Absent this month on a tour into the interior, but Thermome. 
trical observations were daily taken and recorded at every place 
during the journey. 

Clear, . . . . . . . . . - . . . . 2 days’ 

Fair, but cloudy and partially cloudy, 6 „ 

Rainy and stormy. . . . . 22 „ 

Thunder, 4 „ 

The prevailing winds during the month, easterly. 


A general Statement of the Weather, for October 1819. 
Still absent all this month on a tour into the interior. 


Clear, . 

• . 

19 days. 

Fair, but cloudy and partially cloudy, . . 

• • 

6 „ 

Rainy and stormy, snow and hail. 

• • 

.. 6 „ 

Thunder, 

• • 

. . none. 


Prevailing winds during the month, westerly. 


A general Statement of the Weather at Kotgurh, for NovefnberWil^, 


Clear, 

• . 


28 da^ 

Fair, but cloudy and partially, cloudy. 

4 „ 

Rainy, and stormy and snow. 


• . • • 


Thunder, 


• • • 

. . 1 ») 

Height of the Barometer, 




Inches. 

Thermometer. 

Maximum, 

• • 

23.820 

50“ 

Minimum, 

• • 

23.600 

46“ 

Mean, 

• . 

23.610 

48“ 

Temperature of the air. 


Temperature of the house. 

Maximum, 

No. 

Maximum, 

.. 51“ 

Minimum, 

34“ 

Minimum, 

.. 45“ 

Mean, . . 

No. 

Mean, . . 

.. 48“ 


Prevailing winds during the month, westerly. 
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A general Statement of the Weather at Kotgurh, for December 1819. 

Clear, 11 days. 

Fair, but cloudy and partially cloudy. . « • . 13 „ 

Rainy, stormy and snow, . . . . . . - . 7 „ 

Thunder, 1 „ 

Height of the Barometer. 



Inches. 

Thermometer. 

Maximum. . . 

23.900 

48° 6' 

Minimum, 

23.600 

O 

CO 

Mean, 

23.750 

45° 7' 

Temperature of the air. 

Temperature of the house. 

Maximum, 

No. Maximum, 

50*^ 

Minimum, 

3(P 5' Minimum, 

42*^ 8' 

Moan, . . 

No. Mean, 

46^^ 4' 


Prevailing winds during the month, easterly. 


A general Statement of the Weather, for 1819. 


1819. 

Clear. 

days. 

Fair, 

days. 

Rainy, stormy, 
snow and hail 
days. 

1 Thun- 
der 
days. 

January, 

16 

8 

7 

none. 

February, 

11 

8 

9 

1 

March, 

18 

10 

3 

3 

April, 

15 

10 

5 

4 

May, 

12 j 

5 

14 

8 

J une, 

9 ! 

11 

10 

8 

July, 

2 i 

10 1 

19 

6 

August 

1 i 

10 i 

20 I 

5 

September, 1 

2 1 

6 

22 

4 

October, 

19 1 

6 

6 

none. 

November, j 

23 . 

4 

3 

1 

December, j 

11 

18 

7 

1 

Total, ' 

139 ! 

101 

125 

41 


Notk.— I n the absence of the Maximum Temperature of the air for some of the 
months, the Mean Temperature of the house will nearly come to the same result as if 
the Maximum Temperature of the air had been ascertained and recorded. Indeed in 
the course of many years* observations, the difference between the Mean Temperature 
of the air and that of the house, if any thing, is so trifling, that it is hardly deserving 
of notice. 
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A general Statement of the fVeather at Kotgurh, for January, 1820. 

Clear, 26 days. 

Fair, but cloudy and partially cloudy, . . . . . . 3 ,, 

Rainy ^nd stormy, •• •• •• •- -• 2 ,, 

Thunder, . . • • • • - • • • • • • • 2 „ 


Height of the Barometer, 




Inches. 

Thermometer. 

Maximum, 

• m 

23-720 

42° 

Minimum, 


23-.')70 

41° 

Mean, • . 

. . 

23-64r> 

41° 5' 

Temperature of the air. 


Temperature of the house. 

Maximum, 

No. 

Maximum, 

.. 34° 

Minimum, only . . 

30° r/ 

Minimum, 

.. 36° 

Mean, 

No. 

Mean, .. 

, . 39° 5' 


Prevailing winds during the month, east, south-east and north-east. 


A general Statement of the Weather at Kotgurh Jor February, 1820. 

Clear, 14 days. 

Fair, but cloudy and partially cloudy, . . - . 6 ,. 

Rainy and stormy, snow and hail, . . . . • 9 „ 

Thunder, 2 „ 


Height of the Barometer. 


Maximum, . . 
Minimum, 

Mean, 

Temperature of the air. 
Maximum, . . No. 
Minimum, only 27® 
Mean, • . No. 


Inches. Thermometer. 
23-760 48 '* 

23-400 42° 8' 

23-580 45° 4! 

Temperature of the house. 
Maximum, . . 48° 2' 

Minimum, . . 40° 

Mean, . . 44° 1' 


Prevailing wind during the month, westerly. 


I 

A general Statement of the Weather at Kotgurh, for March 1820. 

Clear, 16 days. 

Fair, but cloudy and partially cloudy, . . . . 6 
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Rainy and stormy, snow and hail. 

• • • • 

• • ® 

Thunder, 

Height of the Barometer. 

Inches. 

• • 4 ,, 

• 

Thermometer. 

Maximum, 

23860 

54» 

Minimum, 

23*600 

46^* 

Judean, • • . • . * 

23-730 

50® 

Temperature of the air. 

Temperature of the house. 

Maximum, . . No. 

Maximum, 

. . 54® 6' 

Minimum, only . . 37® 5' 

Minimum, 

.. 46" 

Mean, . - No. 

Mean, 

.. 50" 3' 


Prevailing winds during the month, westerly. 


A general Statement of the Weather at Kotgurh for April 1820. 

Absent all this month on a tour through the protected hill states, 
situate between the rivers Sutluj and Jumna, on the hither or Indian 
side of the Himalaya range, but observations were daily taken and 
recorded during the journey. 

Clear, .. •• .. .. 13 days. 

Fair, but cloudy and partially cloudy, . . . 4 „ 

Rainy, stormy and hail, . • . . . . . . 13 „ 

Thunder, 6 „ 

Prevailing winds during the month, westerly. 


A general Statement of the Weather at Kotgurh for May, 1820. 

Clear 13 days. 

Fair, but cloudy and partially cloudy, . . . . 8 „ 

Rainy, stormy, and hail, .. .. .. *. 10 „ 

Thunder, 8 „ 


I 


Height of the Barometer. 

Inches. Thermometer. 

Maximum, 23*800 64^ 

Minimum, 23*520 65® 9' 

Mean, 23-660 64® 9' 



1843.] and Soobathoo^ for 18]9'20-21. 7. 

Temperature of the air. Temperature of the house. 

Maximum, .. No. Maximum, .. 73® 4' 

Minimum, only 45® Minimum, . . 58® 

Mean, . . No. Mean, . . 65® T 

Prevailing winds during the month, westerly. 

A general Statement of the Weather at Kotgurh^for June 1820. 

Clear, 7 days. 

Fair, but cloudy and partially cloudy . . . . . . 9 „ 

Rainy, stormy and hail, 14 ,, 

Phunder, «. .. .. ** .. .. 6,, 


Height of the Barometer. 



Inches. 

Thermometer. 

Maximum, . • 

23-700 

75“ 4' 

Minimum, . . 

23-440 

67“ 8' 

Mean, 

23-570 

7r6' 

Temperature of the air. 

Temperature of the house. 

Maximum, . . 87® 4' 

Maximum, 

.. 77°!' 

Minimum, .. 54® 

Minimum, 

.. 63“ 

Mean, .. 70®7' 

Mean, 

.. 70“ 


Prevailing winds during the month, partly westerly and partly 
easterly. 


A general Statement of the Weather at Kotgurh^for July 1820. 

Clear, none. 

Fair, but cloudy and partially cloudy, , . . . 3 days. 

Rainy and stormy, 28 „ 

Thunder, .. 2 „ 

Height of the Barometer, 

Inches. Thermometer. 
23*730 70® 6' 

23*440 65® 

23*585. 67® 8' 


Maximum, .. 
Minimum, .. 
Mean, 
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Temperature of the 

air. 

Temperature of the house. 

Maximum, 

. 81“ «' 

Maximum, 

.. 76° 

Minimum, 

. 57*7' 

Minimum, 

. . 64“ 4' 

Mean, 

. 69*7' 

Mean . . 

.. 70*2' 

Prevailing winds during the month, easterly. 

A general Statemint of the Weather at Kotgurh^for August 1820. 

Clear, 

. . • • 

• • • • 

. • none. 

Fair, but cloudy and partially cloudy. 


8 days. 

Kainy and stormy, 

• 

mm mm 

. • 23 „ 

Thunder, 


mm mm 

. . 2 ,, 

Height of the Barometer- 




Inches. 

Thermometer. 

Maximum, 

mm • • mm 

23*710 

69° 7' 

Minimum, 

• • • • • < 

23r)15 

69*^ 

Mean, . . 

• • • • • • 

23*612 

69° 3' 

Temperature of the 

air. 

Temperature of the house. 

Maximum, 

. . IT 8' 

Maximum, 

.. 74“ 

Minimum, 

... 56*5' 

Minimum, 

.. 64“ 6' 

Mean, 

. . 67° 1' 

Mean, 

. . 69° 3' 


Prevailing winds during the month, easterly. 


A general Statement of the Weather at Kotgurh, for September 1820. 

Clear 5 days. 

Fair, but cloudy and partially cloudy, . . . . \l „ 


Kainy and stormy. 


14 „ 

Thunder, 

Height of the Barometer- 

. . 2 „ 


Inches. 

Thermometer. 

Maximum, 

23*705 

69“ 4' 

Minimum, 

23*505 

67° 

Mean, 

23-605 

68° 2* 
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and Soobathoo^for 1819-20-21. 


Temperature of the air. 

Maximum^ . • 73® T 

Minimum, . . 60® T 
Mean, .. 67® 2' 


Temperature of the house. 
Maximum, . . 75® 9' 

Minimum, .. 52® 8' 

Mean, . • 64® 3' , 


Prevailing v/’inds during the month, easterly. 


A general Statement of the Weather at Kotgurh, for October 1820. 


C'lear, •• •• •• ** 

Fair, but cloudy and partially cloudy, 
Kainy and stormy, 

Thunder, 


20 days. 

5 „ 

6 „ 

3 „ 


Height of the Barometer. 



Inches. 

Thermometer. 

Maximum, 

23-835 

58® 

Minimum, 

23-535 

62® 4' 

Mean, 

23-685 

60® 2' 

Temperature of the air. 

Temperature of the house. 

Maximum, ... 71® 

Maximum, 

.. 68" 2' 

Minimum, .. 43® 8' 

Minimum, 

52" 

Mean .. 57® 4' 

Mean, 

.. 60"!' 


Prevailiijg winds during the month, easterly and westerly. 


A general Statement of the Weather at liawpoorjor November 1820. 
No Barometer with me. 


Olear, •• •• •• •• 

Fair, but cloudy and partially cloudy. 
Rainy and stormy, 

Thunder, 

Temperature of the air. 

Maximum, . . 78® 4! 

Minimum, . . 37° 6, 

Mean, . . 58® 


18 days. 

7 ,, 

5 „ 

1 


Temperature in a tent. 
Maximum, .. 79® 

Minimum, . . 54® 

Mean, .. 66® 5' 


Prevailing winds during the month at this place, south-west and 
south south-west. 
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A general Statement of the Weather, at Rampoor for December 1820- 


Clear, 

Fair> but cloudy and partially cloudy, 
Raiuy, stormy and snow. 

Thunder, 

Temperature of the air. 

Maximum, .. 72® 7^ 

Minimum, . . 32® T 

Mean, .. .. r32® 7' 


17 days. 

10 „ 

• • • • • 4 ,, 

* • • • • ■ none. 

Temperature in a tent. 
Maximum, . - No. 
Minimum, only 39® 

Mean, . . No. 


Prevailing winds during the month at this place, south-west and 
south south-west. 


A general Statement of the Weather for 1820. 


1820. 

i 

Clear | 
days. 

Fair 

days. 

Rainy and stor-; 
my, snow and s .g 
hail days. 

January, 

1 

1 

26 

3 

2 

2 

February, • . 

14 

6 

9 

2 

March, 

16 

6 

9 

4 

April, 

13 

4 

13 

6 

May, 

13 

8 

10 ■ 

8 

J une, 

7 

9 

14 

6 

July 

none 

3 

28 

2 

August, 

1 ditto 

8 

23 

2 

September, . . 

! 5 ■ 

n 

14 

2 

October, 

1 20 ' 

5 

6 1 

! 3 

November, • - 

1 18 

7 • 

5 

1 

December, - . 

17 1 

10 

4 

1 none 

1 

Total, 

149 

80 

137 

1 38 


No/e.— Having been obliged to proceed to and remain at this place on duty, 
it may be as well to mention, that Rampoor is a small town and the capital of Bussa* 
hir, about ‘22 miles beyond the military outpost of Kotgurh, situate on the left bank 
ol the Sutlej, and the winter residence of the Rajah of that state. It is in latitude 
31° 27' and longitude 77° 38' and its elevation above the level of the sea by Baro- 
metrical observation is 3,398 feet. 
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1843.] and Soobaihoo, for 1819-20-2 1 . 

A general Statement of the Weather at Kotgurh, for Jamiary 1821. 
'So Barometer up. 

Clear, 11 days. 

Fair, but cloudy and partially cloudy. . . . . 12 

Rainy, stormy, snow and hail, . . . . . . . . 8 

Thunder none. 

Temperature of the air. Temperature of the house. 

Maximum, .. 52® 2' Maximum, .. 47® 8' 

Minimum, .. 28° 4' Minimum, .. 36® 8' 

Mean, .. .. 40° 3' Mean, .. 42° 3' 

Prevailing winds during the month, westerly. 


A general Statement of the Weather at Kotgurh, for February 1821. 

Clear, 11 days. 

Fair, but cloudy and partially cloudy, 


Rainy, stormy and hail, 
Thunder, 

Temperature of the air. 

Maximum, . . 68® 7 

Minimum, . . 29® 

Mean, .. 48® 8' 


14 

3 

2 


Temperature of the house. 
Maximum, . . 59° 

Minimum, .. 37® 

Mean, . . 48° 


Prevailing winds during the month, partly west and partly east. 


A general Statement of the Weather at Soobathoo, for March 1821. 

Clear, 18 days. 

Fair, but cloudy and partially cloudy, . . • . 5 „ 

Rainy, stormy and hail, . . . . . . . . 8 „ 

Thunder, 4 „ 

Height of the Barometer. 





Inches. 

Thermometer. 

Maximum, . . 

• . 

. • 

26-105. 

71“ 3' 

Minimum, 

• • 

. . 

25-780. 

59“ 8' 

Mean, 

. • 

• . 

25-942. 

65“ 5' 
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Temperature of the air. 
Maximum, . . 78® 

Minimum, . . 48® 2! 

Mean, - - 63® 4' 


Temperature of the house. 
Maximum, .. 73® 

Minimum, . . 56® 

Mean, .. 64® 5' • 


Prevailing wind during the month, westerly. 


A general Statement of the Weather at Soobathoo^ for April 1821. 
Clear, .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 18 days. 

Fair, but cloudy and partially cloudy, . . . . . . 9 „ 

Rainy, stormy and hail, .. .. 3 „ 

Thunder, .. .. -• -- .. 4 „ 


Height of the Barometer. 


Maximum, . . 

« 

Minimum, 

Mean, 

Temperature of the air. 

Maximum, . . 87° 4' 
]\linimum, . . 54® 5' 
Mean, . . 70® 9' 

Prevailing winds during t 


Inches. Thermometer. 
26-200. 73° 

25- 850- 67® 8' 

26- 025- 70° 4' 

Temperature of the house. 

Maximum, • . 81® 4' 

Minimum, . . 64° 8' 

Mean, . . 73° T 

month, west and south-west. 


A general Statement of the Weather at Kotgurh, for Mag 1821. 


dear, .. •• .. 

• . . 

15 days. 

Fair, but cloudy and partially cloudy. 

• • • • 

. . 6 ,, 

Rainy, stormy and hail, . . 

• • • • 

. . 10 „ 

Thunder, . . 

• » * • 

. . 10 „ 

Height of the Barometer, 



Inches. 

Thermometer. 

Maximum, .. 

23670. 

82“ 7 

Minimum, 

23-530. 

64“ 5' 

^'lean, . • . • • • 

23-600. 

73“ 6' 
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1843.] and Soohathoo^ for 1819-20-21. 

Temperature of tlie air. Temperature of the house. 

Maximum, - . 85® Maximum, . . 82® T 

Minimum, .. 50® 2' Minimum, .. 63" 6' 

Mean, .. 67® 6' Mean, .. 73® I' 

Prevailing winds during the month, westerly. 


A general Statement of the Weather at Kotgurh,for June 1821. 


Clear, 

. . . • 

. . 

18 days 

Fair, but cloudy and partially cloudy, 

•• 

4 „ 

Rainy and stormy, 


. . . • 

8 „ 

Thunder, 


.. 

“ • u , , 


Height of the Barometer. 




Inches. 

Thermometer. 

Maximum, 


23795. 

75“ 

Minimum, 

« • • • • • 

23-480. 

72“ 3' 

Mean, 

• • • • • • 

23 637. 

73“ 6' 

Temperature of the air. 

Temperature of the house. 

Maximum, 

. . 88“ 4' 

Maximum, 

. . 81“ 3' 

Minimum, 

.. 56“ 

Minimum, 

. . 65“ 4' 

Mean, 

.. 72“ 2' 

Mean, 

.. 73“ 3' 


Prevailing wind during the month, westerly. 


A general Statement of the Weather at Kotgurh,for July 1821. 

Clear, . none. 

Fair, but cloudy and partially cloudy, . . . . . . 10 days. 

Rainy and stormy, • • . . . . . . . . 21 „ 

Thunder, , 5 „ 

Height of the Barometer. 





Inches. 

Thermometer. 

Maximum, . . 

• • 

• • 

23-761). 

73“ 7' 

Minimum, 

. • 

• • 

23-470. 

70“ 

Mean, 

.. 

• • 

23-615. 

71*8' 
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Temperature of the air. Temperature of the house. 

Maximum, . . 85® 3' Maximum, . . 81° 5' 

Minimum, . . 59° 4' Minimum, . . 66° 

Mean, .. 72° 3' Mean, .. 73° 7 

Prevailing winds during the month, west and east-north-east. 

A general Statement of the Weather at Kotgurh, for August 1821. 


Clear, 

. • • . • • 

. . 

. - none. 

Fair, but cloudy and partially cloudy. 

. . 

. - 12 „ 

Rainy and stormy. 

• • • • 

.. 

19 „ 

Thunder, 

- • • • • • 

• • • . 

. . 2 „ 


Height of the Barometer. 




Inches. 

Thermometer. 

Maximum, 


23-695. 

73° 

Minimum, 

• « * • • • 

23-.530. 

66° 2' 

Mean, 

■ • • • • • 

23'612. 

69° 6' 

Temperature of the air. 

Temperature of the house. 

Maximum, 

.. 75" 

Maximum, 

. . 75° 1' 

Minimum, 

.. 58“ 

Minimum, 

.. 62° 

Mean, 

.. efJoG' 

Mean, 

.. 68° 5' 

Prevailing winds during the month, north-east and cast-north-east. 

A general Statement of the Weather at Kotgurh,f^ September 1821. 

Clear, 

. . • • . 

• • • • 

6 days. 

Fair, but cloudy and partially cloudy, 

• • A • 

. • 8 „ 

Rainy and stormy. 

. . 

• • . . 

.. 16 „ 

Thunder, - . 

* * • • • 

• m « • 

• - 3 „ 


Height of the Barometer. 

Inches. Thermometer. 

Maximum, 23'875. 69° 6' 

Minimum, 23*680. 59° 6' 

Mean, 23-777. 64° 6' 
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1843.] and Soohathoo^ for 1819-20-21. 


Temperature of the air. 

Maximum^ . . 76° 3' 

Minimum, . • 48° T 

Mean, .. 62° 5' 

Prevailing winds during the month, 


Temperature of the house. 
Maximum, . , 75® 5' 

Miiiimuiii, .. 48 '5' 

Mean, - . 62° 

west and easUiiorth-east. 


A general Statement of the Weather at Kotgurh^ for 
October 1821. 


Clear, 

Fair, but cloudy and partially cloudy, 
Rainy and stormy, 

Thunder, 


25 days. 
I » 

5 „ 

I „ 


Height of the Barometer. 




Inches. 

Thermometer 

Maximum, 

. . 

23-930. 

63° 

Minimum, 

. . 

23-650. 

55° 

Mean, 

• • 

23-790. 

59° 

Temperature of the air. 


Temperature of the house. 

Maximum, 

67* 

Maximum, 

.. 66° 7' 

Minimum, 

41° 4' 

Minimum, 

.. 51° 

Mean, 

54° 2' 

Mean, 

.. 58° 8' 


Prevailing winds during the month, west and east-north-east. 


A general Statement of the Weather at Kotgurh, for 
November 1821. 


Clear, 19 days. 

Fair, but cloudy and partially cloudy, . . . . 9 „ 

Rainy and stormy, 2 „ 

Thunder, 


none. 
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Height of the Barometer, 


Maximum, 



Inches. 

23-860. 

Thermometer, 

58° 6' 

Minimum, 

• • 

. • 

23-600. 

49° 

Mean, 

• • 

. . 

23-730. 

53° 8' 

Temperature of the air. 
Maximum, 

59»8' 

Temperature of the house. 
Maximum, . . 59° 

Minimum, 

• • 

42° 

Minimum, 

.. 48° 3' 

Mean, 

. • 

50° 9' 

Mean, 

.. 53° 6' 


Prevailing winds during the month, west and south-west. 


A general Statement of the Weather at Soobathooyfor 
December 1821. 


Clear, 

Fair, but cloudy and partially cloudy. 
Rainy and stormy, snow and hail. 
Thunder, 


14 days. 
12 


Height of the Barometer, 




Inches. 

Thermometer. 

Maximum, 

• • 

26100. 

59° 6' 

Minimum, 

• • 

25-900. 

52° 

Mean, 


26*000. 

5.5° S' 

Temperature of the air. 


Temperature of the house. 

Maximum, 

66° 

Maximum, 

.. 59^6' 

Minimum, 

39° 5' 

Minimum, 

.. 49° 

Mean, 

.52° 7' 

Mean, 

.. 54° 3' 

Prevailing winds during 

the month, west and south-west. 
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A general Statement of the Weather, for 1821. 


1821. 

Clear 

days. 

Fair 

days. 

Rainy and 
stormy, snow 
and hail days. 

i 

Thunder 

days. 

January, 

1 

' 11 


8 

none. 

February 

11 1 

14 

3 


March, 

18 1 

5 

8 


April, 

18 

9 

8 


May, 

15 

6 

10 


June, 

18 

\ 

8 


July, 

none. 

10 

21 


August 

none. 

12 

19 1 


September, 

8 

8 

18 


October, . ^ 

25 

1 

5 

2 

November, 

19 

9 

2 

none. 

December, 

14 

12 ! 

f) 

1 

Total, 

155 

1U2 1 

108 , 

*38 


Note * — It appears necessary here to remark, that during the years 1819-20 and 21, 
Simla was no place of resort lor invalids and visitors, except for few officers helong> 
ing to the 1st Nusseeree Battalion stationed at Soobathoo, and ihither they proceeded 
fur the hottest months, May and June, till the rains had fdii l> set in. In 1819#a double- 
poled tent was pitched by Lieutenant, now Lieutenant Colonel R. Ross, on the north- 
west extremity of the ridge, iiiiiiiediately above the small village of Simla, and alterwards 
thatched over, having for its walls, spars, grass and mud as a protection from the weather, 
and being on the site of the Commandcr-in-(3hief ( Sir H. Fane’s,) now Major General 
Lumley’s house. In 1822, the tirst permanant cottage, of the usual niateri.ils, stone and 
timber, roofed with pine wood shingles, wms elected on a rising ground on a small 
height on the same ridge by Captain, now Major C- P. Kennedy, the successor of 
Lieutenant K. Ross, as Assistant Political Agent for the Protected Hill States, and 
although the out-post of Kotgiirh is h‘50 or 700 feet lower in elevation than Simla, 
being four long marches beyond it, and further into the interior, and not subject to the 
influence of the plains, which Simla is in a more or less degree, yet the temperature at 
Kotgurh for the above years will give a very fair notion of that which may be gene- 
rally experienced ajt Simla, as in subsequent years, on comparison, the average 
temperature of the former place, proved only to be a trifle lower than that observed 
and recorded at the latter. 


P. GxitAliD. 
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Supplementary Note to Mr. Commissioner Lushing ton’s Report on 
the Copper Mines of Kemaon and Ghurwal^ Journal, p, 472. 

Since the above report was submitted to Government in 1841, 
1 have had the pleasure of meeting and forming the acquaintance of 
Captain Drummond, (late one of the Cabool hostages,) to whom allusion 
is made in the first part of the report, as having suggested the 
experimental working of the Pokree mine. Captain Drummond’s 
opinion is, I believe, still favourable to further experiments being 
made in the Kemaon and Ghiirwal mines under European superin- 
tendence, and as he has seen and examined all the papers connected 
with Mr. Wilkin’s operations, and knows much more of these matters 
than I can pretend to do, his opinion is likely to be more correct 
than mine. 

As connected ivith Mr. Wilkin, there is one important omission in 
my report, which in justice to him I would wish to supply. I allude 
to his uniformly kind and conciliating treatment of the Natives, and to 
the fact of my never having had a single complaint preferred to me by 
any of them, in the least affecting his character, from the time of 
his location at Pokree to the dat(» of his departure from the province. 

Almora, 29th Avgust, 184:^. G. S. Lustungton. 


Note on a Fossil Antelope, from the Dadoopoor Museum, Ihj CapL 
W. E. Baker, Bengal Engineers. 

We have ha<l great pleasure in doing full justice, as far as our humble efforts 
could do so, to this highly interesting notice, in procuring the aid of the best artist 
in Calcutta, who, our readers may be assured, has given a most exact/ac simile of 
Captain Baker’s capital pen and ink drawing.— Eds. 


Among the notices of the Sub- Himalayan fossils which have 
from time to time appeared in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, but 
few have been devoted to the remains of Ruminantia. The Sivathe- 
rium indeed was one of the first described, and the Camelidse subse- 
quently formed the subject of a paper by Capt. Cautley and Dr. 
Falconer ; but the various species of Bos, Cervus, Antelope, &c. which 
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occur in this deposit more frequently perhaps than any other, have 
hitherto passed unnoticed. 

To supply this deficiency, however, is not my present purpose. I have 
neither leisure, nor a sufficiently extensive museum of comparative 
Osteology, to attempt the description, or even the classification of our 
fossil Ruminants ; but it appeared to me to be a circumstance deserving 
the attention of other enquirers, that there is a strong resemblance 
between the skulls of some of our Antelopes, and those figured in Capt. 
Harris’s splendid work, “ Portraits of Game and Wild Animals in 
Southern Africa.” 

The degree of resemblance will be judged from the accompanying 
plate, in which Fig. 1 and 2, represent a front and side view of one of 
the fossils above alluded to, about one- fourth the natural size. The 
fiice of this fossil is tolerably perfect, excepting the extremities of the 
intermaxillary bones, but the occipital portion of the head and the tips 
of the horns are wanting. 

Fig, 3 and 4 are simihm views of the skull of an Indian Antelope, 
(A. cervicapra,) drawn on the same scale. 

Fig. 5 and 6 are outlines of the heads respectively of the Harte- 
beest, (Acronotus Caama,) and the “Sassaybe,” (Acronotus lunata,) 
copied from Capt. Harris’s plate. 

The fossil differs from the Indian Antelope, in the greater elongation 
of its face, the straightness of its profile, the close juxta- position of 
its horns at the ba.se ; the absence or small development of the infra- 
orbital sinus, and the small size of the supra orbital foramina. In all 
these respects it resembles one or other of the African genera, from the 
descriptions of which, by Capt. Harris, I have extracted the following : — 

Acronotus Caama or Hartebeest. “ Head remarkably heavy, narrow 
and long. Horns seated upon the summit of a beetling ridge above 
the frontals ; very close together, and almost touching at the base. 
No suborbital sinus, but a constant mucous discharge of a waxy 
nature.” 

Acronotus Lunata, or Sassaybe. “ Head long, narrow and shape- 
less ; wearing a bubaline appearance, facial line straight. Eyes 
high in the cranium, indistinct lachrymary perforation.” 

As far therefore as can be judged from a description which, like the 
above, has no particular reference to the Osteology of these animals, 
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they appear to have a considerable resemblance to our fossil. It would 
be highly interesting, should they be hereafter identified, and should it 
thus appear that the groups of grotesque Ruminants now apparently 
confined to the Prairies of Africa, had once a wider distribution. The 
assemblage in one deposit of animals differing so widely in their forms 
and habits, and in their adaptations to particular localities, leads 
irresistibly to the conclusion, that we have before us the delta of a 
large river, which, in one of the past configurations of our globe, must 
have collected in its course the various spoils of some extensive con- 
tinent. No existing river, excepting perhaps the Nile, could unite in 
one vast cemetery the remains of every known order of terrestrial 
Mammalia and aquatic reptiles ; of the denizens of the forest, the 
lake and the mud bank, mingled with those of the wide prairie and 
the sandy desert. 


A Ninth Memoir on the Law op Storms in India ; being the Pooree 
and Cuttack Storms of ^nd, and the Gya and Patna Storms of 
hth and 6th October, 1842. By Hbnrv Piddington. 

1 had at first intended to include these storms in my preceding 
Memoir as a second part, but as, when a storm or storms in different 
parts of the ocean or on shore can be tolerably well traced, there may 
be some advantage, particularly when the tracks approach the Sand- 
heads, in keeping the documents apart in different Memoirs and 
tracing them upon a separate chart. 1 have preferred doing so in this 
instance, and I have published the Madras storm first, forming the 
Eighth Memoir, as being of the two that which was of the highest 
interest, though the present are of a prior date. 

On the 2nd October, the coast about Pooree and Cuttack was visit- 
ed by a severe storm, which was felt as a gale at the Sandheads to 
the north, and to about lat. 17^ to the southward. In some parts of 
its progress it appears to have been excessively severe, and two large 
ships, at least the Acasta* and Imaum Shah, if not more, foundered 
within these limits; besides many coasting vessels. 

* By an advertisement in the papers it would appear, that a ship of about 300 tons 
had sunk in eighteen feet water off Juggernath Pagoda about the time of this storm, 
which was supposed to be the Acasta from Madras. 
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At Calcutta^ being at the time very unwell, I could not register any 
observation ; but those of the Surveyor Generars Office are given in 
their place. It will be seen from the documents and charts> that these 
storms are a remarkable instance either of two separate storms of 
small extent coming up together, or, which 1 am inclined to suppose, a 
large storm dividing itself into two small ones, and travelling up with 
great rapidity towards the coast. The grounds for these views will 
be as usual shewn in the summary which follows the documents and 
comparative table. The storms at sea were followed on the 5th and 
6th of October, by severe inland storms from Gya to Patna, extend- 
ing to Benares and other places ; but having scarcely any documents 
from the stations between Cuttack and Gya, we cannot say with 
any certainty, that the two sets of storms were connected. 


Abridged Log of the Ship E§sex, Captain W. H. Brown, from 
Madras to Calcutta, Civil tune* Barometer corrected to that at 
the Surveyor Generals Office. From the Marine Board. 

The Essex left ]\ladras on the 29th September 1842, and reached 
lat. (by account) 16°, long. 83° 50' E. by noon on 1st October, having 
Imd variable winds. 

r. M. Cloudy; 6, squally with rain, much lightning to N. W.; 8, 
squally, very vivid lightning from N. W. to N. E. Dense black clouds to 
northward; 9, wind W. N. W. wind increasing and cross sea rising; 
10, increasing; midnight hard squalls with high sea from N. N. E. 
Barometer falling, double-reefed the topsails, high confused sea run- 
ning from N. W., N. W. and N. E. very heavy rain. — 8 p. m. Bar. 

29.836. Ther. 82 10 ditto. Bar. 29.766. Ther. 81— Midnight, Bar. 

29.586. Ther. 80. 

Sunday, 2nd October . — Gale increasing, very heavy rain and hard 
squalls, sea very high and confused, wind veering suddenly from 
S. W. to N. W. and back again ; 6-30, a very vivid flash^of lightning 
and sudden awful crash of thunder burst immediately over the mast 
heads making the ship tremble ; very hard squalls 7-30. At 7 a. m. 
Bar. 29.436. Ther. 81.— 9 ditto. Bar. 30,29.406, Ther. 82.— Noon, 
Bar. 29.406. Ther. 84 2 p. m. Bar. 29.436, Ther. 83. 
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Rain falling in torrents ; 9-30, furled the fore top sail and hove the 
ship to, with head to N. N- Westward, wind then settled at West. 
Noon no rise in the mercury, secured every thing, and made snug for 
bad weather. Latitude account 17® 10' N., longitude 85® 30' K. ; p. m. 
squalls very heavy, but clouds more broken. It had previously been 
very thick and very oppressive, wind W. N. W. At 2, the mercury which 
had been stationary since 10 a. m. began to rise. At r> p. m. moderating, 
squalls less severe, and not continually raining as it had previously 
done ; made a little sail and bore up to the E. N. Eastward, wind settled 
at W. S. W. clearing up. Night fine and starlight, w'ith passing light 
squalls, made all sail, sea going down fast. — 8 p. m. Bar. 29.836, mid. 
night 29.336. 

Monday . — Fine weather; Noon latitude 19® 10' N., longitude 89® 
25'. — Barometer 29.886. 


Extract from the Log of the French Ship Lion, Captain E. Bonnkt. 

Reduced to civil time. 

The Lion left Karical on the evening of the 30th September, passed 
in sight of Pondicherry, and at noon 1st October was in lat. 13° 0' N., 
long. 19° 21' E. of Paris, (80° 4P Greenwich.) p. m. and to midnight 
cloudy, an 8 knot breeze from W. N. W. 

2nd October . — Weather and sea increasing, steering 9 knots per hour 
toN.E. with winds from S. W. to W. S. W. Noon latitude 15° 9' N., 
longitude 83° 01'. p. m. (85° 21' Greenwich.) p. ai. bad appearances, 
shortened sail at midnight ; going 7 knots to N. E,, wind S. W., less 
sea and wind. 

x^rd October . — Wind to noon S. S. W. At noon fine weather, very 
heavy sea, latitude 17° 20^, longitude E., Paris 85° 21' (87° 41' 
Greenwich). From noon 2nd, a current of 90' to tlic Eastward.* 
p. Af. fine weather to midnight ; out reefs. 

Ath October . — a. m. squally but fine, a good deal of sea. At ^ past 
9, saw a ship which we passed at 10; she had lost her foremast, but 
made no signals ; stood on. Noon latitude 20° 23' N., sounding 80 fa. 
thorns, mud. 


* This is worth remarking, as probably the effect of the storm wave. 
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Dr. CuAiBKRLAND, the Civil Surgeon of Poor ee^ has kindly obliged me 
with the following very clear account of this Storm, as experienced 
at that station : — 

We have lately had a very severe gale at Pooree, the particulars of 
which 1 subjoin. The gale commenced on the night of the 1st instant, 
blowing hard from North, with rain. It continued to increase during 
the 2nd, occasionally blowing in very heavy gusts, with rain from 
North. At (5 p. m. the wind which had blown from due N. shifted 
to E- N. E. when there was an abatement in the violence of the 
storm. At 6^ p- m. it re-commenced with renewed violence, accom- 
|)anied with thunder and lightning. At 8 r. m. blowing very heavily 
from S. E. At 9 p. m. more moderate, heavy rain. At 10 p. m. furious 
gusts from S. S. K. At ll^f i*. jvi. more moderate. At 12^, heavy gusts 
from South, thunder and lightning, then again more moderate. At 
A. M. of the 3rd, violent gusts from S. after which the gale abated, 
leaving a brisk gale from South, and towards evening S. S. W., 
gradually diminishing. The 4th was fine with fresh S. W. breezes. 
The height of the thermometer on the 2nd was 7^®, lowest 76®* 
Quantity of rain from 8 a. m. of the 2nd to 8 a. m. of the 3rd, 5 
inches and ten-tenths. The damage occasioned by this gale both at sea 
and ill shore is immense ; no less than six coasting vessels wore wrecked 
witliin a few miles of Pooree, and the “ Imaum Shah,** 700 tons 
burthen, foundered off the coast, only four hands saved out of 100 on 
board. The Nacoda told me that he was at anchor somewhere about 
the Sandheads when the gale commenced from the Westward ; 
however there is no reliance to be placed on that. The poor man lost 
his wife and family, and I dare say was somewhat bewildered. The 
town of Pooree presents a sad scene of devastation, and a great many 
people have been killed. To give you an idea of the violence of the 
storm I may mention, that it was about one-eighth more violent than 
that of April 1840, an account of which both the late Mr. Ewart and 
myself forwarded to you.* I have had letters from Cuttack to-day, 
dated the 4th. There 1 am informed on the 2nd, they ]|ad a smart 
storm, only a few trees blown down, but no material injury done. 
Cuttack is 50 miles north of Pooree, so that it appears to have con- 
fined its ravages more to the coast. R. B. Cumbisri..and, 

Pooree, ^th October, 1842. Civil Assistant Surgeon. 

* Jour. As. Soc. Vol. ix, p. 1021. Third Memoir on Law of Storms in India. 
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Dr. Minto, Civil Assistant Surgeon at Cuttack, obligingly sends me 
the following account of the gale as experienced there : — 

Being unable to take particular notes of the weather during the 
last few days I applied to a friend to favor me with his, and as they 
may be useful to you, I transmit a copy. 

October — First part heavy rain ; noon N. N. E. and N. E. strong 
breeze; 8 r. m. increasing breeze North, fresh gale and heavy squalls 
of rain. 

2nd> — First part North, fresh gale and heavy squalls from North, 
N. N. E. and N. E. noon increasing gale. North and N. N. E. ; 4 p. m- 
stronggale North, furious squalls from N. and N. E. ; midnight a rasp- 
ing gale N. and N. N. E ; heavy rain. 

8 A. M. a lull; 6 A. M. a strong breeze from E. S. E. and S. E. ; in- 
creasing breeze and cloudy ; latter part moderate breeze and cloudy. 

I should say the strength of the gale, which came with heavy squalls 
of rain, was from noon until sun-set of the 2nd. From the evening of 
the 1st until day-light of the 3rd, three inches of rain fell. There has 
little injury been done to property, considering the severity of the 
weather, 1 mean in the immediate neighbourhood of Chittack. 

A. Minto, 

Assistant Civil Surgeon, 


Lnglishman, 2Tdh October, 1842. 

ARRIVAL. 

2bth October , — Ship Juddali Rohoman, Nacoda. from Muscat 3Dth 
August. 

REMARKS. 

The Juddah Rohoman driven out from the Sandheads on the 3()th 
September in a severe gale of wind from the Eastward, lost fore and 
main. masts by the board, and was obliged to throw a quantity of 
cargo overboard, to lighten the ship. On the 2nd of October in com- 
pany with a large ship of 600 tons with nothing left but her bow. 
sprit, she made various signals, but we could not understand them, in 
one hour afterwards no trace of her could be seen, supposed her to 
have foundered, it blowing hard at the time and a tremendous sea 
running; this took place in latitude 19“ IT N., longitude 87° 58' E. 
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The Ship Eliza was outward hound, and put to sea from the Sand~ 
heads at the commencement of the storm. Captain McCarthy has 
obligingly communicated the following graphic account of it to me 
through Messrs. Cockerell and Co,, of which I have only abridged 
those manoeuvres and preparations which every seaman under^ 
stands to be matter of course, which would not be intelligible to 
other readers, and which do not serve to throw any light upon 
our subject 


Report of CapL IMcCauthy, Ship Eliza, civil time. 

30/// September, 1842. — Civil time a. m. Light breeze from the 
southward and fine weather ; at 3 a. m. hove up and made all sail 
down from Saugor Point, set all studding sails; at noon light winds 
from N. N. E. to N. N. W. and fine weather. Barometer 29.80. Ther- 
mometer 84.0. Steering down Channel, a very heavy rolling hollow swell 
and all possible sail set. Tlie heavy head swell continued all the way 
down Channel. At 2 hours 50 minutes, Mr. Hand, Pilot, left the ship 
about two miles above the outer Floating Light, and went up in the 
steamer. Increasing breezes and cloudy, a strong Westerly set,* steering 
S. S. E. ^ E. ; at 7 1^- m. the Light Vessel North, wind from N. N. E. 
to N. N. W., a heavy dark appearance from the S. E. ; from sunset to 9 
p. M. light winds from Northward with much, very vivid, lightning to 
tlie S. E., threatening appearance and incessant lightning; at II 
Barometer 29-7^1. Smart squall from S. E. with very heavy rain. 
The Barometer stationary as well as the Sympiesometer, heavy rain 
continued. At midnight fell calm, with balHing airs from North- 
ward and Southward alternately. 

\st October . — An increasing breeze from N. N. E., steering S. S. E. 
^ E. about five knots ; a turbulent cross sea on, but not high. 4 a. m. 
strong N. N. E. winds with squalls and incessant rain with a cross 
sea as above ; at 6 to 7 squalls and drizzling rain, shjp pitching 

heavily ; at 8 A. m. squalls increased, attended with constant rain and 
windy appearance, reduced sail. Barometer 29.78, not fallen any since 


* Thcbc ilalics arc mine, as this phxiiuiuenon is one to which too much attention 
cannot be paid.— 11. P. 
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yesterday, and Sympiesometer 29.70. It continued steady from 8 a. m. 
to noon ; strong N. N. E. winds with squalls and much rain, a cross 
turbulent sea at noon. Barometer fell suddenly to 29.()8. ; at 3 f. m. 
strong breeze from N. N. E. and rain and thick weather, wind falling 
light at times and freshening as suddenly again.’* Made all preparations 
for bad weather, and brought the ship to the wind under double reefed 
main topsail and foretopmast staysail ; at sunset strong wind approach- 
ing to a fresh gale, with unsettled thick weather, wind lulling and 
freshening at times from North to N. E. with a cross, turbulent, agi- 
tated sea and constant rain. Barometer falling a little ; from 6 f. m. to 
midnight fresh gales and hard looking weather, no rain ; midnight 
Barometer 29.50 falling. Sympiesometer 29.42. Close reefed the main 
topsail and in forestaysail, hove to under main topsail close reefed, 
head E. S. E. 

2nd October. — a. m. commences with strong gales, with squalls and 
light rain again ; sea high and cross, ship easy, and not moving much, 
shipping no water on deck, lurching at times. Barometer fallen at 1 to 
29.30. Sympiesometer 29.22. and falling ; blowing a hard gale, pitching 
hard, and taking water on deck, increasing gale. Barometer falling fast ; 
at 3-30 increased to a violent gale, steady at about N. N. K. with a 
high sea from the Southward, making it very cross, shipping a good 
deal of water on deck when the ship lurched. Barometer fell very sud- 
denly since midnight from 29.30 to 28.30, and Sympiesometer 28.22, 
and falling still. Clued up the close reefed maintopsail, and although it 
was run up quick, before the men could get it well fast, it blew nearly 
to pieces ; the wind increased suddenly to a violent storm, the drift mak- 
ing a clean sweep over us for several feet above the deck, the weather 
quarter-boat blew up to the rigging, got a rope round her to the rail. 
Just about 5-30 a. m. blowing a violent hurricane from about N. N. E., 
ship laying over three planks of her lee deck in the water ; wind ‘most 
terrific, the weather quarter-boat broke the davits, blew up about ten 
feet up the mizen rigging, and lay across and broke the planks in se- 
veral places. Stove all the full water casks that were on deck and hove 
them overboard to ease the ship, now laboring very heavy and burying 
very much to leeward ; masts bending and buckling with the force of 

* This is exactly the rising aiul failing of the wind described in the Seveiilh Memoir, 
vol. xi, p. 1000. 
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the wind, ship buried to leeward as high as the rail. At 6 a. bi. the fore, 
topgallant mast broke off above the cap, and likewise the main and 
mizen ; put an extra batten on the after-hatch with long nails, the fore 
upper hatchway caulked down, the ship now laying over with her lee 
side all buried within two planks of the hatchway ; the upper part of 
lee bulwark swept away and upper covering board split, the gun and 
carriage washed over the rail, the spars on the booms and longboat all 
fast ; but the board on the booms adrift the wind having got under 
the boat, broke her lashing and blew her to pieces. Barometer still 
falling since 6 a. bi. ; at present 8 a. m. Barometer 27.92 and Sympie- 
someter 27-78. Blowing a terrific hurricane ; ship much over, the lee 
side of the quarter deck quite buried, and the covering rail being ap- 
parently split, did not know the extent of the damage to leeward, it 
being under water; masts struggling and bending much, the foremast 
head gave way and fore- topmast fell over the side with yards, and 
our foreyard came down the foremast several feet ; ship not rising at 
all, and wishing to wear her to get the lee side up, (hurricane still as 
violent,) cut away the main topmast backstays to ease the ship and 
try to Tighten her, as the fore topmast going did not appear to do so, 
and to save the mainmast, when the main topmast broke some feet 
above the cap, yards, &c. going with it over the side ; still the ship 
lay over with most of the lee side of the deck under water, and not 
rising cut away the mizen shrouds to ease the ship, when the mizen 
mast went over the side, taking away the binnacles, compasses, boats, 
&c. &c. overboard, and carrying away the starboard quarter gallery, 
poop rail, and smashing the skylight and every thing on the poop. Tlfe 
ship Tightened a little, broke the steering wheel and wounded a man 
on the poop; the sea washed into the starboard after cabin, (the Cap- 
tain’s,) and nearly filled it, and from it to the cuddy and other cabins, 
and a large quantity of water got down the companion hatch abaft 
the cuddy before it could be secured. Since 6h. 30m. a. bi. until at 
present at 1 1 a. bi., it had blown a terrific hurricane. Barometer sta- 
tionary at 27-89, Sympiesometer 27.78 ; still blowing as furiously as 
ever. About a little after 11 a. bi. the wind suddenly lulled very 
much, got the hands on the poop, got tackles on the tiller, the wheel 
being broken, and put it up ; after some time the ship wore and clear- 
ed the deck of water, the sea knocked her about the stern in wearing, 
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brought her to on the starboard tack ; much lightning and dark over- 
cast weather; heading up N. W. At a little before noon, the wind 
shifted in a flash of lightning suddenly to the S. S. E. from N. N. E. 
and blew instantly nearly as violent as it had before done, from N. N. 
E. Clapped the hands on the pumps, and kept at them sometime ; 
but they were washed away, some rice coming with the water ; ship 
apparently a list to starboard ; dark overcast weather, the drift 
washing right over the ship ten feet above the deck ; not able to look 
to windward. Cut away the wreck of the mizen mast, it being now to 
windward, but not before it had struck the rudder and sliook it very 
much ; it struck likewise under the counter before the ship was wore 
round, and shook the stern frame a good deal ; threw every thing over- 
board that was about the docks as well as three provision casks that 
had washed out from under the top gallant forecastle where they were 
stowed, to prevent them from wounding the people; many having 
had their legs cut and other bruises. Two feet and eight inches in the 
well, but could not tell precisely, every thing being so wet ; set to work 
at the pumps, a quantity of rice coming up with the water; pumps 
working well and heaving a large quantity of water ; blowing very vio- 
lently from S. S. E., the le^ sea coming nearly up to the pumps at 
times;* secured the foreyard and lashed the yardarm of the mainyard 
down to the ring bolts in the stanchion and kept it on end, to keep it 
steady ; tried to get something on outside the quarter gallery, as the 
cabins were nearly full of water, but could not succeed ; the men were 
washed away ; blew a violent hurricane until about 4h. 30m. p. m. 
black overcast weather and lightning ; when the extreme violence of 
the hurricane moderated a little ; all hands at the pumps, continued at 
them until nearly 6 p. m. when the ship sucked. A large quantity of 
water in the cuddy and cabins, and some of it getting below as it 
washed about; succeeded in getting the quarter gallery door barricad- 
ed with canvass and battens, which kept part of the sea out. At 6 
p. M. moderating to a hard gale, and glass rising slowly from 27.92 to 
28.30. Sympiesometer 28.22, both rising together. Sympiesometer 
moved up first. Succeeded in stopping the water from getting in, got 


* The italics are mine, this is partly a confirmation of my remarks on the danger 
of the lee sea in the First Memoir, vol. viii. Jour. As. Soc. p. 645.— H. P. 
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the water baled out of the cabin and cuddy, got some more of the wreck 
out away, tiller ioosened a little on the rudder head, got quite pitch 
dark, sent the men to rest in the cuddy. Barometer 28.50. Ship lay- 
ing to, helm down, head E. N. E. to N. E., wind about S. S. E., cross 
turbulent agitated sea on, less water on deck, and violence of the storm 
moderating. From 9 to midnight strong gale and overcast weather, 
steady at S. S. E. Midnight ditto weather, ship rolling heavy at times, 
the Sympiesometer rose to 28.96, the Barometer got broke by striking 
against the side in one of the heavy rolls after the violence of the storm 
])ad subsided. 

?ird October . — a. m. strong gale from S. S. E. and dark weather, but 
clearing away a little; ship laying to, head to Eastward, very easy and 
decks clear of water, great heat coming up from below. Sunrise hard 
gale and fair weather with passing clouds, wind S. S. E., ship laying 
to under bare poles, but not to the wind ; clearing the wreck. Noon 
strong winds and fair weather. Sympiesometer 29.40. Thermometer 
82®. Latitude observation U'? 46', longitude chronometer 88°. Situa- 
tion by account at midnight of the 1st, when the violence of the gale 
commenced and lasted to 4 a. bi on the 2nd October, was latitude 
18® 8(>' North (about) and longitude 89® 0' East. p. m. strong winds 
from the Southward, and cloudy weather. At 2, Sympiesometer 29.56. 
Theriiioiiieter 84®. Squalls at intervals and light rain, high sea on from 
S. K. Employed clearing wreck and getting the foreyard up, set the lee 
part of the mainsail, a few cloths to leeward, the rest being all blown 
away, to keep the ship to ; the foresail nearly torn to pieces, very high 
sea on. Midnight strong southerly winds, passing squalls at times. 
]\Iidnight ditto. Finding ourselves at so little distance from the Sand- 
heads, and a strong southerly wind blowing and likely to continue, 
and not being able yet to keep the ship to the wind, it being S. S. E. 
and quite dead foul, we determined to run back, kept away N. E. by 
N. under clew of mainsail, going about two knots. 

Ath October . — A. m. strong breeze from S. S. E. to South, with 
passing light squalls, kept the ship N. E. by N. ^ N. to check the 
westerly set that always prevails outside at this time. Noon, sea subsid- 
ing gradually, moderate breeze and fair weather. Latitude by observa- 
tion 20° 12' North, longitude per chronometer 87° .58'; had a strong 
set about W. S. W., and shortly arrived safe at Calcutta. 
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'Report of the Ship Emerald Isle^ Capt. J. Scales. From the Marine 

Board, 

On the Ist instant whilst at anchor in the Eastern Channel, the wea- 
ther became unsettled with the wind at East, the squalls rising about 
S. E., but striking us mostly from about East. About 4 p. m. gale and 
sea increasing, slipped and made sail to the southward. During the 
night it blew fresh with an increasing sea. About 5 a, m. on the 2nd, 
wind about E. S. E., gale increasing with such rapidity, that I was un- 
able to shorten sail sufficiently quick, the weather beginning to assume 
a most wild and threatening appearance. About 1 f. m. the wind and 
sea had increased to that extent, and the ship so uneasy, I thought we 
should have been swallowed. Thermometer was then 82° and Sym- 
piesometer 28-*, varying not more than a couple of tenths, until about 
() p. M., when it gradually rose, and the breeze had sensibly abated. 
The wind had then veered to South, but the hardest part was from the 
S. East ,* it blew hard in squalls during the night with deluges of rain, 
but by daylight had almost subsided. Th^ Sympiesometer then 28.40, 
which at Noon rose to 28.50. Thermometer 84°, the wind then 
gradually drew round to the S. S. W., when the weather became clear 
and tranquil. 

J. Scales, 

Commanding Ship Emerald Isle, 


Abridged Log of H. C. Steamer Tenasserim from Singapore, bound 
to Calcutta, reduced to civil time, 

2Qth September, 1842. — Noon, latitude 14° 22' N. longitude 93° 45' 
E. Narcondam at Ih. 30m. a. m. W. by N. (distance not stated). 
Fine westerly breeze, p. m. to midnight, winds variable, N. N. W. to 
W. 4 p. M. Preparis E. by N* i N. (no distance). 

29th September , — Fresh breezes N. W. by W. to W. N. W. No 
observations at noon. p. m. the same weather, Lat. account 16° 6' N., 
longitude 92° 15^ E. 10 a. m. wind North, p. m. heavy squalls occa- 
sionally from N. W. Midnight wind N. W. 

SOth September — a. m. strong breeze and thick cloudy weather, 
with a heavy cross sea, set storm stay sails. No observations. Latitude 

.5 K 


Captain S.’s Barometer was broken. 
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account 17® 24' N., longitude 91® 28' E. lying to. From 2 p. m. “ wind 
shifted* to a gale from S. S. W." Hove to under storm staysails, oh. 
30 strong gale, ship labouring much and so till midnight. 

\st October. — a. m. wind lulling at intervals, wind (apparently) S. S. 
W. till 6 A. M. when wind marked S. S. E. “ At 9^ bore away N. W. 
by N. with a heavy swell.” Noon, latitude observation 18® 2' N., 
longitude account 90® 15' E. p. m. wind S. E. fresh breezes and rain 
to midnight, when by account it would appear, that she was about in 
latitude 19*^ 33^', longitude 89® 28' E. 

2nd October a. m. heavy squalls and rain S. E. 6-30 “ fresh 

gale and dark rainy weather with a heavy southerly sea.” 7 
hove to under storm sails. At 10.15 in 70 fathoms water. Noon 
latitude observation 20® 47' N., longitude 88® 10' E. p. m. wind S. E., 
in 55 fathoms. Brisk gale to midnight, when fine. 

^rd October. — a. m. wind S. E. 4 p. m. in 35 fathoms, and at 5 
A. M. 80 fathoms, no ground (being on the Swatch). Noon, latitude 20® 
56' N. and squally. At 0.30 p. m. saw the Pilot, 


Extract from the Log of the ship Halifax Packet^ from Calcutta^ 
bound to England. Forwarded by the Master Attendant, Point 
de Galle. 

30M September, 1842. — At midnight the Pilot left us at the Sand- 
heads, all possible sail set, wind N. N. E. steering S. S. E. Latitude at 
noon 21® 18' N., longitude 88® 40' E. Bar. 29.60. Ther. 82®. 

\st October. — During the afternoon of this day the wind increased, 
double reefed the topsails, the wind veering from N. N. E. to East. 
Barometer and Thermometer same as yesterday. 

2nd October — At 2 a. m. civil time, the Barometer had fallen to 
27 . 90 , made all snug, the slings of the foreyard gave way, got the 
yard and sail secured across the forecastle, it then blowing a terrific 
hurricane. At 4 a. m. the towsprit gave way, carrying away the 
foremast near the deck, the starboard bower anchor stock, starboard 
gangway rail, bulwarks, split the covering board, and stove the long 


* \V mil not marked, but apparently trom W. N. W. when the shift took place. 
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boat. At 4^ the main topmast went over the side, carrying with it the 
main cap and part of the mast head ; cut away as much of the wreck 
as possible to save, the rudder and ship. The crew, although strong 
and numerous, very inefficient. At 5, the typhoon at the highest pos- 
sible state of fury, the mizen mast went over the starboard quarter, 
carrying with it the boom, gaff, binnacles, compasses, broke the 
steering wheel, and started the upper rudder brace, also a sky.light 
hatch, signal chest, stancheons and every thing on the poop ; the ship 
completely under water, yet leaking but little. About noon the wind 
veered to South, and became more moderate. The Barometer getting 
rapidly up, but a high sea ; the ship rolling fearfully. Barometer at 
noon 28.90, at 8 p. m. 29.00'. Lat. 19® 26' N., long. 88^ 30' E. 

Srd October, — On the morning of this day cleared away the wreck, 
saw two ships dismasted and stern frame of a third, with the name 
in white letters, but could not read them, the sea high and the crew 
as much disabled as the ship ; every thing full of water. Books, charts, 
clothes, nautical instruments and one chronometer all spoiled ; wind 
S. S. W. Barometer at 4 a. m. 29.40, at noon 29.50. 

\th October. — This day the ship rolling dreadfully, quite under 
water ; nothing could be done but keeping her pumped out ; found a 
great quantity of our bread in a damaged state, wind moderated from 
South. Barometer 29.70. Latitude 19® 46' N., longitude 87® 50' E. 


From Mb. Bond, Master Attendant at Balasorcy I have been favored 
as usual with the following able Statements of the Winds and 
Weather. 

I have the pleasure to forward an account of the breeze^ here on 
the 1st to the 7th October 1B42, up to which time the wind was vari- 
able, with cloudy weather and rain. The Barometer only fell to 29.52, 
thereby indicating rain more than wind, which indeed proved cor- 
rect; the sea rose above high water mark, occasioned by the wind to 
the Southward, and three Salt Vessels were driven ashore and two 
Telingahs, also three Maidive boats foundered below Chooramoon; the 
people of two of them having been saved in their boats, the other 
people were supposed to have gone ashore near Hidgelee. No other 
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vessels were lost north of Point Palmyras; but to the southward of 
the Point numbers were driven ashore and foundered, and many 
lives lost. A range of hills (the Neelgherries,) stretches down from 
the northward in a line with Chooramoon, which place lies S. S. W. 
of Balasore, distant twenty miles. On the N. E. side of this range of 
hills the winds were weak, (a top gallant breeze only,) whilst it in- 
creased on the S. W. side of Chooramoon, and onwards to Pooree and 
the Chilkah Lake, to a complete hurricane, for the coast was strewed 
with wrecks, besides several ships being completely dismantled, and 
some having foundered. 


Oct. 1842. 

Ther. 
2 F. M 

! Bar. 

.9 A. M. 

Bar. 

3 P. M. 

Bar. 
5 F. M. 

1st October, 

83 

29.80 

29.71 

29.67 

2nd ditto, . . 

80 

29.71 

29.55 

29.50 

3rd ditto, . . 

82 

29.62 

29.6.5 

29.64 

4th ditto,.. 

83 

29.74 

,29.70 

29.70 

.^)th ditto, . . 

84 

29.68 

29.70 

29.69 

6th ditto, . . 

85 

29.80 

29.68 

29.65 

7th ditto, . . 

85 

29.80 

29.80 

29.77 


Remarks. 

N. W. to N. E. rain, 
j Top gallant breeze N.E., 
( squally rain. 
jS. E. puffy rain, squallydo. 

Is. E. ditto ditto. 

|S. E. ditto rain. 

S. E. to S. W. rain slight. 
J S.W. fairer and variable 
\ N. W. and N. E. 


The logs of the Pilot and Light Vessels will be found included in 
the Tabular statement. The following is the only document which I 
have of the state of the weather at Calcutta, which is followed by 
such reports from inland stations as have reached me. 
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Meteorological Register kept at the Surveyor GeneraVs Office, Calcutta, for the Month of October, 1842. 

Minimum Phessure, observed at 4 p. m. i Observations, made at Sunset. IRain Gauges. 
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The following 'Memorandum is from my friend Wm. Pbagogk, Esq., 
who was, at the time of which he writes, on the river in a Boat. 

Being about 10 or 12 miles above the mouth of the Bhagruttee (about 
latitude 82° 32' N. longitude) 88° 20' on the 5th October^ 1 observed in 
the evening the wind was from the Eastward, gradually lulling as night 
came on. After sunset a very heavy bank of clouds visible all along the 
horizon, commencing a little East of North and running round East- 
ward to nearly South. During the night of the 5th, the wind sprung 
up again, but from the North East ; and it was blowing fresh from that 
quarter all the forenoon of the 6th till about 12 or 1 o’clock, when 
heavy squalls came up from the South-East, succeeding each other at 
intervals of 'lalf an hour, and so on till between 3 and 4 p. m. when 
the weather cleared a little ; but it still blew fresh from South East, 
with an occasional shower till evening. I was by that time in a very 
sheltered situation, and could not well feel the weather as I did in the 
morning of tlie 6th, and during the middle of the day, all which 
time I was knocking about in the open ri\er, and exposed to the full 
power of the storm. 

Wm. Pkaoock. 


The following note from Purulia, by Capt. Hannyngton, B. N. 1. 
is the only trace I have of any storm in the line between Cuttack 
and Gya. 


Purulia, Wth April, 184.3. 

The fact is, that we had a brisk gale here for one day during the 
first week of October, and pretty full memoranda of the Barometrical 
changes were noted down by a friend who was then here, and who 
instead of at once writing them in the memorandum book, committed 
them to a scrap of paper, which has unfortunately been mislaid. I 
have searched for it long and in vain. So far as my memory serves, 
the gale began here on the night of Sunday the 2nd October, and blew 
from North veering to West, in which quarter it moderated, and ceased 
in the afternoon of the 3rd. S.eeiug it was so short, and no notice 
being taken of it by you, I supposed that it was of no consequence, and 
therefore did not send a report. You will say that nothing of the 

0 L 
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kind can want some degree of consequence, and that the memoran- 
dum should have been sent. Very true; I will behave better next 
time. I have much occupation^ and do not keep a daily register. 


Lieutenant Shkrwill, B. N. /. employed on the Revenue Survey, 
has kindly sent me the following Note from Gya. 

We had a violent storm at this place (Gya) on the 5th October. 
It commenced early in the morning (sun-rise) of the 5th from the 
S. E. and blew with a half.gale-like strength till night-fall, when its 
strength increased, and it blew furiously till the morning. About 
8 A. M. on the 6th, it veered round to the S. W. and blew till 12 noon, 
when it faded away, having lasted 30 hours, and doing some damage 
by blowing down trees, &c. 

The storm from its commencement till close, was accompanied (with 
the exception of short intervals) by heavy rain ; heavier than had 
occurred during any part or time of the rains. 

No lightning or thunder during the day visible or audible; but 
during the night, continued peals of thunder followed in quick succes- 
sion. 

The whole country was flooded from the rain, tanks filled to over- 
flowing, and in fact, the storm has proved a blessing to this part of the 
world. 

W. S. Shkrwill. 


From Pussewa, near Jounpore, Lat 2.5° 40' N., Long, 83° 2' E., / 
have from V. Trkgear, Esq, the following account of the Storm. 

I send a few notes taken during a severe storm with which we 
have unfortunately been visited. I hope you will be able to lay down 
its course by the aid of other reports, which I doubt not will be made 
to you. Great injury has been done to the cane crop in general, and 
my indigo has also suffered greatly. 
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Notes during the Storm of the Hth and 6th October 1842. Pussewa, 12 miles E. 
* of Jouwpore, 


Date. 

1 

Time. 

1 

i 

Bar. 

Ther. 

Wind. j 

i 

Remarks. 

3rd. 

Noon. 

29.5 

j 

E. 

[^resb breeze, with occasional light 
showers. 


6 l*. M. 

••• 1 


... 

Breeze rising. 

4tb. 

Noon. 

1*. M. 

29.4 1 

! 


E. 

Strong breeze, with frequent show- 
ers; clouds in two strata, lower 
one driving very rapidly to W., 
upper moving very slowly in the 
same direction, occasional breaks 
showing the clear sky. 


5. 30. 

... 

... 

... 

Heavy rain and breeze increasing. 

Tith. 

A. M. 


... 

E. 

High wind and showers. 


Noon. 

29.25 

... 

... 

Ditto ditto. 


F. M. 

3. 

29.1 



Very high wind, with rain. 


6. 


... 

... 

Ditto ditto, and heavy rain. 

>> 

Midnight. 

A. M. 

... 

... 

N. E. 

Strong gale, with rain. 

6th. 

3. 

L9.0 

... 

N. 

j 

Gale increasing, with violent gusts, 
which was the character of the 
storm during the past night; 
many trees blown down, and in- 
numerable branches torn oil'. 


7. 

... 

720 

N. 

Violent storm, with rain. 


10. 

29.05 

... 

... 

Gale continuing, but sky clearing, 
a few minutes of sunshine. Baro- 
meter began to rise. 


Noon. 

29.1 

76 

N. N. W. 

Gale decreasing. 

ij 

P. M. 

1. 

29.15 


N. W. 

Ditto. 


2. 

29.2 

78 

N.W.byW. 

Ditto, strong breeze only. 

f y 

3. 40. 

29.25 

•«. 

W. N. W. 

Light breeze. 

J» 

5. 

1 

... 

W. 

Ditto, low clouds driving very fast 
to S. E., heavy bank from N. W. 
round by N. to S. E, 

jy 

6. 

! 

... 

W. 

Heavy rain from N. W. 

}} 

P. M. 

C. 30. 

' 


W. 

Clearing up, fresh breeze. 

)» 

8. 

A. M. 

29V3 

78 

... 

Cloudy, with very light raiu. 

7th 

6. 

29.4 

80 

w. 

.Clear, with pleasant breeze. 
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E. C. Ravknshaw, Esq,, C, S,, Commissioner of Revenue for the 
Patna District, has obliged me with the following Notes from that 
Station : — 

1 observe there has been a heavy gale at Cuttack on the 2d instant, 
which extended far into the interior. As it is probably connected 
with a violent and continued gale experienced at this station, 1 en- 
close the very imperfect notes made by me while it lasted. 


Date 

^ at 10^. 

Thcr. 

Rain. 

Oct. ‘i > Not. 

& tS ^ marked 

0 

0 

.. 4 29.81 

84 

.12 

29.73 

83 

— 

„ 6 29.51 

81 

4.50 

„ 7 29.74 

79 

.12 


Remarks. 


I Blowing fresh from East. 

Ditto ditto. 

/Ditto, at 6 p. M. rain commenced, continued 
1 pouring all night. Gale increasing, 
r Gale continues, trees blown down in all direc- 
j tions, wind shifted to the South ; at 5 p. m. 
j to the West, from which quarter until mid- 
f night it blew furiously, but with little rain. 
Calm. £. C. Ravenshaw. 


To Likut. Chamibr^ of the Ordnance Department, I am obliged for 
the following account of the Storm at Allahabad. 

Possibly the following hasty Memo, of a gale of wind we had here 
at the beginning of the month may prove useful, as a hint to other in- 
formation : — 

Memo. 

October \st and 2nd, — Strong Easterly winds and clouds, with oc- 
casional showers. 

Srd. — Ditto ditto during the day, increased after sun-set, and dur- 
ing the night blew a gale, towards morning (4th) moderated. 

4th, — Much the same as yesterday, with occasional heavy gusts and 
showers. At 8 p. m. increased to a strong gale, wind East andE.N. E. 

bth — Eight o’clock a. m. gale from E. and E. N. £. very strong ; 
11-30, moderated, heavy showers; 4 p. m. strong wind from E. ; 
7. moderate ; at midnight increased to a strong gale. 

()th. — Gale continued from E. and E. N. E. till day-break, when it 
decreased and commenced clearing up, the wind changing to N, E., 
N. and finally West, in which quarter it remained nearly steady. 

Between the 1st and 6th, 1.74 inches of rain fell. 
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Thermombteu. 


October 1st, 10 a. 

aaaa aaaa aaaa 86 FsihrCllheit. 

*1 

0011, ...a ■••• 

aaaa aaaa aaaa 21 

„ 

>» 

4 F. M., X... .... 

‘2d, Not observed, 

aaaa aaaa aaaa 93 

}* 


3d, 10 A. 

4th, Not observed. 

aaaa aaaa aaaa 86 

« 9 


5lh, 10 P. M...... ...a 

80 


>» 

Noon, ..a* .... 

aaaa aaaa aaaa 80 

It 


4 A* M«| •••• •••• 

aaaa aaaa aaaa 80 



6th, 10 A. AI. ,..a. .aaa 

•••• •••» ■••• B3 



N OOn, aaa. a.a. 

•••* •••• 89 

,, 

II 

4 F. M., 

m • m m m m m m •••• o8 1 y 

Gfio. G. Chamieu, \st Lieut. 

Com. of Ordnance. 


The following report from Agra has been sent me by Dr. Balfour, 
Surgeon to the Honorable the Governor of the N. W. Provinces. 

Sympiesomctcr and Thermometer for the first 10 days of October 1842, at Agra. 
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Ah 









(0 

a5 S 

fcj 
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S a 
o . 

•ta 


Ca-i 

O 

fi ^ 

o ^ 

09 ^ 

.2i o 

a 

s . 

O Oh 

Oi Ph 

09 

•aH 

d 

Remarks. 

o 

s 

£2 

u 

4) 



09 

B es 



a 

O 

S 

ad 

H 



ad 

O) 



1 

s. 

871 

29.13 

N. E. 

88^ 

28.94 

N. E 


2 

Sun 

‘ 88 

•16 

vblc. 

88 

29.01 

N. E 

. p. M. cloudy and 









slight shower. 

3 

M. 

87 

•15 

K. 

85^ 

•02 

Nlv. 

p. M. fine shower. 

4 

T. 

86 

•12 

N. E. 

86i 

28.98 

N. Ely Cloudy all day, fine 

5 

W. 

Sf) 

•07 

N. E. 

821 

•98 

N. E 

. rain in afternoon, 

(> 

T. 

83^ 

•10 

Ely. 

85^ 

•96 

Cm. 

heavy continued 

7 

E. 

82j 

•15 

W. 

84 i 

29.06 

W. 

rain from lOJ to 
4 p. M., at times 
cloudy. 

8 

S. 

83 

•12 

W. 

84 

•00 

N. by E.! Shower at 8 p. m. 

9 

Sun 

83 1 

•11 

Cm, 

84 i 

•01 

N. E 

. 1 

10 

M. 






1 

1 Absent from the 








! 

! station. 

11 

T. 1 

82i 

•38 1 

1 Cm. 

84 

28 

1 w. 


My dear Str,“ 

—The above may be interesting, as 

I see you have had a 


gale at Cuttack during the time, for which 1 give you a copy of my Uegia- 
ter. Easterly winds, from my experience, arc rare here in October, and 


rain too is unusual: the jump of the Sympiesometer on the 11th has been 
sustained, it never having fallen below 30 (in the morning) since. 

J. Balfouh. 

I now, as in former Memoirs, give a tabular view of the Winds and 
Weather on different days, including in it the logs of the Pilot and 
Light Vessels, and shall then proceed to the concluding summary 
of the grounds on which 1 have laid down the track of the Storms. 



Tabular View of the Storms of 2d and 2d October, 1842. 
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Jn reply to some enquiries^ Mr, Branch Pilot Sharling favours me 
with the following Note relative to the Westerly set which prevails 
in these Gales. 

The reason that the rate of current was left out in the logs, is^ that 
1 thought it would be of no use, but as you wish for it, the set run 
to W. N. W. on the flood, and on the ebb to W. S. W. from 3 to 3^ 
knots. 

The Megna'* has no Barometer on board. 


SUMMARY. 

1 now proceed to state the grounds on which 1 have laid down the 
track assigned to these Storms on the Chart, 

On the \st October, — Commencing from the Southward, we find by 
our tables that the Lion in 13® N. had nothing but arftrong W. S. -W. 
monsoon, but the Essex in J 6® N., longitude 83® 50' E. at noon had a 
falling Barometer from 29.836 to 29.586 at midnight with the wind 
increasing to a N. N. £. gale at that time. At Pooree and Cuttack 
the storm commences also at night" on the 1st, with strong breeze 
from the North, and the Eliza standing to sea, was at midnight in 18*^ 
30'* N., longitude 89® 0' E. with her gale commencing also at N. N. £. 

Of these data, the Lion's breeze was doubtless the monsoon, and fhe 
variable squalls of the Essex from W. S. W. to N. N. £. at midnight, 
the first effects of the storms, which as the ship was only 80 miles from 
the high land of Vizagapatam and the ranges of hills close to and at 
the back of that part, were probably deflected to a N. N. E. instead of 

* 1 take this latitude as set down, but it seems to me at least 20 miles too far to the 
Southward, for the on 30th September, at 7 p. m. had the Light Vessel bearing 
North, let us say at most 15 miles. She had then to midnight light baffling airs from 
North to South alternately, when she could not have made more than 10 miles more 
of Southing, or 25 miles from the Light Vessel in all. On the 1st, she had an increasing 
breeze of about 5 knots to 3 p. m. when she hove to, calling this 15 hours’ run and 
at G knots it is but 90 miles, in all 115 miles. From 3 p. m. to midnight she was hove to, 
and allowing her to have made 2 miles per hour of Southing, or say 18 miles, this is 
but 133 miles in all, and part of it on a S. S. E. course. Now from the outer Light 
Vessel in lat. 21® OF to Lat. 18® SO' there is a difference of 154 miles of latitude; while 
as above, we can make at the most but 133. I think this must have been an error 
of the copyist, but have taken it as set down, being always unwilling to assume 
ciTori; in documents, unless they are evidently against common sense. 
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a N. N. W. gale^ as the circles of them if extended to her position 
would require, as shewn by the arrow.line across the track of the Essex. 

Captain McCarthy of the Eliza states, as before said, his gale to have 
begun'* at midnight from the N. N. E. in latitude about 18° 30' N., 
longitude 89^ 0' E., its centre then must have borne about E. S. £. from 
him, at what distance we cannot exactly say ; but I have taken it at 
100 miles by projecting his subsequent drift, (as marked on the chart,) 
to Noon, when he had the centre of the storm passing him, and the 
shift of wind to S. S. £•, and 1 have allowed also on the same grounds, 
that from midnight 1st October to Noon 2nd, the track of the storm 
was due West. This would place the centre of it at Noon on the 2d 
in latitude 17° 50' N., longitude 88° 40' E.,as I have marked it; and 
this position being about on the meridian of the Light Vessels and 
Pilot station, gives them the Easterly winds and weather which they 
really had, being on the outskirts of a storm passing their meridian. I 
have also, it will be seen, marked the suppose^ place of the centre of 
this storm at midnight between the 1st and 2nd, and 1 need not 1 
hope repeat here, that the whole track might have been a curve, or a 
succession of curves, for any thing we yet know, and that the strait 
lines are merely used to connect conveniently one point with another, 
and guide the eye. 

But having thus marked the centre of the Eliza's hurricane at 
Noon on the 2nd, and we cannot well be far wrong in this, unless as 
before stated, there is any error in her latitude, we find that in the 
report from Pooree the Northerly gale which had blown there, increas- 
ing in strength from the night of the Xsi, shifted at 6 p. m. to E. N. £., 
shewing that a centre of some rotatory storm had passed close to the 
station, or rather that the station was close to the verge of its calm 
space if there was one ; since the gale abated in violence for about half 
an hour, and then blew with renewed strength, veering to the S. E. 
by 8 p. M., &c. 

Now from the spot where we have marked the centre of the Eliza's 
hurricane to Pooree is a distance of 208 miles, and as the Eliza had 
her shift at Noon, and that of Pooree took place at 6 p. m., the interval 
of time is only 6 hours, during which, if it was the same storm, it must 
therefore have travelled at the rate of 39 miles an hour. This is a 
much higher rate than any we have yet found in the Eastern seas, 
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or indeed in any part of the world ; the highest rate supposed being I 
think 24 miles per hour in the Eastern seas, which I have inferred 
(6th Memoir, p. 699, vol. xi. of Journal of the Asiatic Society,) may 
have been the rate of the Magtcienne and St. Paul's hurricane in the 
China sea, and 30 miles per hour assigned by Mr. Rediield, as that of 
the Atlantic storm delineated as Track No. VIII, in his Storm chart of 
1835. Hoth these are much below this rate of 39 miles per hour, but 
we have good proof here, that it did occur, for the time must be cor- 
rect, and the Eliza*s position cannot be very far wrong, as to distance 
from Pooree. 

Assuming then this rate for the present as one tolerably well ascer- 
tained, the reader will notice, that 1 have marked on the chart a 
track parallel to the former one, which starting from the supposed 
place of the centre of the storm at midnight 1st to 2d October, gives 
another centre at Noon of the 2d, and terminates at Cuttack. This 
marks the supposed place of the centre of the Halifax Packet and 
Emerald Isle's storm, which cannot, I take it, have been the same 
as that of the Eliza. 

Before going into the examination of this question, however, I would 
request attention to the log and track of the Tenasserim Steamer. 

This vessel was steering up from the S. Westward, passing Cape 
Negrais at about 120 miles to the Westward, and we find that on the 
29th, she had the winds squally and variable from W. N. W. to N. 
W., and even North, when in about the latitude of the Cape, and 
these N. W. breezes with thick cloudy weather and a heavy cross 
sea continued till Noon on^the 30th, as if she was skirting the S. 
Western quadrant of a storm forming between her and the Coast of 
Arracan, a supposition strengthened by the fact, that at Kyook 
Phyoo, which is only 190 miles to the N. E. of her track on these days, 
the winds were at IS. E. as they ought to be if a circular motion 
existed or was forming. The weather, however, which was fine at 
Kyook Phyoo, was not decidedly a gale with the Tenasserim till the 
30th, so we cannot on such slender grounds say, that any vortex 
really was formed ; but if there was so, and if it had remained nearly 
stationary for the 29th and 30th, the winds and weather experienced 
by this vessel were such as it would produce. Is this really an in- 
stance of the stationary formation of a storm } 
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About noon on the 30th, we find that the Tenasserim then in latitude 
17 ® 24', longitude 9 1® 28', had had the weather severe enough from the N. 
Westward to be lying to from 2 a. m., and that the wind then shifted 
to a gale from the S. S. W., which kept her under storm stay sails for 
the rest of the 24 hours» This shift, again, is what should occur, if we 
suppose, as before, a vortex forming to the N. £. of her track on the 
preceding days, and then suddenly moving on to the W. N. W., its 
centre passing near to the Northward of her position, for such condi- 
tions could give exactly a shift from N. W. to S. S. W. 1 have 
marked two small circles on the charts to guide the eye in considering 
this supposition, which 1 merely make in the absence of better data to 
regulate our views. I need not again repeat that storms must being 
somewhere and somehoWy and the faintest light thrown on the phe- 
nomenon of their beginnings is of importance.* 

We may perhaps assume this place close to the Tenasserim at Noon 
on the 30th, to have been the centre of the nascent storm on that day, 
and that while the vessel was drifting to the Northward with a S. S. 
Westerly gale, the storm was passing slowly to the Westward. This 
would gradually bring the wind for her to the S. S. E. as she got upon 
the N. E. quadrant of the storm, and so she, in efiect, had it by 6 a m. 
the morning of the Ist October, when she bore away to the N. W. by 
N., and running always on the N. E. quadrants of the two storms, 
had heavy S. Easterly breezes with a heavy Southerly sea to the 
Sand-heads. I regret much that this vessel's log is in some respects 
imperfect, and above all, that though a fToveriimAit Steamer, she 
had apparently neither Barometer nor Sympiesometer on board ! for 
no observations of either are. given. Observations of good instruments 
in her position would have been invaluable. 

We should not forget to take into account in weighing all this, that 
Cape Negrais is a jiotorious neighbourhood for variable winds and 
shifting storms and gales, and that the Tenasserim's weather may 
have been mere local variations of the monsoon, and that thus the 

* 1 have supposed here and in former papers a circular storm forming and then 
moving forward, i, e. remaining stationary, or nearly so, at first. We do not know 
if the dust- whirl winds, so common in hot climates, and water spouts are generated by 
the same causes, and subject to the same laws, but both the£>c phenomena certainly 
do what 1 have here supposed the storm (or storms) to do, that is, many of them are sta- 
tionary or nearly so while forming, and then to use Bruce’s w'ords “ stalk forward.’* 
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storms may have been generated 24 hours or more after she had 
crossed those parts of the Bay where our first circles are struck, and 1 
hav^ thus left the large one, which depends on the calculations 
derived from the Eliza's log, that the reader may weigh tlie probabili- 
Mes between the two suppositions, which are, the one that between the 
29th and 2nd of October, or during three days, the storm was forming 
and slowly moving on ; and the other, that it formed and moved up as 
far between noon of the 1st and noon of the 2nd, as between noon of 
the 2nd and the time of the shift at Pooree, or at a rate approaching 
to such a velocity ; which would then be the last supposed case of the 
storms having really crossed this spot twenty-four or more hours after 
the Tenasserim had done so. 

We now return to the consideration of the Northernmost of the 
two tracks which 1 have laid down, or that of the Emerald Isle and 
ffalifax Packet's storm. 

The Halifax Packet was by her log at noon m the 30th in lat. 
21® 18' long. 88® 40' which I have marked ; but there is no datum of 
any sort to show where she was at noon on the 1st, and I have thus 
laid down her place on the 2d only, when the hurricane having dis. 
masted her had passed on, leaving the wind at South with her at 
noon. 

The wind is not marked during the ten hours from midnight ; viz. 
from 2 A. M., when the Barometer had fallen to 27-90, to noon ; but as 
It was veering from N. N. E. to a gale at East on the preceding day, 
we may take it {6 have been in its highest fury, veering from E. S. E. 
to S. E., and eventually to South, as it passed on ; which agrees, as 
will be seen with her track, as her position between 2 a. m. and noon 
should lie a little to the S. E. of where it is at noon, as she must 
have been drifting to the N. West, both with the wind and with the 
storm wave. 

The Emerald Isle's log describes a very rapidly approaching storm, 
of which, says Capt. Scales, the squalls rose in the S. E. quarter, but 
struck us about East." This is an exact description of a circular storm 
travelling upon a track to pass to the Southward of the vessel, and 
perhaps, if we may use 4he expression, throwing off" squalls from its 
periphery. By 5 a. m. on the 2d, the wind was about E. S. E., 

increasing with fearful rapidity, blowing heaviest from S. E." which 
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in fact was the time at which he was nearest to the centre, and ending, 
as it should do, at South when it had passed on. At Cuttack they 
had by noon on the 2d an increasing gale North and N. N. E. ; by 4 
p. M. strong gale North,* with furious squalls, and this continuing 
with little variations till 3 a. m. of the 3d, when a lull took place, 
followed by a change to E S. E. and S. E. The strength of the gale, 
says Dr. Min to, was from noon till sun-set of the 2d, while it was 
moderating with the ships as before remarked. 

Having thus described, briefly, the weather experienced on these two 
tracks, it may be useful to shew by a comparative table, that they could 
not be the same storm ; for at first sight, one is inclined to take them as 
such, and the fact of two severe hurricanes at once, of small diameters 
travelling with great rapidity on nearly parallel lines is a new acquisi- 
tion to our storm knowledge, and will serve perhaps not only in future 
to explain many phaenomena which are not now well understood, but to 
guide the perplexed seaman with comparative safety, as 1 shall in the 
sequel shew. It is evident, however, that our first care is to prove, that 
the phacnomena about which we reason did really occur. We have 
already shewn this, and I think with a tolerable degree of certainty ; 
but the negative proof will also greatly assist our views. Not forgetting 
my remarks on the Eliza*s position as possibly twenty miles too far to the 
South, let us now see how the ships Eliza, Halifax Packet, and 
Emerald Isle, were situated during their storms ; what were the winds 
and weather they had ; and what were those that they ought to have had 
if they were all in the same storm ; and to the ships we will also add 
the winds and weather at Cuttack and Pooree, beginning from mid- 
night between the 1st and 2nd October, which is the earliest time at 
which it was felt by the Eliza. 

The Eliza at this time was about in latitude 18^ 30^ longitude 
89*, and the storm had then fully begun with her from the N. N. £. 

Now if all the Ships were in one storm, — 

Should have had fiut had it 
the wind about about 

The Halifax Packet bearing from \ 
th6 Eliza about N. N. W-, distance > N. E. by N. E. S. E. 
40 miles, j 

* While it was veering to South, and at South, with the Emerald Isle and Halifax 
Packet, moderating from S. S. B. with the Eliza, and shifting at 6 p. m. at Pooree * 

5 N 
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But had it 
about 

E. by S. 

North. 

North. 

At Noon on the 2d, or 12 hours later, we find that the centre of a 
storm had just passed the Eliza, which vessel was then about in la- 
titude 17 ® 45' N., longitude 88® 48' E. Now at this time, the Eliza 
had the wind at S. S. E. blowing a hurricane. 

And the other ships, if the storm were the same, should have had 
the winds as follows: — 

Should have had But had it 


Should have had 
the wind about 


The Emerald Isle bearing from? 
the Eliza about N. N. W. 130 miles, > 
♦At Pooree, distance 200 miles, ( 
E. N. E. from the Eliza, j 


N. E. by N. 
N. N. E. 


♦At Cuttack, distance 210 miles, ? \r 1 ? hv \r 
N. E. by E. from the Eliza, S 


the wind about about 


Halifax Packet bearing from the 
Eliza North a little Westerly, 105 

miles, 

Emerald Isle bearing from the 

Eliza NbW. 145 miles, 

At Pooree bearing from the Eliza 

about N. W. miles, 

At Cuttack bearing from the Eliza 
about NWbN. miles, 


Due East South, 
full hurricane.hurricaneabating. 

East S, E. 

full hurricane, full hurricane. 

N. E. North. 

NEbE. NbE. 


These two statements will, 1 think, sufficiently demonstrate, that 
the storms were not the same ; and it will be seen on examination, that 


the supposition of two storms explains all the anomalies satisfactorily. 

A few words more on this subject will, however, I think dissipate 
any doubts. 1 have already remarked, page 801.^02, on the rate at 
which the Eliza's storm travelled to Pooree from the undoubted 


station of its centre at noon of the 2nd. 

Now as the shift of wind from North to E. S. £. took place, as we 
have seen, at Pooree at 6 f m. of the 2nd, we should naturally look to 
find that, if the storms were the same, the wind at Cuttack, which is 
fifty miles to the North of it, veered also in such a way as to coincide 
with this change ; or at all events, (as it was on shore,) nearly so. But 
we find on the contrary, that this did not take place at all ; and that at 


* These two stations and the ship Emerald Isle^ may be considered as not at this 
time within the limits of the storm. 
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Cuttack it was 6 hours later, or a. m. of the 3rd that they had a lull 
and the wind veering subsequently from N. and N. N. E. at mid- 
night of the 2nd, to S. £. at 6 a. m. on the 3rd. 

The supposition then here is, that as 39 miles per hour is so very 
high a rate of travelling, this Cuttack storm was that of the 
Eliza, of which the rate of travelling would then be reduced to 18.3 
miles per hour, the distance from the place of the centre of the Eliza's 
storm on the 2nd to Cuttack being 220 miles, and the time from Noon 
2nd to A. M. 3rd, say 12 hours. 

But if we look at the Charts, we shall see that, had it been the case 
that this Cuttack storm was the same hurricane, it must have 
passed within a short distance of the Emerald hie, (50 miles, if 
we have rightly estimated her position^) and still closer to the Halu 
fax Packet, and that it must have been, taking it to have moved 
through equal spaces in equal times, nearest to the Emerald hie, at 
about 7 of the 2nd, when she should consequently have had the 
hurricane in full force. This, however, i£ not the case, for by her log it 
is plain, that the hardest part of the gale was over by 6 p* m., when the 
wind had veered to South ; whereas on our supposition, it would have 
been a furious hurricane at S. E., and the same, with a little variation 
as to time holds good for the Halifax Packet's storm. These vessels' logs 
then will not admit of our considering the Cuttack storm as the principal, 
or the only one, and there is moreover another obstacle to our so doing; 
viz. that while the Pooree storm, which in fury is described by Dr- 
Cumberland, who saw both, as one.eighth more violent than that of 
1840, seems, to use a familiar word, “naturally” that of the Eliza; 
that of Cuttack was but a smart gale blowing down a few trees. As 
to the diameters of these storms, Mr. Red field remarks, that his storm 
track No. VIII, of 1835, was probably not more than 100 miles in 
diameter, and the Coringa hurricane of 1839 certainly contracted to 
about 150 miles in diameter, while it increased in fury. It will then 
be asked, “ As what we are to consider this Cuttack storm P* I should 
say decidedly, that as shewn in my Seventh Memoir, it is another of 
those cases in which a violent hurricane coming up from seaward, with 
a strong monsoon blowing nearly at right angles to its trackt divides 

* See Third Memoir, Vol. ix p. 1021 and 1022, Journal of the Asiatic Society. 

t Which we see by the logs of the Essex and Cion was the case. 
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into smaller storms, and no doubt the various repulsions to which a 
storm travelling at this high rate must have been subjected from the 
effects of the high land may have contributed to this effect, and that the 
Cuttack storm, like that of Midnapore in 1842, was a separate storm 
from that of Pooree, and I have thus marked it — the reader will 
judge if with sufficient warrant. The diminution of force may be 
accounted for partly, I think, by the vicinity of the Balasore Hills to 
Cuttack breaking up by their resistance the Northern half of it,^ and 
partly from the interference of the two storms as they approached the 
land. The extreme suddenness of their approach, and severity of their 
effects while they lasted, sufficiently account for the dreadful losses 
to which 1 have alluded. It might also be made an additional 
argument for the uses of, and attention to Siinpiesometers and 
Barometers. We have no traces of these storms inland to the 
Southward or South Westward in the Goomsoor country, where are 
situated the wild tribes of Khoonds, and to the Northward and North 
Westward, where the country between Sumbulpore and Balasore is 
almost . as little known. t For these parts then our knowledge ends 
hereabouts. 

The next trace we have of any storm inland is at Purulia, and here 
again the question arises, if this was either the Cuttack or Pooree 
storms, or an independent vortex. The distance from Cuttack to 
Purulia is in a direct line, measured on the Post Office map 240 miles, 
and the bearing Nb£., and from Pooree 290 miles. The change of 
wind took place at Pooree, as we have seen, at about 6 p. si. of the 2d, 
and at Cuttack about 6 a. m. on the 3d. The abatement of the 
Purulia storm took place also in the afternoon at Purulia, so that as 
far as we can ascertain from this Memorandum, we may take the 
centre of the storm, which if it was a rotatory one, passed to the 
Eastward of the station, to have been nearest the station at 10 a. m. 
on the 3rd. Now from 6 p. m. of the 2nd to 10 a. m. of the 3rd, is 
10 hours of time between Pooree and Purulia, and from 6 a. m. of the 

* Sec Mr. Bond's report from Balasore. 

t The European reader unacquainted with India, will be surprised to hear this of 
districts only 200 and 300 miles from the metropolis of British India; but it is a fact 
that the very names of some of the Khoond tribes in Goomsoor have only become known 
to us since the war of 1836 ! and that there are still thereabouts sects and tribes of 
which we know indeed the names, but nothing more ! 
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3rd to 10 A. M. of the same day, is 4 hours of time between Cuttack 
and Puriilia. The first interval, of 16 hours, with the distance 290 
miles^ gives about 19 miles an hour for the rate of travelling; and the 
second interval of 4 hours with 250 miles of distance, gives 62 miles 
an hour! It seems then, that as far as time and distance go, taking 
into account the retardation which sea storms experience when they 
reach the land, it is more probable, or rather it is quite possible, that 
the Purulia gale may have been the Pooree hurricane, and that there 
is no possibility or probability that the Cuttack storm was so, for we 
know of no rate approaching to 62 miles per hour. All this is, however, 
but vague and unsatisfactory, but 1 am unwilling to leave any thing 
unexamined. We have seen so frequently instances of storms either 
forcing their way far inland, or being apparently lifted up by high 
lands and renewing themselves again at considerable distances, that 
we can only venture to state and weigh the probabilities without 
pronouncing dogmatically upon the connexion or non-connexion of 
the various storms when they appear to have some relationship. 
There are, however, two more circumstances to be stated, which must 
not be omitted, the one is that the retardation is in favour of the pro. 
bability, that the storms were the same ; and the other, that we may 
easily suppose the Pooree storm to have been turned off to the North- 
ward by the ranges of hills behind that station. Mr. Bond’s report 
from Balasore it will be seen distinctly points out the spur of the 
Balasore Neelghiris at Clioramon, as the dividing line between the 
heavy storm at Pooree and the breeze at Balasore, Choramon being 
about 100 miles N. W. of Pooree and 60 N. W. of Cuttack, with the 
great valley of the Mahan uddee river between them ; and vallies seem 
certainly to influence in various ways the tracks of storms. 

We have next to attend to the reports from the various stations 
to the Northward and Westward of Purulia; viz. Gya, Patna, Pus- 
sewa and Allahabad, at which it is clear, that they had parts of, and 
at Patna the centre of a rotatory storm passing on the 6th and 7th. 
The first question which naturally occurs is again the same which 
we have already discussed, ** Was this the same storm as that at 
Pooree or a different one ? 1 find it difficult to pronounce whether it 
was or was not, from the absence of documents by which it might be 
traced between Pooree and Gya. At Purulia indeed, there was ccr- 
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tainly as we have teen a storm, and this apparently part of a rotatory 
one, and possibly that of Pooree, if it travelled 19 miles an hour. We 
have, as before said, no other intervenin;^ documents, so we are com. 
pel led to suppose either that the Pooree storm was, as clearly shewn in 
the case of the Calcutta storm of June,* lifted up by the ranges of hills, 
and did not descend again till it reached Puruliaand Gya ; or else it was 
a new storm, perhaps generated about Purulia, and travelling North and 
North-’Westerly. I have so marked it on the chart, but merely for the 
sake of connection, and by no means as affirming what it was; for the 
Purulia gale might have been quite an independent one. Beginning 
then at Gya, it will be found, that this place bears about N. by W. 
from Pooree, distance 390 miles. Now the centre of the Pooree strom 
passed that place at 6 p. m. of the 2nd October, and the centre of the 
Gya storm we may take to have passed that station at 0 a. m. on the 
5th. From 6 p. m. of the 2nd to 6 a. m. of the .5th are 60 hours, 
which for a distance of 390 miles, gives 6.5 miles an hour, while the 
rate of the Pooree storm wo find to h?j.ve been 86 miles per hour at 
sea, and 19 miles on shore, which is a second retardation of rate so 


far beyond what we have hitherto seen, that it is much in favour of its 
being an independent storm. The track from Pooree to Gya it may 
be remarked, is however, analogous to those of the Calcutta storms of 
June 1642. Leaving out the strong S. Easterly breeze experienced 
by Mr. Peacock on the Bhagiretty, as, at most, a distant effect of some 
of these storms, we may commence on the 5th October, where we 


find that 

J From 6 a. m. gale from S. E., fu- 
rious at midnight, and lasting till 8 
( A. M. on the 6ih. 

A* PofTin J Falling Barometer, rain and increas- 

^ I East till midnight. 

“ - - - Barometer sunk 0.25 from the 3rd 


At Piissewa, latitude 2.5® 
4P. longitude 83®03' distant 
about 168' N. W. by W. of 
Gya, 


At Allahabad, latitude 25® 
27', longitude 81* 50' E. 


I instant, p m. high wind East and N. 

) E. increasing to gale, with violent gusts 
at North by daylight of 6ih. 

/ By 8 F. M. on 4ih, strong gusts and 
\ showers had increased to a gale East 
< and E. N. E. At 8 a. m. 5th very 
i strong, moderating and increasing again 
V at midnight to a strong gale. 


See Seventh Memoir, Jour. As. Soc. Vol. xi, p. 1089. 
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Agra, 


S Unusual winds from the Eastward 
\ and SImpiesometer falling. 


On thk 6th October. 


At Gya, 


At Patna, 


At Pussewa, 


At Allahabad, 


I At 8 A. Af. S. E. gale veering* to 
-J S. W. and blowing till noon, when it 
( moderated. 

From midnight furious gale, blowing 
. down trees. Noon Barometer had fallen 
J from 29.81 on the 4th to 29..')4, wind 
S shifted to South, time not marked. At 
'5 p. M. to the West, blowing furiously 
.till midnight. 

/ Gal« from North, violent gusts to 
\ Noon, when N. N. W. and Barometer 
/ beginning to rise, veering to N. W. and 
i finally to West; but only a strong 
f breeze by 3 p. m. 

I Gale continuing from East and E. 
J N. E. till daylight, when moderating 

I and veering to N. E. North, and 
finally West. 


Allowing for the numerous disturbing causes which inland storms 
meet with, and for the general nature of the observations, it will be 
found that the circles I have marked on the chart shew the variations 
which are described in the winds as the storm travelled up to the 
North and by East, (the first instance of a storm track, trending to 
the East of the meridian,) from the neighbourhood of Gya, and pass- 
ing not far from Patna and between it and Pussewa; though it might 
perhaps have been better placed about half way between both ? Jlut 
the word " shift,” used in Mr. Ravenshaw’s report from Patna, inclines 
me to believe, that the change was, if not a sudden, a very rapid one, 
whereas that at Pussewa was evidently a veering from North at 
7 A. M. to N. N. W. at Noon, and N. W. at 1 p. m. or 4 points in 6 
hours. Beyond Patna we have no farther trace of the storm. 

1 should thus be inclined to take this storm as quite a separate one. 
1 have already remarked on and discussed the rates of travelling of 
the various storms, and no farther observations occur to me, except to 
remark on the very high rates of travelling, which the Eliza's log and 


* “ Veering*' and not “ shifting ;** and the careful use of these words is important; 
for the sudden shift, particularly with an interval of calm, indicates the passage of the 
centra] portion of a gale ; the ** veering" that it has passed near the spot. 
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« 

Pooree report furnish us, which areas yet nemr.in ^he Eastern J9eaB, 
a,nd the rcAierkabie confirmation Of the fact of the dangerouS^Wes- 
terly feet of 3 or 4«miles per hdtir pyeyailing ‘at the Sand Heads, even 
when as in this case, the nearest Centre of the nearesi storm was at 

least 100 miles distant from the Light Vessels ! * ^ 

* 

P.S 1 obtain, just asi^this sheet goes to press, two more documents. 

The abstract of the log of the Ship Serinffapaiam, Capt« (lobertson, 
and the notes taken at Purulia, which Cap*!* Hannyngton Upd mislaid. 
The memorandum from the Seringapatam is as follows ; she was 
bound to Madras *— • 

U/ OctbheTy 1842. — Nautical Time 

Course and Distance | Lat. and Long Noon I Bar. Ther. 

S. S. W. 19“ 26' N. 86° 36' E 29 60 83* 

ft * ' 

Wind and weather variable S. W., N. W., and S. E , with thunder 
and rain. 

2nrf Oct -^S, S. W 'l80. f 17^ 39' ^84“ 32' \ 29*50 83“ 

N W. strong breeze throughout. 

This position it will be seen places the Seringapatam on nearly the 
same meridian as the Essex, but about 30 miles further to the North, 
ward at Noon on the 2nd, and about 15 miles nearl&r to the track of 
the centre of the Pooree hurricane, as I have laid it down. Her 
Barometer is accordingly lower, and she'had the N. W. breeze^ (it 
would have been n gale had she been a degree less advanced on her 
track,) a steady" one throughout, which is what ought to have occur- 
red with her. 

The following is the tabular statement of the storm at Purulia, as 
sent me by Capt. Hannyngton : — 





Meteorological Register liept at Purulia, during the Storm of the 2nd and 3rd of October , 1843, by Captain G. C. Aamstrokq, 

49/A Native Infantry. 
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J. Hanxy-ngton, Principal Assistant. 
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This document shews that, as 1 have supposed at p. 810, the Purulia 
storm, if it was any part of a circular one, was doubtless an indepen- 
d(mt one, both as regards those to the Southward and tp the N. W. 
of that station, the little change indicating that it was, if circular, 
passing on nearly an East and West track to the South of Purulia. 

H. P. 


Notes on a curious species of Tiger or Jaguar^ killed near the Snowy 
RangCy north of Darjeeling. Hy Lieut Ticki-xl, Bengal Native In • 
fantry, Assistant Agent to the Governor General^ S. W. Ft on tier. 

The animal from which these notes are taken was killed by a Bho> 
tia, near the Snowy Range, in the northerly part of Sikkim, and its 
skin subsequently purchased by a gentleman who obligingly lent it to 
me for the purpose of sketching. The want of a better model to copy 
from, has probably rendered my drawing, with regard to outline, faulty 
in many points. But careful measurements, protracted on a scale, may 
give a tolerable approximation to true proportions and general aspect, 
and the markings of the skin are faithfully delineated, as well as the 
color of the fur carefully described. 

Dimensions of the Skin. 

Feet. Inches. 

From nose to root of tail, . . . . 3 5 

Tail, .. •• • ... ..2 10^ 

Centre of back, between the shoulders to 

sole of fore- paw, ... «. ... 2 0^ 

From root of tail to sole of hind paw, . . 2 If 

„ nose to eye, . . . . . . 0 4^ 

„ * eye to ear, . . . . . . 0 5^ 

„ ear to between shoulders, .,0 8 

Of the breadths of various parts I take no measure, for they are in 
places shrunk, and in others pulled out during the operation of flaying. 
The head is narrow and nose somewhat elongated, the muzzle approach- 
ing the attenuated form in some of the smaller cats, leading into 
Viverrina.” Limbs and body bulky and low, and the tail very thick, 
long and furry. The hair on other parts is thick and soft, but shorter 
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of its innocuous habits, of its feeding almost entirely on birds, (caught 
in trees!) and ou the poultry of the villagers, and of its becoming 
readily and permanently tame after capture. 

The Lepchas here call the animal ** Pungmar,” and the Bhotias ** Zik 
their accounts are widely different to the above They describe it 
as an uncommonly fierce and wary animal, difficult to approach, and 
dangerous to attack, from its invariably turning on the assailant if 
wounded. It is a rarer animal than the ** Sejjiak” or Leopard ; but it 
is to be found in the vallies lying north of Darjeeling, in dense jungle, 
chiefly by the banks of rivers ; the Ranget, Roongnoo, &c. affecting low 
places in preference to mountain tops. It approaches the villages of 
the Bhotias and Lepchas sometimes, and kills goats, pigs, &c. ; of its 
predeliction for poultry, nothing is said by them ; and of its propen- 
sity to climb trees, I could gather nothing satisfactory. The Lepchas 
affirm that it has been seen on trees, but that it ascends them in play^ 
and not to seek food. Indeed the notion of such a large animal catching 
birds on trees, appears ridiculous. Altogether the accounts as re- 
ceived by me, of the Pungmar” tally more with the description (as to 
disposition) of Felis Nebulosus, the “ Rimau Maug” of the Sumatrans, 
as cursorily given in the work above referred to. 


M Stanislas Julien on the Study of the Chinese Language. Translated 
for the Journal of the Asiatic Society. By Henry Piddington, 
Suh^ Secretary , Asiatic Society. 

The Asiatic Society has just received from its author M. Stanislas Julien, a work 
entitled ** Exercises Pratiques tTAiialyse de Syntax et^de Lexigraphie Chinoise** 
of which the subject is a critical e.xainindtion of thirteen lines of a translation of 
a notice in the work of the Chinese traveller and author Hionen-tsang upon India, 
by M. Pauthior. 

In this translation, M. Stanislas Julien detects ninety-four faults in thirteen lines! 
and his criticism is approved by the first Chinese scholars of England, Germany 
and Russia. His work is dedicated to his friend, Mr. Morrison. 'With this controversy 
we have nothing further to do than that it may serve to put us a little on our guard as 
to what some Chinese translations may be;* but the introduction to M. Julien’s 
paper is so remarkable, as containing the opinions of a first rate Chinese scholar and a 

* As for instance, some wiiich were copied from the Canton Register into the Calcutta papers 
about a year or more ago, in which, in a single proclamation, half a dozen common Koglish, and 
I believe some Latin quotations were inserted, and Uiis we were gravely told, was a translation 
from a Chinese State Paper.— H. P. 
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man of letters, highly distinguished in other walks, on the study of the Chinese 
language, that 1 have thought it well worth translation ; since at the present time, 
nothing which can encourage or facilitate the study of this language is indifferent 
to us, independent of its high interest in a mere philological point of view. This in- 
troduction 1 lind, also appeared with his iirst controversial paper in the Journal 
AsiatiquCf for May 1841, but it is reprinted witli the present pamphlet. 

The time is now happily far distant since it was generally 
believed in Europe, that the study of the Chinese language required, 
even in China, the whole life of a man of letters. M. Remusat 
has greatly contributed by his works and his teaching to destroy 
this prejudice, and if some men of learning yet give credit to it, 
it is because they have not taken the trouble to examine the question. 
This opinion would indeed be well-founded, if to apeak, read, and write 
Chinese it were necessary to learn the forty-two thousand characters, 
which compose the great Dictionary, published in thirty- two octavo 
volumes by the emperor Khang-hi ; for certainly not a single Chinese 
nuin of letters would be found capable of such a prodigious effort of me- 
*mory. But it is as useless for a Chinese,.. or a European to know, and 
to be able to write all the characters of the Khangi-hi-toen-tieuy 
(Khang-hi’s Dictionary,) as for a foreigner studying our language to be 
acquainted with all the words of the French Dictionary of Boiste, 
which in mere words is three limes as rich. Supposing that the most 
complete of our Dictionaries contains, as is said, a hundred and 
twenty-four thousand words, we may say without fear of contradiction, 
that a foreigner who knows only three or four thousand, would be able 
to read the majority of French authors. More than a hundred thou- 
sand words, or terms, are relative to sciences, arts and trades, and which 
seldom occur in literary works. When the reader meets with them, he 
looks for them in a good Dictionary, and continues his reading without 
fancying that he does not understand French because he is unacquaint- 
ed with some choice scientific or technological terms. 

The case is exactly the same with the Chinese Dictionaries. The 
Emperor Khang-hi's would be reduced from forty-two thousand to six 
or eight thousand words,* if we were to subtract from it about ten 
thousand variations of ancient and obsolete characters, of names of men, 
of places, of mountains, and of rivers, and of the terms belonging to 
sciences and arLf 

* Several with nn meaning, Marshnian's Introductory Remarks, p. 31. 

t 1900 characters form the materials of the language, Murshman, p. 37. 
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Under the Han dynasty, says the author of the Vocabulary of the 
Kings, candidates for the offices of historians of the empire were 
required to know at least nine thousand diiTerent characters. Now, as 
the complete annals of any epoclfmust comprise, in methodical order, 
almost every subject of literature and science, it would appear from this 
alone, that the number of characters which the most learned men were 
required to know, differs prodigiously from that which many persons 
in Europe suppose necessary for the lowest literary grades. 

We may indeed suppose, that these last hardly require more than 
five or six thoiftand words to speak, read, and write Chinese. In 
fact, the four classic books do not contain more than two thousand 
and four hundred characters ; but nevertheless, a person who has care- 
fully studied them, and who is at the same time master of the prin- 
ciples of Chinese syntax (construction,) can understand without assist- 
ance almost all books of history, geography, and philosophy. In China 
the candidates for the literary rank of Kiu-jin, (Licentiate,) are only 
required to have well studied the four classic books, and any one of 
the Kings (canonical books,) which they may choose. 

From what has been said, the study of the Chinese language does 
not require, as far as relates to the necessary words, more trouble than 
any foreign language; such as*German for instance, which is com- 
menced without any fear, and with a certainty of mastering it.* But 
the difficulty in the study of Chinese does not consist in the number of 
words. It is well known, that this language is a monosyllabic one, 
and that its words do not allow of inflexions indicating in substantives 
and adjectives genders, numbers and cases, and in verbs, times and 
persons. Moreover, the same word sometimes changes its value in 
changing its place, and becomes a substantive and adjective ; a passive 
active, or neuter verb or adverb. The word chew for example, may 
signify good (substantive,) good (adjective,) esteem good (approve,) 
and good adverbially taken ; when the mechanism of the Chinese 
language is understood this word is as explicit in its different positi- 
ons as the Latin words bonum, bonus, bonum judicare, benL 
The English language has some similarity to this. Certain sub- 
stantives by their position, and by the words which accompany 
them, become sometimes adjectives, verbs, and adverbs, without the 

* Sev also Marshman’s Introductory Remarks, p, 3. 
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least difficulty arising thercform to the reader or hearer. Thus the word 
cut^ is an adjective in “ a cut wig,” and a verb in ** to cut timber.” 

The word present (a gift) is an adjective in the present season,” 
and a verb in “ to presetU a man.”* 

The word head is an adjective in the head workman,” and a verb 
in ** to head the people.” 

In Chinese, the word cheou (head,) may become, according to 
circumstances, adjective or verb, or an adverb.f The English word 
pen^' is a verb in “ to (write,) a letter. 

The Chinese word pi (pencil) has the same scope ; if may signify, ac- 
cording to its position, *‘^pencili^ and “ to write with a pencil.” 

It follows then, t^t to understand Chinese, it is not sufficient to be 
acquainted with a great number of words. Although the nine thou- 
sand words formerly required to become one of the historians of 
the empire should be perfectly known by heart, this alone would 
not suffice to understand half a page of the easiest Chinese text. 

To be able to give to each word the value resulting from its position, 
and to catch the varying sense of the prepositions and particles, | 
which determine the reciprocal relation of words, the language must be 
studied systematically ; the student must have analysed, and I might 
say dissected, philosophically, the best translated works by the Missiona^ 
ries, or by the learned of Europe, who have taken them for guides, 
lie will then be able to distinguish with certainty, the positional values 
(valeurs de position,) upon which the knowledge of the Chinese 
language mostly depends. In this respect its difficulties are of a 
peculiar kind ; but not greater nor more numerous than those of other 
languages of the East or of Asia. We have seen many persons, 
who after some years of study and application, have been able to read, 
translate or analyse with all desirable exactitude, ancient or modern 
Chinese works relating to their studies. I may name M. Bazin, senior, 
who has given to the learned world a first volume of Chinese Dramas, 
completely translated in prose and verse, and who is now about 
to publish the complete translation of a celebrated Drama in twenty- 

* Our English readers will observe, that M. Julien has here forgotten the pronunciation which 
makes a different word of it. He probably allude here to the mere spelling, which to the eye of a 
Chinese, as to that of a child, makes it the same word as the substantive, 
t Examples from Marshman, p. 195. 

• t Marshman alludes to prepositive characters to mark the cases of nouns, and again, p. 994, 
“ every termination is supplied by position.” 
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four acts.* M. Theodore Pavie, who had studied Sanscrit and Chinese 
at the same time, acquired in a few years a remarkable knowledge of 
these two languages, and to him we owe a volume of Chinese Novels, 
not less distinguished by the elegance of their style, than by the fidelity 
of the translation; and M. Biot, junior, whose early studies and 
a solid knowledge of the Chinese language, have enabled him to 
examine, with much advantage to science, books written in the 
ancient dialect, and relative to the history, geography, statistics, or arts 
of China. The readers of the Journal Asiatique have often had occa- 
sion to appreciate the Memoirs with which he has enriched its pages. 
He is now preparing for the press the Alphabetic Concordance of the 
names of Chinese towns of the first, second, atyl third rank, which 
have been changed under different dynasties. This will reflect new 
honour on the author, and new light upon our knowledge. 1 nfight add 
to these names, those of M. Leon Pages, Advocate, who has just cop- 
eluded a French translation of the four classic books (Kings) with a 
running commentary, and of^his cousin, M. Edm4 Mechain, (grandson 
of the astronomer,) lost to science by an early death when Vice-Consul 
at Smyrna. M. Mechain had learnt Chinese when a law student, and 
only at his leisure hours, and yet in three years he was able to read with 
facility. Son of a Consul General, and pursuing that profession, he 
hoped to become one day French Consul in China, and that his know- 
ledge of the languages of the celestial empire might be of use to our 
commerce, our arts, and our literature. His name as a Chinese scholar 
would be still unknown, were it not that I have felt it a duty to men- 
tion here his zeal and his remarkable acquirements in Chinese. 

It is thus a well established fact, both from the examples which 
I have quoted, and from a sort of public notoriety, that in a few 
years a tolerable knowledge of Chinese may be acquired. But there 
is one indispensable condition^ which is to study with care the laws of 
construction, the fixed principles which determine the grammatical 
functions of the words an^ modify their value according to the place 
in which they stand in the sentence ; the value of the prepositions 
which are sometimes significative as in other languages, and sometimes 
lose their usual meanings, becoming purely phonetic marks of regimen, 

* This Drama, entitled “ Pi-Pa-ki, or the History of the Lute,” was published in IS-H, by 
Dupont. 
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as have I believe demonstrated in the dissertation at the close of 
my Sinico-Latin edition of the works of the Ciiinese philosopher 
Meng-tscu. If these rules, which are for Sinologists what those of 
inflexion are in other languages, and whicVi are their best guides 
in interpreting a passage, be neglected, the Chinese language may be 
studied for many years without ever acquiring the degree of know* 
ledge necessary to become a faithful translator.” 


Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 

(Monday Evening, thcAth September, 1813.; 

The regular monthly meeting of the Society was held at the rooms on 
Monday thd 4th September, at the usual hour. The Honorable the Pre* 
sideut in the chair. 

The following Members proposed at the August meeting were ballotted 
for, and declared duly elected. The usual communication was ordered to 
be made to them : — 

Major W. Anderson, C. IT. A.; F. Mount, Esq. M. D., B. M. S. ; and 
Capt. Stephen, B. N. I., A. D. C. to the Honorable the Deputy Governor. 

And the following new Member was proposed : — 

Hr. Sprenger, B. M. S. proposed by the Honorable Sir H. Seton, second- 
ed by Mr. H. Fiddington. 

The following list of Books, presented and purchased, was read : — 

Books, received for the Meeting if the Abiatic Society, on the 4ith Septenil/er, JB4S. 

The Oriental Christian Spectator, second series. Bombay, August 1843, vuli 
iv, No. 8. — Presented by the Editor. 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Hoyal* Asiatic Society. Bombay, Apri[ 
184.S, No. 5. — Presented by the Society. 

Journal Asiatique, 3me .serie, tome vix. .TuiJIetu October 1842. Nos, 7G a 78, 
Paris. — Presented by the Society. 

Jamieson’s Edinburgh ^lew Philosophical Journal, Edinburgh, 1843, vul. xxiv. 
No. 67. — Presented by the Author. 

Proceedings of the Geological Society of London, 1842, vol. iii, part ii. No. 9l« 
— Presented by the Society. 

Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of^biiadelphia, for August, Sep- 
tember and October 1842, Nos. 17, 18, and 19. — Erom the Academy, (two 
copies.) 

London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Philosophical Magazine and Journal of Science, 
third series, London, January 1843, vol, xxii. Nos. 141 and 142 . 

Transactions of the Royal Astronomical Society, London, 184^-43, vole, xii, xiii, 
^nd xiv. — Erom the Astronomical Society. 

5 P 
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hlurly Records in Equity. Calcutta, 1842.^Presentcd by the Ilon’ble Sir II. W. 
Seton. 

('alcndars of the Proceedings in Chancery in the reign of Queen Elizabeth* 
— Presented by the Jloii’ble Sir H. W. Seton. 

Rulletin de la Societe de Geograpbie, ^me serie, Paris 1842, tome zvii. 

Naturalist’s Library. — Ornithology, vol. xiv, Nectariniadsu, or Sun>Birds. Edin- 
burgh, 1843. — From the Booksellers. 

Pauthier, K^^ponse a PKxamen Critique, Paris, 184*. — Presented by the Author. 

Puuthier, Examen Mvthodique dcs faits qui coucernent Le Thian-Tchu ou 
L’Inde, Paris, 1840.— Presented by the Author. 

Pauthier. Vindiciaj Sitiica;. Dernier Repoiise a M. S. Julien, Paris 184*. — Pre- 
seuted by the Author. 

Bopp, Vergleiclicude Grammatik des Sanskrit, Zend, Griechischen, &c. &c. 
Berlin, 1842, Vierte Abtheilung. — Presented by the Author. 

The Secretary read the following Memoranda : — 

1. It has been suggested by several Members, and the Secretary begs now to men- 
tion it, that the works of reference belonging to the Library of Fort William, which 
as a temp()rary arrangement were made over to the Public Library, might more 
appropriately be deposited in that of the Society, and this with more advantage 
to the public in general, 

*. Government having requested a further supply of lifty copies of the Scinde 
Vocabulary, these have been sent from the copies placed for sale with the Book- 
sellers* The coiues for sale at Bombay have been sent to Messrs. Collett and Co. 

3 . It has been suggested to Government, that at the present time a reprint of 
Lieut. Leech’s Grammar and Praxis, iScc. of the Brahoce, Bcloochee and Punjabee 
languages, which forms about 61 pp. of the 7th vol. of tlie Journal would be 
most useful with reference to our new ac(|uisitioiis in the West of India. In conse- 
quence of this, a reprint has been sanctioned, and is now iu progress at Bishop’s 
College Press. 

With reference to the first of these Memoranda, it was ordered, that the Secretary 
he requested to inquire into and state to the Committee of Papers, Mdiat were the 
conditions under wdiich the works in question were deposited in the Public Library, 
and to frame thereupon an ajiplication for them in terms of his suggestion. 

The Secretary farther reminded the Society, that two works from Messrs. 
Ostell, i. c\ Cuvier’s Mammii'eres, and Swainson’s Illustrations, had remained 
for inspection, and that some Nos. of Smith’s Zoology of Southern Africa 
had also been sent for inspection by a private individual, who was desirous 
of disposing of them. Soift conversation took place, w'hen it was agreed 
upon, that the purchase of Cuvier should be farther considered, with re- 
ference to the possibility of obtaining a copy cheaper from Europe. The 
Honorable the President begged to be allowed to present to the Society, 
Swainson’s Illustrations, and Dr. Smith’s Zoology of Southern Africa in tes- 
timony of his high appreciation of the indefatigable labours of Mr. Blyth 
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in the Zoological Department, and his desire to assist and forward them. 
The best thanks of the Society were voted for this very liberal donation. 

The following note from the Librarian, addressed to the Secretary, was 
read : — 

To II. TonnENS, Esq, Secretary, Asiatic Suciet tf, 

Sin, — I have the honour to forward to you the enclosed note of J\Ir. J. Thomason’s, 
who desires me to bring to your notice, that some papers, published by the Itoyal 
Asiatic Society and the Bombay Branch Society are not in our Library. 

The papers alluded to, are contained in the Transactions of the Jl. A. S. and the 
Journal of the B. B. S., and with regard to these publications I beg to state, that w'e 
have received only the hrst three volumes of the Transactions of tin; R. A. S.,* and 
there arc only a few numbers of the above-mentioned Journal in our r.ibrary. 

' As these publications are most intimately connected witli the progress of Oriental 
learning, 1 beg leave to propose, that they should be procured for the Library. 

23rd August, 1843. Your most obedient servant, 

E. Hop.n. 

It was ordered, that the works alluded to be completed for the Library. 

Read the following letter, accompanying a valuable donation of rare 
Books by the Honorable Sir IL Seton, for w^ich the thanks of the Society 
were voted : — 

To the Secretary of the Asiatic Society, 

Sin, — As it appears by the Catalogue lately published, that the Library of the 
Society, among the works published by the Record Coinmission, does not contain 
the Calendars of the l^rocecdings in Chancery in the Reign of Kli/.abeth, I beg to 
present it with a copy of thorn, together with an unpublished Tract relating to 
their contents. T have the honor to be, Ac. 

Calcutta, t4ith August, 184S. If. W. Si'ton. 

Read the following letter from the Under-Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal, sanctioning an allowance of Co’s. Rupees 04 per mensem, for 
the expenses of the Museum of Economic Geology : — 

No. 842. 

Frotn Undersecretary to tJie Government q/' Bengal tv H. 'I’onnKNS, Bsq. Vice-President 
and Secretary, Asiatic Society, 

Sir, — W ith reference to the second paragraph of my letter, No. (>9l, of the 3rd 
instant, I am directed to inform you, that the llunorable the Deputy Governor of 
Bengal, with the concurrence of the Governnient of India, is pleased to sanction the 
monthly sum of Co’s. Rs. 64, for establiHliineiit and contingencies of the Museum of 
Economic Geology. 1 have the h®nor to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant. 

Fort Willtarn, Slst July 1843. A. To un bull, 

(Jvder-Seaelary to the Government of' Bengal. 

* The Transactions of the K, A. S. .w now imblislnnl in the form ol a Journal, which tlu* 
Library possesses. 
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Read the following extract of a letter from Dr. Wise, B. M. S. to the 
Sub-Secretary, dated Dundee, 29th June, 1843. 


T was hurried across Egypt in such a manner as prevented me from delivering the 
box of Books in person to Mohammud Alee, which the Asiatic Society, at your kind 
suggestion, charged me with. 1 sent it to the palace of Grand Cairo, and requested the 
British Consul and Clot Bey to see that it was delivered in a suitable manner. This 
1 am sure they did, and to my great regret it w'as all 1 could do, as the Padsha was 
in Upper Egypt when 1 was at Cairo. After all the preparations 1 had made, the 
steam boat was not able to land our party at Cosseir on account of tho weather, 
and 1 therefore came to England with the same mail 1 had come from India with. 

Read letter from M. Dclessert, returning thanks for the honor confer- 
red on him by his election at the August meeting. 

Read the following letter from Messrs. W. and H, Allen, the Society's 
Booksellers and Agents in Loudon : — 

Blniiy PiDDiNOTON, Esq. 

Sir,— W e have the pleasure to send you, as Secretary to the Asiatic Society, our 
account to this date. We enclose the particulars of : l6 : 4, against ihe 
Society for money paid, and books supplied by us. The account current anncxcil 
herewith gives credit for the publications of the Society sold during Iho year, which 
leaves a balance of 18 : 3, due to us. 

We have hitherto been instructed to keep the account for the sales of the Journal 
separately, and the enclosed statement for the sales amounts to ^32 : 1 2 : 0. 
'J’he two accounts shewn, together, leave a balance of ^*18 : 18: 9 in favor of the 
Society, and we leave you to determine the mode of settlement. We shall be most 
happy to honor your draft at 30 days' sight for either of the balances. If you draw 
for ^'32 : 17 : 0, then the Society will be indebted to us the balance of the account 
current. Wo have the honor to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient servants, 

London, SOth June, 1843 W H. Am.en and Co. 


Dr. Ihe Astatic Society Calcutta, in Account with William H. Allen and Co, Cii. 


3(Hh June 1843. — To paid sun- 
dry charges on ilooks re- 
ceived to forward, Ac. in- 
cluding ^21:0: 0 paid to 
tlie Oriental Fund, as pq| 
statement enclosed,,. 43 16 4 | 

X 43 16 4 [ 

To Balance 13 18 3 

Lo*\don, ZOlh June, 184.3 


30th .Fune 1842, — By Balance 

stated, ^ 1 14 9 

30th June 1843. — Account sales 

as per statement herewith, 28 3 4 

By Balance,.. IS 18 3 

X 43 16 4 

E. E 

W. n. Allen Co. 
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Index to Mahaliharata, 4 parts, ... 

Ditto, ... part. 4, 

Naishudha Chanta, 8vo. stitched, 

Kupi TaraiiKini, complete in 1 vol.l 
royal 4to. stitched, ... .../ 

Susruta, vol. 2, 8vo. ditto, 

Tibetan Dictionary, 4to. ditto. 
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Boarding 1 Copy of the Asi.’itic Rcsc.arches, vol. 16, 0 1 10 

Paid Entry Duty and Wharf charges on Index to Mahabha- 

rata, per Ellcnboroiigh, 2 5 0 

Paid Sundry, Advertising to tliis date, 2 17 0 

Commission 5 per Cent. ... 1 15 2 

6 19 0 

£28 3 4 

" Asiatic RescarcUos, vol. 19, pari 1, ^ 

Ditto, vol. 19, port 2, ( Sent to Royal Library, Berlin, per order of 

Ditto, vol. 20, part 1 , i Professor Wilson, July 3, 1842. 

Ditto, vol. 20, part 2,J 


Wm. II. Allen and Co. 
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Dm. Asiatic Society, Calcutta, to W. H. Allkn and Co. London. Cn. 

1»42. 

July 6, Per Owen GIcndowor.— Cuvier and Valenciennes, llisloiro des 

Pois-suns, tome l(j, 8vo, stitched and Plates, 421 to 455, ij 2 8 0 

Journal des Savants, May, ... ••• — 0 0 0 

Shipping Expellees, &c. ... ... *”^^^240 

,, 30, Per Aginoourt. — Journal Asiatlquc, 7 Nos. enclosed, ... ... 0 0 0 

Paid Duty on ditto, ... ... ... 0 2 (i 

Journal des Savants, June, ... ... ..*0 0 0 

8vo, Parcel received to forward from Royal Geographical Society,... 0 0 0 

8vo. Parcel ditto from Geographical Society, ... ... 0 0 0 

Shipping Expences, &c. ... ... ... 0 1 G 

0 4 0 

Aug, 31, Per Prince of Wales,-— Journal des Savants, July, ... 0 0 0 

Sv<j. Parcel received from Society of Arts enclosed, ... 0 0 0 

Shipjiing Expellees, &;c. ... ... ... 0 10 

0 I 0 

Sept. 30, Per W'indsor. — Journal des Savants, August, ... 0 0 0 

Kvo. I'urccl received from Paris, and iiaid duty on the same, ... 0 4 (i 

Shipping Expeuces, &c. ... ... Old 

0 (J 0 

Nov. iO, Per Zenuhia. — Journal des Savants, September, ... 0 0 0 

Royal Mvo. Parcel recc'ivcd to forward from Oriental Translation Pd. o o 0 
8vo. Parcel f^rom (ieological Society, ... ... 0 0 0 

Shipping Exiicnces, &c. ... ... 0 8 0 

0 2 0 

Dec. 23, Per Stag. — Journal des Savants, October, ... 0 0 0 

Niebuhr’s History of Roiuo, vol. .*1, 8vo. calf gilt, ... ... 12 0 

8vo. Pamphlet Irom Geological Society enclosed, ... ... () 0 0 

Antiqiiitutes Amcricaiia', 1837, C. C. Rafcr, imp. 4to. bound, 0 0 0 

Shipping Kxpenccii, Ktc. ... ... ... U 3 0 

1843. 1 0 

Jail. 25, Per Carnatic. — Received to forward, 

Rulletin de la Societc Geographic, vol. 17, 8vo. ... ... 0 0 0 

Paid Duty on the same, .... 0 1 0 

8vo. Parcel received from Paris, ... ... 0 0 0 

Paid Duty on ditto, .... ... ... 0 S o 

8vo. Pamphlet from Geological Society, ... ... u 0 0 

Jameson's Journal, No. 07, ... 0 » 0 

Hopp, VergU'ichemlc Graminatik, 4to. stitched, ... 0 0 0 

Paid Duty on ditto, ... ... ... 0 1 G 

Shipping Expenccs, &c ... ... ... 0 8 U 

0 7 G 

Mar. 2.3, Per Patriot Queen. — Journal des Savants, November and December 

1842, and J.'inuary 1813, ... ... 0 0 0 

Paid Subsoriptinii on Journal des Savants, .Tanuary to Dec. 184.3, ... 2 18 0 
Received to forward, Julien Simple Expose, &c. 8vu. .stitched, ... 0 0 0 
Received to forward. 

Paid Duty on .lulicn Simple Expos6, &e. 8vo. stitched, ... 0 1 f» 

'J'assy, Chapitre Inconnu du Coran, 8vo. stitcticd, ... 0 0 0 

Shipping JCxpenecs, See. ... ... ... 0 4 0 

.3 ;; G 

May IS, Per Seringapatam.— J. E. Gray, Si>icolcgia Zoologica, part 1, royal 

4to. stitclied, ... ... ... 0 7 0 

Leach’s Zoological Miscellany, colored, 3 vols. Royal 8vo. cloth, 

lettered, ... .. ... 4 I'J 0 

G. R. Gray’.<i List of the Genera of Rirds with their Synonymub, 2ncl 

Edition, Svo. cloth, ... ... ... 0 0 0 

Ribiiothcque de M. Silvestre de Sacy, Uv 1, Svo. stitched, and dc 

Delhi a Bomb.iy, par Robert!), and paid Duty on ditto, ... 0 2 G 

Journal Asi.vtuiue, January .ind February, and paid Duty ou ditto, O 1 0 

Transaetionh of the Geological Society, vol. G, part 2, 4to. blitelied,. 0 0 0 
Journal ties Sav.ints, February and March, ... ... 0 0 0 

Report of the British Association for 1842, 8vo. bound, ... 0 0 0 

Edinburgh Philosopbical Journal, No. G8, ... ... 0 0 Q 

Philosophical Magazine, April and May, ... ... 0 0 0 

Two Royal Svo. Packets Irom the London Electrical Society, ... 0 0 0 

Saadi, liar Garcin dc Tussy, 8vo. stitched, ... ... 0 0 0 

Shipping Exiiencci), k,c. ... ... ... 0 12 0 

0 4 6 

Paid Subscription to Uafer’s Antiquitates Americana;, 1837, Ito. 

bound, sent per " Stag,” 23(1 December 1842, 3 0 0 

Paid Subscription to Oriental Fund, for 1842 and 1843, two years, 21 0 0 

June 12, Sundries per E.sscx. — As pet Invoice stated, ... 4 j/j q 

„ 30, Sundry Postages to this date, ... 1 5 jq 


'Wm. H. Ai.LEN anu Co. 
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And the followings draft of reply to them was also read and approved of : — 

Messrs. W. H. Alt^en and Co., Ijondon. 

Dear Sirs, — By the July mail, 1 have the pleasure to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letters of the 17th and SOth June last, to the address of Mr. Fiddington. 

1 note that the Marhie Bust of the late James Prinsep, Esq. sent to you by Pro- 
fessor Wilson, to be forwarded to the Society has been shipped per ship ** Essex;** 
on the arrival of the vessel, the Bust will be landed per bill of lading you forward. 

The several statements of accounts forwarded with your letter of the 30th June 
last, have been found correct and in order ; and although the Society is not disposed 
at present to disturb the account current closed to the SOth June 1843, by a balance 
against the Society of ^£l3 : 8 : 3 ; yet I am desired to say, that it is susceptible of 
readjustment with reference to my letter of the 16th February,* as regards the cost 
and charges of ^18 : 10: 0, for a copy of ^rrowsmith*s Map of India, forwarded 
by you per ship “ IWsian,** which has been rejected by the Society as incomplete, 
and in consequence useless for the purpose for which the Map was commissioned 
from England. You have been already advised, that the Map has been made over 
to Messrs. Thacker and Co., to be disposed of on your account. 

The property in the Journal from No. 133, is now vested in the Society ; but you 
will continue to keep its sale account separate as heretofore, furnishing as usual, your 
Account Current distinct from that* of the Society’s other transactions with you ; my 
interest, however ceases from No. 132, and you wdll therefore render up to that 
number a separate account to mo. 

The sum of ^32 : 17 ; 0, being for sale proceeds of the Journal up to No. 128, 
transferred to the Society’s general Account Current with you, has been adjusted 
here at the exchange of l.s« lid. per Kupee in Co's lls. 342 : 12 : 6, the rate of ex- 
change, London on Calcutta, ruling on the 30th June. 1 am dear Sirs, 

Your faithfully, 

Asiatic Society's Rooms, CalcuUa, il. Torrens, 

5/A September, 1843. Vice President and Secy, As. Socy. 

Read the following letter from the Secretary to the Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society : — 

7\) the Secretary to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 

Sin, — By desire of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, I beg to 
enclose bill of lading of a case of Geological Specimens addressed to ** Curators 
of the Museum of Economic Geology of India,” shipped on board the ** Fazal 
Ruhany,** Gapt. Stewart. I shall forward a list of the Specimens, together with 
such remarks as may be required, with the duplicate of the bill of lading. Freight 
has been paid here. I have the honor to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

Bombay, Asiatic Society's Rooms, John G. Malcolmson, 

bth August, 1843. Secretary B. B. R. A. S. 


^ Not yet dispatched with reference to tliis paragraph. 
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The Curator stated that the box would be landed in the course of the 
following day. 

Read the following extract of a letter from Professor Wilson to the 
Sub-Secretary, dated 5th May, and brought out by Dr. Sprenger, who 
being present, was introduced to the Society by the Honorable the Pre- 
sident ; — 

To H. Pi DD i NOTON, Esq., Secretary ^ Asiatic Society, 

Dkar Sir, — I have requested Dr. Sprenger, who comes out in the Company’s 
Medical Service, to take charge of the following Books for the Society ; — 

Sama Veda, Text. 

Ditto, Translation. 

Megha Duta, new edition. 

Selections from the Mahabharata. 

The two former I send on hehulf of the Oiienliil 'IVxL Society, ainl the Oricula 
'J’ranshiLioii Fund Committee — the two last upon my own. N'ours inily, 

ISast India House, M May, 1843. 11. 11. Wilson. 

Head the following from Prince Ghaulam Mahommed, accompanying a 
clay bust made by a native artist : — 

E. Bi.ytii, Esq. Curator, AsiaUc Society, ^t. 

Sin, — I beg you will present to the Society, with my best respects, the accom- 
panying Bust of their late President, the Honorable II. T. Priiiaep, I'.uq. as a small 
token of my esteem of the public worth of the individual whom it represents, and 1 
tru.st the Society will do me the honor of accepting it iw the offering of their most 
sincere well-wisher. I remain. Sir, 

Russapuglah, ‘^rd August, 1843. Your obedient servant, 

(xHUALAM MotllJM£ 0 , PkINCK. 

Read the following letter from the Secretary to the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society of India : — 

H. Torrens, Esq. Secretary, Asiatic Society, 

Drar Sir, — A s I believe, under the present system of publication, there is no 
objection to an interchange of the Journal of die Asiatic Society with those of other 
bodies, 1 beg on behalf of the Committee of Papers to state, that the Agricul- 
tural Society will be happy to exchange Journals with your Society. 'Hie inter- 
change can commence with the Journals of the respective Societies from the begin- 
ning of the current year, should this proposal be acceded to. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Your’s faithfully, 

Agricultural Society's Room, Jamks LIumk, ^ 

Town Hall, August 17, 1843. Honorary Secretary. 

5 q 
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The proposed exchange was agreed upon. 

Read the following extract of a letter from Dr. Spilsbury to the Sub- 
Secretary, relative to the Mammoth Head brought down by Lieutenant 
Hickey : — 

My nEAii Sia,— I really have been quite horrified at the announcement in the 
Journal, (No. 136, or 60 N. S.) received last night of the Head from your zealous con- 
Irihuior, The history of that Head is as follows, and the Society at present havo no 
more right to it than I have. It was exhumed at Brimhan Ghat, by the late 
Capt. M. Smith, then in charge of the Saugor district, (vide Journal, vol. viii. 
for 18S9, p. 961 and its foot note.) He carried it to Saugor where 1 saw it, and 
where he gave it to me ; 1 then gave it to Cautley (for comparison, as 1 had sent a 
very large one previously to the Society,) and oiFerod to convey it to Agra, which I 
did, and here all trace was lost for a long time. I could get no answer about it from 
Dr. Woodbum, the Garrison Surgeon, and it must have lain two years in his com- 
pound, not at Kamptee as you state. When II. with his Corps went from Saugor 
to Agra, I requested him to make enquiries, and let me know, which he did, stating, 
that it was all safe in W’s. compound, of which I informed Cautley, who requested 
me when opportunity olfered to s(Mid it to Calcutta, care of Cantor and Co. When 
11. was leaving Agra for Barrack pore., he asked me if he should take this Head 
in his boat, and which 1 gladly availed myself. About this time Cantor’s house fail- 
ed, and there was therefor'’ no use in sending it to them, and it remained with 
11. pending Cautley *s hookiim. 1 shall write to Cautley to-morrow, and sec what 
he says. I hope you duly received my remittance of 20th ultimo. 

Benares, l5Ui August, 1843. 

Read the following extract of Letter from Lieutenant Hutton : — 

My UEAn SiK, — I have the pleasure to .innouncc the dispatch per Ban{{hy to your address, of a 
small packet containing specimens for aniilysis of the wax or wax-like substance deposited on the 
leaves of a tree growing above Ilajpore, by the Inrvm or “ Flata limbata," an insect closely allied 
to F. Nigriconiis, a figure of which you will find in Donovan’s Insects of China. The Kpecimens 
1^ wax I should feci obliged by your analysing, and adding the results in a note to my remarks. 
There arc likewise two specimens of the perfect insect in a little box which can be added to the 
Society's Museum after inspection. Can you tell mo whether the Society possess any specimens of 
ores and minerals which they would exchange for any duplicates I may have of Minerals, &c. ftom 
Afghanistan and parts of India ? Also, whether they have any duplicate insects for excliange 7 All 
of course in good condition. I wish much 1 could furnish you with the localities from which your 
Himalayan* collection sent down by me, was presented ; but my memoranda were destroyed 
during my absence in Afghanistan, and 1 cannot tell what you have received. Could you tell me 
what you had received together with tlic numbering of the specimens, I might perhaps tell, from 
my geological report and the aid of my own s]iecimens, where yours ore from. 

I will in a day or two remit you the amount of my subscription, which is duo for two or three 
quarters, 1 fancy. Yours very truly, 

J. Hutton, 

M.Jl.S. 


M msonree, 'iSrt/ // * /, 1 8 1 3 
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Head an application from L. Wray, £sq. requesting the Society's patron- 
age of a work now publishing by him, under the title of The Sugar 
Planter’s Companion." It was considered by most of the members that this 
subject was so peculiarly within the province of the Agricultural Society’s 
pursuits, that it might be better left wholly to that body. 

Read the following letter from Captain Tickell to the Secretary 

My dear Torrens,— I have the pleasure to send you a sketch of a curious kind of Tiger, made 
from a skin obligingly lent me by Lieutenant Biddulph, one of the residents here. 'J'he sketch and 
notes thereon I should wish to have published in the Journal, if they be thought worthy. And 
when they are done witli I beg they may be returned to me, for I have no copy by me for iny 
own collection. 1 hope this can bo managed without trouble. S. 11. Tickell. 

Darjeeling^ Mth Augusl^ 1843. 

P.S.— When opportunity offers, 1 wish you would express my apologies to Mr. Piddingtoii for 
my not having answered liis note, about the skulls of the different tribes in my part of India, [t 
reached me but an hour or two before 1 started for Darjeeling, and what with sickness and travelling, 
I have had no opportunity for replying to him. f doubt whether skulls could be procured in 
Singbhoom, as they arc there exceedingly jealous about their dead, and burn the bodies to ashes* 
bones and all. 

A lithographic proof of the drawing, which had been already prepared 
for the Journal, was exhibited, and as the work of a native artist, its ex- 
treme fidelity was much admired. 

Read the following extract of Letter from Dr. Campbell, Resident at 
Darjeeling. 

il. PiDDiNOTON, Esu. Secretary, Asiatic Society, 

1 have sent you by to-day’s Banghy, specimens*^ of the Rock Salt of Eastern Thibet, which is 
brought here for sale by tlio Thibetans through the passes in the snowy range leading into Sikini. 

I may forward a note of particulars regarding this article at sonic future time. When purified by 
solution for rccrystallisation, it is snowy white, and far superior fur the tabic to the Indian salt. 
The price here at present is 5 suers jier rupee. Vours truly, 

Darjeeling, 7lh A ugusl, 184S. A. Camthell. 

Read the following Letter from Capt. llanuiugtoti, addressed to the Sub- 
Secretary : — 

H. PiDDiNGTON, Esq., Secretary to the Asiatic Society, 

My dear Sir, — In the Journal of the Asiatic Society, No. 65, for May 1837, 
there is an article by Mr. II. T. Prinsep, on the mortality among members of the 
Civil Service. The table prepared by him, is from its extreme accuracy very valu- 
able ; but it would be still more so if brought up to the present time according to the 
metliod be has pointed out. It is indeed probable, that tlie register basllieeii kept 
up, but 1 do not know by whom, or where to ap{dy for information respecting it. 

1 therefore take the liberty to ask your aid in procuring it. 1 am prosecuting 
some inquiries of this nature, and the results if worth any thing, would be much at 


* No. 1. The red coloured salt. 

„ 2. The white crystals found in the former in the proportion oi a per cent. 
,, 3. Bits of minerals found in the salt. 
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your Bervice for publication in the Jounu|). If tlie Table can be obtained, I would 
put it into such form as would render it available for determining the expectation 
of life, and the values of annuities. 

Knowing your zeal in these matters, I need not apologize for the trouble I am 
giving you. Yours very faithfully, 

Purulia, 21se August^ 1843. J. Hanningtom. 

The Sub-Secretary stated, that he had already addressed Mr. Charles 
Prinsep, who had pointed out various sources of probable information ; 
others were suggested by the meeting, and amongst them the Honorable 
the President mentioned the information procured, and printed by a Com- 
mittee of which Major Henderson was Secretary, and himself a member, 
of which the object was to found a Life Assurance Society for the benefit 
of the Civil Service, which had been printed in the Transactions. 

Read the following Letter from 13. 11. Hodgson, Ksq. Resident at Kath- 
mandoo, accompanying a Catalogue of Nepal Birds, &c. : — 


My dear Sir, — I liopc you have before tliis got my six boxes of specimens sent by Steamer, 
care of Messrs. CLarrier and Co. Patna, also the tin box sent by Dak a few days ago. 

The enclosed exhibits the whole arranged in the modern genera, and is by far the vastest Cata- 
logue yet produced of Indian Birds. I wish Mr, Blyth to compare it witli the specimens and tlien to 
publish it; after which the whole o( the specimens and catalogues are to be sent home by ray Agents, 
Colvin and Co., addressed to B. Hodgson, Ksti. Longport, Canterbury. 1 liavc corrected the 
catalogue so far as 1 mivo time, and deem it suiTicicntly correct now to appear, but wish Mr. Blyth*s 
prior revision. Yours very truly, 

Nepal j SSnd AuyuaU 1843. D. H. Hodgson. 

Read the following Letter and enclosed Reports from Capt. D. Williams, 
Assistant Commissioner at Arracan : — 

My dear Sir, — The Soogree, or Head Revenue Officer on the island of ** lleguing’' 
or Flat Island** has just made a report, of which the enclosed is a translation, that 
on the *2Gth, 27th, 28th and 29th of last mouth, a Volcano broke out in the sea a little 
distance South of ** False Island,*’ and a new island was formed. 

On reference to a chart of Arracan, you will see that *' False Island** is East of 

Flat Island,” and the latter is South of ** Round Island,** whence I obtained the 
copper ore 1 lately sent to the Asiatic Society ; the group is situated on the S. E. shore 
of the island of Chedooba. I consider the subject of sufficient interest to report on to the 
Society, especially as regards its vicinity to the island where the copper ore was found. 

Your’s truly, 

Ramree, August 9, 1843. D. Williams. 

1*.S. — I have sent for specimens of the soil of the new formation. 

Translation oj a Report from Mungtee of Regwain. 

Mungleo, an inhabitant of the Fiirgiinnali of Kogwain, represents that on the south 
of the isldiid of Joyghoya-cen, which is situated within his jurisdiction, there arose at a 
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distance of about thirty bamboos a new island, where from the 19th to the !2*2d Wach- 
loo,* of the Mugrhcc year 1*205, there appeared of a sudden a tire (supernatural lire.) 
Considering this as a subject of importance, the petitioner brings the same to the notice 
of Hozoor. 


ijy^ \j^ 

^ t«i3L« ixj 

(i_Xt<o |,<>^ o*«I<i 

24jL. ^ 

It was proposed and carried unanimously, that the Secretary be request- 
ed to draw up for the approval of the Society, a representation to Go- 
vernment, setting forth the great scientific and other advantages which 
might be derived, were a qualified person deputed to examine and report 
upon the singular and highly interesting phenomena adverted to in Capt. 
Williams’ communication ; inasmuch as some account of the Volcano 
would he most eagerly looked for by the scientific world at home, and its 
proximity to us would render neglect on the part of the Society most 
inexcusable, and indeed disgraceful. 

The Curator Museum Economic Geology and of the Geological and 
Mineralogical Department, stated, that ill health for the last month had 
prevented his drawing up his report; but he begged to read part of it, 
being a report on a reference from Government relative to a newly dis- 
covered Sulphur bed, at Kurachee in Scinde, as follows :— 

No. 3*2 of 1843. 

From Captain J. I'reedy, Collector and Magistrate^ KurracheCt to Captain C. J. 

Brown, Cmnmissioner in Scinde, Hyderabad- 

Slit,— I have the honor to report for your information, that 1 have discovered an ap- 
parently extensive bed or mine of Sulphur in the vicinity of Ghizree Bundur. Mv 


* A certain Mughec month. 
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attention was first drawn to the spot by tl^e native agent, Nao Mull, who pointed out to 
me on the surface of the ground a considerable quantity of sulphureous matter, which 
on lire being applied, immediately ignited. I have since had the upper surface of the 
earth removed in one or two places, and have by this day’s post transmitted a small 
specimen of the Sulphur found within about a foot of the surface. As the mine is 
within two hundred yards of the Ghizree Creek, the Sulphur can be transported by 
water at a very little expence, and should it prove as productive as 1 have reason to 
expect, it will be a most valuable discovery. A great quantity of Nitre is apparent 
cm the surface of the ground near the Sulphur mine, and this also might be turned to 
account. 1 have, &c. 

Kurrachee Collector's Office, (Signed) J. Prbedy, Capt. 

*lUt Junct 1843. Collr. and Mayt. Kurrachee. 

(True Copy,) 

(Signed) C. J. Buown, 

Commissioner in Scinde. 

To II. Tourens, Esq., Secretary, Asiatic Society, 

Sir,— In reply to a reforonco to the Museum of Economic Geology from Mr. Secretary Tlioiiia- ^ 
bon, accompanying a small bpeuiineii of Sulphur sent from Kuracliee, by Captain J. Preedy, 1 have 
the honor to Report as follows: — 

1. The specimen in question was unfortunately so very minute in quantity, that nothing but 
approximate notions of the real value of the mineral can be formed. The whole weight did not 
much exceed 20 grains, of which 10 grains were ttikcn for experiment. 

2. Heated in a porcelain capsule, the 10 grains left a residuum of 4 of a fine dark coloured 
carljonucoous''looking ash. 

3. It was not worth while to examine this small residuum, since if it contains any tiling of value, 
which is but barely probable, we shall better be able to ascertain it when we obtain larger supplies 
of the mineral. 

4. Aiiproximutely, then wc may sny, that the specimen contains about six-tenths, or CO per cent, 
of sulphur, probably of tolerable purity, though a larger quantity will be required to decide upon 
this point, as also if the residuum contains any tiling worth looking after. I solicit the attention of 
Captain Preedy, to whom I presume a copy of this Report will be sent, to the foUowing remarks 
.and suggestions. 

5. 1 assume from his account tliat there is plenty of it, and thus do not advert to tlie quantity of 
the mineral. 

A. Tlic question as to the value of sulphur, depends mainly on its purity. The common sul- 
phurs, manufactured or produced from copper or iron pyrites, are all contaminated by impurities, 
such as arsenic, selenium, and the like, which render them wliolly useless in many branches of tlio 
arts, and the high value of tlie pure Sicilian sulphur, about which it will be remembered we were 
two years ago on the point of going to war, depends on its purity. The deposits from which these 
are procured arc like this which I suppose ours to be, i. e, alluvial, and liavc no known and direct 
connection with volcanic action. 

R. Your bcMs or layer of sulphur may be some pure and some impure. Wo should bo glad to 
be furnished with at least half a pound of each sort as far us you cau penetrate, with some of the 
earthy matrix in which it lies. Specimens of the minerals (as gypsum, &c.) found with it, and spe- 
ciniciis of the intervening beds, if there arc any such. Also of the nitrous efflorescence on the sur- 
face. 

C. If you can also oblige us with accounts of the surrounding rocks or soil with specimens, it 
will add much to the value of the information. In short, a good account of the sulphur field or 
ground, with s))ccimcns, is a great desideratum. 
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D. You may in tho mean time cstabliali a little sulphur manufactory with only a few common 
earthenware pots and water spouts, os follows * 

Prepare a common water jar by coating it over outside with a little wet mud, to which a small 
quantity of lime and cow-dung has been added. 

Set this Jar sloping in an earthen furnace, with two earthen supports for it, the side to lean on 
the fh)nt wall and the mouth to be outside, tho dre to be put in at the back. Two inches of space 
at most, should be left to allow the Are to play a little round the belly of the jar, but remember 
that no great heat is required ; all that is wanted is to distil over the sulphur at a gentle heat; a 
strong heat will both bum it to waste, and by making it grey, lower its price. If your heat is well 
managed, you will get pure, bright, sulphur-yellow produee. Fill it with the mineral broken to 
Jumps not exceeding the size of a walnut. 

E. Over the top of the jar, put the head as shewn in the sketch which is only another earthen 
pot with on earthenware water s|>out Axed into It, the end of which is also Axed into a smaller 
jar in the bottom of which is a hole of about one inch in diameter. The spout should be supported 

by a forked stick. 

F. The jar is placed (supported by a bamboo frame,) over a tub of water ; the whole of the 
joints of the apparatus are to be kept tight by plastering mud and cow-dung, and winding a few 
strips of coarse clotli or gunny smeared with it about them. 

G. The whole arrangement is, it will bo seen, nearly that of the native distillers ; but the difler- 
-^ncc when at work is, that the head and pipe are allowed to remain warm, the object being to sub< 
-lime over the sulphur in vapour from the jar and condense it, when it Aows in a melted state 

through the hole at the bottom: os very little heat is required, -the Are place need not be moro 
than eight inches below tho belly of the jar. 

II. In the water a square wooden mould, of say six or eight inches c‘uhe, with sides tied ioffrthcr 
may be placed. As the melted sulphur Aows fh, it will All this and probably adhere, so as to form 
a cubic block which is a highly favorable shape for stowage. It should be remarked, that the roll' 
shaped sulphur is that of the common impure sulphurs, and tliis, if ours is pure, would spoil its sale 
(say at home 7) by giving it a bad look. If a mark of any kind be left in reltef on tho bottom of tlie 
mould-box, it will appear stamped on the block of sulphur. You may, if your sulphur runs Arocly, 
receive it into an iron or earthen pan with handles, and pour it at once into tlie mould which 
should be wetted. 

1 need not add in conclusion, that I have here described an apparatus of materials to be found 
all over India, and ns there arc potters in every town, tliey can in a few days make you more con- 
venient apparatus ; as for instance, a still-head with a pipe curving downwards. It is probable that 
the people, seeing a valuable product obtained so easily by means so quickly within their reach, will 
be happy to share the produce with Government, or rent the ground ; but it should not be forgotten, 
that after chemical purity, cleanliness is of Arst rate importance to the value of the drug. 1 shall 
be happy to hear of the progress of the experiment, and by the way I may say, that there are even 
simpler means of obtaining sulphur than tliis which I have given ; but judging from the minute 
sample sent, they would not give clean sulphur without care and management, so 1 do not trouble 
your with thorn. 

When you have succeeded in distilling sulphur well with one jar, you may make a double ap- 
paratus, by having two on opposite sides over the same Are, and end by having Avc or six in a row, 
as in Europe. Yours truly, , 

Museum, 2td August, 1843. H. Piddingtos. 

* A sketch was sent with this Report, but as it only represents the common Sooree^s apparatus, 
we have not thought it worth while to give a plate of it —Eos. 
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Tables of Comparative Philology y shewing specimens of the affinity of 
the Greeky Latin and English Languages, with the Sanskrity Per- 
sian, Russian y GaeliCy Welsh y lAthuaniany Germany Hebrew, and 
Anglo-Saxon. By the Rev. James Long. 

The following Comparative Tables of tae Indo-European languages 
are the result of much labour and research during the last four years. 
Having myself, when studying the German, Dutch, Italian, Spanish 
and Portuguese languages, experienced the advantages accruing from 
giving attention to the affiliation of languages as a guide to the ac- 
quisition of them, 1 hope the same principle may be of use in facilitat- 
ing among Europeans, a knowledge of the Sanskrit and Persian, and 
also that natives of India might with greater ease familiarise them- 
selves with the leading European languages. The Bengali and Hindi 
tongues, as drived chiefly from the Sanskrit, must have a number 
of words of common origin with the English, which is connected with 
the Indo-Germanic languages. Steam is now increasing the intercourse 
between nations very rapidly, and binding the whole human race 
together as members of one great family, but the diversity of Ian- 
guages is a mighty antagonistic power. Those tables have been 
compiled with the design of rendering philological studies more 
interesting, as well as more scientific^ and of smoothing the way to 
an acquaintance with different languages so necessary in the present 
day for religious, literary, and commercial purposes. 

The rules 1 have laid down for my guidance in selecting words 
for those Comparative Tables, are. 

No. 142. New Series, No. .58. 
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1. To insert no word except on the authority of standard Phi- 
lological works, as Bopp's Vergleichende Grammatik,” or Comparative 
Grammar of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, Sclavonian, Go- 
thic and German languages ; EichholT's Parallele des langues de 
I'Europe et de Tlnde;” “Vans Kennedy's Researches into the origin 
and aflinity of the principal languages of Europe and Asia;" “Pri- 
chard's Eastern origin of the Celtic nations and many other publi. 
cations. 

2. Those words are considered as cognate^ which are similar, or 
nearly similar in sound and meaning. Though sometimes the significa- 
tions be not precisely the same, yet the difierence is only such as 
might arise from a natural connection of ideas. Thus “ the Sanskrit 
kumay a lake, and icn^a, a wave ; stoina the head and oropa, the 
mouth; halamy an army, and war, are clearly identical terms." 
As no two nations ever had exactly the same alphabetical and gram-* 
matical systems, it is evident that words in passing from one into the 
other, must have undergone some change in their consonants and vowels. 
Sir W. Jones himself, who was a very cautious Etymologist, has ob- 
served : “ We know, a posteriori, that both Jitz and hijo, by the 
nature of two several dialects, are derived from films; that uncle 
comes from avus i and strar^ger from extra; that jour deducible, 
through the Italian, from dies ; and rossignol from luscinia** Ety- 
mological studies have been fixed on a firm basis by the Germans, and 
are conducted on ascertained principles. The great philological law 
by which modern Etymologists are guided, is, that no permutation of 
letters is allowed arbitrarily, it must be sanctioned by the usage and 
genius of the languages compared. Sir L Newton, by applying the 
principles of the inductive philosophy to the material world, disclosed 
the arcana of nature's laws. Cuvier acted on the same system in his 
researches into Comparative Anatomy ; and Bopp has succeeded equally 
well by grounding his rules for Comparative Philology on the broad basis 
of groups of languages. Who would suppose at first sight, i\\sX stranger 
is connected Etymologically with the Greek (x ; here is the inductive 
process; with cx, is cognate, then the Latin ex, extra, extraneus, the 
old French estrangeVy modernFrench stranger, and English stranger. 
The French eveque and English Bishop have not one letter the same, 
yet they are both acknowledged to be derived from the Greek tmtsKoiroQ. 
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3. I allow in the tables of those languages being cognate which 
have, in addition to an analogy in grammatical forms, a large number 
of original words expressive of the most natural and simple ideas, 
terms for family relations and the objects of visible nature, and verbal 
roots of the most frequent occurrence. This excludes all those words 
which commercial or literary intercourse might introduce. 

4. Words, which in their primary signification denoted the properties 
of objects of sense, are applied to express the analogous mental qualities. 
Thus the words, a sanguinary man and a man of sanguine temper- 
ament are both derived from sanguis, blood. They are sometimes 
restricted in meaning; thus rector in Latin signifies a ruler, but in 
England it is limited to a clergyman of a certain ofllcial dignity, and 
in Scotland to the head-master of a classical school. Corps in Latin, 
signifies the body, the English words derived from it are — corpse, a 
dead body ; corps — a body of soldiers ; — corporation, a municipal body. 
We use villain in the sense of a wicked person, formerly it meant only 
a villager. 

The languages of which 1 have given specimens for comparison in 
those tables belong to the Indo-European class, and have been spoken 
in a range of country extending from the Indian Ocean to the Atlantic, 
and from Ceylon to Iceland. The chief branches, are, 

1. The Persian, denoted by (P) ; its primitive form was the /end, 
the sacred language of the Magi, adopted by Zoroaster, and spoken by 
the ancient Persians ; the Pehlvi, a cognate tongue, was spoken by the 
Medes and Parthians. Persian is incorporated very largely into Urdu. 

2. The Hebrew, denoted by (H) ; the notion is now exploded that 
this was the parent language. Its cognates are Arabic, denoted by 
(A), Syriac, Chaldee and Phenician. 

3. The German^ denoted by (G) ; the Dutch bears a close affinity 
with German. 

4. The Gaelic, denoted by (Ga) ; it is cognate with the Erse or 

Irish. , 

5. The Welsh^ denoted by (W) 

6. The Cymraig, denoted by (C) ; it is cognate with the Welsh, 
Cornish, and Armoric, and belongs to the Celtic family. 

7. The Russian, denoted by (R) ; it differs little from the Sclavo. 

Ihiic, which is the ecclesiastical language of Russia. 

O 
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8. The Lithuanian^ denoted by (Li) ; it is of Sclavonian origin, 
and is still spoken in Courland and Lithuania. The ancient Prussian 
is a dialect of it. 

9. The Anglo-Saxon, denoted by (S) ; it was the ancient language 
of England^ and forms the basis of the English tongue. 

10. The Latin, denoted by (L); the French, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Italian, and part of the English language are derived from it. 

11. The French^ denoted by (F) ; on account of its general spread, 
language is mentioned here. 

12. The Gothic^ denoted by (Go). This language was in constant 
use for probably 1500 years, as the tongue of the rude and widely 
dispersed tribes that inhabited Thrace and Germany. 

13. The Arabic denoted by (A) ; few words are inserted, as many 
were the same as the Persian. 

14. The Greek y expressed by its own character. 

15. The English known by being printed in Italics. 

16. The Sanskrit* * 

No word is inserted in those tables which is not cognate with the 
Sanskrit, which is used as the common centre for all ; hence many words, 
which are cognate with the Sanskrit, but not with either the Latin, 
Greek or English, are omitted. The field is wide, every year will 
add to the discoveries and improvements made in the science of Com- 
parative Philology. The old system of etymological investigation, 
which limited the field of observation to one or two languages, is now 
abandoned. The discovery of the Sanskrit language has quite altered 
the mode and form of etymological researches. These tables collect 
in alphabetical order, (so as to facilitate reference,} what is scattered 
in many scarce and expensive works. I hope they may tend to 
make philological studies an exercise of the reasoning powers, and not 
a mere effort of memory. Comparative Philology might form a useful 
branch of study in seminaries of learning. It serves to produce a 
deep impression on the mind in favour of the great truth,— that man- 
kind were originally one. The figures appended to some words indi- 
cate the number of words of similar origin in the same language ; the 
third column gives the meaning of the Sanskrit. 


Calcutta y November 1 , 1843. 
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Quot, Kali, how many, Koaog, Li. koks, R. kak, quotient. 
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Que, Cha, and, Ka.. 
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Quinque, Panchan, five, tts^tttoc, R. piatyi, G. fiinfte. Go. fimfta. quinquen- 
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Succus^ Sechana, sprinklings G. saft^ R> sok^ F. sucs suck, L. sunkiu. 

Scando, Skand, 6^ jump, C. schiezzes Lt. skecziu. 

SuuSs Swa, hiSs G. sichs seins, Li, sawas, R. swois coc, suicide. 

Serpens, Sarpa, 28, creep, f/ottw, jP. serpent, serpent y W. sarf. 
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Wheel, Gola, circle, S. hweol, siXew, L. volvo. Go, walwia, G, walle, R. 
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On a new species of Cervus^ Cervus Dimorphk'. By B. U. 

Hodgson, Esq. Resident^ Kathmandoo, With a Plate. 

Iq January last, I procured from the Saul forest of the Morung, 
a ]^oung Stag rising , two years, having horns of an unique •character, 
and a stature and other attributes seeming to place him between the 
Axines and Rusans. 1 considered this- animal to belong to a new 
species, but, as he was young and had the horns imperfect, I deter- 
mined to wait awhile before noticing him to the Society. The 
animal since his arrival has lived and flourished** in my^stable. He is 
now nearly three, years old, and his horns are perfect ; hut his.pelage in 
course of moult or change. I will not not, however, longer defer 
giving you a summary description and sketch of what I apprehend to 
be an undescribed, though large and handsome species of Deer. This 
animal, like Cervus Wallichii, and Cervus Elaphoides vel Duvancellii, 
possesses a mixed ^character, so that 1 hesitate to class it with any 
known group at ^^resent, and shall merely indicate this attribute by 
assigning to it the trivial name of Dimorphe. My specimen has been 
reared in confinement: yet it approaches the Rusans in size*and 
stature, but retains in youth at least a good deal of the graceful 
Axine type. Its horns are small, owing to confinement perhaps, and it 
is possible that maturer age may develope more snags or antlers. At 
present there is but one on each beam, and it has a very forward 
jdirection, as in Elaphus and our Affinis, specj/ss to which the present 
one is also allied by its short tail and moderate suborbitar sinus. 

Cervus Dimorphe, Mihi, new. Deer with moderate pale smooth 
horns, Axine Jn the general style, but more bent in the middle of the 
beam, more divergent and possessed of only one basal antler, which is 
directed very forward ; small, or moderate, and vertical suborbital 
sinuses ; interdigital pores ; broad spreading ears and short stag-like tail. 
Stature and aspect mediate between the Axines and Rusans. In 
youth bright fawn-red, spotted with white ; in age nigrescent' bay with 
blackish neck and belly^ a dark list round the muzzle, and white 
chin : ‘limbs pale. Habitat the Saul forest. 

Nepal^ October^ 1843. 


fl c 
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Note on the “ Plata LimhaiaJ' and the White Wax of China. By 
Capt. Thomas Hutton, B. N. I 

This insect occurs abundantly a little above Rajpore, extending 
along the jungles at the base of the mountains ; the larva is of a pale 
brown, but this colour is completely hidden beneath a coating of pure 
white cottony down and powder, with which the whole body is thickly 
covered ; from the tail or anal segment of the abdomen springs a thick 
tuft or brush of pure white down, which in a state of quiescence, 
remains horizontally extended posteriorly, but which the insect has the 
power of. erecting and spreading out, so as to cover the whole of its 
back. These cottony appendages are curled or crisped at the ends, 
and when erected have precisely the appearance presented by the cut 
and curly ends of a root of celery when prepared for the table. The 
larva is furnished, like the perfect insect, with an inflected proboscis ; 
the antennae are also similar in both, being composed of three joints, 
of which the two basal ones are thick, strong and cylindrical, the 
second or middle joint being the longest, and the third or apical joint 
is a mere seta or bristle. The eyes of the larva are black, and it is 
from beneath them, and a little anteriorly, that the antennae spring. 
The liind pair of legs have three short spines, the others are unarmed ; 
the foot terminates in a double hook ; and in these respects also the 
larva and image correspond, except that the hind legs in the latter 
have no spines. The perfect insect is furnished with four wings, the 
under pair being pure white, and the upper pair or elytra of a beautiful 
apple green, bordered anteriorly with red ; the abdomen is powdered 
with white cottony down as in the larva, and the last segment is fur- 
nished with a thick tuft of the same substance. The larva of this 
species is abundant on a certain shrub growing in the jungly tracts a 
little above the base of the mountains ; they come forth from the ova 
in December, clustering round the stems and stalks of the branches 
and leases, and even on the back of the leaves themselves. They 
deposit upon the branches a waxy substance of a pure white colour, in 
small grains of various sizes, and sometimes the branch becomes thickly 
encrusted with the substance ; it is, however, more especially upon the 
leaves of the shrub that the wax accumulates, and this is so thickly laid 
on, and becomes so Arm from exposure to the atmosphere, that it may 
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be pared off with a knife in thick scales or shavings, having very much 
the appearance of true wax. The taste is sweet, and the scales may, 
when fresh, be moulded into balls by the fingers. The reason why it 
accumulates so much on the leaves is simply from their catching the 
liquid drops which fall from the hundreds of larva clustering around 
the stems above. 

This wax-like substance appears ‘to be the excrement of the larva, 
and as it falls from them it is caught and collected upon the surface 
of the leaves, which at first appear to be only slightly sprinkled with 
moisture, and have a shining appearance like that caused by certain 
species of aphides. The liquid dropped is at first sticky to the touch, 
and sweet in taste ; the leaves appearing to be thinly bedewed with 
honey ; this gradually accumulates, and as it passes from a liquid to a 
solid state, appears like a thick coating of wax upon the leaves, but as 
it dries by exposure to the sun and atmosphere, it hardens into a snowy 
white brittle substance, giving the tree the appearance of being white- 
washed^ or frosted over with white sugar, like the top of a Twelfth 
Might cake. It then cracks and falls in pieces to the ground, where it 
soon dissolves from rain and dews, and is lost. 

The larva cluster so thickly round the stems of the shrubs which 
they frequent, as to give them the appearance of being loaded with 
snow, and the moment the tree is shaken, they spring off with a sudden 
jerk in all directions ; when in motion, they erect the caudal appendage 
or cottony tail. 

Some of the mature insects remain on the trees even after the larva 
are hatched, and 1 have taken many both in January and February; 
the green colour of the elytra had, however, given place to a faded 
yellow tinge like a withered leaf, and the insects were in a semi-lethar- 
gic state. 

The larva appears in December or beginning of January, and gra- 
dually increases in size until the period of the rains, that is, until the 
middle of June, when they change to the perfect insect, and no more 
wax is deposited. This substance increases in quantity as the larva 
increases in size, but as it readily dissolves in water, it disappears 
entirely as soon as the rains have set in. The larva shews no rudi- 
ments of wings until its last moult, in which stage Donovan has figured 
the larva of F. nigricornis. 
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The last change being completed, the perfect insect now assumes 
the place of the larva, and clusters in hundreds around the steins of the 
same shrubs that nourished it through its immature stages, and instead 
of the snowy aspect which they formerly wore, the twigs are now, as 
it were, encircled by small green leaves or fruit. 

I have never seen the Plata Limbata in motion unless when disturb- 
ed. They appear to pass their lives in a state of inactivity, merely 
moving round the stems of the shrubs, and never willingly leaving them 
until disturbed, when they spring off with a sudden hop, as the larva 
did before them, and like them, although dispersed far and wide, 
they gradually make their w'ay back to the twigs of their favorite 
bushes. 

The eggs are deposited within the twigs of the shrubs, which are 
punctured in patches of about one inch in length all round the stem, 
which frequently bears four or five of these nests ; the places of deposit 
are detected by a slight swelling of the wood. 

It is stated in Westwood’s edition of Donovan’s insects of China, that 
the wax deposited by the Plata nigrivornis^^ has been supposed to 
be the excrement of the insect, but that such is not in reality the case. 
1 am of opinion, however, that the supposition is correct, and that the 
wax-like substance is nothing more than an accumulation of the fmces 
dropped in a liquid state from the larva, and I am strengthened in this 
belief from observing, that a perfect shower of minute liquid drops 
descends at intervals from the clusters of larva, and that these drops 
after accumulating and partially drying, are converted into the waxy 
state from which it is supposed wax candles are made, and which fur- 
nishes the famous white wax of the Chinese Empire. It has been 
suggested, that the liquid drops are an exudation from the punctured 
branches of the tree, but this I think is impossible ; because in the first 
place, the drops of liquid are so minute and so sticky, that they would 
not have weight enough to cause them to detach themselves from the 
punctured stems ; and secondly, because the larva are so closely 
clustered, together round the stems, that any juices dropping from the 
tree, would never reach the ground, but must inevitably be intercepted 
by, and accumulated upon the bodies of the larva, which would thereby 
be destroyed. From these observations I am of opinion, that the liquid 
is the excrement of the larva, and it appears to differ very little from 
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the white powder and anal canopy of white cottony down with which 
the insect is loaded. 

Kirby and Spence seem to think it very doubtful whether the 
Chinese wax is in reality the produce of the Plata limhatai^ and 
remark, that as Sir G. Staunton merely sujftposes that such is the case, 
and as he does not appear to have tried the experiment of dissolving 
the wax in oil, there is more reason to believe, that the white wax of 
China is the produce of a totally different species. In this opinion I 
most fully concur, from the results of experiments made on the wax- 
like substance procured from the Plata limhaUx^ 

Westwood refers the wax to the “ Plata nigricornis" of China, and 
states that the JP. limhata inhabits Ceylon. Cramer, who figures both 
insects, gives Ceylon as the habitat of P. limhata^ but assigns Africa 
as that of P, nigricornis ; the specimen of the latter however, figured 
in Donovan’s Insects of China, is said to have been taken from India. It 
is probable, therefore, that P, limhata may occur in Ceylon, India and 
China, and that P, nigricornis may likewise be found in the two latter 
countries, for Chinese forms are exceedingly common in this part of 
India, and this season I have captured both the Chinese Atlas Moth 
(Saturnia A^as^) and two fine specimens of “ Buprestis hicolor^^ said 
to be an inhabitant of Java.* I have likewise a species of Flata 
agreeing in all respects with P, nigricornis^ except in wanting the row 
of black dots along the posterior margin of the elytra. * 

The newly deposited wax of Plata limhata I found to dissolve 
readily in water, and when boiled and allowed to cool, a deposit of 
clear white crystals was formed in the vessel ; these had no taste, and 
felt gritty in the mouth. On trying to dissolve this deposit in warm 
or even in boiling oil, no combination of the two took place, nor was 
I more successful in my endeavours to dissolve the crude wax in oil ; 
while the attempt to melt it on the hre without water or oil proved 
altogether abortive, the wax merely burning and consuming away till 
it became converted into a hard and baked substance. Melted in 
water, the mixture assumed a brownish hue with strong arcmatic scent. 
Thus all my endeavours to convert the substance into wax for econo- 
mical purposes, according to the directions given in Westwood’s edition 

* Mr. W. H. Benson also possesses a specimen of B. bicolor y taken here some years 
since. 
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of Donovan’s Insec(s of China, failed most completely, thereby proving 
the doubts of Messrs. Kirby and Spence to be well founded, and clearly 
shewing, that the article termed the white wax of China, is not the 
produce of the “ Plata limhata*^ 

Regarding the Chinese wax, Du Halde informs us in his * llistoire 
de la Chine,’ that ** 11 y en a qui disen t que c’est la fiente de ces in- 
sectes qui s’attachant a I’arbre forme cette cire, mats Us se trompent.” 
(Westwood’s Donovan’s Insects of China, p. 41.) Notwithstanding 
this assertion, I am of opinion that if Du Halde refers to F. limbata, 
he is himself in error, and that the wax-like substance produced by that 
species, which Kirby declares to be the Chinese insect adverted to, is 
nothing more, as 1 have above stated than the fasces of the larvae. Is 
it, however, fully ascertained that the species of insect referred to by 
the above named author, is really the F. limbata^ or even the F» nigri- 
corniSf as stated by Donovan ? This at least is certain, namely, that if 
the wax of the Chinese insect is soluble in warm oil, as Du Halde and 
Sir G. Staunton have declared it to be, it cannot possibly be the pro- 
duce of the F, limbata^ for I have shewn already by experiments, that 
the produce of that species is altogether insoluble in oil.* Besides 
this, Du Halde relates that, after melting and straining the wax, it 
is thrown into cold water, where it congeals into small cakes.” This 
too will not hold good with respect to the wax of F, limbata^ for after 
melting it on the fire and immersing it in cold water, a precipitation of 
beautiful small clear crystals is produced, instead of cakes of wax. 
Neither will the substance melt on the fire, nor combine with oil, like 
true wax, but requires the aid of water to dissolve it. 

It is not improbable that Sir George Staunton may have supposed 
this species to be the true wax insect, from the mere circumstance of 
its producing a wax-like substance on the branches and leaves of the 
shrubs on which it feeds, for he does not say positively that he had 
ascertained it to be the fact, but merely that the powder supposed 
to form the white wax of the East. 

The Abbe Grosier’s account of the wax insect can moreover in no way 
be made to apply to the larva either of F. nigricornis or F. limbata ; 
for he states, that the tumours on the branches increase until they 


* Unless some peculiar kuul of oil may possess the power of dissolving it? 
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are as big as a walnut, and that those nests are the abdomens of females, 
tilled with the eggs which are to give birth to the cocci, which when 
hatched, disperse themselves over the leaves and perforate the hark 
under which they retire*^ and that the wax is afterwards "^perceived 
rising from the hark round the body of the insect^ (vide Kirby and 
Spence, vol. 1. p. 327.) Now as already stated above, the eggs of 
F- limhata are deposited in the branches of the tree, the bark of which 
is perforated or punctured all round quite closely in longitudinal 
rows to the length of about one inch ; their presence being indicat- 
ed by a very slight intermescence of the wounded parts. When 
the larva are hatched they come forth from beneath the barky and clus- 
ter in hundreds around the stems and twigs, living thenceforward 
unconcealed, and depositing a liquid shower upon the leaves beneath 
their resting places, which as it hardens in the air, assumes a wax-like 
appearance, and eventually becomes pure white like hoar frost, when it 
cracks and falls to the ground in pieces of various size and thickness, 
and is soon incorporated with the dust. 

From all these statements, therefore, we arrive at the positive con- 
clusion, that as this deposit will neither melt on the fire per sCy nor 
combine with dil, it cannot be the substance from which the famous 
white wax of China is formed ; and we are led to perceive from the 
difference in the habits of the larva of Plata limbatay aii^d that of the 
insect mentioned by the Abbd .Grosier, that the wax is rather the pro- 
duce of a species of coccus than of the larva of Plata limbatay or even 
of the allied F, nigricornis- 

Specimens of the wax are sent for analysis : — 

No. 1. The crude fresh wax as gathered from the leaves. 

No. 2. Is the wax after drying from exposure to the air. 

No. 3. Is the deposit of crystals on the cooling of No. 1. Dissolved 
on the fire with water. 

No. 4. Is a specimen of Plata limbata.^^ 

Should the wax, after analysis, be found of any use, either medici- 
nally or otherwise, it can be collected in considerable quantity from 
January till June. Thomas Hutton, Captain, 

Mussoorecy I5tk August, 1843. Bengal Army- 
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Qualitative Examination of the Native Copper found on Hound Is- 
land in the Cheduba group South East of Ramree, and forwarded 
to the Societg by Captain Campbkll, See ^Proceedings Asiatic 
Society for By S. Moiinav, Ksq. 

II. Torrkns, Esq., Secretary of the Asiatic Society of India, 

Mv DEAR Sir, — I have great pleasure io handing you the result of 
the examination I have made, at your suggestion, of the Copper from 
Flat Islands 

My own business has occupied me so much lately, that I have had 
very little spare time to give to the investigation, or I should have 
finished it much sooner. Your most obdt. servt. 

S. Mornay. 


A qualitative Analysis of Native. Coppet' found on Flat Island^ in the 
Bay of Bengal, 

A piece digested M'ith heat in dilute Sulphuric Acid for several 
days, left a grey powder uiidissolved, (residuum No. 1.) The solution 
was pale blue, precipitated with Bi-carbonate of Ammonia, and re-dis- 
solved, all the soluble part of the precipitate wdth Caustic Ammonia. 

In the undissolved part found globules of Mercury^ separated them 
and dissolved the rest in cold Muriatic Acid. The solution was 
greenish, yellow : neither boiling nor diluting with water made any 
alteration. This solution was affected by reagents, as follows : — 

Caustic Potash — White, permanent. 

Caustic Ammonia — White, ditto. 

Carb. of Soda — Snow white. 

Hyd. Sulp. of Amm. — Green black. 

Ferro-chyaz. of Potash — Dark blue (whole mass coagulated.) In 

some experiments this reagent merely 
changed the color of the solution to a 
dark olive green, owing to the acidity 
of the solution. 

Tincture of Galls — Brown, 
it therefore contained Titanium, 
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The above-mentioned solution in Caustic Ammonia evaporated to 
crystallization, gave beautiful blue crystals; those dissolved in water, 
behaved as follows: — 

Caustic Potash — Pale blue, permanent. 

Ditto Ammonia — Pale blue, flocculent : in «xcess of Ammonia, 
soluble* with the beautiful blue color 
^ characteristic of Copper 

Carb. of Soda — Pale blue green, permanent. 

Bi-carb. of Ammonia^Pale blue : in excess soluble with the same 
blue color, as above. 

Hyd. Sulp. of Ammonia — Black. 

Ferro* chyaz. of Potash^Brick red. 

Tincture of Galls — No re-action. 

Mur. of Barytes — Dense white, 
they were therefore pure Sulphate of Copper. 

Residuum No. 1, melted by the blow-pipe, • in the oxidizing flame 
with Borax and Phosph. of Soda, gave a limpid gloss: but in the 
reducing flame, at the moment of cooling it assumed a beautiful garnet 
color, which was permanent, till the bead was fused again in the 
oxidizing flaro^, when it became limpid. When much of the oxide 
was used, the lead assumed a clear black instead of the garnet 
color. 

In some experiments, the color was dirty brown, but a little tin 
added, immediately purified the ^lor. 

These two experiments prove the presence of Titanium and a little 
Iron, 

Residuum No. 1, digested in Muriatic Acid, cold. (At the bottom 
of the vessel, appeared small limpid crystalline scales, brilliant as the 
diamond.) 

The solution behaved as follows 

Caustic Potash — White, permanent. 

Ditto Ammonia — Ditto ditto. 

Carb. of Soda — Ditto ditto, (very voluminous.) 

Hyd. Sulp. of Ammonia — Black. 

Ferro-cbyaz. Potash — Emerald green. (In three days turned opa- 
que dark blue and deposited.) 

Tincture of Galls — Brown. 

6 D 
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Titanium again ; 

The bright scales dissolved in slightly acidulated water : — 

Caustic Potash — White, soluble in excess. 

Ditto Ammonia — Ditto, permanent. 

Garb, of Soda — ditto ditto, (dense white.) 

Hyd. Sulp. of Ammonia — Black. 

Ferro-chyaz. Potash — White. 

Tincture of Galls — Pale brown. 

Sulp. Acid — Dense white. 

Nitrate of Silver — Ditto, ditto, flocculent. 
they were therefore Muriate of Lead. 

In one experiment, another piece of the copper dissolved in Nitric 
Acid, left a heavy white residuum, which, digested in concentrated 
Sulp. Acid, left another residuum, which last digested in an excess of 
Muriatic Acid, boiled and diluted with water, gave a solution which 
shewed the presence of Cobalt ; as under : — 

Caustic Potash — Brown. 

Ditto Ammonia — Blue rose. 

Carb. of Soda — Pale rose. 

Bi-carb. Ammonia — No re-action till the Acid was neutralized, 
when pale rose. 

Hyd. Sulp. of Ammonia — Pale dirty yellow. 

Ferro-chyaz. of Potast. Emerald green, (next day dark blue de- 
posit.) 

Tincture of Galls — Brown. 

.'. Cohalt with a little Titanium. 

Summary. 

This Mineral is an alloy of Copper, Titanium, Mercury, Lead, Co- 
balt and Iron, in different proportions.* 

Remark. 

The different pieces vary in their composition. 

S. Mornay. 

No. J3, Chowringhee Road, November, 1843. 

* I'hcro is, iti the Philosophical Magazine for June 1843, an account of a Fahlerz 
containing Mercury from Hungary, but we have as yet found no traces of Sulphur oi 
Antitnon> with our Mineral. The specimen which T examined, which was one of the 
iiihi sent up by Capt. Williams was nearly pure native copper, with a coating of red 
oxide and the blue and green carbunatC8.»H. P. 
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Memoranda of Earthquakes and other remarkable occurrences in Upper 
Assam, from January 1839 to September 1843.. By Capt, Hawn ay, 
B. N. L 


Year. 

1839 


Month. 


Day 

of 

Month. 


Occurrences. 


January 


14. 


Earthquake 
9 p. M. 


Feb. 

June 


3. 


Earthquake 


8 F. M. 


Sept. 


Cholera. 


1840 


March ^ 4. 


Total Sun 
Eclipse and 
Earthquake. 


1841 


Feb. 


9, Earthquake. 


June 


Gales. 

Meteor. 


Remarks. 


Felt at Suddeeah, direction apparently fronv 
8. W. to N. E. preceded some days by rain 
and heavy snow in the mountains ; air very 
cold. 

This month commenced hot, with dreadful 
hull storms, thunder and li{(htning. 

At Suddeeah, apparently from South to North, 
strong N. E. wind. Rurrumpooter high, 
wet and disagreeable weather. — N. R. From 
March up to this date, the season unusual- 
ly rainy. Small-pox very prevalent, lost 
several men and a native officer from this 
disease. 

Cholera broke out, and continued with more 
or less severity at Suddeeah until the end of 
November; about 30 men in the corps died 
— this dise ise followed a Detachment which 
proceeded on service into the Mishmee Hills 
on the 18th October, and spread amongst 
the Hill tribes. — N. B. Although 1 now 
forget the month, 1 think there were four 
shocks of Earthquakes felt at Suddeeah in 
1839. 

When the sun was obscured, the air was un- 
usually cold and disagreeable to the feelings, 
even to nausea. About an hour after the 
Eclipse passed off, i. e. about 1 p. M. a smart 
shock of an Earthquake, and about lU 
minutes afterwards another; both shocks 
appeared to have come from south — these 
1 felt outside, the sky cloudless, but the 
atmosphere hazy. 

1840. Fassed without any thing else remark- 
able ; it was a healthy and seasonable year. 

Felt an Earthquake at Gowhatty on either the 
9th or iith, forgot which. This Earthquake 
was different to those above-mentioned; it 
was accompanied by a low rumbling noise ; 
was sharp and stunning, as if a blow had been 
struck under the jaw ; the others alluded 
to, appeared, on the contrary to have more 
of a trembling or rocking motion. 

Strong gales on the fiurrumpooter, both this 

. month and July, from the K. E. 

N. B. — In February 1841 at night, a splendid 
Meteor was seen at Seebsagur, and in other 
stations in Upper Assam. It passed from 
East to West of the heavens, and burst 
with a loud report, the first like the firing 
of several large ^uns. and ending exactly 
like musquetry me firiDg.^lndividuai8 on 
the Frontier who had not seen the Meteor, 
imagined some of the out-posts had been 
attacked. 
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Year. 

Month* 

Day 

of 

Month. 

Occurrences. 

Remarks. 

1842 

January 

4, 

Earthquake 

71 P. M. 

A smart shock felt at Seebsagur ; the weather 
gloomy, cold and threatening rain ; cannot 
speak as to duration ; shock similar in motion 
to those already noticed. 

1842 

June 

Gales. 


From 3d to 6th, heavy gale of wind from 
South-west. 


October 

*29. 

Earthquake 
about 8 V. M. 

A smart shock of an Earthquake; duration ap- 
parently from S. W. to N. E. trembling 
motion. 

1843 

Feb. 



Air unusually wet ; a disagreeable month. 

»- 5 
»> « . 

March 

7. 

Comet. 

Seen at Sakenah on the evening of the 7th of 
this month. Head with a common compass 
W. 21® South, and of Tail West 47® South- 
rain continued most of this month. 

« SP« 

April 

4, 

Meteor. 

From East to West seen at Scebsagur, burst 
with two loud reports. 

«H§ 

$5 t ca 

0 3^ 

O o ® 

1^ rt p 

*2 

April 

6. 

Earthquake 

8 P. M. 

. 

After a very hot day and close sultry evening, 
a severe shock of an Earthquake at Dibroo- 
ghur, lasted several minutes. The motion 
however was only trembling, affected those 
houses which had posts built up by walls ; 
duration appeared to be from West or South- 
west. 

o t>o-S 

e|s 

SS5 ^ 

April 

7, 

Earthquake. 

1 

Slight shock felt at Dibrooghur at midnight. 
N. B. Both these Earthquakes felt at Seeb- 
sagur, Jeypoor and all over Upper Assam. 

During the 
at Gowhattee, 
cases at Seebs 

May 

1 

24, 

i 

1 


From this date to 27th M^, gales of wind at 
Seebsagur from S. W. some of the squalls 
very severe, sky in the day time clear, but 
stiff looking, with some white fleecy clouds; 
gale blowing bard on 26th along the line of 
the Naga mountains 15 miles distant, and 
on the Burrumpootcr, which rose very high. 

1843 

June 

15, 

Earthquake 

11 P. M . 

At 11 .V. M. smart shock of an Earthquake; 
motion, vertical. 


June 


Earthquake 

8 P. M. 

A very smart shock ; at first slight and followed 
by a severer one ; motion undulating, and 
from the position of a clock which was 
stopped, must have come from S. W. or 
West ; lasted altogether about a minute. The 
weather rainy, with occasional light 8(][uall8 
from S. W. These shocks felt at Dibroo, 
Jeypoor and Sakenah, that of this date at a 
few minutes past 8, reported by the Officer 
to have thrown down a portion of the bank 
of the Burrumpooter. 


August 

23, 

Meteor. 

A meteor of no great mamitude passed to 
the North, ve^ vivid lightnings in the 
S. W. several flashes appeared as if rising 
from the ground like the bursting of a 
shell. 


Sept. 

3. 

Earthquake 

2i P. M. 

After as hot and sultry a day, ( the 2d) as 1 ever 
felt, the clouds gathered to S. W. indicating 
rain, but passed off without any ; night very 
close and sultry ; awoke by a smart shock 
of an Earthquake ; cannot speak as to du- 
ration. 
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Year. 

Month. 

Day 

of 

Month. 

Occurrences. 

Remarks. 

1843 

Sept. 

3. 

Earthquake 
7i p. M. 

After a very hot day, clouds gathered at S. E. 
veiT close and sultry ; squall came on a 
little before sunset; vivid lightning all 
round the heavens ; previous to squall, mak- 
ing an extraordina^ noise in the heavens 
over head like the falling of heavy rain on 
distant jungle, or like the rushing of wind 
through a funnel, with this noise you heard 
an occasional growl like distant thunder. 
When the rain fell, this noise, which had 
continued for sometime ceased— -thunder 
very high in the heavens, but the lightning 
one blaze all round* Whilst at dinner, smart 
shock from the South* 


Memorandum of various Pheenomena in 1843. By the Rev, N. Brown, 
Missionary Assam, 

January 14. — Great gale in England* 

February 8. — Earthquake at Antigua. 

February 18. — Earthquake at Leipsic* 

February 27. — The comet passed its Perihelion. 

March 3. — Comet seen at Sea 10^ S Lat. 25^ W Long. 

March 6. — Comet"8een at Calcutta. 

March 10. — Earthquake in England at 1 a. m. 

April 1.— Earthquake at Bellary at 5 a* m. 

April 4. — Meteor at Sibsagur, 

Aptd 6. — Earthquake at Sibsagur about 8 o’clock in the evening. 

April 7.— Earthquake at Sibsagur at 1 a. m. 

June .3. — Earthquake at Titalyah. 

June 15. — Earthquake at Sibsagur at 11 a. m. 

June 16. — Earthquake at Sibsagur at 8 p. m. 

June 17. — Earthquake at Ceylon. 

August 23. — Evening, a meteor fell near Sibsagur. 

September 3. — Earthquake at Sibsagur at 4 peat 2 a. m., another at | past 7 p. m. 
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Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 

(Wednesday Evening^ the Ath October f 1843.J 


The regular Monthly Meeting was held on Wednesday evening the 4th 
October. 

The Honourable the President in the chair. 

The following new Members were balloted fur and proposed : — 

Dr. A. Sprenger, B. M. S. was duly elected ; and 

W. Ganthony, Esq. was proposed by the Secretary, and seconded by Mr, 
Piddington. 

The following list of Books, presented and purchased, was read. 

Books received for tiie Meeting of' the Asiatic Society on the 4th October , 1643. 

The Calcutta Christian Observer, October 184S, new series, ,to1. iv. No. 46. 
Presented by the Editor. 

The Calcutta Literary Gleaner, Calcutta, August and September 1843, vol. ii, 
Nos. 6 and 7. Presented by the Editor. 

Supplement to the Oriental Christian Spectator, £nd series, Bombay, August 
1843, vol. iv, No. 8. Presented by the I^lditor. 

The Monthly Journal of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, Cal- 
cutta, 1842-43, vol. ii. Nos. 1 to 7. 

Hart’s Report on the Trade and Resources of Kurrachee, Calcutta, 184*. Pre- 
sented by Government. 

Survey of the Route from Kurrachee to Sehwan, Calcutta, 1843. Ditto. 

Report on the Kulleeree Canal, 1840. Ditto. 

Collection of Papers regarding the course of the Indus, and especially of its 
Eastern Mouth and the Branches falling into the Runn of Cutch, Calcutta, 
1843. Ditto. 

I'he Annals and Magazine of Natural History, London, June 1843, vol. xi, 
No. r*. 

Yarre)'’ii History of British Birds, London, June 1843, vol. i, part 37. 

Wilson’s Translation of the Megha Duta, or Cloud Messenger, 2nd Edition, Lon* 
don, 1843. From the Author, H. H. Wilson, Esq. &;c. &c. 

Stevenson’s Translation of the Sanhitaofthe Sama Veda, London, 1843. 

Selections from the Mahabharata, edited by F. Johnson, London, 1842. 

Sanhita of the Sama Veda, from MSS. prepared for the Press by the Rev. J. 
Stevenson, London, 1843, (Sanscrit.) 
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Read the following letter from the Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of London: — 

To the Secretary rf the Aiiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 

Dear Sir,— I have had the pleasure to receive, through Messrs. W. H. Allen 
and Co. your letter of the 11th May, enclosing a Bill of Exchange formal, the 
amount of two years' Subscription of your Society to the Oriental Translation 
Fund. As Messrs. Allen and Co. haver paid the Subscriptions for 184f and 1643, 
the amount of your Bill shall duly credited to your Society for the years 
1844 and 1845. 

With thanks for your obliging attention to my request fo|p a remittance, 

1 have the honor to remain, Dear Sir, 
London, 14, Grafton Street, Bond Street, Your's truly, 

IXth July, 1843. James Reynolds, 

Secretary, 

Read the following letter from the Society’s Booksellers and Agents, 
Messrs. Allen and Co. : — 

To H. Torrens, Esq. Secretary to the Asiatic Society, 

Sir,— We have received your letter of the 11th May, informing us of your having 
resumed the duties of Secretary to the Asiatic Society, upon which we congratulate 
you. By the enclosed letter you will observe, that we have paid to the 

Rev. James Reynolds, on account of the Subscription of the Society to the 
Oriental Translation Fund for the years 184C and 1843. We shall be obliged by your 
attention to our *4etters of 29th April, and I7tb and SOth June last, addressed to 
Mr. Piddington, as Secretary to the Society. We are, Sir, 

Your most obedient Servants, 

jAmdon, July 31, 1843. Wm. H. Allen & Co. 

4lead the following letter from Mr. John Murray, son and successor of 
Mr. John Murray, of Albemarle Street, London : — 

Sir,— A mong the numerous accounts of Books which, in succeeding to the business of my late 
father, I have caused to be made out, is that of the Royal Asiatic Society,* and 1 now forward you 
a copy of it from 1834, when it was last settled. The balance due to the Society shall be paid as 
you direct, as soon as you fUmish me with the authority for so doing, and enable me to obtain a 
receipt. 

1 have to call your attention to the very slow and partial sale of the Transactions for some 
years past, and to suggest that, if you were to place the work in the hands of some publisher more ■ 
intimately connected with India, the interests of the Society might he more surely advanced. 

I have to request you to take this into consideration, and to authorize me to deliver over the stock 
now in my warehouse to such Agent as you may appoint. As I anticipate removlftg my ware- 
house shortly, it would be very convenient to me to resign this charge, which 1 feel to have been 
an honor.— From some error in our enumeration, we paid the Society for certain* copies of Vol. 
Vll, which we now find arc still in our hands. I remain, Sir, 

Albemarle Street, August 4. Your obedient Servant, 

J. Murray. 

* So in MSS. the common mistake of confounding the Asiattv Society of Bengal, with the Royal 
Asiatic Society of London. 




1843. 

June SO. Balance carried forward, 16 11 3 

8to. 

By 293 on hand, last settlement Dec. 1829. 

284 on hand, June SO, 1843. 

9 sold 11,4-19 

Commission, 9 C 


4 9 6 

1843. 

June 30. Balance carried forward, 4 9 6 

Ditto on the 18 vols. as per Acet. above, 16 II 3 
Due to the Asiatic Society, 21 0 9 


The following letters relative to- this matter are here inserted for the 
sake of connection : — 

To J. Murray, 'E.oh, Albemarle Street^ London. 

Sir,— I have the pleasure on behalf of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, to thank you for your com- 
munication of the 4th August last, forwarding your Account Current with the Society closed to the 
30th June last, exhibiting a balance of £ 21 : 0 : 9 due to the Society, which sum you are hereby 
requested to pay to Messrs. W. H. Allen and Co. of Leaden hall Street, on their receipt. 

Messrs. Allen and Co. will also receive from you the stock of Books you have on hand on behalf 
of the Society. I am, Ac. 

Calcutta, IZth December, 1843. H. Torrnbs. 

Messrs, W. Allek and Co., London, 

Dear Sills,— I had the pleasure to address you on the 3th September last, to which begging 
reference, I now take the opportunity to enclose a letter to the address of Mr. J. Murray of 
Albemarle Street, requesting him to transfer to you the stock of Books he has on band belonging to 
the Asiatic Society, which up to the SOlh June, 1843, was as per Memorandum frimished by 
Mr. Murray, and is annexed to this communication for your information and guidance. Mr. 
Murray has been also requested to pay to you, on your receipt, the sum of £ 21 : 0: 9, being the 
balance due to the Society from him. This sum you will place to the credit of the Society in Ac* 
count Current with yourselves. 
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The stock of Books which will be received by you, you will sell as opportunities oifer, placing 
proceeds to credit of the Asiatic Society, and furnish A. C. in course for information. 

1 have See. 

I3th Decetnber, lSi3. H. Torrens. 

Read the following letter from Messrs. Allen and Co. 

, To the Secretary to the Atiatic Society, Calcutta. 

The \3th June, 1843. 

Sir, — W e beg to advise you of our having forwarded a case to the above address, by the ship 
Essex, containing a marble bust of the late James Prinsep, Esq. Wo cuclosc a Bill of Lading. 

The Bust was sent to us by Professor Wilson, with instructions to forward it to the Society by an 
early opportunity. 

We beg to annex for your information, an account of the shipping and other expenccs incurred 
by us, which sum we have placed to the debit of tlie Society. 

We have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient Servants, 

London, June 1 7, 1843. Wm. H. Allkk & Co. 

Asiatic Society, Calcutta, London, to Messrs. Wir. II. Allen and Co. per ** Essex.** 

Case containing Marble Bust of J. Prinsep, value £105 
forwarded by direction of Professor.!!. II. Wilson. ... £IU5 0 0 
C**arges, 

Entry, Wliarfarge, Shipping cxpcnccs and Bills of Lading, ... 0 14 0 
Freight £1:7:0; Insurance on £l 10. at 40 per cent £2:4.0 
and policy IQs. ... ... ... 4 10 

£100 15 0 

Read letter fPum Messrs. Collett and Co. acknowledging receipt of the 49 
(not 50 as supposed) copies of the Scinde Vocabulary, sent to them for sale. 

Read the following letter from the Secretary to Government of India in 
the Foreign Department : — 

No. 19S. 

Office Memorandum, 

The Secretary to the Government of India in the Foreign Department has 

Collection of Papers regard- ^he honor of forwarding to the Secretary of the Asiatic 

*”su^»ey“™^he Kouto“tom deposit ia the Society’s Library, one copy of 

Kurrachce to Sehwan. each of the printed papers noted in the margin. 

B.eportontheTradeandRo- r r m 

sources of Kurrachee. 

Report on the Kulleerec 
Canal. 

Fort William, Foreign Department, J. Thomason, 

Tiue SOth September, 1843. Secretary to the Govt, of India, 

The Secretary stated, that it had been brought to his notice Dr. Roer, 
the Librarian, that the present Library rules were by no means sufficient 
for the careful and exact custody of the Books, and that some amendments 
and additions were imperatively required. Ordered, that the Committee 
be requested to revise the Library Regulations. 

6 E 


■^June 12, 
''1843. Asiatic ' 
''^Society, Calcutta, 
^ li. Piddington, 
\ Esq. Sccre* 

\ tary* 


\ 


\ / 
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Head the following papers, detailing the progress which had been made 
since the Meeting of September, in carrying into effect the Society's reso- 
lution to address Government on the subject of the new Volcanic Island 
and Copper Ore deposit near Cheduba. 

Memorandum by the Geolofrical and Mineralogical CuraUn'f as requested by theSociety, 

At the September Meeting of the Society was read the following letter of Captain 
D. Williams, Assistant Commissioner, Arracan : — 

No. 1824. 

IV'I Y OEAn Srn, — The Soogree, or head revenue officer on the Island of Regaing,*' 
or Flat Island,” has just made a report, of which the enclosed is a translation, that 
on the 26th, 27th, 28th and 29th of last month, a Volcano broke out in theses, a 
little distance South of False Island,” and a new Island was formed. 

On reference to a chart of Arracan, you wdll sec that False Island” is East of 
** Flat island,” and the latter is South of ** Hound Island,” whence 1 obtained the 
Copper Ore 1 lately sent to the Asiatic Society ; the groupe is situated on the S. £. 
hliorc of the Island of Chedooba. I consider the subject of sufficient interest to 
r<'port on to the Society, especia'ly as regards its vicinity to the Island where tho 
Copper Ore was found. Yours, &c. 

J?amre<?, .4 wgust 9, 1843. (Signed) D. Williams. 

P. S. 1 have sent for specimens of the new formation. 

2. A notice of the Copper Ore alluded to will be found in our Proceedings for tho 
month of April, but I may briefly state here, by way of connecting the facts for consi- 
deration, that in March Captain Williams sent us up some very pure specimens of 
rolled native (virgin) Copper, and a ring manufactured from them by a native artist, 
which he stated had been found on Flat Island. 

I WTOtc for more of it, as also for information as to the site, and specimens of the 
matrix, 6cc. before reporting on the subject to Government, and Captain Williams 
in reply sent me a quantity of gravel and shells from the sea shore, without a 
trace of the ore amongst it,* which the native discoverers had brought to him as a 
sample of the bed or place where the ore was found. 1 thought this very 
suspicious, and that it was probable that the natives having found out the value 
of the Copper ore, were now concealing the spot from Captain Williams, and 
wrote again to him, urging him if possible, to send a person in some degree qua- 
lified to j^ive us a plain common-sense account of tlie place where this rich ore was 
obtained, upon which I could found a recommendation to Government, in my report, 
to have the place properly examined, as there could be no doubt of the value of the 
ore ; but that the quantity and expense of obtaining it were the next and most im- 
portant considerations. I also mentioned it to Captain Brown and Mr. Howe, the 

^ Some more Copper was also sent aeparatety^ and these specimens were of a different kind of 
Copper ore from those first sent.— II, P. 
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Naval Officers at Kyook Phyoo, and to the Commissioner, Captain Dogle. Captain 
Williams’ last reply was, that he feared that for the present they had no one w'ho 
would be likely to furnish a good account, but mentions Captain Siddons, the local 
Engineer Officer, to whom I intended to write, but illness for the last five weeks has 
. prevented the preparing of my report to Government, and further correspondence on 
the subject. 

Capt. Williams’ letter was read at the meeting, but omitted in the Proceedings. — 

Mv ULAR Sin, — An apology is due from me to you for having neglected to reply 
to your letter of May last, (1 believe,) about the Copper Mine on Round Island, of 
which I am reminded by your letter, just received, of the 88th ultimo. 

1 should then have informed you, or 1 now beg to do, that it is necessary for a 
scientific person being sent to examine the spot. 'J'here is no such individual in this 
province that 1 am aware of, unless Lieut. Siddons of the Engineers, just arrived, 
may be ; this must be done too in the fine season between November and April. 

1 lately sent up two gold Coins found on Chedooba to the Asiatic Society ; since 
then 1 have had brought in two lumps of iron six inches long by inch broad in 
the centre tapering to the ends, found on the same spot with the coins ; the natives 
here tell me, they are weapons used by the Eastern jiirates, which they hurl like a 
javelin at boats in attack, and that some such pirate boat must have been wrecked 
on Chedooba where the iron and coins have been found. 1 do not give sufficient 
credence to so improbable a story as to induce me to send up one of the Javelins, but 
will keep them for the Asiatic Society’s orders. Yours very truly, 

Ratnree, July SO, 18i5. D. Williams. 

3. It was proposed and sanctioned at the Meeting, that the Society should respect- 
fully represent to Government the importance of dispatching some fully qualified 
person to the spot to examine into, and report upon it for general information. 

4. The principal grounds upon which we may do so are, as they occur to me, the 
following : — 

Eirst , — The great, and indeed intense interest w'hich geological phenomena of this 
kind invariably excite in Europe, as being connected with, and most strongly illus- 
trating many researches and theories relative to the past and future changes of our 
globe. 

Secondly . — Their interest in a maritime point of view, as connected t^ilh the ap- 
pearance and disappearance of shoals, &c. in seas extensively navigated. 

Thirdly , — The occurrence of the phenomenon so immediately in our own vicinity, 
and at a spot with which by means of the H. C. S. Amherst, we have a regular com- 
munication ; so that, to use a homely phrase, ** w^c have no excuse” for neglecting to 
investigate it. 

Fourthly . great interest attaching to it as occurring so near to the spot of the 
recent eruption of the mud volcano of Ramreo, and so soon after the great earthquake 
at Fulo Nias, on the coast of Sumatra, and its forming the Northern extremity 
of the great volcanic band laid down by Von Buch as extending only to Barren 
Island. 
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Fifthly. — Its undoubted connection with all the singular phenomena of the up- 
hcavoments going on upon the Island of Cheduha, as by Captain Halstead's report, 
and the rich field which the adjoining coasts and islands probably afford for valuable 
geological data, as to the former changes which have taken place both there and 
further to the Northward and inland to the Eastward. 

Sixthly. — The foregoing considerations are geological ones. The presence of the 
rich copper ore makes it perhaps a matter of financial importance to Goveniment to 
trace out if possible whence this is derived. It may be a mere ejection from the 
volcanos, as is supposed to occur in Iceland, or it may be that some of the islands or 
shoals are masses of copper ore, or that rich deposits of copper exist on the mainland 
or on the banks of the Aeng river; and I should mention in reference to this, that, 
as shewn to the Society at a recent meeting in the case of silver ores, rich ores of 
copper (the grey, black, and tile copper ores) might easily be thought common 
stones by those unaccustomed to recognise them. 

There are, in short, all the jMssihilUieit from zero upwards, in such matters ; and it is 
rare indeed that the opportunity occurs of tracing out on the same spot at one and 
the same time two questions, the one of abstract and the other of practical science. 

Lastly. — I need not remark, that in researches of this kind, mere zeal without 
knowledge is a very insufficient qjialificatlon, and that it would be most unfortunate 
were the Society not to represent to Government in the strongest terms, that the 
most fully qualified person that can be found should be selected, and this plainly on 
financial as well us on scientific grounds. 

If Members of the Committee of Papers will kindly add such farther suggestions 
as may occur to them, we shall be able thereupon to draft a letter to Government, 
setting forth the Society's views on this question, and respectfully soliciting its adop- 
tion of them. H. Pin ui noton, 

1 5th September f 1 843. Curator Mineralogical and Geological Departments, 

Memorandum by the Secretary. 

I have to submit to the Hou'blethe President and the Committee of Papers, a note 
prepared by the Curator of the Museum of Economic Geology, upon the proposed 
recommeudation to Government, that a properly qualified person be sent to report 
upon the peculiar geological phenomena, which have been recently observed in the 
neighbourhbod of Chedooba Island, us also upon a discovery of copper ore in the 
immediate vicinity of the volcanic influence. 

The opinion of the Society has been recorded as to the high expediency of such a 
measure, and it now only remains to be decided, whether Government should be 
addressed ks being requested to despatch a proper person, or whether the Society 
should not rather propose to select and despatch such a person, superintending, 
controlling, and directing his operations, the general charge being defrayed at the 
public cost. 

I should be prepared in the event of the latter proposition being entertained, to lay 
before the Hon’ble the President, the names of qualified persons, from whom an em- 
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ploye might be selected* and have even had a proposition made me by a gentleman of 
scientific attainments to be allowed to accompany the person deputed as for bis in- 
dividual satisfaction* giving the advantage of the result of his observations. This 
would give us a double set of notes. 

1 need not say that we have no officer of the Society available for this scientific 
mission. The duties of the Museum imperatively require the constant presence 
and steady exertion of our officers* for after years of labor we are only just now 
beginning to establish order* and the good work must not be relaxed in. 

1 have the honor to request orders on the above points. H. Torrens* 

Vice President and Secy, As, Socy, 

H. Torrens* Ks«. Secretary , Asiatic Society of India, 

Sir* — Having heard that the Society contemplate sending a person to investigate 
certain Geognostical phenomena in the Indian seas* 1 beg leave to offer my humble 
services to the Society for that purpose. 

In support of my pretensions 1 hand you with this, copies of three documents, 
the originals of which I have by me* ready to produce when called for. 

Mr. Marshman*s letter 1 shew you, merely to prove that 1 have executed work 
of a scientific and laborious character in this country* without any assistance* to the 
satisfaction of a man well capable of judging it. 

The report of Mr, Robt. Stephenson* the Engineer of the London and Birmingham 
Railway* upon the plans and estimates for a Railway in Brazil* shows that he was 
satisfied with my work in this peculiar line* — and the document upon which 1 lay 
most stress* is the certificate of the Council of Mines of Saxony * on the face 
of which you will see* that 1 have acquired some knowledge of all the Arts and 
Sciences which bear upon Mining* including Geology* Mineralogy* Chemistry* 
Metallurgy, Assaying, Surveying* and Mining JOngiueering : all of which may pro- 
bably* more or less* be brought into action* on this occasion. 

I beg to assure you* that if the Society should entrust me with this interesting 
commission* no exertion shall be spared by me to further the objects of my employ- 
ers. Your most obedient Servant* 

Calcutta* ^5th September, 1843. S. Moi{n*»y. 

Mr. Mornay*s certificate above alluded to is as follows : — 

We, the Council of Mines of the Kingdom of Saxony, 

Hereby testify, that Mr. Stephen Mornay from London* was matriculated on 
the Mining College of this place* by Royal License, dated 9th October 1839* and 
that he attended the following courses of lectures with great industry and very good 
success ; viz. Mining ; Geology Mineralogy ; Petrefactology ; Natural Philosophy ; 
General, Technical* Metallurgical* and Analytical Chemistry ; Metallurgy ; Trans- 
cendant Mathematics ; Construction of Mining Machinery ; Architecture and Draw- 
ing. And that he proved himself zealous in the attainment of practical knowledge 
in Geology and Mining. And that his conduct has always been moral and gentle- 
manly* 
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To certify these facts, we have, at his request, drawn up this certificate, sealed 

with the seal of the Council of Mines. Signed by us. 

LS. 

Freyhergt 6th October ^ 1858. Royal Saxon ('Signed) Freyheer v. Herder. 

Council of Mines. (Ditto) H. v. Mandelblohi 

Certificate for S, Mornay, No. 1966. (Ditto) H. E. G. SegNitz. 

11. T. lb R BENS, Esq. Secrelaryt Asiatic Society of India, 

Sin, — In reference to the otFer of services contained in my letter to you of the 
S5th instant, and in regard to the payment of those services, 1 beg to state that 1 
readily agree to the terms and conditions proposed by you at the Society's Rooms 
yesterday ; viz. 

1st. That 1 receive Co’s. Us. 400 (four hundred) per mensem, for whole mouths, 
and Co*8. Rs. 160 (one hundred and fifty) per week for broken periods. 

2nd. ’J’hat 1 receive Go’s. Rs. 3 (three) per diem, for my travelling expenses, 
whenever I am not 6U])plied by the Honourable Company, wdih the means of con- 
veyance, and 

3rd. That all contingent expenses be defrayed by the Honorable Company. 

1 beg to add, that my time is in no way engaged, and that CQnsu(|uently 1 do not 
limit the term of my services to any period, but shall be glad to be employed on any 
other service I may be deemed fit for by the Society. 

Your most obedient servant, 

Calcutta, Seiiiemher, 1843. S. Morn ay. 

The Secretary and Committee of Papers were requested to address Go- 
vernment, proposing that a seientilic person be deputed at the public cost to 
investigate the Geological and Mineralogical Phccnomena of this quarter. 

Read the following letter from Capt. D. Williams, 1st Assistant to the 
Commissioner Arracaii : — 

My dear ISiu, — 1 have now the pleasure to send you the two lumps of iron that 
were found with the gold coins on Chedooba, and which, the natives say, are 
the w^eapons used by the pirates from the Eastw'ard in their attack on boats. 
Lieutenant Phayre, the Senior Assistant of Sandoway, proceeds to Calcutta on leave 
on the Amherst,” and will probably take charge of these lumps of iron, and if I see 
him on bis way, I will request him to converse with the natives on the subject. I 
shall feel extremely obliged for any information that may be gained respecting the 
gold coins / they are not coins of this country, either under the Mug or Birman 
dynasties, as Lieutenant Phayre can prove. Yours sincerely, 

Rumree, August 23, 1843. D. Williams. 

The lumps of iron alluded to were exhibited. They are much corroded, 
but their form seems to liave been, when perfect, a rough double square 
pyramid, of about two or three inches on each side joined at the base, which 
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is now about two inches only. They presented externally the usual carbo- 
nised appearance and softness of iron which has been much exposed to water, 
but were found to be internally sound and metallic. 

Read the following letter from Conductor Dawc, relative to the remains 
of the Dadoopoor Museum, which have been kindly oiTered to the Society 
by Capt. Baker, B. E. 

Tn H. PiDDiKtiTON, Esft. Sub-Secrefart/, Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 

Sir,— 1 beg to acknowledge the receipt of your note respecting the collection which has boon ofler* 
cd to the Society l)y Captain Baker, and in reply, I beg to inform you, (hat 1 find in the Museum 
three or four fair specimens of Mastodon's heads ; a few largo masses of the heads of above with the 
upper jni^s, and the teeth in good preservation, hovcral of lower jaws of above, the enamel of the 
teeth in good condition ; a few fragments of heads and bones of Hippopotamus and Rhinoceros, and 
numerous hones of smaller animals in a fractured state, but which can ho easily joined with our 
cement. I can also select a variety of the teeth of deer, horse, bullock and the like. But what 
1 now particularly write for, is, to get your instructions as to the quantity you would wish me to 
send, as T find the cost of each six dozen chest full that has been sent down tn Calcutta through 
the merchants at Meerut, has been on an average 21 rupees each, including land carriage from this 
place to Gurmuckteesur Ghat, (eight stages,) and boat hire thence to Calcutta. 

As soon as I receive your reply, I shall have much pleasure irrselectiiig what you may require. 

I rer am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Dadoopoor, Sept, 6, 1843. Wm. Dawb, Condr. Canals West of Jumna, 

It was stated that Mr. Dawe had been requested to forward the whole of 
these valuable Tclics. 

Read a letter from Capt. Thos. Huttou, B. N. T. accompanying specimens 
of the Plata Limbata, with that of its wax, and a paper on this Insect and 
the White Wax of China. 

The paper was transferred to the Editors of the Journal for publication. 
Read the following letter from Capt. Ilannay, B. N. I. : from Seebsagur, 
Assam. 


My dear Sib,— Perhaps the enclosed Memo, from this part of the world may be interesting. 
I wish I could speak more correctly as to Earthquakes, for we have 1 am pretty sure a number of 
shocks yearly, commencing about January after our first rain which falls about New Year. After 
very sultry and close weather the air becomes very cold, and wo could thus almost say, that 
atmospheric influence had something to say to our Earthquakes, else we are in the vicinity of some 
Earthquaking power. Most of our shocks do not appear to be felt lower down the valley, but I have 
understood that at Tezpoor, shocks are very frequent. No volcanoes In the neighbourhood, but the 
line of the Naga Hills (nearer ranges) abound in iron and coal and numerous Petrofeum springs, 
and in the Singpho country springs of white thin mud. You may depend upon my notes of 
all the Earthquakes put down in the Memo. The shocks this year have been nine in number, and 
severe compared to those of other years, particularly on 17th June last. It is difilcult, however, to 
ascertain the duration of the shocks. In 1834, an Earthquake throw down partly the old palace 
of Rungpoor, and a part of the earth opened near Jorehath, from which issued red sand and water. 
The Cholera visited the valley in 1834, 1 839, and 1843. Your sificorely, 

Seebsagur, 5th September, 1843. W. Hannat. 
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This peculinrly interest' ng document was transferred to the Journal for 
publication, and the Sub>Secrctary stated, that he had had a copy prepared 
for forwarding to Lieut. Baird Smith, who has so zealously taken up this 
branch of research. , 

Read the following letter from G. Buist, Esq. in charge of the Hon’ble 
Company's Observatory at Bombay: — 

H. Torrens, Esq. Secreiary to the AMic Society. 

Dear Sir, — 1 duly received, through the Bombay Government, a copy of your application to be 
supplied with copy of tlio Registers ot the Bombay Magnetic and Meteorological Observatory at 
present temporarily under iny charge. 

I should have complied immediately with your request, and forwarded a monthly number of our 
observations so fur as they extend, that is, from 1st September without delay, but that as we 
were on the cve of completing the year, I liavc thought it better to defer for a few weeks, when the 
volume will be sent to you. 

J have taken the liberty of explaining this to you for the information of the Society, lest you 
should suppose tiiat the delay had arisen from any neglect or inattention. 

1 have forwarded by tlic Ship Samuel Itoddington, tatlic address of Mr. Piddiiigton, a copy of a 
chart for the use of the Asiatic Society of the readings of nine Barometers observed .simultaneously 
for 24 hours, projected on curves— the memoir explanatory of this is now nearly ready, and will 
be sent by post. ( 

1 shall at all times have the greatest gratification of forwarding for the use of your Society, 
any documents connected with the Observatory they may desire to possess. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

Bombay, Gth September, Geo. BuIst. 


Read a letter from Capt. Thos. Hutton, B. N. I. olFering for sale to the 
Society, a large collection of above 1600 specimens of Natural History 
from AlTghanisthau and the Hills. The olTer was declined, the Society 
already possessing a large proportion of the specimens. 

Read extract from a letter from Capt Boileau, Magnetic Observatory, 
desiring to know whether the Society would be willing to take up the pub- 
lication of his Hygrometric Tables. 

It was resolved, that the Society do so. 

Read the following extract of a letter from Lieutenant Colonel Reid, 
R. £. Governor of Bermuda, and author of the well known work on the 
Law of Storms, addressed to the Sub-Secretary, affording a gratifying 
proof of the interest taken in that branch of research at home, and of the 
advantage which the early publication of the labours of scientific men 
through the Society's Journal affords them. 

My dear & 1 II,— 1 have received all your six Memoirs, and 1 believe all your let- 
ters, and 1 should have answered your last one sooner, but for the importance I attached 
to the Memoir on the Storms of the China Seas. I have read it with great attention, 
and the more 1 considered it, the more 1 saw you had bestowed great pains upon it. 
As I went on reading, 1 drew a diagram on the margin for each storm, such as a sea- 
nmu would have to draw, had he no data but bis own observations in the midst of a 
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sLorm. If you could get wood^cuts made at Calcutta, such diagrams would, 1 thiuk, 
improve your papers* 

There can be no doubt, as you show, that some of the Storms os they pass over the 
China Sea, have sometimes a course to the Southward of West. At first I thought 
the Storm of each of the ships called Thetis must be but one storm : but after attentive 
study, I am more inclined to agree with you and with yoUf paper, which throughout 
bears the impression of attentive consideration. 1 hope you will be able to go ou, 
and be supported in your endeavours to develop this great subject as regards the 
Indian Seas* 1 do not doubt that you will be assisted by the Governor of Hong>Koug 
and the British Government Agents in China, and shall consider whether any recom- 
mendation from me cun help to procure such aid for you, not from the intrinsic worth 
of any recommendation of mine, but of the value of the subject, and the importance 
of it in saving life and property. 

Here the Admiral on this station, Sir Charles Adam, is giving us great assistance 
by requiring all the squadron under his command to improve the mode of keeping 
the log books, and helping in what he can to track the gales. One Storm we have 
followed from the West Indies nearly across the American coiitiuonl, at least to the 
mountain ridge beyond \ ictoria in Mexico. 

1 do not recollect that 1 sent you a copy of the enclosed printed note. — On sailing 
on curved Courses when meeting with revolving winds,** which has been printed 
three times over. 1 hope soon to receive some other tract from you. Believe me, 

• Yours, Sic. 

GoveT^ment Home, BermudOt June, (Signed) W. limu. 


Head the foliowinff Report from the Curator Museum Economic Geology^ 
for the months of August and September, 

During the month of August, illness having prevented my ])rc]>airing a report, the present one 
w ill comprise both months. 


Museum Economic Geology. 

Our first contribution here is a truly valuable one from Mr. Homfiray, to whom tho Journal is in- 
debted fur a valuable paper on the coal mines of tho Damoodah District, in 26 specimens from the 
Amanath and others of the Palamow Coal Fields, comprising specimens of the strata (in one 
instance to the granite) and of various trap dyJtes of the greatest geological and mining interest. 
* Mr. Homfiray’s letter is as follows 


H. PiPoiiroTOK, Esa. 

My deae Sib,— 1 have now the pleasure to forward for the acceptance of the Asiatic Society 
for their Museum of Economic Geology, a set of specimens of the strata in the Amanath Coal Field 
of Palamow District, as abo sumo others from tbo Palamow Coal Field, together as per list annexed. 

1 have also sent some ot the principal specimens of the sandstone rock which 1 have hitherto 
met in sinking my deep pit at Salmah, now, August 1843, down as low as 275 feet, having passed 

• 6 p 
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through seven veins of inferior and thin Coal and one of Iron stone, and am still going down- 
ward, liaving licrsevcrcd for many years in sinking this pit, and at an enormous outlay of money 
to myself alone. 

I send also two pieces of the Dosaltic Dykes taken from the place where the two greatest Dykes 
of the Coal Ffhid of Damoodah actually cross each other ; thus one is from the Bharah Dyke to 
distinguish it from that of Salmah, and this Bharah is evidently the most recent^ ns it runs through 
that of Salmah, and the other piece is from the Salmah Dyke at the same locality. The Ironstone 
from beneath the Bcharcynautli Hill is the same sort as what is now smelted near to Gautcole. 

From the Barracar I send a piece of the great fault (Greenstone) which throws up and cuts oft' 
abruptly the vein of Cool, and also a curious sample of the Coal found and cut flrom the vein close 
to the fault. I am. Dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

Gola/idangaht Ilowraht 18//< Augusti 184S. J. Homfhay. 


1. Sandstone, the upper one of the Amanath 
Coal Field. 

2. Shale. 

S. Sandstone the second. 

4. Ditto (hard) from the middle of Coal 
vein. 

5. Ditto with pebbles over main Coal. 

6. Shale below main Coal. 

7. Sandstone below ditto. 

B. Ironstone. 

i). Mum Coal. 

10. Conglomerate Sandstone below the Irom 
stone. 

11. iBack Shale below ditto. 

19. Syeiiiiic Guiurlz. below ditto. 

13. Granite below ditto. 

14. Found in the pass between Sliapore and 
Choperco. 


I 15. Black Shale found to the Westward of the 
Coyle and towards the Kunkur Run. 

16. Limestone (Lias 7) from Rotasghur, 

17. Black Shale from near Bidgeghir by Kuleas 
Copas village. 

18. Ironstone from Fotua Agar in the Palamow 
Coal Field. 

16. Thin Coal firom several veins in Uie river 
near Rotas (Falamf)w.) 

20. Five samples of Sandstone from the Salmah 
pit, now sinking. 

21. Clay slate from ditto. 

S2. Basalt from Bharah Dyke, \ at the intorsec • 

9.3. Ditto from Salmah ditto,/ tion. 

24. Ironstone from Bchareynaut. 

25. Coal from the fault in the Barracar Colliery at 
the fault. 

SG Greenstone Orom the above fault. • 


Our next contribution is from Captain R.Ousoley, Assistant to the Agent of the Governor General, 
S. W. Frontier, who forwards with the following letter, specimens of Agalmatolite. 

To the Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, 

Dear Sir,— I have the pleasure to forward by this day's Dawk Danghy, a small package to 
your address, containing tliree siiecimens which appear to me to answer the description given in 
** Jameson’s Manual oj Mineralogy” of Agalmatolite, or Figure stone. 

The two smallest pieces 1 polished myself by rubbing them on a broad file. 1 have not yet visited 
the spot whore it is to be found, but am told that it can be obtained in large quantities, and from 
all accounts, slates of considerable size might be gained by skilfbl workmen, adapted for chimney 
pieces, tops of teapoys, &c. &c. 

As my duty will probably take mo in the direction where the stone is found, I shall endeavor in 
the cold season, to proceed to the spot and examine it myself. I shall feel much obliged if you 
would inforih me whether this may bo considered a discovery of any value, and if you let me 
know on what joints, and regarding what minerals, &c. you would wish to have infoimatlou, I 
shall at all times have much pleasure in forwarding any I may obtain. 

1 am. Dear Sir, 

Yours vi'ry faithfully, 

R. OUSKLET. 
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In reply to which 1 wrote asi follows 

Mr DEAR Sir,— Your specimens duly arrived, and 1 am glad to say ore as you supposed Aga- 
matolite; the light greenish-white kind is probably the most valuable, but we should have some 
good slabs and blocks sent down to ascertain their value in China, where some of the kinds, and of 
the varieties of Jade (Axe-stone often found near these rocks,) are highly prized. You may have 
seen in the papers that they are shipping the New Zealand kind, which is like transparent green 
marble, to China. Carriage is the great obstacle I fear firom your quarter, but however, you may be 
able to ilnd out a cheap road. Kindly give us early information as to localities, &o. and as the rock 
has an evident tendency to seam and split in rhomboidal fragments, any approaching to crystals 
would be a great prize if you can And them. 

Your best specimen of lead and antimony ore contains a mere trace of silver, burin my report 
which has gone in to Government, I have urged the importance of sending a practical man to the 
spot. The report is now printing, and 1 will send you a slip as soon as 1 get one. 

Yours very faitlifully, 

92nd August, (Signed) H. Piddington. 


From the Superintending Engineer, S. £. Provinces, Mq]or Fitzgerald, B. E. wc have received a 
box containing the various specimens of Tin alluded to in Capt. Tremenheere’s report of his visit to 
the Pakchon river, which with the funner one, will Urns be available in tlic Museum for the inspec- 
tion of those who may interest themselves in these matters. 


Geofogical and Minerahgicat DeparlmenL 

Observing in a paper published by Brigadier Twemlow in the Journal, No. 135, p. C29, mention 
made of “indurated clay with fossils'' near Ellicbpoor, I wrote to him, requesting tlie favour of 
specimens. He has^bent us one which is of much interest, a hornstone prophyry with imbedded 
casts of shells from thence, and he promises others as soon as ho can obtain them. 

Mr nsAR Sir,— 1 have the pleasure to acknowledge the receipt of your polite letter of the 12th 
instant ; it will give me much pleasure if I can be of any uso to the Society, and in attention to 
your request, 1 forward immediately a specimen of the fossil shells alluded to in note E of my 
communication of date dOth August, 1841, to the address of the Secretary, of the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society. I shall be glad if you would at your leisure inform me what the matrix is, 
and the name of the larger shell if it can be made out. I found the specimen^t in the bed of a nullah 
at the south base of the range of hills about six miles N. N. £. of this cantonment ; I will search 
for the site whence it was washed. 1 am. Dear Sir, 

Yours truly, 

Ellichpoor, July 29, I84S. Georgf. Twemlow. 

As the consideration of my note on the advantage and utility of deputing a qualilied person to 
examine the new Volcanic Island in the neigbourhood of Ramrcc, and tlie site from whence the 
copper ore was obtained, has formed a special matter of discussion, I do not further allude to 
it here, as it will bo found in the Proceedings. H, Pidi>im«tok. 

* With others having the appearance of wood outside, as in the small specimen sent herewith. 
This is a fragment of fossil hone.— H . P. 
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Hnniuuf Memuire sur deux iusrriptlons cuneifornies, 4to. 109 pp. ... 
liiinuiuf Cuiumcntairc sur le Yucua, with notes &c. 2 parts, pp 945. ... 
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Elfimcns dc la Grammairc Japonaiso, par M. M. Rodriguez ct Remusat. Paris, 

1825, pages 158, 8vo. ... ... ... ••• ^ 0 

Ditto ditto Supplement. Paris, 1826, pages 31, 8vo. 

Contes Arabes, traduits par J. J. Marcel. Paris, 1835, avec notes, vol. 1. pages 

481, vol. II. pages 4116, vol. III. pages 508, 8vo. ... ... 3 0 

Tliossct, P^lemens dc la Langue Georgionne. Paris 1837, pages 122, 8vu. ... 5 0 

Klaproth, Vocabulairc ct Graininairo de la languu Georglcnnc. Paris, 1827, pages 

832, 1st parr, 8vo. ... ... ... ... .*• 4 0 

Croniquo Gcorgienne, traduitc par M. Brosset, Text and Translation. Paris, 1830, 

pages 370, 8vo. ... ... ... ... ••• ••• 3 0 

Chuix de Pablos de Vartan, cii Aimoniun ct eu Prancais. Purls, 1825, pages 96, 

8vo. ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1 6 

Elegio sur La Prise D’Pdcsse, cn ArmAnicn. Paris 1828, pages 112, 8vo. ... 2 0 

Clircstoinuthic Chinoisc^Chinese Characters, 1833, pages 183, 4to. ... ... 5 0 

Mung-Tsou, toxto Chinoi.se, pages 161, Bvo. ... ... .» 3 0 

Meiig'TsGU, traduction Latine, par S Julieu. Lutctiie Parisiorum, 1824, pages 

59.3, Bvo. ... ... ... ... ... ... 6 0 

Lassen, Institutiones LinguiO Pracritiem. Bonnte ad Rhenum, 1837, pages 1G7, 

8vo. ... ••• ... ... ... ... b 0 

Lassen, Anthologia Sanscritica. Bonnie, 1838, pages 371, 8vo. ... ... 4 0 

Lassen, Gita Govinda, Sanscrit et Latino. Bonns ad Rhenum, 1836, pages 180, 

4to. ... ... ... ... ... ... ... S 8 


Chezy, Yfijnadattabada, »u La Mort D’yadjnaclatta, Text, Analysis and Transla- 
tion. Paris, 1826, pages 142, 4 to. ... ... •.. ... 3 8 

Chezy, La reconnaissance do Sacountala, Text and Translation. Paris, 1830, 

pages 665, 4to. ... ... ... ... ... ... 10 0 

Ceiigrapliio D'Aboulfeda, Toxto Arabc. Paris, 1837-40, pages 5S6, 4to. ... 5 0 

'llie Travels of Ibn Batuta, translated from the Arabic Manuscript, by S. Lea. 

London 1829, 143 pages, 4tu. ... ... ... ... ... G 0 

The Travels of Macarius, translated by F. C. Belfour. London, 1829, pt. 1. 114 

PCges, 4to. ... ... ... ... ... ... 4 0 

Memoir of the Emporor Jebanguire, translated from tlic Persian Manuscript, by 

Majjir D. Price. London, 1829, 141 pagcs|'4to. ... ... ... 4 0 

History of the Afghans, translated from Che Persian, by B. Doni, part I. London, 

1829, 184 pages, 4to. ... ... ... ... ... 5 0 

llan-Koong-Tsew, or the Sorrows of Han, a Chinese Tragedy, translated by J. 

F. Davis. London, 1829, 28 pages, 4to. ... ... ... 1 K 

Vocabulary of Sciude Language, by Capt. Eustwick Leach. ... ... 1 0 

Ciiammar and Voctibulary of the fialoochiond Funjabeo Languages. ... 1 8 
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Mr. BlylKs nwnthiy Report for December Meeting^ 1842, tvith 
Addenda subsequently appended* 

Sir, — T he followiDg donations have been ''received since our last 
Meeting : — 

1. From the Barrack pore establishment. 

A fine old male of the Wandaroo Monkey ( Macacus SilenusJ, The 
skin has been mounted, and the skeleton also set up. 

A recent example of the Rhizomys badius, Hodgson, received from 
Arracan. This animal entirety accords with Mr. Hodgson’s descrip- 
tion in Calc. Jour. Nat. Hist. No. V, 60 : and I have also had both 
its skin and skeleton set up. 

Also a recent example of what I am assured is the Sikim breed of 
long-haired domestic Goat, being (if 1 remember rightly) the same as 
that erroneously figured by Mons. F. Cuvier as the Kashmir or Shawl 
Goat, and nearly similar to the mixed race produced between the latter 
and the Angora Goat. In our present specimen, the hair is excessive- 
ly copious, as fine as that of the human head, and straight; being 
comparatively short on the fore-quarters, where it does not exceed five 
inches in length; on the back it averages nine inches; and on the 

* The lateness of the appearance of this and subsequent monthly Reports duo up to 
the present time, is owing to the circumstance of my having been too much occupied 
at the time the arrears of the Journal were brought up, to pass them severally under 
review prior to their being laid before the public, for the purpose of incorporating 
what additional information I had received bearing on the subjects treated of, and which 
it was desirable should be brought forward upon the same occasion. — K» B* 

No. 143. Nbw Sbribb, No. 59. 6 o 
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sides and rump it exceeds twelve inches, the quantity on these parts 
being truly enormous, and hanging in dense flakes more or less mat- 
ted, which contain large felted masses of the cast inner poshm, that 
it would not be possible to separate as now entangled (though, by at- 
tention to combing these animals at the season of shedding the poshm^ I 
presume this might be removed, and the value of the fine long hair thus 
enhanced, while the poshm would also be available for oeconomic pur- 
poses). The true Shawl Goat, as is now well known, is not a long-haired 
race, but has a rigid tubular coat resembling that of the wild (Egagrus^ 
or of the true Stags, &c., only of twice the ordinary length, beneath 
which is the very abundant supply of poshn^ or fine silky wool, of 
wiiich the Kashmir stuffs are manufactured ; while the Angora breed is 
quite devoid of the poshm^ having only silky hairs of one quality, 
which hang in elegant ringlets to a remarkable length. 

Also a recent Himalayan Chicore ( Perdtx chuhar). 

2. From Mr. DeCruz, of the Botanic Garden, an unusually fine 
specimen of Paradoxurus tgpus, which has been mounted. 

3. From Dr. McClelland, a recent example of lerax melanoleucoSf 
Nobis, ante, p. 179 (bis), from Assam. 

4. From Mr. F. Harris, a specimen of an Albatross pertaining to a 
species new to the museum, being probably the Diomedea melanophris, 
Tem. Col. 456, thus briefly described in GrifRth’s Work, VIII, 572, 
which is the only account 1 can find of it in the library of the Society. 
“ Beak, wings, tail, and streak through the eye, black ; the rest dirty- 
white.” Tiie specimen before me is under three feet in length, closed 
wing twenty inches, tail nine inches, bill to forehead (in a straight 
line) four inches and a half, and middle toe and claw nine inches. 
Head, neck, and under-parts, with the rump, white, but little sullied, 
and merely a faint trace of a dark streak through the eye : mantle, 
wings, and tail, black, tinged with ashy; and some unmoulted brown 
coverts on the wings: bill pale yellowish, the extremities of both 
mandibles dusky, except the extreme tips, which are whitish ; and feet 
apparently have been cinereous.* 


Another specimen of this Albatross has lately been presented to the Society by Mr. 
U. Maciluiiald Stephenson: it merely differs in having the beak suffused throughout 
with dusky, and the hind-neck with smoky-grey ; being probably a female. 
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Daption Capensis. 

5. From Mr. J, Stalkart, a large living specimen of Varanus lino- 
tatus. 

6. From M. Claude Queiros, a small specimen of a Flying Fish 
( Dcuitylopterus orienUilis f caught off the Cape. 

7. From W. H. Bei^on, Esq., Moradabad, three species of Shells 
transmitted by letter in a quill ; viz. 

Triarta montana^ Benson ; four specimens, from the Bhountal Lake, 
Kemaon. 

PUmorhts calathus^ Benson ; six specimens, Moradabad. 

Cyclosloma strangulatum^ Hutton ; four specimens, Landour. 

8. From R. luce Esq., Superintendent of Salt Chokees, Zillah 
Backergunge, three bottles containing — 

Specimens of a Gryllas^ very destructive to young vegetables, and 
which abounds in the Society's compound. 

One of an Acanthodis^ which 1 have also obtained in the Calcutta 
Botanic Garden : and 

Two specimens of the small Moonah Worm, which Mr. Ince found 
considerable difficulty in procuring. This Worm is of a very different 
species from that described in J. A. S, XI, 601 ; having no mandibles 
that should enable it to perforate wood. It measures from three to 
four inches in length, and is furnished with a suctorial mouth, the 
circular lip of which is studded externally with small cones of a dark 
colour, and forms on its upper portion a pair of tubercles having each 
four similar cones, between and above which tubercles are four other 
cones of the same kind : this lip is surmounted by a mask having three 
divisions, the central of which is furnished with a very distinct pair 
of eyes situate near the first ring of the body, and laterally to each eye 
are placed four small branchial laminse. The rings of the body are 
very numerous, and are each furnished with a lateral wide lamina, 
bearing three packets of bristles appearing like fins ; and on the up- 
per side of each lamina is a dark spot. Colour, as appearing in spirits, 
light brown, • 

The Collector sent by the Society to Darjeeling has returned, with 
examples of the following species, of which those new to the museum 
are marked with an asterisk. 
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Mammalia, 

Ursus Inbiatus : a skeleton. 

* Talpa crypturaj Nobis : a skin, and a specimen in spirits. 

*SoTex aterrimuSf Nobis: an adult male, and a young one, both in 
spirits. (This and the preceding species will^be described in a mo- 
nograph of Indian Talpidte ), 

Sciurus bicohry Sparrinan. 

Sciuropterus Turnhullii (9 Gray, P, Z, S. 1837, p. 67 ; Mag, 
Nat Hist n, s., I, <584. From recollection of the British Museum 
specimen on which this name was founded, I strongly incline to the 
opinion that I have assigned this correctly, but have elsewhere given 
a description of some Darjeeling specimens, which are inferior in 
dimensions to those ascribed to Sc. TumbuUii by Mr. Gray.f 

Aves. 


Falco linnunculus, 

Ace^piter nisosimilis^ Tickell, J, A, S, II, 571. 

Athene Brodiei ; Noctua Brodiei^ Burton, P. Z, 1835, p, 152; 
N. tubigery Hodgson, As. I?es. XIX, 175. 

Vpupa epops. 

Pucco grandts ; three specimens. 

Frankliniiy Nobis, J, A. S, XI, 167. 

Picus ( Gecinus ) Nipalensis^ Hardwicke and Gray ; doubtfully cited 
P. mentalis, apud Jerdon. 

P. ( Dendrocopus ) Himalaganus, Jardine and Selby : two males. 

Cuculus canorus : young of both sexes. 

micropterus^ Gould : female. 

t From the same locality, the Society has lately been presented, by Mrs. Oakes, with 
a line specimen of Sciuropterus caniceps, Gray, Ann. and Mag. Nat Hist, 1842, 
p. 202 ; one of Sciurus lokriah, Hodgson, J. A, S, V , 232 ; and one of Sc. McClet 
landii, Horsiicld, P. Z. S. 1839, p. 151, to which species must be referred Sc. Pern- 
hertoniU Nobus, J. A, S. XI, 887. This little Himalayan Squirrel is represented on 
the Neilghcrries by Sc. Delessertt Is. Geoff., and in the Malay countries by ^c. 
insiyniSt Horsheld, and 1 believe others. By K. B. Uyan Esq., the Society has been 
presented with a Darjeeling specimen (at least the skin was purchased there) of 
Felis macrocelis, which species has since been scut from Nep&l by Mr. Hodgson. Vide 
J. A. S. XI, 275. These two specimens vary much in ground-tint, inclining res- 
pectively to grey and towfulvous; but their markings are very similar. 
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* Cturulua poliocephahis, Latham, v. Uimalayanus, Vigors and Gould : 
female. 

Corvus macrorhynchos, Vieilloti v. culvninatus, S^^kes: sent as the 
Raven of Darjeeling. 

Crypsirina Sinensis. 

* altirostris. Nobis, n. s., adult and young. Described in 

the sequel. 

Keropia striata ; Garrulus striatus, Vigors. 

Garrulax chrysopterus ; lanthocincla chrysoptera, Gould. 

albogularis ; L albogularis, Gould : Cinclosoma alHgula, 

Hodgson. 

Ixops Nipalensis, Hodgson : Cinclosoma Nipalense, and subsequently 
Alcopus (olim Sibia) Nipalensis, of the same naturalist : six specimens. 

Heterornis (olim Cutia) Nipalensis, Hodgson : six specimens. 

*Pt€Tuthius rvfiventer, Nobis, «/. A. S. XI, 1 83, two males. 

— ■ — erythropterus ; Lanius erythropterus, Vigors and Gould. 

Leiothrix cyanopiera ; vide XI, 184. 

— 1 strigula. 

■ ^ castaniceps. 

Parus monticolus, adult and young. 

Certliia Himalayana. 

Sitta Nipalensis, Hodgson. 

* Temnoris (olim Suthora') Nipalensis, Hodgson. 

’^Prosorinia (olim Cochoa) purpurea, Hodgson. 

*Xiphoramphm superciliaris, Nobis, J. A. S. XI, 176. 

*Cinclidiumfrontale, Nobis, J. A. XI, 181. 

Calliope (9) cruralis. Nobis, n» s. Described in the sequel. 

(Enicura maculata, 

*Zoothera monticola. Vigors and Gould ; three adults, and a young 
one. 

Turdus ( Merula J pcedloptera. 

T. ( Geocichla ) citrina. 

T. ( Petrocincla ) affinis, Nobis, ante, p. 1 77 (bis), * • 

T. ( Petrocincla ) eryihrogastra, Vigors and Gould. N, B. The sexes 
of this species differ remarkably in their first or nestling plumage, 
the young males having the wings and tail blue, as in the adult males, 
while in the females of all ages these are brown ; besides which, the 
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mottled clothing plumage of the young males has the same fulvous 
ground-colour as the under- parts of the adult females, this being 
whitish in the young females, contrasting greatly with the correspond- 
ing garb of the other sex. 

*ClMitaris (Hodgson) grandis. Nobis, J. A. S. XI, 189; two males 
and a female. 

Ch. smidara, Hodgson. 

Saxicola caprata ; female. 

* Rhipidura tigpoxantha, Nobis, n. s. Described in the Sequel. (Genus 
C/ielidorkgnx, Hodgson. J 

Anihus agilis (?). 

Alcurus (Hodgson) striatus ; Tricophorus striutus, Nobis, XI, 184. 

Dicrurus macrocireus, Vieillot. 

Coccothraustes melanoxanthus, Hodgson. 

*Corgthus (?) Sepahi, Hodgson, As. Res. XIX, 151 ; a male and a 
female. The minute subdivisipns among the Fringillidm are almost end- 
less, and many grade and pass insensibly into each other : but this gor- 
geous species is certainly out of place in the form typified by C» enuc- 
icator, whilst the other species described by Mr. Hodgson on the same 
occasion by the term C. suhhemalayanus [which the Society has also 
since received from Darjeeling] is a true Corythus in its plumage, but 
a Pyrrhula in its beak. The present bird is more allied to some of the 
Erythospizce of Bonaparte, but is distinguished from them by its 
larger size and more tumid bill. It is occasionally procured by the 
Calcutta bird-dealers. 

Eryihrospiza (?) rosea. 

Corypha (?) baghaira. 

Trermi sphenurus. 

Cotumba ( Macropygia) iusalia. Described in the sequel. 

Reptilia. 

Three species of Snakes, one of them allied to the European Natrix 
torquata : and 

Hyla obtusa, Nobis. A Tree Frog distinguished from the common 
H. maculata of Bengal by its nearly uniform dark colour and more 
obtuse muzzle ; the back is also considerably broader, and the loins are 
less contracted. The skin of the entire under- parts is perfectly 
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smooth, instead of being minutely tuberculated as in H. maculata. 
The limbs also are proportionately much larger and stronger. Colour 
of the specimen preserved in spirits dark livid brown, with a broad 
lateral black band commencing at the nostril, continued beyond the 
eye, and becoming less distinct after passing the fore-leg ; sides of the 
abdomen, and the thigh, a little mottled or speckled, and the fore-limbs 
and legs obscurely banded with livid black : beneath pale and spotless. 
Length from muzzle to vent two inches and one-eighth, and breadth 
behind the eyes seven-eighths of an inch, of the loins half an inch ; 
anterior limb to end of longest toe an inch and a half, and hind limb 
ditto four inches and a half : eyes large and prominent. 

Pisces. 

Pimelodus rtangra^ Buch. Hamilton. 

Pimelodus f Young. 

Cyprinus cotus, Buch. Ham. 

Gobio isuruSi McClelland. 

Silurus 5^ Young. 

Soka isostomat McClelland, M.S. 

N M01.LUSCA. 

Three species of Shells, undetermined. 

Crustacka. 

One large species of Oniscus, which also occurs on the Neilgherries. 

Arachnida. 

Two or three Spiders, one of large size, which I have somewhere 
seen figured, and which is common here during the cool season, and 
also inhabits the forests of Malabar. 

Insecta. 

A considerable collection, almost entirely consisting of Ldpidoptera^ 
Cokoptera, and a moderate number of Hemiptera. Among the first, 
is the celebrated Purple Emperor Butterfly of Europe (Apatura iris 
and various other European species, as Doritis Apollo^ Kh/odocera v. 
Qonepteryx rhamniy the cosmopolite Cynthia cardui (which 1 have 
also procured near Calcutta, and have specimens from Afghanistan 
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and from Swan River ( ! }, Papilio Machaon (very small, as are all the 
Himalayan examples which 1 have seen), and some of the more rare 
Himalayan species, several of which 1 have made out from the ex- 
cellent work of M. Boisduval in the Suites d Buffon, 

The new species of birds from Darjeeling are as follow : — 

Crypsirina (Vieillot) altirostris. Nobis: genus Phrenotrix, Hors- 
field ; Dendrocitta, Gould. Nearly allied to the Assamese D. frontalis 
(McClelland and Horsfield), with which it would appear to form a 
particular section of the group, characterized by having the bill 
shorter, but much more compressed and deeper, than in the others 
being in fact absolutely that of Glaucopis, so far as I can remember 
the latter. Length fifteen inches, of which the tail measures nine 
inches and a quarter, the penultimate feather being two inches 
shorter, and the outermost six inches and a half shorter; of wing 
five inches and one-eighth; of bill to forehead (through the fea- 
thers) an inch, and five-eighths of an inch deep ; tarse an inch : 
claws remarkably long, that of the hind-toe five-eighths of an inch, 
measured in a straight line. The head (including the vertex, but 
not the occiput), ear-coverts, throat, and fore-neck (to the breast), are 
deep black ; wings and tail also black, the coverts of the former, ex- 
cepting those of the primaries, pure ash-grey; the occiput and re- 
mainder of the neck, together with the breast and belly, whit- 
ish-grey ; the back, scapularies, upper and lower tail-coverts, vent 
and flanks, bright ferruginous (as in Cr, vagahundd ) ; tibial feathers 
mingled grey and rufous: bill and feet black. Young similar in 
markings, but all the colours, excepting the black and ferruginous, 
much duller ; the plumage of flimsy texture. 

This is the sixth species of its genus now ascertained to inhabit 
India or its immediate confines, besides the Phrenotrix temia, Hors- 
field, which Dr. Heifer asserts is met with in the Tenasserim provinces. 
The others are as follow ; — 

1. Cr, ifagahunda ; Coracias vagabunda, Latham : figured in Gould’s 
Century, Everywhere abundant, 1 believe, throughout India, and in 
the Tenasserim provinces. 

2. Cr. Sinensis; Corvus Sinensis, Gmelin: figured in Gould’s 
Century, A mountain species, common on the Himalaya, and Mr. 
Jerdon thinks that he has observed it in open jangle in the Segoor 
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Pass of the Neilgherries, and he has seen specimens killed in the 
eastern range of ghftts of Southern India. 

3. Cr. leucogastra ; D. leucogaslruy Gould, P. Z, S» 1833, p. 57, 
and figured in Trans, Zool. Soc. I, pi. XII. Mr. Jerdon has only 
seen this elegant species in the jungles of Malabar and the Wynaad, 
and it would appear to be peculiar to the Indian peninsula. 

4. Cr, rujiga&tra ; D, rujigastray Gould, P, Z. S. 1837, p. 80. 
“Nearly allied to, but differs from Cr, leucogastra in its shorter tail, 
and in the less extent of the black colouring on the tips of the two 
central tail-feathers, in the chestnut-brown colouring of the under 
surface, and in the thickened and more robust bill. India.” 

5. Cr. frontalis ; D.frontaliSy McClelland and Horsfield, P, Z, S. 
1839, p. 163. Assam. 

6. Cr. altirostrisy Nobis, ante, Darjeeling. 

Other species of this genus exist, or appear to exist, in — 7. Cr. 
rufa ; Corvus rufusy Latham, Supp, ; la Pie Rousse de la ChinCy 
Sonnerat ; and figured by Levaillant as la Pie Rousse, Ois, de VAfrique, 
pi. 59 : which was observed in China by Sonnerat, and is said to be 
also found in India. — 8. Cr. rvfiventris ; Pica rufiventris, Vieillot : 
Shaw’s Zoology, XIV, 64. Apparently very closely allied to, if not 
identical with, Cr. vagabunda; and said to inhabit Eastern Asia. — 9, 
Cr. leucoptera, Glaucopis leucopterus. Tern., pi col, 265, (see also 
Griffith’s Work, VII, 184, or Shaw’s Zoology, XIV, 73:) from the 
Malayan Archipelago.* — 10. Cr. temnura; Gl. temnura, Tern., ibid, 
337 : briefly described in Griffith’s work as — “ Plumage dusky-black, 
shaded with dark grey; tail curiously scalloped, India?” — And 11. 
Cr. varians ; Corvus varians, Latham, Supp. ; Temia, Levaillant ; 
Phrenotrix temia, Horsfield, Lin. Trans. XIII, pt. I, 162, and figured 
and further described in his * Zoological Researches in Java.’ Inhabits 
the Malay countries, and (apud Heifer) the British Tenasserim pro- 
vinces. 

Calliope (? Gould) eruralis. Nobis. Under this generic *de8igDa- 
tion, I avail myself of Mr. Jerdon’s suggestion to merge Ihe genus 
Larvivora, Hodgson, J, A. S. VI, 102, at least as instanced by the 

* This I have just received, aud find that it is properly referred to a separate genus — 
7emnvris, Lesson. Mr. Hodgson’s generic name Temnoris approaches this too nearly. 

6 H 
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Phcenicura super ciliarisy Jerdon (Supplement to Catalogue Jy which 
quite agrees with Mr. Hodgson’s description of L. cyana* : and the 
present species is only distinguishable from that bird, on its upper 
parts, by a very slight and inconspicuous character ; whilst the lower* 
being concolorous with the former, but paling a little on the belly* af-* 
fords a very striking contrast with those of C. cyanUy wherein they are 
wholly bright ferruginous with the exception of the lower tail-coverts : 
the tarsi, also, of our present species are considerably longer, as 
in my Cinclidium frontaky and of a dark colour: its wings are 
shorter and rounder than in the other species of Calliope; and tail 
rather shorter and weak. Length five inches and a quarter, of wing 
two inches and five-eighths, and tail an inch and three-quarters; hill 
to forehead (through the feathers) nearly five-eighths of an inch, and 
typically formed ; tarse an inch and a quarter. Colour a full deep 
cyaneous, or dark greyish- blue, paling on the belly, and relieved by 
a white superciliary streal^ confined to the bases of the feathers and 
yet shewing conspicuously : bill black ; and legs (in the dry specimen) 
brownish-dusky. This bird is reported to be a pleasing songster. 

The genus Calliope would accordingly consist of the following five 
species, all natives of India or the Himalaya, being at most winter 
visitants in the lov/ country. 

1 . C. Lathamiy Gould, leones Avium ; Motacilla Calliopcy Pallas ; 
Turdus C.y Latham; Accentor (f) C.y Temminck. A regular winter 
visitant in Bengal, and found likewise in Central India: being met 
with (according to the season) over the greater part of Asia, even in 
Kamtsohatka. It is closely allied to restricted Turdus. 

2. C. pectoralisy Gould, leones Avium. Has a more graduated tail 
than in the others, tipped with white, which also extends over the 
basal half of the tail-feathers, except the middle pair, and on the ex- 
terior web of the outermost pair ; general colour dark ashy, the middle 
of the belly white, breast and sides of the throat black, the rest of the 
throat bright crimson, and a white superciliary streak. Inhabits the 
Himalaya/ 

3. C. cyana ; Larvivora cyanOy Hodgson, J. A. S. VI, 102; Pkoe^ 


* The Society has since received a specimen from Mr. Hodgson, shewing the 
above identification to be correct. 
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nicura superciliaris^ Jerdon, Supplement. Nepftl : also the Neilgher- 
ries. 

4. C. brunnea ; L. brunnea^ Hodgson, ibid ( Non vidi ). Nep&l.* 

5. C. (?) cruralis^ Nobis, ante. Darjeeling.f 

Rhipidura hypoxantha^ Nobis. Length four inches and a half, by 
six inches in alar expanse ; of wing two inches and one-eighth, and 
middle tail-feathers two inches and a. quarter ; bill to forehead (through 
the feathers) under three-eighths of an inch, being proportionally 
much shorter than in its congeners ; and tarse half an inch. Colour 
of the upper-parts dusky-ash, tinged with green on the head ; lores 
black ; a bright yellow eye-streak, continued across the forehead ; and 
the under-parts wholly bright yellow: tail conspicuously white-shafted, 
with also white interior edges to the feathers for their terminal half: 
bill dusky above, the under mandible pale ; and legs pale brownish, 
darker on the toes. Darjeeling. Specimen preserved in spirits. 

The following are the Asiatic species of this genus at present known 
to me : — 

1. Rh, fuscoventrist Franklin, P. Z. S> 1831, p. 117 ; Broad-tailed 
Flycatcher of Latham ; Muscicapa ( Mmcylva) albogularis^ Lesson, 
Zoologie du Voyage de M. Belanger^ p. 264. Common in the vicinity 
of Calcutta at all seasons, but rather of local distribution in penin- 
sular India, j; The male has a short, but musical, tinkling song. 

2. Rh. alhofroiUata^ Franklin, ibid. Common in peninsular India, 
extending northward to the vicinity of Saharunpore, where the pre- 
ceding species is also met with ; but it does not appear to occur in 
Lower Bengal. 

3. Rh. pectoralisy Jerdon, M. «S'.§ Length about seven inches, of 
which the tail measures nearly four inches ; closed wing three inches. 
Upper-parts brownish-dusky ; the bead black, passing into the former : 

* Mr. Hodgson says ** sexes alike,*’ or 1 should have suspected the female of 
C. Lathami to be intended. • 

t A Nepalese example of this species has just been received from Mr. Hodgson, 
who refers it to his genus Ijurvivora. * 

X The Rh. fuscoventris mentioned in Mr. Jerdon’s catalogue as having been seen, 
but not procured, by him on the Neilgherrics, proved to be Rh. pectoralis ; but the 
other is included in Col. Sykes’s list of the birds of Deccan, P. Z. S. 1832, p. 85. 

^ Briefly described in the first No. of Mr. Jerdon’s * Illustrations of Indian Orni- 
thology’, which has just appeared. 
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superciliary streak, throat, and belly, white; the under tail-coverts 
tinged with rufous : sides of the throat and breast, black, the middle 
of the latter marked with oval white spots, smaller in front : wings 
dusky, the coverts slightly tipped with albescent; and tail the same, 
all but its middle feathers, passing gradually into whitish towards their 
extremity. Bill black ; and legs dusky. The tail is much graduated, 
having its outermost feathers two inches shorter than the middle ones. 
Inhabits the Neilgherries. 

4. Rh. Javanica ; Muscicapa JavanicUy Sparrman ; Platyrhynchus 
perspicUlatuSy Vieillot. Malay countries generally. 

5. Rh, nigritorquis^ Vigors, P, Z. S. 1831, p. 97. Philippine 
Islands : perhaps identical with last.* 

6. Rh. hypoxanthuy Nobis, ante. Darjeeling. f 

Columha ( Macropygia^ Swainson,) [tusaliay Hodgson.] Male fif- 
teen inches and upwards, of which the tail measures seven inches 
and a half, its outermost feathers four inches and a half shorter, 
and the rest evenly graduating; wing seven inches and five-eighths, 
the third primary rather the longest, and the second a little 
exceeding the fourth ; bill to feathers scarcely five-eighths of an 
inch, and tarse seven-eighths. Colour of the upper-parts dusky-black, 
each feather narrowly but conspicuously margined, and more or less 
barred, with deep rufous; the forehead and cheeks whitish-grey, 
tinged with lilach : throat whitish : crown gradually more ashy ; and 
occiput, nape, and hind-neck, successively more broadly margined 
with brilliantly glossed extremities to the feathers, of a changeable 
hue from green to purplish- red, upon a dark ashy ground ; sides of 
the breast the same, its medial portion more narrowly thus edged : 
belly slightly tinged with pale buff, deeper on the lower tail-coverts : 
greater wing-feathers wholly dusky ; and tail the same, its four medial 
feathers somewhat obscurely crossed with numerous rufous bars, the 
outermost pair greyish- white for the basal two- thirds of their exterior 
web, and 'the rest of the tail — except the middle feathers — ashy at 

* Add Rh. ''.ollaris^ Lesson, Rev. Zool. par la Soc. Cuv. 1839, p. 104. Corpora 
nigroi collo antice niveo ; superciliis albis ; caudce penjiis albo marginatis aut ter~ 
minatis. Uab. Timor." This description does not well distinguish it tiom. Rh»/us~ 
vovetUrts. 

t Mr. Hodgson has lately sent a specimen also of this bird, which he separates 
from Rhipidura by the name Chelidonjnx, an arrangement which 1 shall now adopt. 
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base, with a broad subtermiiial dusky band, and greyish tips succes- 
sively paler to the outermost : bill dusky-black (in the dry specimen), 
and feet have evidently been coral-red. Female rather smaller, and 
similar to the male on its upper- parts, except that the barring on the 
tail is more developed, and the forehead and crown are also cross- 
ed with narrow rufesceut lines, together with the entire under-parts. 
Length about fourteen inches, of which the tail measures seven inches 
and a quarter, and wings also seven inches and a quarter. Concealing 
the head and neck, this species might almost be mistaken for a Cucu^ 
lus ; more especially the female. From Darjeeling, where extremely 
common.* 

[While the preceding notices were passing through the press, another 
interesting collection of Darjeeling specimens has been submitted to 
luy inspection, and 1 have been kindly permitted to make a selection 
from them. The following appe^ir to be undescribed : — 

* Since the above was written, the Society has received a description of this Dove 
from Mr. Hodgson (dated May l, 1843), who applies to it the generic or subgeneric 
term Coccyzurus, remarking further on its Cuculiiie appearance but he mentions 
having ** discovered it some years ago, and written a character of it on the back of 
the drawing (No. 66S), that went to England long ago to be locked up there!** His 
description now sent is as follows : — 

VinagifUE. [To this location of it 1 demur altogether. — E. B.] Genus Coccyzura 
(olim Tusalia), Hodgson. Bill long and slender, as in Columba: wings short; the 
third quill longest. Tail as in the CoccyzijuE, or very long, broad, and graduated 
throughout, with broad ends to the feathers. Legs and feet suited for perching 
only, and slender : tarse equal to the thumb : toes long and slender, flat-soled, the 
inner and hind bordered, and unequal all : nails large, simple. Hump spinous. 

** Type. C. tusalia, Hodgson. Head and neck as in the common wild Pigeon, 
with golden- green gloss on latter. Above, brown-blackT cross-barred with chestnut 
(in young I); below, rufescent-luteous with frequent dusky cross-bars. Alars 
blackish. Central caudals like back ; laterals plumbeous with broad dark bar as in 
the wild Pigeon. Legs, orbits, lores, and cere, red : bill black. Length sixteen 
inches and a half : bill to gape one inch: tail eight inches and a half: wing seven 
inches and a half : tarse to sole fifteen -sixteenths of an inch : central toe and 
nail one inch and seven- sixteenths ; hind fifteen-sixteenths of an inch. Solitary, and 
a deep forester : not found in the plains. ^ 

“ Remark, — This form, like Swainson’s Piilirwpus and our Dendrotreron [Col. Hodg^ 
sotiii. Vigors, P. Z, S. 1832, p. 16], serves to connect the ColumbitMC oftlnsessorial or 
typical Pigeons with the Vinagiiut (or dentirostral ?) or tiee Pigeons. It has much 
the aspect of a Cuckoo, and the tail exactly of the Coccyzime, the bill of Columba 
proper, and the feet nearly of PtUinopus, It represents Geojtelia of the Ptylophyrina 
or rasorial Pigeons (ground Columbineb), and is closely allied to, if not a subgenus of, 
Macropygia.** 
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Sitta formosa^ Nobis. This very beautiful bird appears to present 
no sufficient distinction upon which it could be separated from the 
ordinary Nuthatches, though the style of colouring of its upper-parts 
is peculiar, and its size also is comparatively large : the relative length of 
its wing- primaries may, however, be different ; but these were in process 
of renewal in the specimen before me. Length about seven inches and 
a half, of wing four inches, and tail two inches and a quarter; bill to 
forehead (through the frontal plumes) seven-eighths of an inch ; tarse 
three-quarters of an inch ; and hind- toe and claw an inch. Colour of 
the upper-parts black, beautifully variegated with different shades of 
ultramarine-blue ; the scapularies and rump verdigris ; and the wing- 
coverts and tertiaries elegantly margined with white at their tips: 
under-parts bright rusty -fulvous, somewhat paler on the breast, and 
inclining to albescent on the throat: the frontal feathers are tipped 
with wdiite, and around the eye also is whitish, continued backward as 
an ill-defined superciliuin tinged with fulvous posterior to the eye: 
crown and back deep black, each feather tipped with brilliant ultra- 
marine, forming large and pointed triangular spots ; on the back these 
incline more to verdigris, and are dilute and whitish over the shoulder : 
wing-coverts black, with strongly contrasting terminal white margins 
as described, and more or less Literally edged, as are also the large 
alars, with bright lavender-blue, which likewise appears within the 
white margin of the tertiaries, and tips their inner-webs ; middle tail- 
feathers lavender-blue, with black mesial line, the rest black edged ex- 
ternally with blue, and tipped with duller blue, the outermost having a 
large white spot at the oKtremity of its inner web, and the next a smaller 
terminal spot of the same. ** Irides dark : bill blackish, the lower 
mandible pale underneath : and legs greenish horny, with yellow soles.” 

Kitta venatorius (var. ?). Entirely resembles the ordinary K. vena^ 
tortile in form and proportions, but the colour beautiful deep sea-green, 
the head a more yellowish-green, and a distinct tinge of yellow on 
the sides &f the forehead, above the broad black streak through the 
eyes; wings sanguineous, brightest on the secondaries and outer 
margin of the tertiaries, the latter having the subterminal black bands 
and verdigris tips strongly defined. Iris hazel ; legs, bill, and eye- 
lids, Vermillion.*' The rump of this most beautiful specimen inclines 
a little to the usual verdigris-blue of the species, and there is also a 
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slight admixture of the same here and there upon the back and espe- 
daily on the scapularies. The spedmen is a male, and 1 conceive it 
to exhibit merely the thoroughly mature dress of its species. Of 
several examples before me in ordinary attire, both adult and young, 
not any present a decided admixture of green on the plumage, and 
one only (a young bird from Tenasserim) has the wings rusty-sangui- 
neons, others exhibiting more or less trace of the same, chiefly on the 
interior of the feathers, the rest being dingy greyish. I also observe 
that in the golden-winged species of the genus Garrulax ( v. Crate- 
ropus), as G. chrysopterus, ojffinis, &c., the analogous yellow colour 
is similarly convertible to dull greyish, which occasionally margins 
the feathers, concealing the brighter tint within. 

Muscicapulay Nobis, n, g. The members of this group are nearly 
allied to Dimorpha (olim Siphya,) Hodgson, Ind. Rev* 1839, p. 651, 
from which they are chiefly distinguished by their small size and 
feeble legs and toes, the latter approaching them nearer to the Fly. 
catchers. The brilliant colouring of the first allies it to restricted 
Chaitaris (olim Niltava)^ Hodgson, and also to the group exemplified 
by Phoenicura rubeculoides of Vigors and Gould, which now that I 
have three species appertaining to it, 1 venture to separate from 
Chaitaris f to Which Mr. Hodgson formerly referred the rvheculoides* 
The following four are referrible to the present division : — 

1. M* sapphira; Mmcicapa sapphirOy Tickell, M* S. Length 
five inches, of wing two inches and a half, and tail an inch and seven, 
eighths ; bill to gape nine-sixteenths of an inch, and tarse five-eighths 
of an inch. Colour of the upper.parts rich dark purplish- blue, 
inclining to ultramarine on the rump and upper tail-coverts ; fore- 
head and crown vivid smalt. blue; the lores black; fore-necl^ and 
breast rich purple, with a broad median line of deep and bright fer- 
ruginous ; flanks greyish, the belly and fore-part of the wings under- 
neath, with the axillaries, white ; alars and tail black edged with 
blue externally. Bill and feet black. Unlike the three, following 
species, the M. sapphira has no white at the base of its tail external, 
ly* Procured at Darjeeling. 

2. M. superciliaris ; Mtiscicapa supercUiaris, Jerdon, Madr. JL 
XI, 16 : Dimorpha albogularis. Nobis, J. A. S. XI, 190. Himalaya, 
and has been obtained also in Central and Southern India. . 
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3. M. melanoleuca. Nobis, Hodgson. Length four inches and a 
half, of wing two inches and a quarter to two and three-eighths, 
and tail an inch and seven-eighths; bill to gape nine-sixteenths of 
an inch, and tarse half an inch. Colour wholly black and white : the 
upper.parts black, with a broad white eye-streak, and broad longi- 
tudinal mark of the same upon the wings, commencing on the coverts 
of the secondaries and continued along the margin of the tertiaries, 
which in some are further edged with white round their tips ; under- 
parts also white, and basal half or more of the outer tail-feathers. 
Bill and feet black. Nepal, Darjeeling. 

4. M. rubeculay Nobis ; Dimorpha superciliariSy Nobis, J. A. S, 
XI, 190, which specific name must now be transferred to the second 
species. Nepal, Darjeeling. 

Of true Dimorpha, Hodgson, I know of only two species; viz. 

1. D. strophiatay Hodgson, upon which the group was founded: 
and 

2. D. auricularis ; Chaitaris auricularis, Hodgson, Jlf. S: which 
has the coerulean spot on the sides of the neck common to the species of 
restricted Chaitaris, but the rest of its plumage is plain dull olive, 
rufescent on the wings and tail, and slightly on the rump, the under- 
parts paler and inclining to whitish on the belly. Length about five 
inches, of wing two inches and a half, and tail two inches ; bill to 
gape nine-sixteenths of an inch, and tarse five-eighths of an inch. 
Inhabits Nepal and Assam. 

Very closely allied to these is the Mmcicapa leucura, Gm., the 
adult male of which is Saxicola ruheculoides of Sykes: but Mr. 
Hodgson makes a separate group of it, though it scarcely differs except 
in having the first primary less developed and the second more so. 

Of true Chaitaris, 1 know of three species ; viz. 

1. Ch. grandis. Nobis, J, A, S. XI, 189. Common at Darjeeling. 

2. Ch. sundara, Hodgson, Ind. Rev. 1837, p. 651. Also common 
at Darjeeling and in Nepal : and 

3. Ch. McGregorii ; Phcenicura McGregorii, Burton, P. Z. S. 
1835, p. 152$ CluftUigiventer, Hodgson. Himalaya. The following 
species I separate by the appellation 

Cyornisy Nobis; having the bill less compressed, the tarsi shorter 
and together with the toes more feeble, and altogether partaking more 
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of the Flycatcher form ; they also have not the brilliant ccerulean spot 
on the sides of the neck conspicuous in the foregoing group. 

K Q. ruheculoides ; Pheenicura rubeculoides, Vigors, P. Z. S. 
1831, p. 35; Chaitaris brevipes, Hodgson. Himalaya, and visits the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta during the cold season, where I have ob- 
tained several specimens ; but I have never seen it from the Indian 
peninsula. 

2. C.banyumas; Muscicapa banyumas, ; M. cantatrix, 

Temminck ; M. aurea ? Lev.,* which name would hold precedence ; 
M. rubecula, Swainaon, Nat- Libr., the female. Southern India and 
Malay countries. 

3. C. Tickelitce, Nohis ; M- hyacintha. Tern., apud Tickell, J. A. S. 
11. 574. Of a more greyish blue than the preceding species on the 
upper-parts, brightening on the forehead, shoulders of the wings, and 
upper tail- coverts ; throat and breast light ferruginous, the belly albes- 
cent, and under tail-coverts pure white ; the rufescent medial portion 
of the throat much broader than in the preceding species. Length 
five inches and three-quarters, of wing two inches and three-quarters, 
and tail two inches and a half; bill to gape eleven-sixteenths of an 
inch, and tarse five-eighths of an inch. Bill blackish ; legs pale. 
Inhabits Central ludia.t 

* I have somewhere seen this idontiiied with A/, cantatrix. 

t Add 4. C. unicolor ^ Nobw. Vide Addenda to Appendix of present Report. 1 
annex identifications of musi of Capt. Tickeirs other species, described lu the same 
paper. 

No. 1, Hyptiopus lophotes ; 2, Circus aeruginosus ; 3, C. melanoleucos^ youngs; 4, 
a good species ; 5, Ketupa LeschenaulUi ; 6, Strtx Umgtmembris (f)^ Jenlou ; 7, Athene 
radiotuir, (Tickell), — erytkropterus, Gould -per Imeatus, Hodgson; B, Ninox 
scutulatus (Raffles^, v. hirsutus (Tern.); U, Cehlepyris melaschistos ; ]0, Trico- 
phorus virescens^ Jerdon, v. Ixos Psidii^ apud pos, p. iSl* ante; II, Diqrurus 
coerulescens ; 12, Tephrodomis super ciliosus ; 13, Brachypus melanocephalus of 
Hardwicke and Gray, vide J. A. S» XI, 792; 14, Cometes krishna ; 15, Muscicupa 
picata; 16, Pericrocotus princeps; 17, Cyornis ITicAreWice, Nobis, supra; 18, J9, 

the names refer to the same, Muscicapa carulea, Vieillot; 20, ? ; 21, Pericroco- 

tus peregrinus ; 22, Saxicola caprata (f); 23, Copsychus saularis; 24, C. mac- 
rourus, — Kittacincla of Gould; 25, Cyanecula Suecica; 26, Calliope Lhthami; 27, 

probably A/ixomif (Hodgson) chloris^ vide XI, 794 ; 28, ? ; 29, Prinia macroura; 

30, Sylvia IndicOt apud Jerdon; 31, ?; 32, Thamnobia fuliedta ; 33, lora 

typhia; 34, Qeocichla citrina; 35, a good species; 36, Oriolus Hodgsonii, 
young male; 37, Nectarinia Goalpariensis ; 38, Dicoeum TickelliiB, Nobis; 39, 
Chloropsis ccesmarhynchos, vide p. 956; 40, probably Emberiza fucosa, J, A. S. 
XI, 601; 41, Spermestes leuconotus; 42, Parisoma vireoides of Jerdon's list; 43, 
Pyrgita concolorf ditto; 44, Pyrgita Jtavicollis ; 45, Picus Goensis, feem.; 46, 

6 I 
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To these must be approximated Saxicola nigrorufay Jerdon^ Madr* 
Jl. \842y p. 189; vel Muscicapa ru/tdayie la Fresnaye^ Ad. Delessert, 
Souvenirs, &c, pt. 29; which probably will be eventually found to 
exemplify another of these small natural divisions, intermediate to the 
last and to the Stonechats.] 

1 shall now refer to my former paper on a collection of birds from 
the same locality (Vol. XL p. 160, et seq.), certain of which, introduc- 
ed as new, 1 have since succeeded in identifying with previous descrip- 
tions, and some of my elTorts at monographing various groups 1 can 
now render more complete, from having subsequently received acces- 
sions, more or less considerable, to the number of their comprised 
species. 

Vol. XI, p. 160. Falco Aldrovandiy v. severus, Horsfield. The 
Darjeeling male appears to have been rightly assigned to this species ; 
but the supposed female and young are distinct : and the Neilgherry 
small Falcon mentioned in a note to p. 162, proved to be F. ves- 
'pertinus v. rvfvpes, vide p. p. 881-2.* 

P. 16d. Several small Owls are mentioned, of which the Strix scu- 
tulata, Rattles, Str. hirsuta, Temminck, Sir. lugvbris, Tickell, and 
it may be added Ninox Nipalensis, Hodgson, are one and the same. 

P. 166. I have deemed it worth while to publish a figure of the 
Yellow-backed Honeyguide (Indicator xanthonotuSy Nobis), which 
will shew that that species is correctly referred to its genus, of which 
it was assuredly little suspected that any representative would inhabit 
the Himalaya. 

P, 168. Cuculus micropterus. In my description of this Cuckoo {J. A. 
S. XI, 903), I considered certain dark ash-coloured specimens to be 
merely the old birds of this species, an opinion to which I still adhere. 
Mr. Hodgson, however, thinks differently, having lately forwarded si- 
milar examples by the designation C. saturatus. One sent as the 

P.aurantius; 47, P. Mahrattensis ; Dendrophila frontalis, v. Sitta corallina, 
Hodgson ; 49, Buceros Malabaricus verus; 50, correct; 51, probably a species closely 
allied to Buaro viridis, v. caniceps, of which I have information ; 52, Trogon Mala- 

baricus ? ; 53, Caprimulgus ? ; 54, Macropteryx longipennis; 55, Carpophaga 

cenea ; 5G, Columba meena ; 57, 58, 59, correct ; 60, Parra Indica, immature. 

• The Falco Aldrovandi has recently been described in McClelland’s Journal, (1843, 
page «83,) as F, rujipedoides, F, vespertinus 1 have lately obtained in this neigh- 
bourhood. 
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young appears to me to be a female in the plumage correspouding to 
the hepatume variety of C. canorus, which is so prevalent also in the 
following species. 

Same page. For Cuculus Sonneratii, read C. poUocephalus^ Latham, 
vide p. 904. Both of these species (i. e. micropterus and polioceplialusj 
have recently been obtained in southern India by Mr. Jerdon. 

Mr. Hodgson has also forwarded an apparently distinct species by 
the appellation C. nisicolor^ to which 1 have no hesitation in referring 
the young specimen from Macao mentioned in a note to p. 240, ante. 
It is closely allied to C. fugax, from which it is chieHy or wholly 
distinguished by its much deeper colouring. Mr. Hodgson’s example 
would appear to be a remarkably small one, and is probably a female ; 
but the difference of size between it and the young specimen from 
Macao is not greater than occurs in the respective series of C. cano^ 
TILS and C. micropterus now lying before me. Length about twelve 
inches and a half, of wing six inches and five-eighths, and middle tail- 
feathers five inches and three-quarters ; bill to gape an inch and three- 
sixteenths. Colour of the upper-parts very dark pure ash* colour; 
throat and cheeks the same, as in C. fugax: under- parts and tail 
also as in the latter species ; but the flanks not barred (in the speci- 
men) : throat below the chin contrasting with the dark ashy above and 
laterally, and the central marking of the feathers of the throat deep 
ash, like the rest of this colour, it being very dark on those of the fore- 
neck. The Macao specimen is moulting its tail-feathers, but has the 
wing seven inches and a half long, being probably a young male. Cap, 
with the throat, ear-coverts, and sides of the neck, very dark ashy, 
and several white feathers on the nape, as in some young examples of 
C. fugax; interscapularies dusky ash, very faintly rufous-barred, im- 
parting a shade of that colour to the part ; scapularies, tertiaries, and 
wing- coverts, successively more distinctly barred with bright rufous; 
the fore-neck tinged and the plumage of the breast tipped with the 
same; and the under-parts longitudinally streaked throughout with 
dusky, shewing no trace of bars on the flanks : lower Jtail-coverts 
dull white : bill and feet as in C. fugax. 

Since the Supplement to my Monograph on Cuckoos was published 
(p. 240 ante}^ Mr. Jerdon has favored me with copies of the descrip, 
tions of Cuculidce in Lesson’s Traile. The C. fugax is there des- 
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cribed by the specific name ienuirostris^ which term is applied by 
Gray in Ilardwicke’s Illustrations to the female of C, niger, C, flavtts 
is described from Bengal and Java, the niger being thus regarded 
as identical with it (vide p. 241 ante;) and a variety (?) is mentioned, 
only half the size, but presenting no other difference. There is also 
described a C. lineatus: *Mike C. flavusy but larger; above brown* 
grey, darkest on wings and back ; beneath rufous, barred with black ; 
tail brown above, edged with white beneath. East Indian Isles.”* 

The C. ( Chrysococcyx ) ludduSy (vide XI, 917,) would appear to be 
Himalayan. At least a specimen occurs in a collection^formed partly in 
the Himalaya, and partly in central India, presented to the Society 
by C. Fraser, Esq. ; and a member of this group is mentioned in a 
catalogue of Nepalese birds forwarded by Mr. Hodgson. 

C. (Chrysococcyx) chalcitcs? (XI, 919). A specimen which I pre- 
sume to be the adult male of this species, from Macao, considerably 
resembles the young of C. lucidusy and may be described as follows. 
Length about five inches and three-quarters, of wing three inches and 
a half only, and tail two inches and a half ; bill to gape three-quarters 
of an inch, and tnrse exceeding half an inch, being feathered for only 
the upper third. Upper-parts metallic green, not very vivid, and much 
bronzed : lower-parts white, transversely barred with the colour above : 
tail having an obscure subterminal dusky bar, beyond which, on the 
extremity of the inner web of each feather save the middle pair, is a 
white spot ; the rest of the inner webs of the outer tail-feathers are 
barred black and white, successively less defined and more tinged with 
rufous as they approach the middle pair: bill blackish, with some 
yellow at the base of the upper mandible ; and legs also dark. 

To return to M. Lesson’s Cuckoos, it appears that Phcmicopheeus 
calorhynchns (J. A. S. XI, 1098,) is identical with Zanclostomus 
Javanicus ; and the Piaya erythrorhynchay Lesson, would seem to be 
referrible to the same. Taccocoa Leschenaultii appears to be identical 
with Zamlostomus sirkee. The Phmnicophceus biciduSy Vigors, Ph. 

* Two specimens from Chusan differ only from the Indian bird in their rather 
smaller size, though the beak appears fully as large. Both are in the plumage 
which 1 have described as the second dress of the male C. niger, having the under- 
parts rufous from the breast, and one of them retaining some of the barred nestling 
feathers upon its wings. Length of the wdngs (in both) four inches, and of tail four 
inches and one^eighth. Of the Bengal bird, 1 have recently obtained female speci- 
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Crawjurdity Gray, and Calohates radieeus, Temroinck, I have Stitt no 
means of referring to. 

Of Centropus PhillipensiSf M. Lesson mentions a variety (?) from 
Sumatra, only half the usual size: body above dull brownish^black ; 
wings dirty rufous.* His young or female from Bengal would seem to 
be a Itate of plumage of C. hpidus : size of a Magpie ; plumage browD» 
spotted and zoned with blackish brown, streaked with white on the 
fore-part of the neck ; tail brown above, rayed with whitish.” C. pu- 
milus is doubtless C, Bengalensis^ Latham, thus described from spe- 
cimens in the Paris Museum : Male size of a Thrush ; bill black 
with a white spot; tarsi brown; plumage brown-black tinted with 
rufous; tail wedged, broad, brown: from Java (!): female — a little larger 

mens in the green -glossed dark ashy plumage, with ferruginous under-parts from 
the breast, one of them having the latter much brighter than in any male 1 have yet 
seen, the feathers of its breast being also partially tipped with the same ; another 
female with uniformly dark upper-parts, has the entire under- parts scantily banded 
with dull rufous, and traces of the same also on tlv^ forehead and above the eyes ; a 
third female tends towards the hepaticus variety of plumage, having the upper- parts 
dark, with rufous bars, which are darker and less conspicuous on the back and scapula- 
ries, but vivid and strongly marked on the wing -coverts and tail, the rump dark with 
faint traces of rufous, and the entire under-parts pale and weak ferruginous, with nar» 
row dusky cross-bars, except on the under tail-coverts and towards the vent; a fourth 
female, in the true hepaticus plumage, with a ferruginous rump, is that described as 
exhibiting the mature female livery, in XI, 909, Well may M. Lesson designate 
this bird (or an allied smaller species resembling it^ a "perfect Froteus.” 

* Such a specimen I have now before me from Chusan, of the size and with the 
form of beak of C. lepidus, but the colouring of C. PhiUipensds, only the rufous is not 
so bright, being washed with fuscous especially on the tertiaries, and the stems 
of the dorsal feathers are more coarsel]^ spinous and glistening. Length about 
fourteen inches, of which the middle tail-feathers measure seven and a half, the 
outermost nearly four inches less ; wing six inches : bill to gape an inch and one- 
eighth, and nine-sixteenths of an inch in greatest vertical depth ; tarse an inch 
and a half ; and long hind- toe and claw an inch and three -fourths. Should this not 
be named, I propose to designate it C. dimidiatus. 

C. lepidus extends into Nepal, a specimen from that country having been forward- 
ed by Mr. Hodgson ; and an example of the young in first plumage, from the 
Malay peninsula, may be described as follows Upper- parts ligl^ chestnut, 
handsomely barred with black, these bars more narrow on the wing-coverts, prima- 
ries and secondaries ; tail green-glossed black, with narrow rufous cross-bars; crown 
and neck above longitudinally striated, the spinous si^iafts of the feathers little 
developed, and their lateral margins black : under-parts pale fulvescent, with slight 
dusky barring on the flanks, and spots of the same on the sides of the neck : bill 
pale yellowish-horn, the ridge of the upper mandible reddish-brown. M. Lesson’s 
Bengal specimens above noticed would not appear to differ materially. 
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than the male ; bill horny : plumage reddish white, rayed with brown ; 
wings bright rufous ; tail long, much wedged, brown, edged with red- 
dish-white; Sumatra. 

Centropus bicolor ; Paris Museum. Bill and tarsi black : plumage 
smoky greyish- white, darkest on head, back, and wings, brightest on 
throat and breast ; belly and anal region tinted with reddish-ochi^ous : 
tail cinnamon-rufous. Celebes, Moluccas. 

C. melanops ; Paris Museum. Size of C. Senegalensis : bill and 
tarsi black : forehead, cheeks, and around the eyes, intense black ; 
throat wiiite; neck and breast ferruginous; abdomen and anal region 
dull black; back rust-coloured; wings chocolate; tail bluish-black.^ 
Java.'** 

P. 169 el seq. For a more complete monographic notice of the 
Indian Drongos, vide p. 799 el seq,, also p, 180 fbisj of the present 
volume. Mr. Hodgson has, however, sent specimens of Dicrurus ball- 
cassius verus, as his annectans; and has also forwarded from Nep&l 
D, Fingah, macrocircus, and ccerukscens, 

P. 176. The following is a more complete list of the species of 
Pomatorhinus. 

1. P, erylhrogcnys. Vigors, P, Z, S, 1831, p. 137, and figured in 
Gould’s Century, pi. LV. Himalaya. 

2. P. montamis, Horsfield, Lin. Trans, XIII, 165, and figured in 
the * Zoological Researches in Java’ of that naturalist. Java. 

3. P. scMsticeps, Hodgson, As. Res. XIX, 181 ; P. leucogaster, 
Gould, P. Z, S. 1837, p. 137. Himalaya, Assam. 

4. P. HorsJiMi, Sykes, P. Z. S, 1832, p. 89. Neilgherries. 

5. P. ritficollis, Hodgson, As. Res. XIX, 182. Himalaya. 

6. P. trivirgalus, Temminck, PL Col. 443 ; figured also in the 
^ Illustrations of Ornithology’ of Sir W. Jardiiie and Mr. Selby, pi. 
LXIX. Australia. 

7. P. turdinns, Temminck, PL CoL 441. Australia. 

8. P. •temporalis, Vigors and Horsfield, Lin. Trans. XV, 330. 
Australia. 

9. P. superciliosus. Vigors and Horsfield, Ibid. Australia. 

10. P. ruhecula, Gould, P. Z. S. 1837, p. 137. Australia. 

* For further descriptions of Asiatic Cuculida, vide XI, 897 and 1095, also p. 840, 
ante. 
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11 ?. P. frivolus; Turdus frivolus, LathaiOi Vieillot; Australia: re- 
ferred to this genus by Mr. 6. B. Gray, Nat, Hist. 1843, p. 192. 
The Mexican Orpheus longirostris, Swainson, is strangely referred 
to Pomatorhinus by M. Temminck in his Planches coloriees, vide 
Fauna Americana-borealis, II. 191. Probably one of the subsequently 
described Australian species will prove identical with P. frivolus; 
this genus having been originally constituted upon a single species. 

In Dr. Horsfield’s catalogue of the Assamese birds procured by Dr. 
McClelland, P. Z. S. 1839, p. 166, P. montanus is included, with 
the remark that “ no essential difference is apparent between a speci- 
men dF this bird sent from Assam and the specimens obtained in the 
Island of Java, from which the original description was made.” A 
drawing, however, in Dr. McClelland’s possession, taken from the only 
specimen of this genus which was procured by him, refers distinctly to 
P. schistic^s ; a species which undoubtedly is nearly allied to P. 
montanus, as is also the P. Horsfieldi, but all three present constant 
differential characters, as follow : — 

In P. montanus, the whole back and scapularies, with the nape, are 
bright chestnut- rufous ; crown and sides of the head schistaceqiis ; and 
a superciliary streak reaching to the occiput, with the entire under- 
parts to near the vent, vivid white, the latter flanked with rufous. 

In P. schisticeps, the rufous is confined to the immediate border of 
the white under-parts ; the neck, back, and scapularies, being wholly 
olivaceous: in other respects like the preceding. The young, too, 
present no difference of colour, further than that the crown is browner ; 
their wings and tail being also shorter, and the clothing plumage flimsy, 
at least in part. 

In P. Horsfieldi, the rufous is constantly wanting altogether, be- 
sides which the white extends but little beyond the breast, which is 
flanked with dusky : in other respects it resembles both the others. 

The geographic locations of these three species are different ; and the 
Himalayan P. schisHceps is the most likely of them to occur*in Assam. 

Same page. My genus Xiphirhynchus being identical ii^ name with 
Mr. Swainson’s Ziphorhynchus, I change it to Xiphorhamphus, and 
supply a figure of the species upon which it is founded. 

P. 177. 1 also give a representation of Paradoxomis ruficeps ; but 
regret to add that the artist (for whom I furnished a rough sketch) has 
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made it look rather too large, from the hardness of the back.outIine in 
particular, the feet are coarse and ill-drawn, and the wing from bend 
should be three-eighths of an inch longer, the addition being made in 
front. This species occurs at Darjeeling. 

P. 178, et seq. Genus GarrulaXy Lesson; CrateropiAs^ Swainson; 
lanihocincla^ Gould ; Cinclosoma (in part), Vigors, Hodgson. During 
the short time that has elapsed since I published a synopsis of the 
species of this genus then known to me, the Society’s Museum has 
been greatly enriched by a splendid donation from Mr. Hodgson, 
which comprised most of the species described by that naturalist, and 
brought the number of those contained in the Society’s collecftion to 
fifteen, exclusive of Nipalensis, which Mr. Hodgson has since classed 
in his genus Alcopus (olim Sihid)^ vide J. A. S. VIII, 38, but now 
founds upon it his genus Ixops. The Society has since also received 
the Neilgherry G. cachinnans from Mr. Jerdon, and a new species 
from Capt. Phayre, Commissioner of Arracan. By some oversight, I 
omitted on that occasion to include the G. setofer^ Hodgson ; and now 
that this* gentleman has supplied the Society with specimens of the 
bird 80 •named by him, 1 find that a Bootan species in the museum 
which I had doubtfully identified with it, though nearly allied, is distinct 
from it, besides which are other new species comprised in the follow* 
ing conspectus of the oriental members of this group, with which 1 am 
at present acquainted. 

1 . G. leucolophos; Corvus leucolophos, Gmelin : figured in Gould’s 
Century^ PI. XVI II. Himalaya. 

2. G. Belangerif Lesson, Ttoologie du Voyage de M. Belanger^ 
p. 268, with coloured figure : lanthocincla leucolophos 9, Var., Nobis, 
J, A. S.f X, 924. Common in the Tenasserim provinces, and procured 
by M. B61anger in Pegu. 

3. G. rufifronSj Lesson, Ibid.y with also a coloured figure. Java. 

4. G. perspidllatust G. R. Gray ; Turdus perspicillatus, Gmelin, 
— Shaw’4 Zoology y X. 326 : le Merle de la ChinCy Bufibn. China.* 

5. G. anritus ; Corvus auritusy Latham ; Spreo auritusy Lesson, 
Traite\: Crateropus leucogenySy Nobis, J. A. S. XI, 180; fc petit 

* Mr. G. R. Gray appears to consider this as identical with G. Belangeri, but 
Shaw’s description of it would hardly seem to apply to the latter. 

t Spreo of Lesson is founded on Turdiu bicolor of Gmelin, apud G. R. Gray. 
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Geai de la Chine^ Sonnerat. The specimen described by me was 
brought, as I have since learned, from China, which is the habitat 
assigned to the species. Vide p. 179 (bis) ante, for some particulars 
concerning the individual as observed in captivity. 

6. G. Reinwardii s Crateropus Reinwardii, Swainson, III Zoolf 
2nd series, II. pi. LXXX. Believed to be Malayan. 

7. <7. alhogularis; lanUiocincla alhogularis, Gould, P. Z. S. 1835, 
p. 187: Cinclosoma albigula, Hodgson, /Is. Res. XIX, 146. NepAl, 
Bootan. 

8. G. gularis, McClelland and Horsbeld, P. Z. S. 1839, p. 159. 
Assam. 

9. G. pectoralis, Gould, P. Z. S. 1835, p. 186; CincL grisaure^ 
Hodgson, As, Res. XIX, 146. NepM. 

10. G, moniliger i CincL moniliger, Hodgson, As. Res, XIX, 147. 
Not readily distinguishable from the preceding species, but inferior to 
it in size, having the wing considerably shorter, the breast- marking 
generally less developed, and the tail-feathers less deeply tipped with 
white; the ear-coverts also have less white on them, which is con- 
fined to thcsr lower and central portion. Nepftl, Bootan. 

11. Q. melan^tis. Nobis. Still more nearly allied to G, pectoralis, 
but having the ear-coverts wholly black, forming a large and conspi- 
cuous patch ; whereas in the other they are silvery-white, slightly 
surrounded with black; the lateral tail-feathers are also still more 
deeply tipped with white, and the uppermost longest tertiaries have 
a white spot on their inner web. Arracan. 

12. G. McClelkindii, Nobis; lanthocincla pectoralis, GouXH, a pud 
Horsheld, P. Z. S. 1839, p. 160. Assam. Neither in Dr. McClel- 
land’s description of this bird (loc. cit), nor in his coloured drawing 
of it, is any notice taken of the bright rufous nape of the three fore- 
going species, nor of the white streak edged inferiorly with black over 
the eye, nor of the conspicuous whitish ear-coverts of O. pectoralis, 
nor of the greyish-white edgings to the outer primaries ; the whole of 
which are much too obvious to be overlooked in that species. Hence 
I feel little doubt that the present is a different bird from either of 
its foregoing nearly allied congeners. 

13. G. lunaris ; lanthocincla* lunaris, McClelland and Ilorsfield, 

P. Z. S. 1839, p. 160. Assam. , 

6 K 
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14. G* \r%ificolli8 i\ Corms pubduya^ Buchanan Hamilton. Near- 
ly allied to the last, which it resembles in the semi-lunar mark on 
the sides of the neck. Length about nine inches and a half. General 
colour olivaceous-brown, darkening on the tail, and passing into ash- 
colour on the crown and occiput: forehead, ear-coverts (including 
the orbital region), throat, and fore-neck, black : a crescent-like mark of 
rufous on the sides of the neck, and under tail-coverts the same. Irides 
red. Bill black; and legs dusky. Described from a beautiful and 
highly finished drawing, sketched evidently from life, among those of 
the late Dr. Buchanan Hamilton. Habitat not stated.* 

15. G. variegatus ; CincL variegatum^ Vigors, P. Z* S. 1831, p. 
55, and figured in Gould’s Century^ PI. XVJ. Nep&l. 

16. G. ajfinis, Hodgson. M, S. Nearly allied both to the last, and 
(judging from description) to the next species. Length about ten 
inches, of wing four inches, and middle tail-feathers four inches and 
three-quarters, the outermost an inch and a half shorter; bill to fore- 
head (through the feathers) an inch, and to gape an inch and one 
eighth ; tarse an inch and a half. General colour rufescent olive- 
brown, more or less distinctly mottled on the back with paler tips 
to the feathers; the rump dingy greenish, and upper tail-coverts 
rufous: sides of the head, lores, cheeks, and ear-coverts, black, oc- 
casionally suffusing the crown ; chin the same, and a broad moustachial 
spot, with another behind the earit; white: breast rufous-brown, the 
feathers laterally edged with grey ; belly uniform fainter rufous-brown, 
and lower tail-coverts darker: the wings have a jetty-black spot, 
formed by the coverts of the primaries ; and the winglet, with the ex- 
terior margins of the primaries, is pearl-grey ; those of the secon- 
daries and tertiaries partly are greenish-yellow, much as in G. chry- 
sopteruSf the remainder of the tertiaries and tips of the secondaries 
being slaty-grey ; anterior portion of the wing coloured like the back ; 
and basal two-thirds of the tail dull greenish-orange, the rest slaty- 
grey : bill black, and feet pale brown. Inhabits Nep&l. 

* This i\ould seem to be the lanthocincla nificoUis of Jardine and Selby’s 2nd 
series of Illustrations, which I have not seen ; to judge from the following diagnosis 
sent me by Mr. Jerdon. I.fronte, genis, auriculis, g$ld, superiore pectoris, nigris ; 
capite super lore colli griseis ; lateribus colli a'issoque rufis : colore colli maculd curvatd 
citendente ad gulatHf coipore alisqtie olivaceo~griseis, remigilms marginilnts griseis ; cau- 
dd uigrescente. Hub, Himalayas.” 
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17* G. capistratus; CincL capistraium, Vigors, P. Z. & 1831, 
p. 55. Himalaya. 

18. G. c/iryscpterus ; lanf/i. cArysopiera, Gould, P. Z. S. 1835, p. 
48. Bootan, Nep&l. 

19. G. erythrocephalus ; CincL erythrocepkalus, Vigors, P. Z. S. 
1831, p. 171, and figured in Gould’s Century, pi. XVII. Nep&l. 

20. Q, rufogularis; lanih. rufogularis, Gould, P. Z. S. 1835, 
p. 48 : CincL rufimenta, Hodgson, As. Res. XIX, 148. Nep&l. 

21. O. ocellattis ; CincL ocellatum, Vigors, P. Z. S. 1831, p. 55, 
and figured in Gould’s Century, pi. XV. Nep&l. 

22. G. squamatus ; lantk. squamata, Gould, P. Z. S. 1835, p. 48, 
and figured in Jardine and Selby’s 2nd series of Illustrations: CincL 
melanura, Hodgson, As. Res. XIX, 147. Nep&l. 

23. G. casrulatus; CincL ccerulatum, Hodgson, As. Res. XIX, 147. 
Nep&l. 

24. G. [^pAa!7iiceus Crateropus puniceus, Nobis,/. A. S. XI, 180. 
Bootan, Darjeeling. 

25. G. lineatus i CincL lineatum, Vigors, P. Z. S. 1831, p. 55. 
Nep&l? 

26. G. setafer^; CincL setaferum, Hodgson, As. Res. XIX, 148. Nep&l. 

27. imhricatus. Nobis. Length eight inches and a half ; of wing 
three inches; and middle tail-feathers four inches, the outermost an 
inch and a quarter less : bill to forehead (through the feathers) three- 
quarters of an inch, and to gape seven-eighths of an inch : tarse an inch 
and one-eighth. General colour olive-brown, darker on the crown, 
paler and a little inclining to rufous underneath ; the rump and flanks 
dingy olive-green ; and tail slightly rufescent above, its exterior fea- 
thers successively more broadly 8ub.terminated with dull black, having 
their extreme ends whitish: plumage of the head, neck, and back, 
slightly rigid to the feel, recalling to mind that of a Coucal ( Centro^ 
pus), which is also the case, in a slighter degree, in the preceding 
species, more particularly on its crown : the feathers of the dtown and 
neck have shining black shafts, and, together with those of the nape, 
are slightly margined with dull olive-green ; lores albescent, and the 
ear-coverts, sides of the neck, and under-parts, are more or less white- 

* Mr. Jerdon informs me that this bird is the Xanthocincla pkwnicea of Gould, 
figured in his leones Avium. 
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shafted, chiefly towards the tips of the feathers; primaries inconspi- 
cuously margined with grey, and secondaries with yellowish-olive; bill 
and feet olive-brown. Inhabits Bootan. 

28. Q. cachinnans ; Crateropus cachinnans, Jerdon, Madr. JL No. 
XXV, 255 (1839), and there figured : Cr. Lafresnayiiy Ad. Delessert, 
Souvenirs dHun Voyage dans Vlnde^ pt. II, 30; and, it would appear, 
Cr, Dekssertiy de la Fresnaye, Rev, ZooL par la Soc, Cuvierenne. 
Neilgherries. 

29. G, Delesserti; Crateropus Delessertiy Jerdun, Madr, JL No. 
XXV, 256 (1839): Cr, griseicepsy Ad. Delessert, Rev, Zool, par la 
Soc. Cuv, 1840, p. 101, and Deless. Souveuirsy &c. pt. II, 29. Neil- 
gherries. 

30? and 31 ? In the catalogue of Dr. Royle’s birds procured at Saha- 
runpore and the neighbouring districts of the Himalaya, G. kucokphos 
is noticed as inhabiting the lower hills, and two other species are 
mentioned of which I have seen no description ; viz. melanocephalusy 
on the hills, and striatus, met with in the Kheree Pass. Whether these 
be distinct from all the foregoing, remains to be ascertained.* 

* In a list of specimens now on their way from Mr. Hodgson, I find three species 
mentioned, by the names leucopophlus (Quaere leucolophonjy erythropteruSy and 
suhunicolor; this last, with and others, constituting Mr. Hodgson’s division 

Trochalopteron, the propriety of adopting which name will depend on whether Mr. 
Swainson’s Crateropus Reinwardii be considered admissible into the group, in which 
cose it must bear the appellation Crateropus. 

The specimens adverted to have since arrived, but Tr. leucopophlus (f ) and 
erythropterus are not among them; and of Tr. suhunicolory a nestling specimen only 
IS sent, of a species nearly allied to Tr. erythrocephalusy chrysopteruSy and affinis, 
especially to the latter, but having a shorter and thicker bill than in that bird. In a 
nestling example of Tr. chrysopterus before me, the lunate black spots on the breast 
of the adult do not exist, beyond a mere trace of them on the sides of the breast; being 
the contrary of what is observable in the Thrush and various other groups, wherein 
the young are more mottled than the adults. Length of the immature suhunicolor 
about nine inches, of the wing three inches and a half, and tail four inches; bill to 
gape seven-eighths of an inch, and tarse on inch and three-eighths. General colour 
greenish olive-brown, tinged with dusky on the head, and brighter greenish on the 
tcrtiarics and tail, the latter having a slight wash of aureous ; exterior tail-feathers 
dusky with white tips, the latter successively increasing to the outermost ; edges of 
primaries bright golden-yellow, as in ajffinis, but the narrow exterior edge of the outer 
primaries greyish beyond their emargination ; lower-parts dull olive-brown : the dorsal 
plumage is slightly margined with black, in the adults probably as much so as in 
squamatus; and tWo or three new feathers growing on the breast are whitish towards 
the tip with a dusky margin, indicating that the under-parts of the adult would be 
thus luutllcd : bill dusky above, the under mandible yellowish except at tip ; and feet 
brown. Nepal. 
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The only additional species which I at present know of, are four 
described from Western Africa by Mr. Swainson, and one discovered 
in Southern Africa by Dr. A. Smith there are doubtless, however, 
several more yet to be discovered in this country. Of those here enu- 
merated, Nos. 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 13, 14, 15, 17, 25, and 29, are desiderata 
in the Society’s Museum ; which contains only bad specimens of some 
of the others, as 22 and 23. The Cinel, Nipaknse^ Hodgson, as 
before noticed, has since been referred by that naturalist to his genus 
Alcopus (v. Aetinodura, Gould); and now ranks as the type of his 
genus Ixops. 

Leioeincla^ Nobis, n. g. Intermediate to Garrulax^ Ixops, and 
Leiotbrix, the very elegant bird upon which I found this generic 
designation has the bill shorter than the head, moderately compressed, 
somewhat wide at base, the outline of both mandibles accurved, and 
the tip of the upper bent over that of the lower mandible, rendering 
the slight arcuation of the former more apparent : nostrils basal, their 
aperture a narrow slit at the inferior margin of the nasal membrane : 
gape furnish with a few long but feeble bristles. Tarse of mean length, 
or rather short than otherwise: the toes formed for perching, and 
claws of moderate size. Wings having the first primary half the 
length of the third, and the fifth, sixth, and seventh, equal and longest. 
Tail long and graduated. The plumage very copious, dense and of 
silky texture, especially on the crown and occiput, where the feathers 
are much lengthened. 

L, plumosa, Nobis. Entire length about nine inches, of which 
the tail measures five, its outermost feathers two inches less ; wings 
three inches and three-eighths ; bill to forehead, through the reflected 
frontal plumes, three-quarters of an inch, and seven-eighths of an 
inch to gape ; tarse an inch. General colour different shades of soft 
brown, passing into rufous and delicate cinerous-lake ; the latter pre- 
vails on the lengthened feathers of the crown and nape, and upon the 

The Turdus canorus, Lin., is referred to lanthocincla by Mr. Strickland, in a list 
of Chinese birds published in the * Annals and Magazine of Natural History* for 
September 1843. This is the Baniahhou de Bengaleot Buffon, who appears, however, 
to mix up two different species under this name, from Bengal and China respectively. 
1 do not recognise the Bengal bird described by him, but ma> remark that the native 
name he cites is commonly applied to the Black>headed Oriole. 

* (Jrat, Swainsoniit A. Smith, may be one, the figure of which 1 have not seen; 
but CV. Jardinii of the same naturalist would seem to be a Malacocircu^. 
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ear-coverts ; forehead deep reddish-brown, and throat tinged with the 
same : back and rump a rich and less rufous brown than the forehead, 
the rufous much increasing in intensity on the medial part of the 
wings, especially on the basal portion of the primaries and on the 
coverts of the secondaries ; the coverts of the primaries and inner webs 
of the winglet-feathers are black ; primaries having their inner webs 
dusky, and the narrow outer webs of the three first albescent-grey 
without markings ; the terminal half and successively more of the other 
primaries being beautifully barred with black on a pale rufescent-ashy 
ground, and the secondaries and tertiaries with narrower black bars on 
a more rufous ground, this colour however again weakening on the 
exposed tertiaries : tail somewhat dark ruddy-brown, all but its middle 
pair of feathers banded with weak dusky, and passing into the latter 
towards the tips, which are white, successively decreasing in quantity 
to the middle pair; underneath, the transverse bars are only seen 
towards the tips of the tail-feathers, becoming there very distinct, and 
ending in dusky-black, which contrasts with the white extreme tips. 
Under-parts much paler than the back, but softly tinted, and tinged 
with the predominating rufous hue. Bill light horny; and legs pale 
brown. The colours of this species recall to mind those of the Wax- 
wings ( Dombydlla J, and are equally delicate. In the barred mark- 
ings of its wings, the character of the crest, and other details of 
plumage, it manifests considerable affinity for Ixcps Ripalensis ; the 
feathers of which are however much less delicate and silky. Inhabits 
the vicinity of Darjeeling. 

P. 181. My genus Cinclidium proves to be less allied to Pellomium 
than I had anticipated ; and I now supply a figure of the species (C. 
frontalcy Nobis), upon which it is founded. The bird is reported to 
be a fine songster, heard chiefly in the evening. 

P. 183. Pteruthim rujiventer^ Nobis. I described this species from 
a female example, and have now the pleasure of adding a notice of the 
plumage df the male. Length eight inches, of wing from bend three 
inches and jive-eighths, and of tail three inches and a half, its outer- 
most feathers an inch and a quarter shorter. Back and upper tail- 
coverts wholly deep ferruginous, as also the tips of the secondaries, of 
the longest tertiary, and of all the tail-feathers : head and nape, lores, 
ear-coverts, and infra-orbital region, deep black, glossed along the 
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edges of each feather ; throat, fore-neck, and breast, pure ashy ; and 
the rest of the under-parts, from the breast, a pale brownish-carneous, 
with a patch of golden-yellow on each side of the breast, bordering the 
grey : wings and tail wholly shining black, except the ferruginous tips 
before mentioned. The sexual diversity is accordingly considerable, 
the female having the upper-parts, wings, and middle tail-feathers, 
green, and only the upper tail-coverts ferruginous, together with 
the tips of the tail-feathers; and the sides of the head grey, which 
margins also the feathers of the crown. Some nestling feathers inter- 
mingled on the crown of one female specimen, show that that part is 
also green, having slight black edges, in the young bird. • 

P. 184. Indian LeiotrichancB. A Monograph of this group, by Mr. 
Hodgson, with additions and annotations by myself, is now awaiting 
publication. 

Same page. Parus Jlavocristatusy la Fresnaye, Mag, de ZooL Jan- 
vier, 1837, apud Horsfield; Ibidy 1838, apud Lesson, Revue Zoologique 
par la Societe Cuvierieuncy 1839, p. 42 : P. sultaneusy Hodgson, Ind, 
Rev»y April, 1837, p« 81. This, and the Melanochlora Sumatranuy 
Lesson, Rev, 7iOol, &c., loc, city appear now to me to be identical, 
my description of the latter in XI, 792, referring to the young. 
I have now before me four specimens from Nep&l and four from 
Singapore ; and there is no difference in the length of the wings and 
tail, in the size of the bill, nor in any other respect that I can per- 
ceive, further than that the mode of preparing the Singapore specimens 
makes them appear considerably smaller. 

Same page. Mr. Hodgson has rightly instituted a genus Akurus 
for the species which I described by the name Trkophmus striatus. 

P. 186. Chloropsis Hardwickii is referred to Chi, curvirostrisy Swain- 
son, by M. de la Fresnaye, apud M. Adolphe Delessert, SouvenirSy &c., 
pt. II, 23, where a figure is given of it: Chi, auriventrisy Mag, de 
ZooLy Gu6rin, 1840, p. 17, may be added to the syriouyms collated in 
loc. ciU * 

There are five species of this genus now in the Society’s Museum, 
one of which appears to have been confounded with Chi, aurifrons ; a 
sixth also inhabits India. 

1. ChL curvirostrisy Swainson, or perhaps Hardwickii has still the 
priority. This species has always more or less orange-saffron colour 
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on the abdominal region, which in old males occupies the entire 
under-parts from the breast, with the exception of a little green on 
the flanks posteriorly ; these have also the tail and greater portion of 
the wing dark purple, the tertiaries and adjoining coverts only re- 
maining green, and the flexure of the wing verdigris-blue: throat 
and fore-neck black, passing into dark glossy purple on the breast : a 
large brilliant smalt-blue streak from each corner of the lower 
mandible; and the head and neck tinged with yellow. In younger 
males, the purple of* the wings commences on the smallest coverts, 
and there is sometimes an admixture of this hue upon the taiL 
Females have less orange-saffron on the abdominal region, which is 
more or less patched with this colour, and the throat and breast are 
green, with the mousUche- streaks less vivid than in the male. Nep&l, 
Bootan, Assam. 

2. ChL aurifrons; figured as ChL Malaharicus in Messrs. Jardine 
and Selby’s * Illustrations of Ornithology,’ as subsequently corrected 
by them in their Monograph of the genus. Has the crown brilliant 
orange, or saffron-red, the feathers rigid and glistening ; throat wholly 
glistening smalt-blue ; fore-neck black, surrounded by a yellow zone ; 
wing-flexure verdigris-blue ; and the rest green. Two specimens 
marked as female by Capt. Tickell differ in no respect from the male, 
excepting in being rather smaller, with the blue and glistening portion 
of the throat- feathers less developed. The young of both sexes have 
the forehead merely yellowish ; the fore-neck bluish-green, surrounded 
by pale-yellow ; the blue of the throat being confined, or nearly so, to a 
dull verdigris moustache ; and not any of this colour at the base of 
the wing. Inhabits Bengal, Nep&l, Arracan, and Central India (neigh- 
bourhood of Chyebassa). 

3. ChL cwsmarhynchos,*^ Tickell, J. A. S, II, 579 ; ChL aurtfrons, 
apud Jerdon. Similar to the last species, but having no trace of blue 
on the centre of the throat, which is pure black, separating two well 
dedned moustachial streaks of brilliant smalt-blue; and there is also 
no yellow zone surrounding the black of the fore-neck. Female with 
the black of the fore-neck less extended, and surrounded by pale 
straw-yellowish ; the same moustachial streaks as in the male, but not 

* This name would appear, however, to be merely a misprint for gampsorhyncfMs 
of Jardine and Selby, 
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80 bright ; and no brilliant orange-colour on the forehead : rest as in 
ChL aurifrons. This is decidedly distinct from the preceding species ; 
and if, instead of reading throat, part of cheek, and forehead, black,” 
we insert the word of before “ forehead,” Lt. Tickell’s description per- 
fectly applies to the present bird, which has the part in question similar 
to that of ChL aurifrons he appears to have confounded it, however, 
with the latter, which alone is frequently (and, so far as 1 have seen, 
exclusively) sold in cages at Calcutta ; and the specimens here described 
are likewise from Central India, though Lt. Tickell has sent examples 
of the preceding species from Chyebassa.* Peninsula of India. 

In the three foregoing species, and 1 believe also in the next, the bill 
is slightly curved, slender, and tapers to a sharp point: whereas the 
two last have a very different form of bill, typified by that of ChL 
gampsorhgnchus (young male Sonneratii f), figured by Messrs. Jar- 
dine and Selby. The fifth is, however, somewhat intermediate. 

4. ChL Cochinchinensis ; Turdus C-, A pet : MeUiphaga Javanica, 
Horsf. ** Male, with chin, throat, and gorge deep black, surrounded 
by a greenish yellow band, w^hich extends through the eyes to the fore- 
head ; maxillary streak, hyacinth-blue. Female, with parts black in 
male of a light 4)luish-green, surrounded (as in male,) with yellowish 
baud ; maxillary streak light azure.” Jerdon. Bill rather less elongated 
than in the last species. Inhabits the peninsula of India, and the 
Indo-Chinese and Malay countries. 

5. ChL Malabaricus, Considerably smaller than the others, the 
male having the wings and tail tinged with azure, in addition to 
the ordinary verdigris patch at the bend of the wing, which is un- 
usually lustrous; head and neck wholly light yellowish, somewhat 
rufescent on the latter; throat and fore-neck black, surrounded by a 
pure light yellow zone, and a small short moustachial streak of bril- 
liant smalt-blue. Female wholly green, except in having the blue 
moustachial streak, which is narrower than in the male ; the throat but 
slightly fiavescent ; and there is no verdigris patch at the bend of the 
wing.f Young male similar to the female, except that the^ wings and 

* I have recently received ChL cmmarhynchot from Midnapore, ao that it may be 
presumed to be also occasionally brought alive to Calcutta. 

' t Mr. Eyton states that “ the female diffen from the male ia having the markings 
lets distinct.*’ P. Z. S. 1839, p. 102. 

6 F 
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tail are slightly (more or less) tinged with azure. Inhabits the Malay 
countries ; and is doubtful, at present, as occurring in Malabar. 

6. ChL Sonneratii^ J. and S. ; Phyllornis MulUsrii, Tern. ; the female 
Chi. zosterops of the Monograph by Messrs. Jardine and Selby ; and 
the young male apparently ChL gampsorhynchus of the same. Adult 
male having the throat, loral region, and intermediate space, intense 
black, with a narrow moustachial streak of smalt- blue ; the bend of the 
wing greenish- verdigris in some, others having little or no trace of 
this. Female having the throat and orbits yellow, and a slight blue 
moustache. Inhabits Southern India and the Malay countries. Of 
seven adult specimens before me, two or three have the bill closely 
approximating that represented of ChL gampsorhynchus. 

A seventh inhabits the Malay countries — ChL cyanopogon ; 
Phyllornis ctjanopogon. Tern. : with a short bill, only the chin black, 
and a long ccerulean moustache-streak. 

P. 187. The bird which I designated Heterophasia cucuhpsis is 
identical with Mr. Hodgson’s Alcopus ^olim Sihia) picoides, J. A. S. 
VIII, 38 ; but as this genus appears to correspond exactly with Actino^ 
dura, Gould, P. Z. S. 1836, p. 17, I must (provisionally at least) con- 
sider them as identical, in which case the following species would be 
comprised in it. 

1. Act. Egertonii, Gould, P. Z. S. 1836, p. 18. Nep&l. 

2. Act. gracilis; Hypsipetes grcmlis, McClelland and Horsfield, 
P. Z. S. 1839, p. 159, which appears to me clearly referrible to this 
genus, from Dr. McClelland’s drawing of it. Assam. 

3. Act. picoides ; Sihia picoides, Hodgson, J. A. S. VIII, 38; 
Heterophasia cucidopsis. Nobis, /cf. XI, 187. Nepftl, Bootan. 

4. Act. nigriceps ; S. nigriceps, Hodgson, loc. cit. Nep&l, Bootan. 

Same page. The Accentor to which I applied the name Himalaya^ 

nus with a mark of doubt, may be now termed A. variegatus; as the 
following species of this genus also occur in the Himalaya. 

A. Nipa/ensis, Hodgson. Allied to A. alpinus, as indeed are both 
the others, yet this most so, though intermediate in plumage to that 
species and A. modularis. Length about seven inches, of wing three 
inches and three-quarters, and tail two and three-quarters; bill to 
gape five-eighths of an inch, and tarse fifteen-sixteenths of an inch. 
Newly moulted adults have the upper-parts nearly as in A. modularis, 
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but the dark colour predominating, and the striation of the head and 
neck obsolete, or very nearly so, these parts, with the ear*coverts 
and breast, being of an almost uniform dark brownish-grey; throat 
white, spotted with dusky- black, which forms two cross-bars on each 
feather, their extreme tips being greyish ; belly and flanks bright dark 
ferruginous, mingled with the hue of the breast along the middle of 
the former ; under tail-coverts dusky, tinged with ferruginous, and 
laterally margined with white : the feathers of the back are greyish- 
brown, with broad dark centres, or they may be described as blackish, 
with brown lateral margins, tinged with ferruginous towards and upon 
the scapularies: wings dusky-black, the tertiaries broadly margined 
with ferruginous, the other large alars slightly so, and all having a spot 
of this colour at the extremity of their outer edge ; wing-coverts having 
a white spot at the tip of their exterior webs ; and the small feathers 
near the bend of the wing coloured like the head : tail brownish- black, 
tipped with brown, the terminal spot of the inner web of each feather 
successively more albescent to the outermost; upper tail-coverts long, 
and brown with a dark central streak : bill dusky, the lower mandible 
yellow except at tip; and legs reddish-brown. In worn plumage, 
the margins of all the feathers have more or less disappeared, and 
what remains of them is faded in hue ; the conspicuous white spots on 
the wing-coverts, and ferruginous margins of the tertiaries, being com- 
pletely abraded, the former leaving a semi-circular sinus, as if artiflcial- 
ly cut away. In this state of plumage, Mr. Hodgson has sent a speci- 
men as distinct in species. The young have the clothing plumage 
of the usual flimsy texture, the under-parts coloured like the back, 
with no ferruginous on the belly; the spots on the wing-coverts are 
larger and less purely white; and the ferruginous on the scapularies 
and wing-coverts, dingy. Appears to represent A, alpinus on the 
K&char region of Nep&l. 

A. strophiatus, Hodgson. Size of A. modularis, and readily distin- 
guished by its bright ferruginous breast and streak ove^ the eye. 
Length about five inches and a half, of wing two inches and & quarter 
to two and a half, and tail two inches and one-eighth to two and a 
quarter ; bill to gape five-eighths of an inch, and tarse thirteen - 
sixteenths of an inch. Upper parts much as in A. modularis, but the 
colours brighter and more contrasted, and the crown and neck uniform 
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with the back ; a broad eye-streak, the first portion of which is white 
to beyond the eye, surmounting a ferruginous streak continued back- 
ward to the occiput; a semi-circle of the same surrounds the dusky 
ear-coverts, and the entire breast is also ferruginous; throat white, 
with dusky spots, forming a line descending from each angle of the 
lower mandible ; belly and lower tail-coverts white with dusky streaks ; 
wing-feathers dusky, margined with ferruginous, with an albescent 
spot at the tip of each covert ; tail brownish, with dull rufous outer 
margins: bill black, and legs reddish-brown. Nepftl. 

A. varicgalus. Nobis, should follow A. Nipalensis in the series 
commencing with A, alpinus ; and A. strophiatus should, if 1 remem- 
ber A. moniinclhts rightly, be placed next to that species. 

1*. IH'S, Pitta nuchalis. Nobis, is identical with Hydrornis (olim 
Paludieola) Nipalensis, Hodgson, J. A. S. VI, 103 : but it is barely 
separable from the great group of Pitta, a monograph of which would 
be acceptable at the present time. The following is a slight contri- 
bution towards its effectuation. 

In India, there appears to be only one species generally distributed, 
viz. Pitta hrachyura, Auct., figured in Gould’s Century. I kept a 
bird of this species for some time alive, but can remark little more 
than that it progressed by hopping, and that it is a remarkably silent 
species ; though I am told that it frequently utters a screeching note 
in the wild state. Allied to it is a beautiful species common in 
the Malay countries, for which I have been unable to find a name, 
but can scarcely suppose it undescribed ; viz. 

P. Malnccensis f Nobis. Nearly similar to P. hrachyura, but consi- 
derably larger, and everywhere much brighter-coloured ; the wings much 
more largely marked with brilliant smalt- blue instead of verdigris- blue ; 
the back a purer dark green ; under-parts brighter fulvous ; and belly 
and lower tail- coverts vermillion ; under surface of wings black, without 
the white spot at the bend observable in P. hrojchyura, but the white 
patch on the quills much more largely developed, three of the se- 
condaries b,eing wholly of this colour.* 

P. nigricollis. Nobis. Resembles the P. strepitans, Tem., of Australia, 

* Found also, together with P. in Arracan, from which locality one of se- 
veral specimens before me is remarkable for the unusual size of iis bill, which 
measures an inch and a quarter to forehead and an inch and a half to gapo. 
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except that the under-parts are bright sea-green, and that there is 
generally no trace of black on the centre of the crown. Length above 
seven inches, the wing four inches and a quarter to four and a half ; 
bill to gape an inch and one-eighth. Crown dark rufous-brown, with 
occasionally some black on its centre ; throat, sides of the head, and 
neck all round, black; bend of the wing and upper tail coverts bright 
verdigris-blue ; vent and under tail-coverts Vermillion ; a large white 
patch on the primaries ; the back a fine glossy dark green, and under- 
parts lighter and more bluish green. Inhabits Assam, and the Malay 
peninsula. 

P. rodogasteT, Hodgson. 1 can only describe this from a wretched 
bad specimen. Nearly allied to the last, and upper- parts much the 
same, but less bright ; the second range of wing -coverts largely tipped 
with white : a white transverse band also on the lliroat, and lower-parts 
dull brown, mingled with green, though I can detect no appearance 
of moulting. Perhaps only the young of the preceding species. Nep^l. 

P, gigasy Temminck. The Society possesses a Himalayan example 
of what appears to be the young of this species. Length about eight 
inches and a half, of wing four inches and three-eighths, and bill to 
gape an inch and three-sixteenths. Crown and lower ear -coverts dull 
brown, the former black-centred ; lores, upper ear-coverts and beyond 
them, and another streak below the ear-coverts, black, occupying only 
the tips of the feathers on the latter ; throat brown : rest of the upper- 
parts uniform bright dark blue ; bases of the primaries white under- 
neath, and under wing-coverts towards the axillaries the same : breast 
and belly light blue, with a slight shade of green on the former and 
of lilach on the latter, and all marked with imperfect black bands on 
each feather, becoming entire on the sides of the breast and flanks.* 

P. coccinea, Eyton, P. Z. S. 1839, p. 104. A gorgeous species, 
scarcely yielding the palm of beauty to the lovely P. cyanura : wings 
short, rounded as in that bird, and more bowed or hollowed. Forehead 
and over the eyes black; the crown, occiput, and nape, intense car- 
mine; rest of the upper-parts fine dark glistening purgle, with a 

* A Bpecimen from Arracan is perhaps a female ; the tail and its covens are nearly 
as bright blue as in the Himalayan specimen, and there is an admixture of this 
colour on the interscapulaiies ; but the rest of the upper-parts, from the red occiput, 
are dull greenish ; and the blue of the nnder-parts is also weaker. 
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splendid shine ; a longitudinal band on the wing approaching to smalt- 
blue ; throat rufescent-brown ; the fore-neck and breast purplish with 
red tips to the feathers, forming spots on the breast ; belly^ flanks, and 
lower tail- coverts, deep red : bill dusky-horn ; and legs appear to have 
been plumbeous. Length seven inches or more, of wing three inches 
and a half, and tail an inch and a half ; bill to gape an inch and one- 
eighth, and tarse an inch and five-eighths. Malay peninsula. 

P. 190. The Diinorpha alhogularis^ Nobis, should not have been 
referred to that genus of Mr. Hodgson, and is identical with Musci- 
capa superciliaris^ Jerdon, Madr. JL XI, 16. With my Z). superci^ 
liaris^ preceding it, and which must now receive another specific 
appellation {rubecuUi would suit), it might form a particular sub- 
genus of Muscicapuloi. [This 1 have since termed Muscicapula^ as 
introduced between brackets at p. 939 ante^ where four species are 
referred to it, all of which inhabit the vicinity of Darjeeling.] 

Same page. Indian Redstarts. To the various species of oriental 
Redstarts enumerated, may be added 

Phainicara leucopteray Nobis. Size of Ph, ruticiilay and much 
resembling in plumage Ph, Reevesii, but smaller and the wings much 
shorter than in the latter species; it is also generally similar to Ph. 
ruticiilay but has no white on the forehead, which, with the crown, 
neck, and fore- part of the back, are ash-grey; the middle of the back 
is black, as are also the lores, ear-coverts, throat and breast; and the 
rest of the under-parts, with the rump and tail except the medial 
feathers of the latter, are bright ferruginous, the exterior web of the 
outermost tail-feather being marked with dusky ; wings dusky, having 
a large white patch occupying the base of the secondaries and tertia- 
ries ; bill and feet black : according to season, the dorsal plumage is 
margined with brown edgings, the under-parts more slightly with 
greyish, and the wing-coverts with brown. The female 1 have not 
seen. Length about six inches, of wing two inches and three-quarters, 
and tail fwo inches and three- eighths ; bill to gape five-eighths of 
an inch, a;id tarse three-quarters of an inch. Inhabits the Malay 
peninsula. 

* Tlus, however, has becu just received from Mr. Hodgson, who refers it to his 
Dimorpha, and he had previously sent a third species of the group* Muscicapa su- 
parcUiosuy Gmelin, must not be confounded with either of these. 
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Ph. Reevesii, Gray. A description of this species may not be un- 
acceptable. It much resembles Ph. ruticilla except in its larger size, 
in having a conspicuous white wing-patch, and less white upon the 
forehead. Length six inches and a half, of wing three inches and a 
quarter to three and three-eighths, and tail two inches and seven-eighths; 
bill to gape eleven-sixteenths of an inch, and tarse seven-eighths of an 
inch. The white wing-patch is confined to the exterior margin of 
the basal half of the secondaries, whereas in the preceding species it 
extends over both webs of each feather. The female is nearly similar 
to that of Ph. atratay but may be distinguished by its more puffy 
general appearance, the greyer and non-rufescent hue of its under- 
parts, and especially by the different relative length of the primaries, 
having the first short one more developed and the second less so, the 
difference between these being only an inch, whereas in Ph. atrata it 
is an inch and a half or nearly so. Inhabits Nep&l and Assam. 

P. 191. Phylloscojms (Boie) reguloides ^ PhyUopneuste reguloideSy 
Nobis, passim. This well marked species is not uncommon in the 
vicinity of Calcutta during the cool season.* A male measured four 
inches and seven-eighths in length, by seven inches and a quarter 
across, wing two^inches and a half, and tail an inch and seven-eighths ; 
a female gave respectively four inches and a half, six inches and seven- 
eighths, two and three-sixteenths, and an inch and three-quarters : but 
the generality are intermediate. Upper mandible dusky, the lower 
yellow ; and legs yellowish-brown tinged with plumbeous. The mesial 
streak along the crown is broader and more conspicuous than in the 
next species, particularly on the occiput where it widens and contrasts 
with dusky on each side. It is readily distinguished from the next by 
its greater size, brighter colour, the absence of any whitish border to 
the tertiaries, and by most of the tail-feathers having their inner web 
margined with white ; also by the plumbeous tinge of its legs. The 
young, as in Ph. trochilus and Ph. rufus, have their under- parts much 
brighter yellow than in the adults, during their first winter, abd assume 
the mature dress early in the new year. . 

Ph. modestus ; Regulus modestusy Gould : R. inornatusy Nobis, pas- 
sim. This species, also, one of the European Aves rarissinuBy figured by 

* Perhaps it also breeds here, like the next ; at least occasionally, as I obtained 
one so late as March 16th. 
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Mr. Gould from the only specimen then known, which was procured 
in Dalmatia, and of which a second individual has since been met with 
in England (vide An. Nat Hist. II, 310), is by no means rare in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta during the cool season and for some time 
afterwards. The mesial streak along the crown is not always well 
defined, and it often requires some trouble to make this appear 
distinctly in the preserved skins. Scarcely any trace of it exists in 
the old stuffed specimen which I styled Regulus inomatus\ mistak- 
ing the species, as Mr. Gould had previously done, for a member of 
that genus : but I have since examined numerous fresh specimens, 
and do not in the least now hesitate in assigning it to Phylloscopus 
of Boi5, or the restricted Sylvia of various modern British Ornitholo- 
gists. The average size of a male is four inches long, by six to six and 
a quarter across, wing two inches, and tail an inch and a half. 
Upper mandible dusky, the lower yellow except at tip ; and legs 
rather pale brown, without^any plumbeous tinge : irides dark. In the 
published admeasurements of the British-killed specimen, the length of 
the tail is given as but an inch and one-sixteenth, which is the only 
dimensional discrepancy noticeable from the specimens before me; 
but it is probable that this is a misprint for an inch and seven- 
sixteenths, the more especially as the wings are stated to reach within 
three-quarters of an inch of the end of the tail, which is the case with 
those obtained here. From the described brightness of the yellow 
parts, I am inclined to think that the specimen killed in Northumber- 
land was a bird of the year (shot in September), whereas mine are all 
adults, having comparatively dull plumage (as in various other species 
of Phyltoscopusy Ph, sihilatrix constituting an exception). The crown 
and upper-parts have, in the w'orri plumage, but a slight greenish 
cast, which increases on the scapularies, and particularly on the lower 
part of the back and rump, which are tolerably bright greenish ; 
superciliary streak whitish, but very slightly tinged with yellow, and 
chiefly so anterior to the eye ; adjoining this is an inferior dusky streak 
posterior to the eye, and on a level with that organ ; mesial line 
of the crown generally faint, and often scarcely discernible : the 
markings on the wings are nearly those of a Regulus^ presenting 
two whitish cross bars slightly tinged in general with greenish-yellow, 
the posterior broader and formed by the tips of the greater coverts. 
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and the anterior by those of the lesser coverts ; the tertiaries also are 
edged externally with whitish, and the printaries and secondaries more 
slightly bordered with the same, or, in some specimens, with olive- 
green ; towards the posterior pale cross-band of the wing, how'ever, is 
generally (not always) a well defined dark patch, caused by the secon- 
daries being there unbordered, and which represents the blackish 
patch on the wing of Regulus auricapillus : the tail-feathers are not 
internally edged with white as in the preceding species ; and the 
under-parts are dingy greyish- white, a little tinged with lemon-yellow, 
this colour appearing more conspicuously about the ear-coverts. The 
affinity which this species bears to the last will help to indicate its 
true systematic station, being strictly, as I may repeat, a Phylloscopus, 
and not a Regulus. Its habits, too, are solitary, and not gregarious 
as in the latter genus : and its song-note may be described as nearly 
similar to that of Ph, sibilatrix^ but considerably weaker.* 

Six other species of this genus occur in the vicinity of Calcutta. 
One I have already described as Ph. fuscatjUs, (J, A. S. XI, 1 13), and 
of this I have not hitherto obtained a second specimen.j It is at once 
distinguished by its comparatively large size, and prevalent brown 
colour. Three others of which I have also obtained as yet but one 
example of each, may be described as 

Ph, nitidus, Nobis. Resembles Ph, sibilatrix, but is smaller in all 
its proportions, and has the entire under-parts, with the low'er tail- 
coverts, tinged* with yellow. Bill carneous-dusky, the lower mandible 
pale; and feet light brownish, tinged with yellow on the toes. This 

* March 7lh. A nest of this species has been brought to me, with the pair of birds 
attached to it. It is an elegant structure, pendent from a twig of guava, and was 
placed at a considerable height from the ground : being of a domed form, with two 
apertures, one in front above the middle, having a distinct overhanging canopy, the 
other on one side behind, placed rather higher up ; the upper-part is attached through- 
out its breadth to the twig. The body of the nest is constructed of a fine and soft 
vegetable fibre, like fine tow, closely interlaced to the thickness of half an inch ; and 
this forms the internal lining: the domed partis much less substantial, though suffi- 
ciently strong behind, where the lower part is supported. Outside are affixed 'a 
number of bits of bark, spider-cocoons, and a variety of other substances, recalling to 
mind the external lining of the nest of the European Boltlelit C Mecistura caudata ) ; 
which latter nest is fully double the size, but its single orifice is scafeely so large. 
There were no eggs in this nest, the outer lining of which is not completely finished. 
Both birds have their plumage very much worn, especially the male, the mesial 
coronal streak of which is only slightly indicated in part. — E, B. 

t 1 have recently procured others, both of this and of Ph, tristu, 

6 M 
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bird is of a much livelier green than any of the others, equally so with 
the European Ph. sihilatrix^ and it is perhaps the species referred to 
sibilalrix in Royle’s list : its under-parts are unsullied pale yellowish, 
brightest abput the breast ; and there is a pale bar crossing the wing, 
formed by the tips of the larger coverts of the secondaries. Length of 
a male four inches and three-quarters, by seven inches and a half 
across ; wing two inches and five-eighths ; tail two inches ; bill to gape 
five-eighths of an inch ; and tarse three-quarters of an inch. 

Ph. magnirosirisy Nobis. Allied to Ph. trockilus, but distinguished 
by its larger size, its considerably larger bill, and more deve- 
loped rictorial vibrissee; also by the less brownish cast of its upper- 
parts, in lieu whereof is a slight wash of fuscous, by the ciueras- 
cent tinge of those below, and the darkish cinerascent hue of the 
crown, which contrasts with the more greenish colouring of the 
back: the wings, too, have the small first primary more developed, 
and the second less so, measuring an inch from the tip of one to that 
of the other, whereas in Ph. trochilm this measurement is an inch and 
a quarter. Length five inches and three-eighths, by eight inches 
across ; of wing two inches and three-quarters ; and tail two inches 
and one-eighth: bill to frontal feathers seven-sixteenths of an inch, 
and five-eighths of an inch to gape; tarse three-quarters of an inch. 
Bill dusky above, fleshy horn-colour at base of lower mandible ; legs 
light plumbeous, having a yellowish tinge. The entire upper-parts are 
uniform dark olive-green, the medial larger coverts of the wings being 
tipped with albescent-greenish ; there is a narrow but strongly marked 
pale yellowish streak over the eye, and the lower ear-coverts are partly 
of the same hue; throat and breast tinged with grey, mingled with 
faint yellowish, the rest of the under- parts paler and whitish on the 
middle of the belly. The colour of the legs will help to distinguish 
it from Ph. trochilus. The shikaree who shot it informed me 
that it sung prettily, and on my imitating the well remembered note 
of Ph. trgehilvLSy he assured me that the song of this bird was quite 
different. 

Ph. tristis^ Nobis. Closely allied to Ph. rufuSf but devoid of any 
greenish or yellowish tinge on the plumage, except on the fore- part 
of the wing underneath, and faintly margining the quills and tail 
externally ; legs and claws black, or rather dull black (much darker 
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than in PA. rufusj, except the under-surface of the toes which is yellow ; 
bill also blackish, tinged with yellow at base of lower mandible, and the 
gape also yellow. Length four inches and a half, by six inches and a 
half across ; of wing two inches and one-eighth ; tail an inch and three- 
quarters ; bill to gape half an inch ; and tarse seven- sixteenths of nn 
inch. General colour greyish- brow^n, beneath paler and albescent, a 
faint rufous tinge on the breast, and no trace of yellowish on the lower 
tail-coverts, nor elsewhere than as described.* 

PA. viridanus. Nobis ; Phyllopneuste rufn, apud nos, XI, 191.t Allied 
to PA. rufus, but of a weaker and much less brownish green above, and 
the under- parts much more albescent ; the tarse shorter, but the length of 
wings and relative length of primaries the same : the colour of the tarse 
is also ditlerent, being of a greenish-leaden hue by no means dark. 
Length four inches and five-eighths to four and three-quarters, by 
seven inches and a quarter across ; of wing two inches and three-eighths, 
and tail an inch and seven-eighths to two inches: bill above three- 
eighths of an inch from forehead, and neafly five-eighths from gape; 
tarse eleven-sixteenths of an iiich.f Irides dusky. Bill dusky horn- 
colour above, the under mandible yellowish except towards the tip. 
Colour of the upper-parts a light dull olive-green, having a greenish 
cast when compared with those of PA. rufus ; of the under-parts green- 
ish-albescent ; and a narrow pale greenish streak over the eye : wings 
and tail light dusky, wdth greenish margins fo the tertiariox. and tail- 
feathers, and a slight whitish bar on the wing formed by the tips of the 
larger coverts. The note of this bird is weak, and is expressible by 
the sound tiss-yip, frequently uttered, but never repeated a number 
of times in continuous succession like the much louder Isih-tseh of the 

* There is the faintest possible greenish tinge uu the upper-parts of some that 1 have 
since procured, which colour is most developed on the margins of the secondaries, to- 
wards their base. 

f Ph. Ofjffinis, of a catalogue of birds obtained in the vicinity of Calcutta, published 
in the * Annals and Magazine of Natural History’ for August and September, 184.3. 

^ This species varies considerably in size. Of two recent examples •before me, 
one measures live inches and one-eighth by seven and a half; wing two inches and 
a half; tail two inches; and tarse three-quarters of an inch: while thoaother is only 
four inches and a half by six and five-eighths ; wing two inches and a quarter; tail an 
inch and three-quarters ; and tarse eleven-sixteenths of an inch. I observe also that 
Ph, modestus varies a great deal in size. An unusually large one just obtained measures 
four inches and a half by seven inches across; wing two inches and a quarter, tail 
an inch and three-quarters: and tarse eleven-sixteenths ot an inch 
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European species. It is very numerous in the vicinity of Calcutta during 
the hyemal months, and is likewise common in Nep&l. 

Ph. luguhris^ Nobis. Closely allied to the last, but averaging a 
rather larger size, with tarsi measuring fully three-quarters of an inch, 
instead of barely eleven-sixteenths of an inch, and they are likewise 
slightly darker than in the other. The whole upper-parts are also of 
a darker shade, particularly the head which is much darker and tinged 
with dusky ; throat, breast, and flanks, dashed with ashy-grey, having 
traces of yellowish, and altogether this species is conspicuously of 
a darker and more fuscous shade than the preceding one. Its note 
again is different, and much louder than that of the last. Also common 
near Calcutta during the cold season ; and a Madras specimen of the 
young has been forwarded by Mr. Jerdon. The young or rather 
second plumage of this species is much yellower than the adults, as 
in the corresponding garb of Ph, trochitus and Ph. rufus.* 

Culicipeta, Nobis, n. g. General structure of Phylhscopus^ but 
having a narrow FlycatcheKs bill and armature of rictus, the ridge of 
the upper mandible anguluted, and the breadth of the bill evenly 
attenuating. 

C. Durkii : Sylvia Burhii, Burton, P. Z, S. 1835, p. 153 ; Musci~ 
capa hUinenia^ Lesson, Rev. Tioot. par la Soc. Cuv. 1839, p. 104, Length 
four inches and seven-eighths, by six inches and a half in alar expanse; 

* Having lately received British specimens of Ph. trochilus and Ph. ruftis^ I have 
rewritten some of the above descriptions ; and a long while subsequently to my first 
describing most of the species noticed in the present report, a packet of skins of this 
genus was received from Mr Hodgsun, amongst which 1 think I correctly recognised 
the Ph, trochilus and Ph. ru/us, but Ph. sibilatrix was not among them, which 
species, together with the two preceding British kinds, are mentioned in the catalogue 
of Dr. Hoyle's birds procured at Saharunpore and its vicinity. Mr. Hodgson sent seven 
species of Phylloscopus, including the modestus, to which are to be added my re- 
gulotdeSf nitidus, mnymrostris^ luyubris, tristis, and fuscatus; making thirteen 
Indian species, and Dr. Hoyle's sibilatrix^ if different from my nitidus, should con- 
stitute a fourteenth. Mr, H. also sent the European Phyllopneuste kippolats ( Sylvia 
hippolais of Temminek, or a closely allied species), and the Culicipeia Burkii 
above described. Four of these species of Phylloscnpus have the central coronal 
mark, and the specimen of modesties sent was in new plumage, with a more strongly 
marked niesiik' coronal streak than usual, thus resembling the figure in Gould's * Birds 
of Europe.' All were temporarily returned, so that I have not them now by me for 
reference. 

In a paper since forwarded by Mr. Horigson, the species with central coronal streak 
are separated from the others; but 1 much prefer to arrange them as slight divisions 
merely of the same genus. 
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of closed wing two inches and a quarter, and tail an inch and three- 
quarters ; bill to frontal feathers three-eighths of an inch ; and tarse 
eleven-sixteenths of an inch. General colour bright yellowish olive- 
green above, and a full siskin- yellow underneath ; over each eye a 
broad black streak reaching to the occiput, leaving the middle of the 
head greenish, more or less flanked with ashy-grey; tail dusky, its 
middle feathers flanked with the hue of the back, and the inner web of 
the outermost tail-feather white nearly throughout, as also the terminal 
half of that of the next : some have a dull yellow cross-band on the 
wing, formed by the tips of the coverts of the secondaries, which in 
others is obsolete. Irides dark. Bill dusky above ; underneath, with 
the legs, pale brownish yellow, more or less bright, and darker on toes. 
This pretty little bird is not uncommon in the neiglibourhood of 
Calcutta during the cold season. 

Same page. Genus Cinnyris Qor rather Nectarinia^ which Mr. G. R. 
Gray, and since Sir W. Jardine, have shewn to be the prior appella- 
tion. The volume on Sun-birds in the ‘ Naturalist’s Library,’ by the 
latter gentleman, has just reached me, and a perusal of it has led me 
to reVrite the remarks I had to offer on this group*]. Of the elegant 
section wdth graduated tails, whereof the two middle feathers are pro- 
longed considerably beyond the rest, the following Indian species occur. 

1. N, Goalpariensis, Jardine; Goalpara Creeper^ Latham, Gen. 
Hist. IV, p. 221, pi. XXIV; Certhia Goaipariensis^ Royle, HI. Him. 
Hot. &c. : Cinnyris Vigorsii, Sykes, P. Z. S. 1832, p. 99: N. 
Seherice (?), Tickell, J. A. S. II, 677 : C. mUes, Hodgson, Ind. Rev. 
1837, p. 273: erroneously, it would appear, assigned by me on former 
occasions to N. mysticafis. Tern., vide XI, 107. A gorgeous little 
bird, having the throat, fore-neck and breast, intensely brilliant car- 
mine, with a glossy violet stripe on each side, from the corner of the 
lower mandible to more than half-way down the neck : ear* coverts, 
sides and hind-part of the neck, back, scapularies, and smaller wing- 
coverts, a darker sanguineous: forehead and crown of theJiead, toge- 
ther with the upper tail-coverts, dark shining metallic green, more or 
less glossed with purple : rump bright yellow : middle tail-feathers ex- 
ternally purple towards the base and at the tip, the rest shining bottle- 

* In a letter just received from the author, iV. calcostttha of his synopsia of the 
Seetarinida is identified with N insiffnis. 
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green ; margins of the other tail-feathers similar, to a greater or less 
extent : the rest of the wings, with the occiput, dull brownish green ; 
and below the breast, the same but lighter: bill horn-colour at base, 
the terminal half of the upper mandible, and nearly all the lower, paler; 
legs brown. “ The female and young,” observes Mr. Hodgson, “ wear a 
sombre russet robe instead of the flaming scarlet of the male ; their cap 
is not burnished, nor have they the splendid moustache ; and the central 
rectrices are neither pointed nor prolonged beyond the series of the 
rest.* Length of the male six inches, by six and a half in extent, 
and a quarter oz. in weight.” Wing from bend two inches and 
three-eighths, and middle tail-feathers three inches : bill from fore- 
head three-quarters of an inch, in a straight line; and tarse half 
an inch. 

This splendid bird appears to be common in the Tenasserim pro- 
vinces, and also in Nep&l, being much rarer, or perhaps local, in central 
and southern India. Col. Sykes, in his catalogue of the birds of the 
Deccan, remarks, that ** it inhabits only the lofty trees of the dense woods 
of the ghats.” Mr. Jerdon has not been successful in meeting with it ; 
but Lieut. Tick ell procured a single one “ near Seheria in Boralflmm, 
flitting about the low willow^bushes in the dried bed of a stream. It 
has no song, but a shrill chirp.” The description given by that gen- 
tleman entirely accords with specimens before me, except that he 
assigns four inches as the length, which is probably a misprint for 
six inches. Dr. Royle figures it as one of several tropical birds that 
visit northern India and the Himalaya during the rains, though at 
least one of its companions in the same plate is strictly Sub-Ilima- 
layan : neither his coloured figure, however, nor that in the * Natur- 
alist’s Library,’ makes any approach to the brilliancy of nature. 

1. a. N, Lathami, Jardine, Nat. JAb.y Orw., Vol. XIV, 233-6S, 

We possess a specimen of a Sun-bird from some part of Continental 

k 

* Evidently the V. concolor of Col. Sykes’s catalogue, defined as “ (7. viridi- 
olivacea, alls- caudaque saturutiorihusy corpore suhtus pallidiore* Longitudo cor^ 
parts, 4 unc. i cauda 1. Jrides intense rufo-btunnetB to which is added As 
four specimciu obtained by Col. S^kes were all females, and as they were met with 
ill the same locality as C. Vigorsii, C. concolor may be the female of that splendid 
species; but the difference in the size, form, and aspect of the bird, independently of 
colour, 18 opposed to this** (certainly not): “they were never seen together. This 
bird has the outline of C. muhrattensis. The specific appellation concolor is given 
provisioiiall) Z. S. 18:^*2^ p. 99. 
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India,” writes Sir W. Jardine, “closely allied to N. Goalpariensis^ 
and also to the Certhia Siparaja of Sir Stamford Raffles’s catalogue. 
From the Goalpara Sun-bird it diflers in a slight general modification 
of the tints of the plumage, in the yellow of the rump being much deeper, 
and in the coronal patch, upper tail-coverts, and tail, being steel-blue 
instead of metallic green, and in the tail being shorter and more regularly 
graduated. Sir Stamford’s bird is from Sumatra ; no mention is made 
of the yellow rump, while, in the catalogue appended to that gentle- 
man’s memoirs, N. mysHcalis^ Tern., from Java, is quoted. A com- 
parison of the birds may serve to distinguish them. The entire length 
is four inches and two.fifths ; that of the bill to the forehead three- 
fifths of an inch. [AT. Seheriee ? Tickell.] Above the forehead to 
the line of the eyes is steel-blue, with a play of colour; the upper tuil- 
co verts and edges of the tail-feathers, except the outer, are of the 
same tint, and the tail itself, which is nearly black, has a very strong 
gloss of bluish-purple ; the back and sides of the neck, cheeks, back, and 
lesser wing-coverts, are rich brownish-red . the lower part of the back 
and rump are very deep gamboge-yellow, almost Dutch orange, and fol- 
lowing the red of the back we have the same lengthened plumes we 
saw in the last, of a dark greyish oil-green, and which can completely 
cover the yellow patch ; the wings are umbre-brown, feathers edged 
with a paler tint and oil-green. Underneath, we have the maxillary 
stripes running upon the sides of the neck, inside-half of the feathers 
black, -the exterior rich violet, the chin, fore- part of the neck and 
breast, bright scarlet-red ; the remaining under-parts dull greyish oil- 
green. Bill umbre-brown, slightly paler on the maxilla. 

“ As stated, we do not know the locality of the specimen we have 
described, and in the collection of the Zoological Society there is one 
similar, and bearing out the distinctions from N. Goaljiuriemis we 
have pointed out, but the locality of which is also unknown.” 

On comparipon of this description with several specimens of N. 
Goafpnriensis, I am constrained to doubt very much the distinctness 
of N. Lathamif and would suggest that it is perhaps a female Goaipa- 
riensis in masculine att>*c. There is indeed generally a greater or 
less admixture of steel-blue, with the glossy bottle-green of the cap and 
sometimes the upper tail-coverts of the latter, and still more upon the 
tail itself, as noticed in my description. 
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2. N. ignicauda; Cinnyrie ignieau^^ Hodgson^ Ind. Rev. 1837, 
p. 273: C. Nobis, ‘meiDtioDed in •/. A, S* -XI, 192: 

N- phcenicura, Jardine, Nat. Libr. Mr. Hodgson thus describes this 
species, in its post-nuptial garb, certain species of Sun-birds r being 
well known to assume a dull-coloured^plumage after breeding. ** Above, 
olive-green ; beneath, together with the rump, yellow : chin, cheeks, 
and front of the neck, blue-grey with a greenish wash ; breast dashed 
with fiery-red; caudal plumes and their upper coverts in tense .igneous - 
red; remiges and rectrices, internally, dusky- brown : seven inches 
long, whereof* the tail is three inches and three-quarters, its two 
central plumes passing the rest by an inch and three-quarters : weight 
half an oz., or considerably larger than most of the othelrs. The female 
is smaller, :and has her caudal plumes of the samp hue with the body 
ILbove, and merely fringed with fiery-red ;,.but the coverts are igneous, 
and the breast is touched with fire, as in the male: th^^tail wants the 
prolonged plumes of the male, as in all the long- tailed species. 

** C. ignicauda is distinguished, specifically, by the comparative 
straightness of its bill, which is, indeed, distinctly curved^ but less so 
than in the allied species ; it scarcely reaches the average excess of the 
genus, or one- third more than the head.” 

.*A male and female diave recently been sent by Mr. Hodgson, the 
medial tail-feathers of the former being no less than five inches in 
length. It otherwise agrees with the above descriptfoi), except that 
the olive-green plumage of the upper- parts is not completely put forth, 
several brilliant red old feathers being intermixed with it. I have 
now no doubt of its identity with my C. rubricaudata^ of which I^took 
the following description from a Darjeeling specimen. Upper-paVts 
as iq N. Qouldii, except that the tail-coverts are scarlet, and the long 
middle tail- feathers crimson, the drown 'also being violet unmixed 
with lake-ptirple ; and under-plumage resembling that of N. NipalensiSy 
but having more reddish flame-colqpr, and less diffuse^ on the centre 
of the breast, while the throat and fore-neck have no greenish gloss, 
but are intensely rich darl^ shining purple along the middle, and brAl»> 
liant violet laterally*^ No painting could express the splendour of this 
magnificent species. The back is of a burnished and richer crioMoki 
than that of Goafparieneis, or of N. Gouldii, from bolh of which 
this species differs in possessing none on the smaller coverts of the 
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wings, which, with the scapulari^, .ate glosslees , green, bb m N* Nipa- 
Imsis;, from the latter it diifei'^, and reseliibied N. Qduldii^ in the 
crimson of the back eAending up the hind-neck to the occiput; there 
is a yellow band, as in most of the allied species, across the rump; the 
lores and ear-coverts'ajre glosslesablack^ mixed with gteen on the latter ; 
and the greater wing- feathers, and their larger coverts, dusky, edged 
with greenish, j^assing into rufous on one of the secondaries on each 
side; the outer tail-feathete have their inner webs dusky, the outer 
red, and tips a little greenish: und^-parts bright yellow, passing into 
greenish on the flanks," vent, and lower tail-coverts, and* deeply tinged 
with gorgeous flame-colour ‘on the centre of the breast. Bill black, 
and but very little curved ; legs brown. Length six inches and onlS- 
eighth, of which the bill mmures three-quarters of an inch to fore- 

Vi 

head, and middle tail-feathers three inches and one-eighth the latter* 
do not taper |^t the end : wing two inches and a quarter f and tarse 
nine-sixteenths of dn inch. On the neck t^re two or three unmoulted 
feathers, which are gteen^sh like the scaputaries. 

Mr. Hodgson’s female is 'wholly olive-green, paler and yellowj^h 
beneath ; upper tail-coverts and central pectoral spot igneous-red ; and 
tail slightly tinged with the same, its form graduated, but the middle 
pair of feathers' scarcely passing the next. * 

Sir W. Jardine’S N- ph<Enicuraj from Sylhet, would seem to be 
identical, except that the chin and centre of the throat and neck are 
described to be deep velvet-black, with two broad maxillary stripes 
steel-blue Mrith violet reflections : unfortunately, 1 have not a specimen 
wher^ewith to compare his description.t Wl^at this naturalist, however, 
considers to be the female, is evidently the male in corresponding 
plumage to that described by Mr. Hodgson, j: It would appear to be a 
rare species in Nep^l, and' is also i%re in the vicinity of Dgrje^ng.. 

3. N, labecula ; C. labecula, McClelland and Ilorsfield. P. Z, S, ^ 
1830, p. 167. Punicea, gula^ peetoreque nitidisfimis ;*€apite^ plumis 

* These middle tail-feathers could nut have been full grown : tu'dc in fedta^ing n^te/ 
t In a beautiful collection of Daijeeling specimens just arrived, from which 1 Am 
kindly permitted to make a selection, there are three beautiful malcssof ;this splh^ies, 
whioh quite agr^e with my description, and are also evidently identical with S9ir W. 
.TaTdine!s phUBnicura. In all of these the mi ddl^^tail -feathers are growing. 

X 1 perceive that this was subsequently remarked by Sir William iu his Synopsis; 
or at least that he considered it to be a young male. 

6 ft 
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scapularibus^ caudaquc meiallice auxeo-viridibus ; alia fuscis viridi 
nitentibus ; subtm cana. Body three inches, tail two inches long 
from Assam. I have seen a drawing of this %ird, which pertains to 
the present group, and is obviously distinct from all the others here 
described. 

i.'N. Nipalmsis ; Cin. Nipalensis^ Hodgson, Ind. Rev. 1837, p. 
273. Nearly allied to N. Gouldii figured in the ‘ Century of Hima- 
layan Birds,’ but larger, with the dark scale-like feathers of the crown 
continued down the back of the neck, and glossed with greenish, some- 
times a little bronzed^ instead of violet; the same remark applies to the 
tail and its coverts, and to the throat ; and there is also no red on the 
smaller wing-coverts, while that of the back is darker and quite gloss- 
less : middle of the breast tinged with dame-colour, of which there is 
seldom more than a faint trace in N. Gouldii^ and often not any, while 
N. ignivanda has much more of it. The present species is remark- 
able for the comparative lei^gth and looseness of the feathers of its hind- 
neck, which have broad scale-like tips that, together with the crown, 
occiput, throat, upper tail-coverts, long and tapering middle pair of tail- 
feathers, and the outer margins of the other tail-feathers, are brilli- 
antly glossy dark steel-green ; lores and ear-coverts black, the latter 
gfossed with purple; scapularies and margins of the wing-feathers 
olive-green, as in N, ignicauda, which the breast and under-parts re- 
semble except in having less Hame- colour, which is more diffused ; yel- 
low of the rump brighter than in most of the others : bill black, and 
legs dusky-brown. Length dve inches and three-quarters, of which the 
middle tail-feathers measure two inches and five-eighths, and the bill 
from forehead three-quarters of an inch ; wing two inches and one- 
eighth ; and tarse nearly five-eighths of an inch. The female is rather 
smaller,, and uniform olive-green above, faintly tinged with rufous; 
below paler and yellower : tail shorter, with its middle pair of feathers 
scarcely elongated beyond the rest. *• The young males,” according to 
Mr. Hodgson, ** are earthy-brown on all the glossed parts of the 
mature males. So also in [AT. Goa1pariensis\ and (as 1 suspect,) in 
all the gorgeous species.” Habitat Nepdl and Sikim : very abundant 
about Darjeeling. 

5. N. Gouldii; C. Gouldii^ Vigors, P. Z. S. 1837, p. 44; Gould’s 
Centurgy pi. LVI. Rather smaller than any of the preceding, with 
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the sides and hind-part of the neck, the back, scapuluries, and smaller 
wing-coverts, deep crimson, as in N, Goalpariensis ; crown, ear- 
coverts, and throat, rich glossy violet, or 'purple, according to the 
light ; a brilliant shoulder- tuft of the same ; and the upper tail-coverts, 
lengthened middle pair of tail-feathers, and outer margins of the other 
tail-featbers towards their base, also similar; rest of the tail dusky, 
the three outermost feathers with albescent tips, as is likewise the case 
in N, Nipalensisy and with the next species ; yellow band over the 
rump as usual ; wings beyond the smaller coverts dusky, margined 
with olivc'green ; the breast and belly bright yellow, with sometimes 
a faint tinge of dame-colour about the middle ; bill blackish, and legs 
dark brown. Length five inches and a half, of which the bill to fore- 
head measures nine-sixteenths of an inch, and the long tail-feathers 
three inches ; wing from bend two inches and one-eighth ; and tarse half 
an inch. The only female I have seen was deficient in the tail, and 
was everywhere dull olive-green, paler on ^he under-parts, deeper and 
slightly aureous on the back, with a somewhat reddish cast on the 
margins of the primaries and secondaries. This beautiful species is rare 
at Darjeeling, where it is much sought after by collectors, who have cur- 
rently styled it the ** Beauty of the Hills,” a name by which it will be 
recognised by inany. 

6. N, Horsjiddi ; CAn. Horsjieldiy Nobis, mentioned in J. A. S. 
XI, 107. Upper-parts very similar to those of N, Nipalensis, only 
without the red, a slight trace of which, however, appears on the lower 
part of the sides of the neck ; the scale-like nuchal feathers, also, 
are not so broadly glossed as in N. Nipalensis, and have more of a 
purplish shine ; the under-parts, too, differ only in having merely the 
slightest trace of flame-colour, as in some specimens of N. Gouldii, 
and which as in that species may often be wanting altogether: the 
whole back, scapularies, and margins of the wing-feathers, are golden 
olive-green, and the yellow on the rump (as in N, Nipaleiisis) is very 
broad and conspicuous; the ear-coverts are glossed with .purple, and 
the lores and sides of the neck are unglossed black: bill dusky, and 
legs brown. Length five inches and a half, the bill to fdrehead mea- 
suring three-quarters of an inch, and the long middle tail-feathers two 
inches and a half; wing from bend two inches and one-eighth; and 
tarse exceeding half an inch. Female unknown. The only specimen 
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observed was contained in a collection partly from the Himalaya and 
partly Malayan.* 

7. M saturata; Cin. saturata^ Hodgson, Ind, Rev. 1837, p. 273: 
C. Assamensisy McClelland and Horsfield, P. Z. S. 1839, p. 167 : N. 
Ilodgsonis, Jardine, Nat. Libr, Size of N. Gouldii^ but having a 
considerably larger bill, and predominating deep black plumage, which 
colour extends over the throat, breast, and fore-part of the belly, the lores, 
ear-coverts, and sides of the neck, and on the wings and rump, upon 
which last there appears to be more or less trace of the ordinary 
yellow band in different specimens, but never much ; scapularies and 
interscapularies dark sanguineous; crown, occiput, and back of the 
neck, brilliant steel-blue approaching to violet, and a streak of the 
same down each side of the front of the neck, commencing at the 
corner of the lower mandible and gradually widening; upper tail- 
coverts, lengthened middle tail-feathers, and margin of the next pair 
of tail-feathers towards the base, glossy steel-blue, like the head ; 
flanks, hind-part of the belly, and lower tail-coverts, dull olive-green ; 
rest of the tail black, as is also the bill, and feet brown ; the greater 
wing-feathers are margined with dark olive. Length.six inches, of which 
the bill to forehead rather exceeds three-quarters of an inch, and the 
tapering middle tail-feathers measure three inches and a quarter; wing 
from bend an inch and one-eighth, and tarse posteriorly half an inch. 
Extent, according to Mr. Hodgson, seven inches, and weight a quarter 
of an ounce. This species inhabits Nepftl, the vicinity of Darjeeling, 
and Assam. 

Upon the various allied long- tailed Nectarinice inhabiting the Indian 
Archipelago, I have no information to contribute. Of those with even 
or but slightly rounded tails, there appear to be only two species in 
Bengal, which are pretty generally distributed throughout India proper. 

N. Zeglonica ; Certhia Zeylonica^ Linnaeus : Cin. sola^ apud 
Jerdon, and of my former reports: C. lepida (9)^ apud Sykes.f 
Very abundant in the neighbourhood of Calcutta throughout the year, 


* The dunor'of that collection has just informed me that the specimen in question 
formed part of a consignment which he received from the hills, t. e. the Himalaya. 
Can It be a variety only of N. Kipalensisf 

t C. lepida of Latham is evidently the Anthreptes Javamca of recent .author^ ; 
while C. lepida of Sparrmanis regarded in Griffith’s work as the female of iV. sperata. 
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the male retaining its bright colours at all seasons. The female 
is dull-green above, with a slight rufous tinge, and cinnamon-coloured 
edgings to the greater wing-feathers; tail dusky-black, and under- 
parts less bright yellow than in the male, having the throat and 
fore-neck albescent. The young, in nestling garb, resemble the female, 
but have the throat and flanks as yellow as the breast, a streak 
over the eye more distinct and yellow, and dark hazel irides. This 
appears also to be the commonest species of the genus in peninsular 
India, but I have never seen it in collections from the Himalaya, nor is it 
included among the Nepalese species by Mr. Hodgson. It has a weak 
shriU chant, delivered in the same key as the song of the British 
Accentor modularis ; and frequently emits a low weak chirp, that re- 
cals to mind the analogous note of a Regulus, or of Ca^t/tia familiaris. 
The natives here take them with bird-lime, and after plucking out 
the wing- primaries to prevent their fluttering, tie them to a stick, 
and carry rows of them thus about for sale... These may be kept alive 
for several days on merely sugar and water, and I have heard one 
sing that had had no other diet for some days; but raspberry or 
other fruit-jam is a better kind of food on which to keep these nectar- 
feeding birds. The members of the present genus, however, by no 
means conflne themselves to a regimen of the kind, and I have taken 
so large a spider from the stomach of C. Mahrattensis^ as to have 
wondered how it could have been swallowed. Mr. Hodgson, indeed, 
has even declared that he entirely doubts their alleged nectarinean 
diet” (Ind, Rev, I, 273) ; but this is going rather too far, as the facts 
already stated tend sufficiently to shew. 

According to Mr. Walter Elliot, the present species builds a 
hanging nest with an entrance near the top, opening downwards” ; and 
such is the form of a beautiful fabric before me, which I am assured is 
the production of this bird : it is attached, nearly throughout its length, 
to a small thorny twig, and is of an elongated pear-shape, composed 
chiefly of soft vegetable fibres very densely and neatly inteit^woven ; on 
the outside are some coarser strips of grass-leaves, scalings of bark, 
&c., but the substance and internal lining are construoted of the 
softest fibres only, which are reflected over the lower portion of the 
entrance so as to fasten down its rim, imparting thus a neatness of 
finish to this part of the structure ; abo^e the floor of the entrance is an 
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overhanging roof or canopy, formed by the lining of the upper third or 
more of tte nest being made to project semi- circularly over the ori- 
fice, and then finished externally like the rest with coarser material, 
and some bits of leaves and the like to disguise the nature of the fabric. 

M minima; Cin. minima, Sykes, P. Z. S., 1832, p. 98. A dimi- 
nutive species, allied to the last, from the upland forest-jungles of 
southern India. The Society is indebted for a specimen to Mr. Jerdon. 

R. Mahratterms ; Certhia Mahrattensis, Latham: Cin, orientalis, 
Franklin: C, ipauktta, Hodgson, Ind, Rev, I, 272: C. currucaria, 
apud Sykes, post-nuptial plumage. Visits the neighbourhood of Calcutta 
only in the cold season, when it is not uncommon. On its arrival, 
both sexes are clad in the plumage referred to N. currucaria by Sykes; 
and before they leave, all have more or less completely assumed 
their nuptial dress, which also is alike in both sexes. In Nep&l it is 
probably a summer visitant only ; and -it extends westward to the 
Indus, and southward to Ceylon, but I have never seen it from the 
eastern side of the Bay of Bengal.* 

N, lotenia; Certhia totenia, Lin.: C. polita, Latham, Jerdon: C, 
purpurata, Vieillot, Shaw. Allied to the last, but distinguished by its 
superior size, its much larger and more curved bill, and brown under- 
parts from the .breast, also by the admixture of green in its glosses. 

* I havo lately pmciirtid the youiif; of tins species, which is dark olive-grceu above, 
and tolerably bright yellow uii the under-parts ; wings dusky, with brownish margins 
to the lerlials; and tail black, its exterior feathers tipped with whitish, and the outer- 
most pair largely so, extending far up their outer webs. To this plumage would suc- 
ceed the purple breeding dress; and the Cm. striyula^ Hodgson (Ind. Rev. 1837, p. 
*27*2), would seem to bo founded on a specimen which had, began to throw out the 
purple feathers as “a long central stripe from chin to breast,” just as is shewn by 
another specimen before me, which however is moulting into the purple garb fr^m the 
nou-breeding livery of the adult, this last being, 1 apprehend, Mr. Hoilgson’s female 
strigula. The following is that naturalist’s description. “Above dark olive-green, 
below bright yellow, shoulders and a long central stripe from chin to breast, brilliant 
deep blue ; alar and caudal plumes dusky or black, the latter tipped and margined 
laterally in the extremes, with white; a paler line over the eyes, and darker one 
through thepi: bill dusky; legs black. The female is earthy-brown above, and 
greenish-yellow below. She is without gular stripe or should er-spot. Size and cha- 
racters of [A^. Mahrattensis].'' 

Since writing the above, 1 have found a skm referred by Mr. Hodgson to the female 
of his strigula, but which has no trace of ** greenish-yellow” on the under-parts, these 
being uniform dull albescent : so far as I can make out, from the condition of the 
specimen, 1 should judge it to be an old female Mahrattensis in the non-breeding 
plumage. * • 
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Alleged breeding plumage of the female as unlike that of the male as 
in jV. Zeylonicoy wherein it would differ remarkably from JP, MoKrat’^ 
tensis. Inhabits Southern India and Ceylon. 

iV. jugularis^ Vieillot, apud Jardine ; or a closely allied species, 
perhaps distinguishable upon actual comparison from the Philippine 
bird cited. Length about four inches and one-eighth, of wing two 
inches and one-sixteenth, and tail an inch and one-eighth ; bill to 
forehead five-eighths of an inch, and tarse under half an inch. Colour 
of the upper-parts dull olive-green, brightening a little on the rump : 
beneath moderately bright king*8-yellow ; and the axillary tuft intense 
yellow with Hame-colour anteriorly : throat and front of the neck very 
dark glossy purple, margined laterally and at the gorget with bright 
steel-purple, below which is ,a trace of a narrow cross-band of dark 
red. Bill and feet dusky. Fen^lile similar, except in wanting the 
axillary tuft, and having the throat and fore-neck yellow, like the rest 
of the lower-parts ; but one of three specimens (probably an old female, 
rather than a male in utuircsSyJ has the iniifdle of the throat and front 
of the neck dusky, flanked with yellow. All have the tail blackish, 
and. its outermost feathers tipped with purer' white than is usual in 
this genus, this successively decreasing in quantity on the two or three 
next. Common in the Tenasserira provinces. 

Certain species with straighter and less prolonged bills constitute 
the division Anthreptes, Swainson. Nect. Javanica^ Ilorsfield, is cited 
as an example, and it is from this species that the diagnosis is evidently 
drawn up; for iu the Tenasserim and Malayan species formerly re- 
ferred by me to rectirostris, Auct., but which would now appear to be 
different, the bill is still shorter and less curved, the upper mandible 
is at least as high as broad at base, where its upper ridge is continued 
sharp to the forehead. I will designate it 

Anthr, phoenicotis,* Length four inches and a quarter, of which the 
bill to forehead measures half an inch, and the tail an inch and three- 
quarters ; wing two inches and one-eighth ; and tarse elevei^sixteenths 
of an inch. Upper parts a glossy bronzed green, including the crown 
and wing-coverts; upper tail-coverts glossy green without* the bronz- 
ing ; rest of the wings and tail dusky, the feathers of the latter 

* 1 see that Temminck has alieady applied tu il the identical specific name, term- 
ing it l^ectarima phoenicoUs, p, c. 108, f. I, and 338,^f. ‘2, apud Utct, iJlasi, 
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margined with shining green, and the secondaries and tertiaries slightly 
with fain^urple : throat, fore-neck, and breast, a light ferruginous^;, 
the rest of the under-parts bright yellow: ear-coverts amethystine, 
passing into ruby-red on the sides of the neck, and separated from ther 
hue of the throat by a stripe of glossy purple ; bill dull black; and legs 
appear to have been greenish. The female has the upper-parts gloss- 
less olive-green with a tinge of grey ; breast as in the male, but 
scarcely so bright ; and under-parts dull greenish -yellow ; alars anf|r^ 
caudals margined with aureous-green. The young resemble the female, 
except in the more downy texture of their feathers, and the chestnut 
colour of the fore-neck and breast is reduced to a slight tinge. Inhabits 
the Tenasserim provinces, and appears to be common at Singapore. 

In the same range of territory Anthr^ Jnvanica^ abounds ; and in 
the southern portion of it occurs aaspecies which much approaches in 
its plumage the Arachnotherm. 1 shall term it 

Anthr, -nuchalis ; the female indicated, but not described, as A, 
macularia, J, A, S, XI, l67. Length about live inches and a half, of 
wing twia inches and five-eighths, and tail an inch and seven-eighths ; 
bill to frontal feathera above three-quarters of an inch, and but little 
curved; tarse five-eighths of an inch. General colour of the upper- 
parts a rich dark olive-green, the tail dusky, its outer feathers succes- 
sively more broadly margined with whitish, chiefly on their inner webs ; 
the base of the hind-neck, and the upper tail-coverts, (of the male 
only,) brilliant steel-blue : under-parts streaky, each feather broadly 
marked with dark olive-green along the middle, and laterally margined 
with pale sulphur-yellow, brightest on the belly : bill dusky horn- 
colour ; and legs leaden -brown* Singapore. 

The two species assigned to Anlhreptes in Mr. Eyton’s list of a col- 
lection from the Malay peninsula, published in P, Z. S. 1839, p. 105, 
would seem, from the length of bill, as well as from their size, to be 
rather referrible to Arachnothehi. This group consists of Sun-birds of 
comparatively large size and sombre greenish colouring, with a very long 
and but moderately curved bill, and nostrils (apparently) closable at will 
by the impending membrane. They appear, like the last, to be peculiar 
to tropical Asia and its Archipelago, and are regarded by Mr. Hodgson 
as the most highly typical form of the family. Such are — 

* ('erihm lepiia of Latham. 
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1. A. magna ; Cin. magna^ Hodgson, Ind. Rev. 1837, p. 272 : A- 
inornata (fj, Tem., apud Horsfield, P. Z. S. 1839, p. 167^ ‘‘Length 
eight inches by eleven and a quarter, and weight an inch and three- 
quarters” : bill to forehead an inch and five-eighths ; wing three 
inches and a half ; tail two inches and one-eighth ; and tarse above 
three-quarters of an inch. Upper-parts greenish-yellow, each feather 
having a central black streak ; lower-parts yellowish-white, similarly 
striated : tail with a subterminal black band, and an albescent spot 
beyond this on the inner web of its outer feathers : ‘‘ bill dusky ; legs, 
feet, and claws, bright orange”, the hind- toe very large and strong. 
Inhabits Nepal and Assam. 

2. A. ( 9 ) flavigustra ; Anthreptesjlavigaster^ Eyton, P. Z. S. 1839, 

p. 105. Size of last, and length of bill the same. “ dorso, 

pectore coUoque cinereo-'Viridibus ; cor pore suhtiis flavo ; alis, caudd tec- 
tricibusque alarum^ hrunneis ; rostri mandibiild snperiore atrd^ ioferiore 
flavd ; pedihus brurineis.'^ Inhabits the Mah y peninsula, where termed 

Chichap Rimba. 

3. A. (?) modesta ; Anthrcptes modesttiy Eyton, P. /. S. 1K39, p. 
105. Length six inches and a half, of which the bill measures an inch 
and a quarter; tarse five-eighths of an inch. Venice, dorso, alis, 
cauddque viridi-olivaceis hdc singulis pennis mediis hrunneis^ Hid 
proepUlatd alro; corpore subtus viridi, singulis pennis in mediis ob- 
scuris ; rostra pedibusque hrunneis?' Inhabits the Malay peninsula, 
where denominated Chichap Nio. 

4. A, chrysogcnys, Tein. /?/. col. 388, fig. 1 ; Certhia longirostra^ Raf- 
fles, Lin. Trans. XIII, 299, but not of Latham and others. Length 
about six inches and three-quarters, of which the bill measures an inch 
and three-eighths to forehead, and the tail two inches; wing two 
inches and three-eighths, and tarse qleven.sixteenths of an inch. Colour 
of the upper- parts dull olive-green, the alars and caudals margined with 
yellowish : under- parts lighter, slightl/ washed with yellow, and very 
faintly striated ; belly and under tail-coverts moderately briglit yellow ; 
the tibial feathers brown : cheeks beneath the eye naked of feathers ; a 
bright yellow tuft commencing at the gape, and orbital iftark of the 
same above the eye : bill dusky, the edges of the upper mandible 

* At least Dr. McClellantrs drawing of what 1 have reason to suspect is the identi- 
cal specimen referred to, represents the present species. 

6 O 
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yellowish, as appear also to be the legs and toes. Inhabits the Malay 
countries.* 

5. A. inornatay Tern., pL col. 84. ; Cin, ajffinis, Horsfield, Lin. 
Tram. XIII, 166 *, C. longirostris^ Jerdon, Supplement to Cata- 
logue. Length five inches and three-quarters, of which the bill to fore- 
head measures sometimes an inch and a half, and tail about the same ; 
wing two inches and a half to two and five-eighths, and tarse five- 
eighths of an inch. Colour of the upper-parts olive-green more or 
less flavescent ; the crown darker, with scale-like feathers, merely 
green-edged : under-parts dull greenish-albescent, passing into brighter 
pale yellow on the belly : tail-feathers slightly tipped with whitish, 
chiefly on their inner-webs, forming a spot which is more distinct to 
the outermost. Bill dusky above, the lower mandible whitish under- 
neath ; and legs plumbeous. Inhabits the Malay countries, spreading 
northward to Arracan ; and Mr. Jerdon has obtained one specimen of 
it in the Mysore district, bordering the Neilgherries. 

6. A. lomjirostra^ Tern. Certhia longirostray Lath., Ind. Orn. 299 ; 
Cin. longirostray Horsfield : figured in Griffith’s Edition of the Regne 
Animaly VII, a92. “ Ashen-olive above; alar quills brow'n, edged with 
olive; caudal blackish, white-tipped; throat and front of neck white; 
rest [of under-parts] clear yellow. Java.” 

7. A. latirostris, Nobis. Length six inches, or nearly so ; of wing two 
inches and seven-eighths ; and middle tail-feathers an inch and three- 
quarters, the outermost above three-eighths of an inch less: bill to 
forehead an inch and a quarter; being shorter and much broader than in 
A. inornatay but tapering to its extremity, and also more curved: tarse 
five-eighths of an inch. Upper-parts bright yellowish olive-green, the 
lower pale ashy-green, and obscurely striated ; lower tail-coverts tipped 
with whitish : tail more graduated than usual in this group, with a 
subterminal dusky band, all but the medial two pairs of tail-feathers 
having a well-defined pure white spot near the extremity of the outer 
web, successively larger to the outermost. Bill dusky-brown above, 
the lower mandible pale; and feet yellowish. Inhabits the vicinity of 
Singapore. 

To conclude. this notice of Indian Nectarinidte, there remains to be 
considered the genus Dicvcum. Of this there are two Indian species^ 
remarkable for the absence of vivid colouring. 
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D. concolor^ Jerdon, Madr. JL XI, 227. Length about four inches, 
of wing two inches and one-tenth, and tail an inch and one-eighth ; 
bill to forehead seven-sixteenths %f an inch, and tarse half an inch. 
Above, brownish-olive; beneath, dull greenish-white: bill and legs 
brownish- cinereous : sexes alike. Frequents the highest branches of 
lofty trees on the Malabar range and Neiigherries : and 

D. TickellicE, Nobis; Nectarinia minima^ Tickell, J. A, S. II, 577. 
Length three inches to three and one-eighth, by six inches across ; 
of wing an inch and three-quarters to one and seven-eighths, and tail 
seven -eighths of an inch ; bill to forehead three-eighths of an inch ; 
and tarse seven-sixteenths of an inch. Above ashy-olive, paler beneath ; 
wings and tail darker: bill pale flesh-coloured, with dusky tip; and 
legs leaden-brown ; irides dark : sexes alike. Habits similar to the last, 
emitting frequently a loud chirping for its size. This bird is common 
about Calcutta, — Mr. Hodgson has sent it from Nepal, — and Captain 
Tickell mentions it to be common in saul jungle in Borabhum and 
Dholburn.* 

Among the gay-coloured species, there is at least one in Bengal ;*viz. 

D. ergthronoium, Auct. Not rare in the vicinity of Calcutta, and 
occurs in Assaip and in the Tenasseriin provinces ; but I am unaware 
of its existence in the Indian peninsula. In Tenasserim the IJ, nantil- 
lans is likewise numerous; and further south, in the Malay peninsula, 
Mr. Eyton notices, besides D. cantillansy saccharinum and cruvtdatiim 
(Horsf.), a new species described by him as D. ignicapilla in P. Z. S. 
1S39, p. 105. 

Certain species with shorter bills constitute Mr. Hodgson's division 
Myzanthe, of which the Australian D. hirundmacmm is character- 
istic. Allied to that species is 

M. ignipectusy Hodgson. Length about three inches and a quarter, 
of wing an inch and seven-eighths, and tail an inch and one-eighth ; 
bill to forehead five-sixteenths of an inch, and tarse three-eighths of 
an inch. Colour of the upper.parts black, with a mingled purplish and 
green gloss, or, in one Darjeeling specimen before me, they might be 
termed glossy dark green ; under-parts pale buflT, with verm ill ion 
patch occupying the. greater portion of the breast in the male; the 


* Mr. Jerdon hdj> aluo just obtainptl aspcrimm in Soni.uTn India 
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female is without this, and has the upper-parts glossless olive-green : 
beak blackish, the base of the lower mandible white in the female ; 
and legs dusky. Inhabits Nepal anff Bootan.* 

I may notice here a beautiful little Nep&l bird lately sent by JVJr. 
Hodgson, which hardly seems to me to belong strictly to the Nectaru 
nidoby though it is evidently a soft-billed honey-sucker, andal know 
not what else to approach it to. Mr. Hodgson styles it 

Myxornis pyrrhoura. The bill of the specimen is mutilated of its 
extremity, but would appear to have been slightly curved and pointed, 
moderately slender, depressed, but the ridge of the upper mandible 
distinctly angulated; nostrijs almost closed by an impending scale; 
and the gape furnished with some delicately fine vibrissse of moderate 
length : tarse longer than the middle toe with its claw ; toes of mean 
length, the outer and middle basally connected; claws moderately 
curved, that of the hind toe much larger than the others; wings much 
graduated, having the 4th. Tith, 6th, and 7th primaries subequal, and 
the 8rd shorter than the 8th: tail even: plumage soft, dense and copi- 
ous^ very puffy over the rump, and the feathers of the head scale-like, but 
not rigid. Length about four inches and a quarter, of which the bill 
probably exceeds half an inch from the forehead, and the tail measures 
an inch and a half^ wing two inches and three-eighths ; tarse thirteen, 
sixteenths of an inch ; and hind-toeand claw nine-sixteenthsof an inch. 
Colour a fine lively green, becoming bright emerald-green on the 
scale-like feathers of the forehead and crown, which have well defined 
black centres ; lores deep black, continued to beyond the eyes: under- 
parts paler and tinged with verdigris- grey, having a slight rufous cast 
on the throat ; lower tail-coverts bright yellow : wing-coverts and ter- 
tiaries green like the back; primaries black, the first eight having 
white tips, and all but the graduated outer primaries having their ex- 
terior edge partly white; secondaries margined with rufous and then 
with white, except towards their tips, whereon also they have a terminal 
white spot ; tail dusky, washed with greenish, its feathers having 

* In the article Souimanga by M.Drapicz, of the Diet. Class. cC Hist. Nat., several 
^species are lue'ulioned which are not enumerated in Sir W. Jardinc*s Synopsis of the 
hteturinia ; and some of these are assigned to Bengal, or to India, fthe latter a very 
vague term as currently employed, bein^ not unfreqnently synonymous with what is 
<i(>i;t'egatel\ called the East”). 1 much question, however, if any of these, supposing 
them to be rcdllv distinct, appertain to India proper. 
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their outer webs dull red to near the tip; bill dusky.horn, and legs 
apparently have been yellowish-white. Inhabits Nep&l. 

To another nectar-feeding family — the Meliphagtdoe, I refer the 
genus Zo8terops^vi\\\c\i is most extensively represented in Australia, 
where this family is so largely developed. One Indian species — Z. 
MaderaspatanuSi would appear to be tolerably common in most parts 
of the country, from Nep&l to Ceylon, and is numeroiistilso to the east- 
ward of the Bay of Bengal, but I have not yet obtained it in the 
vicinity of Calcutta. A species from the Mauritius, which I refer to 
Motacilla Madagascariensis, Gmelin, has the bill longer and distinctly 
incurved, and the tongue long and dichotomously subdivided at its 
extremity, so as to form a tolerably large brush, as usual (if not con- 
stant), among the Meliphagidu\ To this family, the genus Chloropsis 
(p. 955, etseq.y antCi) is generally referred, and Mr. Hodgson inclines 
to place with it his Heterornis, (olim and even his Ixops 

(vide p. 948, ante^y but Heterornis at least I prefer to range near the 
Tim(iUa\ • • 

Beturning now, after so long a digression, to the catalogue of Dar- 
jeeling birds, I have to rectify, at 

Page 192, Linota saturata, Nobis. This is identical with Mr. 
Hodgson's Carduelis Nipalensisy As. Res. XIX, 157, but now typify- 
ing his division Procarduelis. Of true Carduelis, there are two 
species upon the Himalaya allied to the European Goldflnch, — viz. 
C. canicepsy Vigors, figured in Gould's Century ; and C. Biirtoni, 
Gould, P. 7i. S. 1839, p. 90; and one belonging to the Siskin group, — 
the C. spinoidesj Vigors, which is also figured in Gould's Century. 

P. 193. Pica megaloptera. Nobis, was previously described by M. 
Adolphe Delessert, in the Revue Zoologique par la Societe Cuvierenne, 
1840, p. 400, and again in his Souvenirs d'un Voyage dans I* Jnde, 
pt. II, 30, by the name P. Bottanensis. The iSociety has lately 
procured a specimen of P. vulgaris shot on the Chilian Andes; and 
another common Indian bird from Peru, the Ibis falcinellus. I have 
reason to believe that Pica Bottanensis is the species of Magpie so 
abundant in Afghanistan: but a specimen brought from Chusan by 
Dr Cantor was veritable P. vulgaris. 

P. 194 Ampeliceps coronatus. This bird has lost the corneous 
sheathing of its bill, but the bone was blackened, and the deception is 
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by iiu means obvious: sides of the face naked ; and I now think the 
bird may be safely ranged in Gracula, v. EuLabeSf Cuvier, vide p. 
178 (biejy ante. 

After the foregoing corrections and emendations, my paper on Dar- 
jeeling birds still contains fifteen presumed new species, of which thir- 
teen have been received from that locality; viz. Indicator xanthonotus, 
Bucco Franktifnii, Xiphoramphus (olim Xiphirhynchm) super ciii- 
aris^ Varadoxornis ruficeps^ Cinclidium frontalcy Vteruthius rttfiven- 
ter, Alcurm (olim Tricophorus) striatuSy Accentor vartegatus (olim 
Himalaganus? Tardus mollissimus, Chaitaris grandiSy Musctca- 
pula rubecula ( Dimorpha super ciliaris^ passim), VhyUoscopus regu^ 
loideSy and Linota fusca : of the remaining two, the Gracula ? (olirn 
Ampeliceps) coronatus is most probably from Tenasserim; and 
Timixos meruloides is perhaps Australian. ]\Ir. Hodgson has subse* 
quently sent specimens from Nep^l of Bucco Fraftklinii, Pteruthius 
rujir enter, Alcurus striatusy Turdus 7nolissimuSy Muscieapula rube- 
culOy and^ias informed me* of the occurrence there of Fhglloscopus 
reguloides. I remain, Sir, 

Your*s obediently, 

Ei>. Blytm. 

Appendix. — 1 have such a multitude of new species of Birds to 
describe, and there are so many more groups of them which I think 
1 can elucidate, at least as regards their Indian species, that, notwith- 
standing the great length of the foregoing Report, I shall take the 
present opportunity to relieve myself of some portion of this constantly 
increasing cumulus. • 

Genus Buceros. The various descriptions of Horn bills to which I 
have access are, for the most part, highly unsatisfactory and perplexing, 
for which reason 1 shall contribute my mite towards the elucidation of 
the species of Uiis group. Those of India are as follow : — 

1. B. envatus, Shaw, apud Gould, in Century (not a good figure) ; 
also apud Jerdoii, Madr. JL Vol. XI, 37, where the following is 
correctly described from IMr. Elliot’s notes: B. homrai, Hodgson, As. 
Res. XVIII, pt. II, p. lf)9 et. seq. ; with coloured figure and views of 
the casque at different ages: Dr. Ilorsfield, however, in his catalogue 
of Dr. IMcClellund's Assamese birds f P. Z. S. 1839, p. 164), notices 
that the Calao a casque concave of Levaillant, according to Shaw's 
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description and specific character^ differs in various particulars from 
the present species, and mentions that there are specimens of the 
latter from Sumatra in the Hon'hle Company's museum. It is also 
found in suitable districts throughout India (though not, that 1 am 
aware of, in Bengal), is frequent in the Tenasserim provinces, and the 
Society possess specimens from Assam and Arracaii. It does not appear 
to be subject to any variation of plumage, either sexual or according 
to age ; but there are some differences in the colouring of the bill and 
casque of the sexes, as noticed by ]\lessrs. Hodgson and Elliot, and 
also of the irides, which in the adult males are intense crimson, and 
in the females and young hoary. 

Not having Levaillant's plates to n fer to, I have no means of 
forming an opinion respecting his Ca/ao b casque concave, further 
than can be derived from the conflicting descriptions of Shaw and 
others, though founded on those plates ; but as his Rhinoceros Horn- 
bill is erroneously repreJented to have the,jL'\il black w^ith a white tip, 
instead of white with a black cross-band as in the Homrai, I conclude 
that his plates of the present species are equally untrustworthy, 
and feel justified in following Could and others in retaining the name 
cavatus for Illr. Hodgson's Homrai> which, together with 71. rhinoceros 
as above indicated, is the only species of its respective subtype that 
appears to have been verified up to the present time. 

The following details shew the confusion that has arisen from 
Levs^illant’s figures, which were doubtless made up from imperfect 
and perhaps faultily restored specimens. Stephens, in his continuation 
of Shaw’s Zoology (XIV, pt. 1, 80), unites the 71. hicornis and 7?. 
cavatus of Shaw, assigning Sumatra as the habitat, wherein I pre- 
sume that be follows Temminck. In Griffiih’s edition of the Regne 
Animal (VII, 4l7)i and also in the second (French) edition of that 
work by its illustrious author (I, 446), the 77. bicornis, Levaillant, 
pi. VII, is stated to be the adult female, of which B. cavatus, id. IV, is 
the middle-aged male ; to which is added that plates III and V repre- 
sent altered individuals.'' The uselessly brief description annexed 
in Griffith's work is as follows : — ** Black w'ith white pat^ch on second 
quills; protuberance forming a double horn; Philippine Islands." 
And there is a figure of the bill and casque, assign’ed to bicornis, in 
Griffith's work, Vol. VII, plate to p. 435, which might pass for 
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the Ilomrai, but has the lateral edges of the casque prolonged in front 
to an extent which 1 have never seen an*approach to on the part of the 
Indian species, wherein they are usually, if not always, truncated, 
though it is posssible that they might so grow out in captive indivi. 
duals. Mons. Drapiez, in the Diet. Class. d'Hist. Nat. (Art, CalaoJ, 
suggests that B. cavatus, Cuv. and Lev., may perhaps be no other 
than B. cristaiusy Vieillot, figured in the supplementary plates to 
that work. No. XXIII ; but this is quite out of the question, and 
I shall revert to the consideration of the latter species presently. 

M. Drapiez, however, describes Lev., PI. VII and VIII, 

as a distinct species, differing altogether from cristatus and’decidedly 
from the llomrai, stating, that the under-parts and lateral caudal 
feathers are white, and omitting all mention of any white, or rather 
fulvous-white, on the hind-head and neck. Inhabits the Philippines and 
China. Shaw, also, describes the B. bicorniSy Lev., PI. VII, and VIII, 
to have the upper part of the breasty belly y fhighs, and vent-feathers, 
wliite ; but the tail to be crossed in the middle, except on the two 
middle feathersy with a white bar : and he asserts it to be a native of 
India and the Indian isles; though most assuredly there is no species 
exhibiting such a coloration in India proper. His B. cavatus, Lev., 
Ill, IV, V, and VI, is stated to have the face and chin black, and the 
neck pale ochre- colon red, — so far as in the Homrai ; but the whole 
remainder of the plumage black (very doubtful, certainly as regards 
the tail), and he adds a description which obviously refers to the young 
of some other species, as applicable to the immature state of this one. 
lie also considers B. hydrocorax to be the young cavatusy in which 
opinion, however, he is not followed by Stephens. 

Lastly, Shaw gives, as a variety of his B. bicornis, the species 
described by Cameli in the Philosophical Tfansactions, Vol. XXIII, 
(1702-8), p. 1394; but there is a widely different species (from the 
Homrai at least) in the Society’s museum, which satisfactorily accords 
wdth the description l)y Cameli, and is clearly identical with Vieillot's 
cristatus as figured in the suppieiiieiitary volume of plates to the 
Diet. Class.: apparently differing only from that figure in having the 
thighs ferruginous, and the primaries, together with their coverts and 
the winglet, fuh^ous- white, — at least on one side, the other having 
only the three first primaries, and some of their coverts, of that colour, 
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the rest being blackish. Cameli’s specimen is described to have had 
the primaries fulvous. This is accordingly a somewhat variable species, 
subject to have the wings more or less fulvous or fulvons.white, in. 
stead of brown.black: au reste, the Society’s specimen has the upper- 
parts of a dusky, greenish olive. brown ; the face to beyond the 
eyes, and the crown immediately behind the casque, black ; belly 
also black ; the remainder of the head and the entire neck deep 
ferruginous; thighs pale ferruginous; and tail wholly fulvous. white ; 
bill and casque dull coral. red, the terminal half of the former dark 
and livid, and a slight admixture of this upon the casque. Length 
nearly three feet, of wing sixteen inches, and tail thirteen inches ; 
bill to gape six inches, and casque five inches, the latter produced 
backward far over the crown ; the shape of it is inflated, and flattened 
above, narrowing to a point anteriorly, which however does not pro- 
trude forward, the greatest breadth being nearly two inches, and there 
are no transverse grooves either upon the casque or on the bill itself. 

The figure cited of this species is rude*(the feet not being repre- 
sented as syndactyle)^ but decisive as regards the specific characters; 
the upper.parts being coloured brownish. black, the belly black as in 
the Society’s specimen, and the thighs and vent of the same fulvous, 
white as the primaries of the latter. But the description in the 
Class, varies in several particulars, representing the upper-parts to be 
black, but the under^parts with the tail-feathers, fulvous-white ; upper 
mandible yellow, red at its point, and surmounted by a casque rounded 
laterally, much produced backward, and creuse en gouthere ouverte 
par devant; hence the suggestion of M. Drapiez that this species may 
be B. cavatus, but there is no tendency to such a ^structure apparent 
in the Society’s specimen, which however may be from comparative 
youth. The total length is given as three feet (French), and that of the 
bill seven inches. The females and young are stated to be wholly 
black, which is improV>able as concerns the tail. 

The same sexual disparity of plumage occurs in severs! allied 
species, whereof the males only are more or less marked with rufous; 
and both sexes are characterized by having a naked a^d brightly 
coloured, inflatable, gular skin. At the head of these may be placed — 

2. B. Nipalensis, Hodgson, As. i?e#.XVl If, pt. 1, 178, — the female, 
with a coloured figure of this sex: the male having the plumage of 
the entire head, neck, and breast, bright ferruginous, and that of the 

r 
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thighs^ belly, and vent, ferruginous-bay.* The Society possess fine 
specimens of both sexes of this large species from the Mun nee pore 
hills, and Dr. Pearson has a male from the vicinity of Darjeeling, 
where others have been met with. It has merely a slight bulge in 
place of a casque, and the upper mandible only is marked with a 
series of broad transverse grooves, six or eight in number, which 
appear, with the entire corneous substance of the beak, to be pushed 
forward from behind, by a constant inerenient at the base of the beak, 
and to be successively w^orn away anteriorly ; the same is very ob- 
vious in various other species of Hornbill, and the inference deducible 
from this fact is, that the beak-sheatli of birds generally, like their claws, 
and other modifications of cuticle, continue to grow at base and to be 
worn away at the extremity, as familiarly exemplified (at least as 
regards the growing) by the human hair and nails, and in a more 
or less obvious degree by all analogous productions. 

Next follow several species very closely allied together, the males 
either resembling in plumage the R caasidix figured in Griffith's work 
(Vol. VII, pi. to p. 434), or having the bead and neck unifonnlj^ 
bright rufous, as in the Calao de JVayyiou (/i. ru/icollls, Vieillot), 
figured in one of the plates to Labillardiere's Voyage, and also the 
B. cristatiis (ante) ; approaching in this to B. Ripaletms : the females 
of all (so far as known) have the head and neck black; and excepting 
B. cristat'Us and apparently .some immediate congeners to that species, 
the casque is transversely plaited, and the same naked, inflatable, 
coloured gular skin exists as in B. Nipalensis. Such are — 

B pucoran (? ), Hallle.s, obscurely indicated in Lm. Trans. XIII, pt. 
II, p. 293 ; this being doubtless either the present or the next species, 
but most probably the present one ; and the gular skin is stated to be 
yellow: B. rnficollisy apud nos, ante, p. 17(5. IMale having the medial 
part of the crown and the whole occiput and nape dark rufous bay, or 
deep maronne, and the sides of the head and neck, with the front of the 
latter, glistening yellowish- white, — precisely as in the figure cited of B. 
cassidix, only that the maronne colour is more developed on the occiput 
and nape than is at least represented in that figure, and forms the usual 
crest in this genus: all the other parts are greenisluglossed black, except 
the tail xvhich is buflTy-white. Bill yellowish-white, the basal por- 


* The same sexual diversitv of cnlnurinp obtains in tin' nesthni; pluniigi*. 
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tion of both mandibles dark reddish-brown laterally, with a series 
of narrow, transverse, whitish ridges, nearly similar to those of 
cassidix ; the casque is scarcely elevated above the outline of the rest 
of the upper mandible, but is broad and flat above, having a series 
of narrow transverse whitish plaits, the intervals between which 
are nearly filled up with a brownish substance, so that the profile 
is almost even, and towards the front is worn quite so. As compared 
with Labillardiere's figure of B. ruficolUs, the casque of the present 
species is less elevated, the plaits are much narrower and closer, and 
do not reach so far as half way along the mandible; the ridges on 
the sides of the bill itself afford another distinction from both that 
species and the next, and approximate the present one to i>. cassidix. 
Length above three feet, of the wing nineteen inches, and tail ten 
inches and a half; bill to gape seven inches and a half, and with 
casque three inches high, the latter nearly two inches broad. Inhabits 
Sylhet and the Tenasserini provinces. 

B. plicatus C? J, Shaw; B. subrv/fco/lis, Nobis, ante, p. En- 
tirely resembles the last species in its plumage, having the sides of the 
head and neck (in the male) more or less deeply tinged with golden- saf- 
fron : but the size is much inferior, though the wings and tail being pro- 
portionally longer, the difference in actual admeasurements is not great, 
though that of the weight would be considerable; the casque is also 
much more elevate and highly convex, instead of being flattened 
above; the plaits on it more resembling those of B. nfficolHe, except 
that they are considerably more raised than in that species, though 
far less so than in cassidix, and the foremost incline close over the bill 
as in ruficollU ; there are also, as in rvficollisy no lateral transverse 
ridges at the basal part of the mandibles, which is a further distinction 
from cassidix and (presumed) pucoran. Length about thirty-two in- 
ches, of wing sixteen and a half, and tail nine and a half ; bill to gape 
six and a half, and with its casque nearly tliree inches high, of which 
the latter occupies a full inch ; it is also broad behind, becoming gra- 
dually narrower to the front, whereas that of pucoran (?) is much 
more uniform in its breadth throughout. Likewise an inhabitant of 
the Tenasserim provinces, where apparently very common. 

This would seem to be the B, plicatus of Shaw, said to inhabit 
Ceylon, which I much doubt; and I certainly do not believe that it 
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would ever have a black tail with white outer feathers, as Shaw 
mentions to be the case sometimes (this being characteristic of B. 
MalabaricuSy the young of which Cingalese species was probably here 
confounded with the present one). Stephens annexes, as synonyms 
of B. plicntus, the B* undulatus^ Shaw, and B. JavanicuSy Shaw. 
The latter is described to have the head “ pale rufous/' whilst in seven 
male specimens of the present species before me, the head is invariably 
very dark rufous-bay, or deep maronne : Z?. undulatus, also from 
Java, is described to have, “at the lower part of the neck, between the 
shoulders, a moderately large patch of red. brown, adding a consider- 
able ornament to the plumage of that part" ; the present bird has 
nothing of the kind : the female Jaimnicus is stated to be “ some, 
what smaller, and destitute of the reddish-brown patch between the 
shoulders.” 

'i'his may also, rather than the preceding species, be the Sumatran 
pucoran of Raffles, which is stated to have a yellow gular skin : that 
of undulatus, together with the orbits and the space immediately 
between them and the upper mandible, is described as bluish; that of 
Javanicuis as yellowish- white. The two species here described are 
undoubtedly the two allied Tenasserini races mentioned by Mr. Barb 
(J. A. S., X, 922), as diflering only in the colour of the naked skin of 
the throat and around the eyes, which in one is of a beautiful blue, 
and in the other an equally rich yellow : it is impossible to form any 
decided opinion from the dry specimens ; but it would seem from them 
that the larger or pucoran (apud nos) is the yellow-throated species, 
and the smaller or plicatus the blue-throated. 

In Griffith's work (VII, 418), B. Javanicus is placed among the 
species without a casque ; and 1 have no confidence in the synonyms 
attached, particularly as the Calao de WaygioUy or B. rvficollisy Vieillot, 
is included among them. There are evidently several allied species 
which require further investigation, unless they have been subse- 
quently elucidated, which is most probable. 

In a series of nine specimens before me of B, plicatus, the curious 
fact of the successive advance forward of the ridges of the casque^ in 
consequence of the growth from behind, is particularly njanifest. In 
none of these specimens does the number of transverse ridges exceed 
seven, and it is obviously apparent, upon inspection of the scries of 
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specimens, lhat these ridges are thus pushed forward til) they finally 
8ca|^ off anteriorly, while others are continually in processor formation 
behind ; also that in young birds they are individually much larger and 
thinner in substance, becoming narrower and closer by degrees. 1 re- 
member making an analogous observation in the instance of the very 
remarkable long-legged Abyssinian llornbill (or Abba Gumba of Bruce, 
suh.genus Bucorvus of Lesson), the casque of which forms a hoi low tube, 
open in front in the adult, and which continually advances forward, the 
extremity shredding off, from time to time, in form of a ring. We 
have seen that the transversely grooved plating on the sides of the base 
of the upper mandible of B. Sipalensis, and necessarily of cassidix 
and what other species possess an analogous structure, is constantly 
renewed behind and worn away in froiA in like manner. 

I now return to the ordinary Hornbills without a gular bag, and of 
which the sexes are similar in plumage, as exemplified by B. cavatus, 
rhinoceros^ Malabaricus, &c. It is among these that the casque 
attains its maximum dimensions, being' generally not large in the 
preceding group- I have already remarked that Levaillant's figure of 
rhinoceros^ which is copied by Shaw, represents the tail to be 
black with a white tip, and the rest of the plumage to be wholly 
black ; w'hereas the considerable number of specimens which have 
passed under my observation have invariably had the thighs, vent, 
and lower tail-coverts, white, and the tail white with a black cross- 
band as in B. cavatus: a circumstance which tends exceedingly to 
diminish our faith in the alleged colouring of Zf, cavatusj as distinct 
from the Indian Ilomrai. Sir Stamford Hallies rightly remarks that 
the female of B- rhinoceros is smaller, with the horn more recurved ; 
and that the iris is white, while that of the male is red : this corres- 
ponds with Air. Hodgson's observation of the diversity of colour of the 
irides in the sexes of B. cavatus, and which probably obtains likewise 
in Malabaricus and some others. 

'J'he two next have been much confounded, for which reason 1 shall 
describe them fully. 

3. B. Malabaricus (verus), Latham ; B. monocerosj^ Shaw, and 
probably also B. violaceus, Shaw : Bcegma Dunnase of Lieut. White, 
As. Res. IV, 1 19. Black with white under-parts from the breast, also 
the tips of the primaries and secondaries, and the entire three outer 
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(ail-feathers on each side, with more or less of the next pair: bill and 
part of the casque yellowish- white, having a flesh-coloured spot at the 
base of the lower mandible, spreading on the throat, which is bare of 
feathers except along its middle; contiguous to this, the base of both 
mandibles is black, extending obliquely downward and forward from 
before the eye, also the hind. margin of the casque (in the male only), 
and a large patch of the same occupies the anterior three-fourths of 
the casque in old specimens, but never reaches downward to the 
upper mandible (as in the next species); casque very large, and 
exceedingly compressed laterally, protruding far backward over the 
crown, and its ridge terminating in an acute angle anteriorly, being 
prolonged considerably beyond the junction of the casque with the 
upper mandible. Female siifiilar but rather smaller, the bill and 
casque proportionally not so large, there is no black on the hiiid-edgc 
of the latter, and the irides are also probably not crimson as in the 
male. The young have ct first no black on the incipient casque, 
which appears and increases in quantity, with the growth of the 
latter. Entire length of an adult male nearly three feet, of which 
the tail measures nearly fourteen inches, and the bill from gape seven 
inches, being with the ctisque four inches high ; closed wing thirteen 
inches, and alar expanse three feet and a quarter. Inhabits the 
peninsula of India, being replaced to the eastward by the next species. 
UalTles, indeed, includes it in his catalogue of ^Sumatran birds; but 
D, nlbirostris has been so frequently confounded with it, that the 
latter is perhaps here meant, the more especially as Dr. Horsfield 
includes B. albirostris in his catalogue of the birds of Java: possibly, 
however, both of these notices refer to the B. bicolor of Eylon, which 
I will describe presently. 

D. violaceus of Shaw is stated to resemble Malabancus in size and 
plumage, except that its glosses are brighter and more iridescent, and 
that the base of both mandibles, as well as that of the casque, is 
ornamented with a band of crimson, which at the base of the lower 
mandible extends to some distance beneath the eyes, and is crossed by 
two narrow Ulack bars.” Described and figured by Levaillant from 
a living specimen, said to have been brought from Ceylon ; and a 
figure of the bill and casque is given in Grifiith’s work (VII, plate 
to p. 435, being doubtless copied from Levaillant), wherein the 
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casque is represented as essentially similar to that of Malaharicus of 
corresponding age, but the black is not continued forward to its tip, 
and there is a white or pale line throughout the length of the 
casque near its ridge, which is not mentioned to occur by Shaw ; 
Capt Tickell, however, in his description of Malaharicus {J, A. S. 
II, 579 ,) mentions “ a broad lateral irregular line of yellow, occupying 
nearly the whole length of the casque;*’ but this does not occur in the 
specimens which he has presented to the Society, unless the lower 
border of the casque be intended, which is not probable; and he does 
not mention any crimson at the base of the bill, but only the flesh- 
coloured base of the lower mandible and adjoining black, as usual. 
At most, I conceive that ii. violacem is but an occasional variety of 
U. Malaharicus, and which needs verification. 

4. li. albiros/ris, Sliavv ; B. leucogasler. Nobis, A, S. X. 922, — 
the young: generally placed as a synonym of Malaharicus, which 
species it re[)rescnts in Bengal, Nepal, Assam, and the TenaHSerim 
provinces, and according to Dr. llorsfield*it likewise occurs in Java. 
Its size, however, is much inferior, and the four pairs of lateral tail- 
feathers are only tipped with white: the casque, also, is imicli less 
compressed, in fact considerably bulged or inflated, and the black 
patch upon it is much smaller, appearing only on the extreme lip of 
the ridge, but spreading downward and backward over part of the 
middle of the upper mandible, wiiich latter it never reaches in Mala- 
baricus ; the cultiiig edges of both mandibles are also more or Jess 
black in alhirostris. Length of wings and of tail ten or eleven inches 
only. The finest head before me measures six inches and a half from 
point of upper mandible to gape, the bill and casque being above three 
inches and three-quarters high, of which the latter is half; length of 
casque seven inches, the hind portion protruded far backward over 
the crown, and the anterior part gradually narrowed, and terminating 
in a less acute angle (as viewed laterally) than in adjiJt Malaharicus. 
Throat but partially feathered as in that species, and the same fleshy 
spot at the extreme base of the lower mandible. 

Allied to these are some species in the I\Ialay countries, as apparenU 

• • 

ly the B. Malayanus of Raffles, and the following: — 

B. bicolor, Eyton, Z. S. J839, p. 104. Wholly black, except the 
terminal three inches and a half of all but the middle f)air of tail. 
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featliprs, which are white: the beak and its casque are* spotless yellow- 
ish-white, excepting the base of the former and hindmost part of the 
latter, which are black : head crested, as usual. The. casque is allied 
in form to those of the two preceding species^ but especially to that of 
B. albirostriSf being less inflated than in the latter, and much less 
compressed than that of B, Malabaricus ; moreover, its front does not 
project forward as in the last mentioned species. Length about two 
feet and three-quarters, of which the middle pair of tail-feathers 
rather exceed fourteen inches, these being two inches longer than the 
next pair, and the rest graduating but slightly ; wing twelve inches 
and a half; bill to gape five inches and a half, and casque rather ex- 
ceeding five inches. The young, according to Mr. Eyton, have the 
incipient casque black. Originally described from the Malay penin- 
sula, but the Society’s specimen Is probably from the Moluccas. 

5. B. Ghiginianus, Shaw : Putteal Dunnase of Lieut. White, As, 
Res. IV, 121 : common Gre^y Iloriibill of India generally. A small spe- 
cies, with a low and compressed casque, the ridge prolonged anteriorly 
to a very acute angle, and the hind part concealed by the feathers of 
the forehead, and not extended backward over the crown. General 
colour grey, paler below, and from the breast gradually albescent ; ear- 
coverts darker, and a light streak over the eye ; primaries and second, 
aries dusky, the latter margined with grey, and all tipped with white ; 
tail also black near the end, and tipped with white. Bill and casque 
dusky, the tips and ridges of both mandibles whitish. 

In the colouring of the tail of this little species may be discerned a 
slight approach to the extraordinary Ilelraeted Hornbill CB, galeatiis ) 
of the I\Ioluccas, wherein the middle pair of tail-feathers, which in 
the present species and some others exhibit a marked tendency to be 
prolonged considerably beyond the rest (as in Prionites, Crypsirina^ 
&c.), attain an extraordinary developement; and it is remarkable 
that in H. galeatus the portion of them chiefly from the tips of the next 
pair to the subtermiiial dark band are generally much nibbled away 
by the bird, except when quite newly put forth, and to such an ex- 
tentjn the Society’s adult specimen, which has one of its long middle 
tail-feathers new and the other old, that, in the latter, the barb is 
pretty well bitten away, as so usual in Prionites. This latter singular 
genus, which presents the nearest approach to the Hornbills in the 
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New World, (very much more than the Toucans, which are far*more 
closely related to the Barbels.) is provided with an oflicient serrature 
to both mandibles, by means of which the species nibble away the 
web of their middle tail-feathers at that part so closely, that it some, 
times requires a magnifier to perceive tliat the truncation is artificial ; 
still it does not appear that this can be cited among the tokens of 
affinity which connect Buceros and Prionites, for in other birds 
having the same form of tail, which exhibit no particular affinity for 
these Sipidactyli, as Crypsirina for instance, the same nibbling of 
that part is frequently apparent. 

Having mentioned B. galeatus, I am induced to add, that observa- 
tion of the habits of this species, more than of any other, is likely to 
acquaint us with the intent of that rostral appendage for which most 
of the members of this genus are so remarkable. B. galcatus has a 
short and nearly straight, and thus powerful, beak, and its casque has 
a mass of solid bone anteriorly, to which iic* other species appears to 
offer the slightest approach : now this must be for work of some kind, 
requiring extraordinary protection for the forehead ; and otlier species 
constantly wear the casque away in front, by some means : monjover, 
in seeming reference to the liability of the excrescence to detach 
particles from above, the eyes of these birds are protected by very 
stout lashes, as is also the case with the ('rotophayip of tropical 
America, which have likewise a rostral protuberance very similar to 
that of several of the smaller Ilonibills; but the lashes are equally 
found in those Hornbills which have the appendage small or altogether 
wanting, as well as in the Coucals ( Centropua ) and various other 
Cuculidce additional to Crotophaga : the presence of eye-lashes is, 
however, very rare in the class of Birds, the only other groups which 
1 remember as possessing them being the Raptores generally (which 
have slight lashes), the Cursores or Ostrich group, and that extremely 
remarkable and isolated American bird the Iloazin ( Opisthocomus j , 
which can be approximated to nothing else. • 

Another peculiarity of the Helmeted Hornbill is its naked neck and 
interscapulary region, which, added to its short beak, and sedid-front^d 
casque, and the extraordinary length of its middle tail-feathers, seems 
to indicate this bird as a subgeneric form of BuceroSt quite as distinct in 
the Bucorvus of Ltissvn founded on the long-legged Abyssinian species. 

b U 
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The only remaining Indian Hornbill is 

6. B. Gingalensis, Shaw ; B. Bengaleneis, Gray, in Griffith’s work, 
though extremely doubtful as even occurring in Bengal. Size of B* 
Ginginianus, the beak large but without a casque (vide figure in 
Griffith's work, VII, pi. to p. 435) : the colour of the upper part of 
the head and the back is blackish brown, with a cast of bluish-grey, 
the smaller coverts edged with black, marking out that part of the 
plumage into so many scale.like divisions: the face and under-parts 
are greyish-white, deeper on the belly and thighs: the two middle 
tail-feathers are bluish-grey, and the rest somewhat deeply tipped 
with white.” Originally described from Ceylon, and also frequents 
lofty jungle on the Malabar coast. The Society possess no speci- 
men. 

Halcyon Smyrnensis, var. ? alhogularis, Nobis. Differs from //. 
Smyrnensis in having the white of the under-parts confined to the 
throat, and the black iving-patch extends over the entire coverts, 
excepting those of the primaries and the winglet, and also replaces the 
rufous on the shoulder of the wing. Habitat uncertain. Among a 
great number of Indian specimens of H. Smyrnensis^ I have found no 
variation whatever, the plumage being exactly as described by IMr. 
Strickland in An. and Mag. Nat. fJist.y August,' 1842, p. 443. this 
description having been drawn up from a Syrian specimen: and I 
may remark that the young bird, in its first plumage, is marked and 
coloured precisely as in the adult, only its hues are not so bright, and 
the bill is dusky above with a yellow tip. 

Picns, subgenus Gecinus, Boie; the Green Woodpecker group, 
exemplified by P. viridis and P. canus of Europe, specimens of both 
of which are in the Society's museum, the latter species received from 
Norway. This subgeneric form, peculiar to the old continent, has 
numerous representatives in India and the neighbouring countries. 
Two species are figured in Gould's Century of Himalayan birds, 
but in disadvantageous contrast to the later figures by that natural- 
ist ; and there are others nearly allied and hitherto confounded with 
them. 

1. P. sqnamatus. Vigors, P. Z. S. 1831, p. 8 ; Gould's Century, pi. 
XL VI II; P. dimidiatus (^ ), apud Hardwicke and Gray, not of 
Temminck and Wagler. Length thirteen inches and upwards, of 
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iving six inches and a quarter, and middle tail-feathers five and 
a quarter; bill to forehead an inch and three-quarters. Upper- 
parts rather dull green, the rump and upper tail-coverts much brighter 
yellowish-green: throaty fore-neck, and breast, greyish, without any 
markings; the breast slightly tinged with grey in some, and always 
the sides of the neck, passing into the hue of the nape: under-parts 
from the breast white, each feather subterininally margined with 
dusky-black, and a few having also a slight line of the same on part 
of the shaft ; the under tail-coverts doubly marked with arrow-head 
bars: primaries dusky, with a series of white spots barring their outer 
webs, and the margin of their inner webs towards the base ; the rest 
of the large wing-feathers barred throughout the margin of their inner 
webs, as seen conspicuously on the under surface of the wing: each fea- 
ther of the tail is also conspicuously barred throughout on both webs : the 
outer margins of the secondaries and tertiaries, together with their larger 
coverts, are obscurely barred with a lighten colour ; and the primary 
coverts and the winglet are marked like the primaries. The male has 
the forehead and crown crimson, and the occiput inclining to scarlet; 
which parts are in the female black, the feathers laterally margined with 
light grey, as is also a streak from the corners of the mouth in both 
sexes, which is bordered above by a white one continued from the 
nostrils, and this again surmounted by a black one between the bill 
and eye; there is also a white streak over the eye: bill yellowish, the 
base of the upper mandible dusky. The young have a mottled appear- 
ance, the margins only of the feathers of the upper-parts being green, 
bordering a dusky tint ; the barring of the tertiaries is more developed ; 
and the breast and lower-part of the fore-neck are marked nearly like 
the belly, whereon the black portion of each feather is much broad- 
ened internally, contracting the pale medial space within: the crimson 
tips of the coronal feathers of the young male are much less developed 
than in the adult, and there is scarcely a trace of red upon those of 
the occiput : bill chiefly blackish. Gould’s figure of this species is much 
over-coloured, representing a green breast, instead of greyish with at 
most a very faint tinge of green ; and the wings should boimuch more 
sombre olivaceous-green ; the abdominal markings are likewise badly 
represented. Hardwicke’s figure assigned to P, dimidiatus by Gray, 
would appear also to be a bad representation of the present species, 
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with the barred appearance on the secondaries and tertiaries much 
exaggerated. The P, squamatus appears to be peculiar to the Hima- 
laya. 

The following two species appear to be confounded under P. squa~ 
rnatm in Mr. Jordon's list: — 

2. P. striolatuSy Nobis. Smaller and brighter-coloured than the 
preceding, with the throat, neck, and breast, marked nearly like the 
belly, and the caudal bars almost obsolete, except on the middle 
pair and exterior web of the outermost pair of feathers in some speci- 
mens. Length about eleven inches, the wing five inches, and middle 
tail-feathers four inches ; bill to forehead an inch and a quarter. Head 
and upper-parts like those of P. squamatus, but the colours brighter; 
the dark streak from the corners of the mouth inconspicuous, from the 
black being reduced to a narrow medial line on each feather; and 
there is no black mark occupying the upper half of the loral feathers : 
the entire under-parts ar^ whitish, not suffused with green as in the 
next species, but streaked ^ith dusky green, more or less dark on the 
breast, and always greenish -black on the belly ; upon the throat and 
fore-neck the feathers have each a mesial dark line, more or less de- 
fined, which on those of the breast and sometimes above it widens, 
and is divided to near the tip of the feather by a central whitish 
streak, which latter also widens on the belly till the feathers of that 
part present much the same appearance as those of P. squamatus, 
only that a mesial dark line within the white is a great deal more 
prevalent, and the general aspect of the markings is somewhat less 
clearly defined than in that species: the sides of the neck are greenish 
and more obscurely streaked, and the nape and interscapularies are in 
some specimens indistinctly marked like the feathers of the breast : 
bill yellowish, the ridge of the upper and tips of both mandibles 
dusky. Female analogous to that of the preceding species. The 
Society possess specimens from the Himalaya and Central India, and 
have received this together with the last species from Mr. Hodgson, 
who failed to discriminate them.* 

3. P. vtTfdanuSf Nobis. Size about that of the last species, and 
much resembling it, but the neck, breast, and under-parts very deeply 
tinged witli green, having a strong fulvous cast, and the tail longer, 

* More recently, however, Mr. Hodgson has distinguished these two species. 
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and spotted instead of barred with fulvous white^ which in some spe- 
cimens is obsolete on all but its middle pair of feathers. Length 
about twelve inches, of wing five inches and a half, and tail four 
and a half; bill to forehead an inch and three-eighths. Head as in 
P. squamatus, the ear-coverts grey, and streak from the corners 
of the lower mandible as in P. striolatus, or broad and consisting 
of white feathers having* a black central line, which in P. striohtus is 
less strongly defined, and the streak is in that species so nearly similar 
to the striated adjoining plumage as to be little conspicuous: throat 
greenish, contrasting with the streak from the corners of the mouth ; 
and the neck green deeply tinged with bulT all round, having only 
indistinct striae in front ; breast the same, the markings becoming 
more defined, and on the belly they are strongly defined ; the ground, 
hue of the breast is deeply suffused with fulvous-green, having a dark 
green double streak on each feather uniting at the tip, and a narrow 
medial line upon the shaft, the lateral edg^s of the feathers inclining 
to be albescent ; on the belly the ground-hue is whiter, and the 
marking of the feathers is nearly as in the foregoing species, but with 
sap-green, instead of black as in P* squamatus. and greenish-dusky as 
in P. striolatus : on the sides of the breast, or rather of the fore-part 
of the abdomen, the feathers have a broad dark green streak on their 
outer web, away from the shaft, and a narrow one on their inner web 
adjoining the shaft, besides which the lateral edge of the inner web is 
also dark green ; the corresponding feathers of P. striolatus have the 
whitish part much broader, and containing a broad mesial streak of 
greenish-black, which again has a central white mark in some : the 
upper- parts resemble those of P. striolatus in brightness of colouring ; 
and the middle tail-feathers are marked wdth dingy pale spots along 
the exterior of both webs, more or less trace of which exists also on 
the outer webs of the other tail-feathers : bill black, the lower man. 
dible bright yellow except at tip. The female I have not seen. A male 
in its first plumage has all the colours duller, and the markings of the 
breast and under-parts very indistinct. The Society's specimens are 
from Arracan, except the young one which was obtained farther South, 
being the so-termed P. squamatus of Vok X, p. 923. Mr. Jerdon, 
however, clearly enough indicates this species in the description of his 
P. squamatus of Southern India. 
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4. V. occipitalis. Vigors, P. Z. S, 1831, p- 8; Gould's Century ^ 
pt. XLVII: P. barbatus, Hardwicke and Gray, apparently a bad 
representation of the female: P. affinisCf), Raffles, Lm. Trans- 
XllI, pt. II, 288, which name would hold precedence. Length 
about twelve inches and a half, or perhaps thirteen inches in the 
recent specimen, of wing six inches, and middle tail-feathers four 
and a half; bill to forehead an inch and five.eighths. General 
colour green, but much less vivid than represented in Gould's figure, 
the rump brighter and more yellowish green as usual, though in 
one of eight specimens before me the hue of the rump is all but 
uniform with that of the rest of the upper plumage, and the same 
specimen has also the tail quite plain, whereas in all the rest the 
middle tail-feathers are barred (in general conspicuously) with dingy 
greenish, and occasionally the other tail-feathers obscurely so, cspe- 
daily the outermost : the under-parts likewise vary, being in some 
nearly as bright green asHhe upper, and in others pale dusky-ash, 
with sometimes a few green and partially green feathers intermixed : 
throat pale ; the sides of the head grey ; a black streak from the 
corners of the mouth, the feathers of which are laterally edged with 
grey in the female; and crown of the male crimson, the occipital 
region black continued to the nape, — the crown of the female being 
black with grey lateral edges to the feathers, and the occiput pure 
black as in the male ; primaries and their coverts barred with a series 
of white spots on their outer webs, and wings underneath marked as 
usual in the group : bill wholly dusky black. Inhabits the Himalaya, 
and also the Tenasserim provinces ; likewise Sumatra, if this be the 
P. ajinis of Raffles, described as follows : — 

“ This species is about ten or eleven inches in length, dusky-green 
above, with a shade of yellow on the lower part of the back ; 
cinereous or slightly ferruginous below, mixed with brown on the 
abdomen. Quill-feathers brown spotted with white, 'fail -feathers 
brown, pointed as usual in this genus ; the two uppermost with a few 
light-coloured spots along their inner margin. A gray patch encircles 
the eyes, boanded below by a black stripe mixed with white spots, 
which runs from behind the low'cr mandible. In the male the crown 
of the head is red, often variegated with black, each feather being 
black at the base and red at the tip ; in the female it is entirely black. 
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The bill and feet are blackish-blae.** I have italicized the few par- 
ticulars wherein it would appear to differ from the species above de- 
scribed, and considering its alleged inferiority of size, 1 think that it 
will not improbably prove distinct. 

The two next species resemble in having a nuchal crest of brilliant 
yellow silky feathers, much as in P. ( Brachylophus ) mentalis, which 
is also a green-bodied species, though pertaining to a different sub. 
group of Woodpeckers ; and the first of them has also the primaries 
barred with ferruginous and black, nearly as in P. meyitalis, and 
also much resembling the general colouring of P. pyrrhotis, Hodgson, 
J. A. S. VI, 108, which latter species, so far as I can judge from a 
young specimen, would seem to be best ranged in Gecinus (the sub- 
genus under consideration) : in other respects, the tw^o following Wood- 
peckers do not appear to be particularly allied, further than that in 
both the rump is nearly or quite of a uniform green with the back. 

5. P, flavinucha, Gould, P. Z- S. p. 120; P. Jlaviyula, 

Hodgson, .7. A, S. VI, 106, which see fot description. It appears to 
be not uncommon in Nepal, and also in Arracan. 

6. P. Nipalensts, Hardwicke and Gray, ///. Ind, ZooL, badly 
figured ; P. mentalis apud Jerdon, Madr. JL Vol. XI, 214, but not 
P. C Brachylophns) mentalis of Temminck. Much smaller and less 
robustly formed than the preceding species. Length about nine inches 
and a half, the wing five and a quarter, and middle tail-feathers 
four and a half; bill to forehead about an inch. Colour of the upper- 
parts bright green, the throat whitish, with dusky tips to the feathers, 
which latter become so much developed on those of the foreneck and 
breast, that these parts appear wholly dusky, having sometimes a 
slight ashy, and sometimes a greenish, cast ; belly and flanks dingy 
whitish, with dusky cross-bars: lores whitish, surmounted by black, 
over which (in the male) commences a crimson streak meeting its 
opposite on the forehead, and continued backward to the occiput, this 
crimson being confined to the occiput in the female; the white of the 
lores is continued as a streak to the lowermost ear.coverts, and the 
male has an admixture of crimson on the moustachial ^plumes: the 
large wing-feathers are bright ruddy on their outer webs (anterior to 
the emargination of the primaries), which are margined with green, 
slightly on the primaries and deeply r.. me secondaries and ter- 
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underneath^ the wings are dusky, barred with greenish, 
white; tail blackish, its middle pair of feathers margined with ruddy, 
green: bill dusky, laterally marked with yellowish except at tip; 
“ legs sap-green ; irides reddish-brown" (Jerdon). Common on the 
Himalaya, and occurs rarely in other parts of India, including the 
vicinity of ('alcutta. 

Mr, Jerdon suggests that the P. chlorolophus of Vieillot may be 
the young bird. In the Diet. Class., I find a P. chloropus, Vieillot, 
from Bengal, described, which is most probably a variety only of 
the present species, in which case the name would lake precedence. 
It sufficiently agrees in general respects, except that the supercilium 
and a suboeular line are stated to lx? pointed with yellow, instead of 
crimson, the primaries are said to be externally spotted with yellowish- 
white, and the throat and fore-part of the neck to be greenish, which 
last is fully applicable to many specimens. 

In Proc. Zool Soc., fur 1841, p. 31, Mr. Strickland indicates 
three groups of Woodpeckers included under Bmchylophiis of 
Swaiiison ; viz. the green Woodpeckers ( Gecinus, Bole), — the crimson- 
winged species ( miniatus, punicevs, and tnentnlis ), to which he 
proposes to restrict ]\lr. Swainson’s term Br achy tophus ^ — and the short- 
thumbed species, exemplified by the commonest of Indian Wood- 
peckers (P. aurantius, Lin., v. Bengalensis, Gm., v. nuchalis, 
Wagler, v. hemipodius, Swainson), which group he characterizes by 
the appellation Brachypternus. This last division, however, still does 
not appear to me to be rightly constituted, but comprises two very 
distinct forms, namely, that of the rudimental-thumbed P. aurantius, 
which I think should be placed with those Indian species ( Chrysono- 
tus, Swainson, comprising P. iigay Shoreiy and Grnntia,) wherein 
the thumb entirely disappears, and in this case the name Brachypter^ 
ntis would be no longer applicable; the other group having a well 
developed fourth toe, and being altogether much more powerfully 
formed, and highly typical or characteristic of the Woodpecker struc- 
ture. To this last, which may be designated Chrysocolaptes, apper- 
tain P. strictiis, Horsfield, (v. suUaneus, Hodgson),* P. heematribony 

♦ This is gonenilly, 1 believe, now corisuiered to be P. Goensis, though the des- 
cription of the latter by Uaubcuton and others certainly does not apply. — Ueferring to 
Dr. Liorstleld’s catalogue of Javanese birds prefixed to his Volume of Researches, I 
observe that he there refers his P. strictus to P. Goensis. 
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Wagler, and also 1 believe certain other species, together with the 
following : — 

P. ( Chrysocolaptes ) melanoius^ Nobis. Length above a foot, of 
which the tail exceeds three inches and a half ; wing six inches; beak 
to forehead an inch and seven.eighths ; long hind-toe and claw an inch 
and a half ; short hind- toe and claw three-quarters of an inch. Crown 
and occiput of male splendid carmine, less crimson than in P. strictusy 
but otherwise nearly similar, only not converging to a peak behind ; 
forehead mingled black and white; a white streak commences behind 
the eye, and is continued to the nape, the entire hind-part of the neck 
being wholly white, much more broadly so than in P. stricius, and 
extending down upon the interscapularies; the rest of the back, rump, 
tail, and scapularies, are brownish-black, having a slight aureous cast 
on the last ; wings bright golden-yellow, less vivid on the volar fea- 
thers and their larger coverts ; the bend of the wing, with the wing- 
let, and the coverts of the primaries, dull blackish; primaries dusky, 
having distantly placed large round whitiAi spots on their inner webs, 
and dull similar spots on the outer webs of those contiguous to the 
secondaries ; there is a broad black streak down the sides of the neck 
from the eye ; and the under-parts are handsomely streaked, com- 
mencing with three black stripes on the throat upon a white ground ; on 
the breast the feathers are white with black lateral edges, which last 
gradually almost disappear on the belly: bill blackish ; feet apparently 
have been lead-coloured ; and the irides are marked to have been 
''brilliant pink-red.” This beautiful bird was obtained near Midna- 
pore. 

1 have other Woodpeckers to describe, but they require some further 
elucidation at present; and of allied forms, Mr. Hodgson has recently 
sent the Piewnnus innominatus. Burton, P. Z. S, 1835, p. 154, vel 
Piculm (dim Fivia) Rtpalensis, Hodgson, J. A. S. VI, 107, which 
is perfectly true to the generic type of Ptcumnus minutug, Tern., of the 
West Indies and Guiana; and the Comeris (olim Sasia) ochracea, 
Hodgson, «/. A. S, V, 773, which 1 suspect will come under the 
Microcolaptes of Temminck, founded on his Ptcumnus abnormis- 
The Sasia ochracea, Hodgson, was obtained by Dr. *cClelland in 
Assam. 

QThe following I have just received from Darjeeling. 

6 K 
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Picus ( Dendrocopus, S\v.) cathpharius* Hodgson. Length about 
sev(‘ii inches and a half, of wing four inches, and middle tail-fea- 
thers two and a half; bill to forehead seven-eighths of an inch. 
Colouring as in /\ llimalayaniis (XI, 165), except that the under 
taiJ-coverts are not red, and the crimson of the occiput extends behind 
the ear-coverts to the black streak below them, tending to be conti- 
nued into a gorget on the breast, where the feathers have a crimson 
tinge; the bill also is proportionally much smaller than in that species, 
and of a white colour ; and the tail is less rigid and pointed ; — the 
g(‘neral form being that of the European P. minor. Upper-parts 
black, with a white wing-patch, and series of white spots on both 
webs of the large alars: lower-parts fulvescent-brown, the feathers 
below the fore-neck having mesial black streaks ; tliere is a black 
stripe from the lower mandible along the sides of the neck, and above 
it a whitish stripe through the eyes to the ear-coverts inclusive, com- 
irieiieirig on the sides of the forehead ; the two outer tail feathers are 
barred with w'hitish, and the next one spotted with the same on its 
outer web only ; and tlu' occiput of the male is crimson as described, 
extending laterally behind the ear-coverts. A Nepalese female in 
nestling dross (sent by JMr. Hodgson) is rather smaller, with no red 
on the occiput, but traces of it on the breast as in the adult male ; 
and the outer tail-feathers iiav<* the pale bars broader than the black 
ones, being the reverse of what is seen in the adult : bill chiefly 
dusky.] 

( To he ronthtued.) 

Addenda. — A.s the remainder of the foregoing Appendix will appear 
in a subsequent number, I shall introduce here a few notices referred 
to in a note to ]). 941, ante. 

Rhizomys from Arracan, p. 925. I have just seen two specimens 
of the true Rh. baditts, Hodgson, from Darjeeling; and the species 
is distinct from the Arracan one, although Mr. Hodgson s description 
of Rh. badiiis will apply to either of them. The Nepalese species is 
in colour wholly slaty-grey, having the fur of the upper-parts lipped 
with dark r\jfous-brown, but shewing only a slight trace of this hue on 
the under-pf^rts, which are glistening dark cinerascent; the brown 

* A latiin/ation of ilirtor«»nt iiauvf* namc$, or rather movlilicatiuns of the same name, 
ior \Vood|n’cktTS in general. 
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tips of the dorsal fur are also somewhat glistening; and the feet are 
dark. The other I now designate 

Rh, castancuSj Nobis. Size and structure of the preceding, but the 
entire colour very much lighter, and the fur considerably less dense: 
base of the piles pale dusky-ash tipped with vivid light chesnut-bay, 
which is denser and consequently appears brighter on the cheeks and 
sides of the bead: under-parts merely paler than the upper, the faint 
ashy hue of the bases of the piles inconspicuous : feet semi^nude and 
flesh’ coloured ; the claws pale : and towards the cleft of the upper lip 
albescent. Inhabits Arracan. 

Note to p, 92H. Among some Darjeeling mammulia lately collected 
by Capt. Charleton, is a beautiful specimen of the Fetis marmorufa, 
Martin, P. Z, S, 1836, ]>. 107 ; wdiich, like the F, macrocelis (to 
which it is allied), was originally described from a Sumatran exhmple. 
It is the species referred to F. Diardi in the volume on Fel'nuv in tlie 
‘ Naturalist’s Library/ ^ • 

Note to p. 933. Mr. Hodgson now suggests the name Hcmir/iynvhus 
in lieu of Temvoris. 

P. 938. Capt. Charleton also possesses a specimen of SiUn formosoy 
Nobis, the wing-primaries of which agree in relative proportion with 
those of other Nuthatches: and he has several examples of the green 
Kitla according precisely with that described, wiiieh, as Mr. Hodgson 
informs me, are merely in the ordinary plumage newly put forth, the 
colour changing to blue after a certain amount of exposure. 

The same collection has also yielded a fourth spwios of iny genus 
Cgornis, as alluded to in a note to p. 9 U ; viz. 

C, unicolory Nobis. Differs from the three others, in having no 
ferruginous on the under-parts; whilst the upper are of a lighter blue 
than in C, ruheeuloidcs and C, hangumas^ and of a much brighter and 
less greyish blue than those of C, TickelVuc : lower- parts paler and 
tinged with verdigris, being still lighter on the belly. The only spe- 
cimen examined was killed while moulting, and retains ""many of its 
mottled nestling feathers, especially upon the head and throat, also 
the wing-coverts, and an intermixture of them on the* bright blue 
dorsal plumage: these nestling feathers are pale fulvou»-hrown with 
narrow black margins on the clothing plumage, the wing-coverts are 
dusky with pale fulvescent tip.s, and the large alars are tinged with 
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cyaneouH, the tertiaries having small fulvescent tips like the wing- 
coverts. Length about six inches and three-quarters, of wing three 
and one-eighth, and tail two and three-quarters ; bill to gape thirteen- 
sixteenths of an inch, and tarse five-eighths of an inch. Occurs at 
Darjeeling. 

P. 942, rmte to preceding page. No. 51 of the birds of Capt. 
Tickell's list. — Since this was printed, Mr. Jerdon has written me word, 
among other matters, — I have also another Barbet sent from the 
west coast, very like viridis^ but distinct, and evidently the Bvcco 
lineatus of Tickell’s list.” 

Note to p. 952. Mr. Hodgson informs me that the word levcopophlus 
alluded to, was, as I suggested, a copyist’s mistake for lencolophos ; 
and I perceive that there is an “ lanthocincla leucocephnla^ Gould,” 
mentioned in a list of Bengal birds published in the ‘ Annals and 
Magazine of Natural History’ for June, 1842, p. 477, which I also 
suspect is intended for leu ^olophos, 

P. 961. Pitta gigany apud nos. In a very interesting collection just 
received from Arracan, there are two fine specimens of this Pitta, 
which I now think must be distinct from P, gigas, in which case the 
species might be termed P. cyanea. These birds have the crown 
brown, with a black medial stripe, the occiput bright red, and throat 
whitish, having a black stripe on each side; the rest of the upper-parts 
are entirely of a fine blue, and the lower pale blue, sullied with green 
on the breast, and mottled with black as described. Length about 
nine inches. 

P. 966 PhyJlosctpus magnirostris. Nobis, The same collection has 
yielded a second specimen of this new species. 

P. 969 et seq. Ncctarinia, Dicoeum, &c. Three species of this group 
are also sent, of which two appear to be new ; viz. 

Nectarinia Phayrei, Nobis. This beautiful species pertains to the 
group exemplified by the Indian N. Zeylonica and N minima, and 
nearly agrees with Sir W, Jardine's description of N. Hasseltii, Tem., 
in the Nat. Lihr., but has the mantle,” or at least the interscapula ry 
region, deep black. Length about three inches and three-quarters, 
of wing an inch and seven-eighths, and tail an inch and a quarter ; bill 
to forehead half an inch. Crown brilliant golden-green, the feathers 
of soft and disunited texture; cheeks, sides and back of the neck, inter- 
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scapularies, and wings, deep black ; tail also black, richly glossed with 
purple; scapularies, rump, and upper tail-coverts, brilliant steel-blue; 
throat and fore-neck splendid amethystine-purple; breast, and flanks 
anteriorly, rich dark red; posteriorly, with the vent and under tail- 
coverts, dull grey ish- black : bill and feet black. Inhabits Arracaii, 
and is dedicated to its discoverer Capt. Phayre, the present Senior 
Assistant to the Commissioner of that province, to whom the Society 
is indebted for numerous zoological contributions of much interest. 

Dicaum ckrysochlore. Nobis. A thick-billed species, devoid of 
shewy colouring. Length about four inches, of wing two inches and 
one-eighth, and tail an inch and a quarter; bill to forehead three- 
eighths of an inch. Upper-parts uniform vivid, but glossless, golden- 
green, including the tertiaries, the margins of the secondaries, and 
their coverts; the rest of the wing, and the tail, dusky black, the latter 
margined towards its base with the colour of the upper-parts, and the 
primaries slightly with yellowish-white: entire under-parts slightly 
yellowish-white, except the lower tail-coverts which are bright yellow; 
the breast and flanks being streaked with dusky, and a line of the same 
proceeds from each corner of the lower mandible: inside of the wings 
chiefly white : bill and feet blackish. Inhabits Arracan. The third 
species sent is D. erytJironotum. 

The discovery of D. chrysochhre enables me, I think, to classify a 
very curious little bird, (the affinities of which have long puzzled me,) 
from Nepill, but which I have not now by me for comparison, as Mr. 
Hodgson took the specimen away with him. The following is, how'- 
ever, the description which I took of it : — 

Pachyglossa, Hodgson, n, g. Bill rather short, and very Swallow- 
like as viewed from above, but less depressed, with the ridge of the 
upper mandible obtusely angulated, and the terminal half much com- 
pressed from the inflection of its tomise; nearly conical as viewed 
laterally, the outline of the upper mandible curved, and its tip over- 
hanging that of the lower mandible; the outline of the lower mandible 
is almost straight. Nostrils nearly closed by impending membrane, 
the aperture forming a narrow slit (in the dry specimen). Gape 
unarmed. The wings are large, having no rudimental first quill, but 
the three first primaries are subequal, the third rather the longest, and 
the fourth is a little shorter than the first; they extend to three-fourths 
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of the length of the ta)lt which latter is rather short. Tarse short, but 
nearly equal to the middle toe with its claw: the toes formed for 
perching, the inner shorter than the outer toe ; and claws rather short, 
moderately curved, and much compressed. 

P. mdanozantha^ Hodgson. Length about four inches and a half, of 
wing two and seven-eighths, and tail an inch and a half; bill to 
frontal plumes five-sixteenths of an inch, and tarse half an incli. Upper- 
parls dusky-cinereous, tinged with dull olive-green on the head, and 
partially elsewhere ; upper tail-coverts of the latter hue : lower parts 
paler, the throat white, passing down the centre of the fore-neck and 
breast ; belly and lower tail coverts bright yellow ; axillaries, and 
much of the inside of the wings, white; the outermost tail-feather 
has a large subterminal white spot on its inner web, and the next a 
similar but smaller spot: bill blackish, except the base of the lower 
inandibie, which is yellow ; and feet apparently have been greenish. 
Inhabits Nepftl. , 

One or more of the following species will most probably be found 
to range in, or near, the present genus. 1, Pipra sgualiday Burton, 
P, Z. S. 1836, p. 113; — 2, Parisorna vimndvat^ Jerdon, vel Frin~ 
ijilla agiHs of Tickell’s list, which I expect to receive in a few days ; 
and 3, Pardalotus pipra of Lesson's Manuel^ from the Himalaya, the 
description of which 1 have not seen, and which may prove identical 
either with Pipra squalida, which also is from the Himalaya, or with 
Mr. Hodgsoirs bird here described.* 

Among other interesting species forwarded in the present collection 
from Arracai), I may just notice Scmnopithecus obscuriia of Reid, 
which is known to be comraoii in the vicinity of Singapore, and should 
therefore be the Tena.'^serini iS. tnaams of Heifer; — Tupaia Java- 
fine specimens (the genus Ggmnara having b€*en previously met 
with in the same province) ; — the Pints ranrnle, Lesson, which 

* Upon ciflisitloralion, tlie luinl-lulh’d iJicacum jfroup, comprising Myzanthe and 
Pachyglossa (f)^ appears n cry distinct from the soft-billed A^c^armm ^roup, com- 
preheiidiut; ylrachnothera and Anthreptes, which latter subgeuus might, 1 think, be 
very properly abandoned, as t'oundetl on iiisiiflicient characters. 

t Mr, liudgson, to whom I exhibited a specimen of this animal, had never met with 
the genus in Ncpi\l, nor was it knov^n to his cs peri encj^td .sht^arec, to whom 1 also 
sdicwed it; hut Capt. Tickell assures me. that he<lir _ ^ icognises the genus as 
inhabiting Cential India' 
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ranges, with P. cordatus, Jerdon, (a species which the Society has 
received from Tenasserini as well as from Southern India), and with 
the Malayan P. conci'etus^ Tem., in the suhgeiius Hemicircus, Swainson ; 
— a new Partridge (P. Plujyrei, Nobis), closely resembling in plumage 
the Pintado Partridge of the Mauritius ( Francolinus perlatusj, but 
of a less robust form, and the male armed with well developed spurs, — 
two fine new Herons, one of them, however, perhaps the Ardea arde- 
siaca of Wagler, &c. In previous collections, Capt. Phayre has also 
enriched the Society’s museum with a new Manis, and various other 
interesting species. 

Plateti. I annex figures of Indicator xnnthanotus. Xiphor/nnnphns 
snperciliaris, I\irado,rarnis rn/rerps (vide p 917, ^uid Cinch- 

dinm jrontalv. 


Note on the Plata limhata, p. 898 et seq., ante. 

In a recent communication to Mr. Blyth, Capt. Hutton remarks, of 
this insect, that — “ This year has shewn me th t I committed an error 
in saying that the larvae come forth in December or January, — as I 
have now found them in crowds so early as the middle of November, 
and, from their size and the quantity of wax then deposited, they must 
have been hatched so early as the begin niny of October, The so-called 
wax, is apparently a species of manna, and it certainly has much the 
taste of it. I want to ascertain, therefore, if it might not be useful in 
medicine.*’ 

In p. 898, 1. 20, for image,” red imago. — K. H. 
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Proceedings of the Asiatic Society, 

Wednesday Eveningy VMh November , 1843. 

I'Le usual Monthly Meeting was held on Wednesday evening, the I3th November. 

3'ho Honorable the President in the chair. 

The Bust of Mr. James Prinsep, by Chantry, (finished by Mr. Weekes,) having 
arrived on the Ks^ex, was exhibited, and both as a work of art and a most faithful 
and spirited likeness, it excited the highest admiration. 

K. Cianthony, Ksq. was balloted for, and declared duly elected. 

Tlui following new Members were proposed by the Secretary, and .seconded by the 
.Sub- Secretary. , 

liieut. Hickey, 1st 13. N. 1., and Willis Karle^ Esq. 

Rev. J . Long, was proposed as an Associate Member by the Honorable the Presi- 
dent, and seconded by the Secplary. 

'J'he following list of Books, presented and purchased, w'as read: — 

Hooks received Jor the Meeting of the Asiatic Society ^ on the I it November y 18W. 

The Calcutta Literary (ileaiier, October 1843, vol. n, No. 8.— Presented by the 
Editor. 

The Monthly Journal of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, vol. i. 
and vol. ii, to No. 8. — Presented by the Society. 

The Oriental Christian Spectator. Bombay. September and October 1843, 2ud 
senes, vol. iv, Nos. y and lU. — Presented by the Editor. 

Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, March and 
April 1843, vol. i, Nos. *24 and *25. 

The Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of London, 184*2, vol. xii, pt. li. 

The Annuls and Magazine of Natural History. London, August and September 
1843, vol. \ii, Nos. 75 and 76. 

Quarterly Journal of Meteorology and Physical Science, Edited by J. W. G. Gutch. 
London, April 1843, vol. i, No. 0. -^Presented by the Editor. 

Proceedings of the Loudon Electrical Society, Session 1842-3, vol. i, pts. vii and 
viii.— Presented by the Society. 

The Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal, by Professor Jameson, April 1843, 
vol. xxxiv, No. 68. — Presented by the Author. 

The Loudo\i, Edinburgh, and Dublin i^hilosophical Magazine and Journal of 
Science, 3d series. London, 1843, vol. xxii, Nos. 145 and 146. 

Trnnsactiou^ of the Geological Society of London, *2d series. Loudon, 1842, vol. vi, 
pU 11 . — Presented by the Geological Society. 

Journal Asiatique, on llccueil de Memoires, 4me. scries. Paris, Janvier et Fevrier 
1843, tome i. Nos. 1 and *2. 

Journal Jes Savaiis. Pans, Fcvrierct Mars, 1843. 
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Delessert, Souvenirs d’uu Voyage duns L’lnde, execute dc Ib34 a 1631). Paris, 
1843.— Presented by the Author. 

Batten's Keport on the Seltleiuenc of the District of (j'urhvriil, iii the province of 
Kumaoir. Agra. 1843. 

Leach's Zoological Miscellany. London, I814'18I7, Svo. 3 voU. — Purchased. 

Gruy's List of the Genera of Birds. London, 1641.— Ditto. 

Gray's Spicilegia Zoologica, pt. i.— Ditto. 

Meteorological Kegister kept at the Surveyor General’s Ollicc, Calcutta, for the 
month of September 1843. — From Government. 

The Grahl&ghava, a Treatise on Astronomy, with a Commentary, by Mallari. Ldited 
by L. Wilkinson. Calcutta, 1843. (Sanscrit.) — Presented by the Kev. J. J. Moore, 
Secretary Agra School Book Society. 

The Guniladhia, or a Treatise on Astronomy, with a Commentdry entilleil the 
Mitaeshara, forming the .3d portion of the Siddhanta Shiroiuuni, by Bhushkara 
Acharya. Edited by L. Wilkinson. Calcutta, 184‘2, (SuuHcnt.) — Ditto. 

The Goladhia: a Treatise on Astroiioufy, with a Commentdry, ctililled the Mitaeshara, 
forming the fourth and last Chapter of the Siddhanta Shiromuin, b) Bha.skura 
Aeliuiya. Edited by L. Wilkinson. Calcutta, 1642. (Sanscrit.) — Ditto. 

Saadi, Auteur dcs Premieres Poesies Hindoustani, par M. G. de 'I'lissy. l*.iris, 
184.3. — Presented by the Author. ^ 

Bibhotheque de M. Lo Baron S. de Suty, I "liv. Pans, 1812. — Presented by 
H. Merlin, Esq. 

The Vendidad Sade, by the late hrainji AspandiarjC and other Dasturs. (Zend). 
1642, 8vo. 2 vols. — Presented by tbe Bombay Branch Koyal Asiatic Society. 

Chart of the Comparative Readings of Eight Barometers, 1843.— Presented by Mr. 
Buist, in charge Bombay Observatory. 


A Petition from the Widow of the late Mr. Bouebe/, was presented. Referred 
to tlie Committee ot Papers for report in the lir.st instance. 

The following Memorandum by the Secretary was read — 

Memorandum by the Secretary. 

1 have, With much regret, to report the death of the aged, and higliiy respected Pun. 
dit Kamalakanta Vidhyalauka, the friend and fellow labourer of .Tames Prinsep. 
With him has expired the accurate knowledge of the ancient Pali and Sanscrit forms 
of writing ; for although we now possess a key to these am*' 'at characters, no Pundit 
has exercised himself in the act of decyphering to the; r ^en^ which has Kamala- 
kanta. Like all learned persons of his class, he carefu^ 'uided the communication 
of his peculiar knowlcdge«^and latterly, having as Ir ;ht little chance of being 

contradicted, the old man bccam.e exceedingly dogmatical and opiniiW^ive. As 1 was 
totally destitute of that critical ingenuity and wonderful acumen which supplied in 
our lamented friend, James Prinsep, th^ want of philological accuracy, and as 1 had 
Viot command of the time which he could devote to the careful and patient investiga- 
tion of the readings of ancient inscriptions, 1 so^^^Handoned tbe attempt to avail my- 
self of Kamalakanta’s services in this department. His appointment about the Soci- 
ety was that of Sausent Librarian. 

(> S 
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He has left twu wives, a married and one unmarried daughter, and a son now 
being educated at (he Sanscrit College. His only other relative is a nephew, who has 
been latterly doing the old man’s duties in the Library. He is an intelligent and ac- 
tive person, and is quite competent to conduct the duties of Sanscrit Librarian. 1 do 
not know the degree of his proficiency in Sanscrit, but he seems capable of answering 
all references respecting books made b} parties who attend the Library. The libra- 
rian's Salary is Its. .*10 a month. I would for efficiency’s sake have recommended our 
becuriiig the services of a young Pundit, named Sarodba Pursh^d, who also assisted 
James Prinsep, and has been of much help to me. lie is a man of real ability and 
learning; but os 1 can always command bU services, (he being employed in my office); 
sis Dr. Kocr’s proficienc) iii Sanscrit is now acknowledged ; and as the Society owes a 
delit of gratitude to Kamulakanta, and of icspcct to him as the coDoborator of James 
Prinsep, J would propose to offer his nephew *20 Its. a month us Librarian, reserving 
the other ten for u purpose I hhall have in a short time the honour of subjecting to 
consideration. 

J have also to report the demise of Mr. M. fiouchez, tmr head Taxidermist ; regard- 
ing (Ins a))])ointment, 1 shall have the honour of reporting hereafter. 1 am now with 
Mc-sirs. I’lddirigton and Blyth engaged in arranging for a proper succe.s8or to the duty. 

li. Tuuuens, 

October II, 1843. F. P, and Sec* As. Soc. 

o 

'Ihe njipointiiient of Uasmohun Nay vagish, the nephew of Kamalakanta Pundit, 
as Native Librarian and Pundit w'as duly sanctioned. 

'I'he following letter from Lady Uudd, accompanying a beautiful Sevres Porcelain 
Medallion of Major Hennell, was read: — 

To the Secretary of the Asiatic Society ^ Calcutta. 

Jjady It odd presents her com pi im cuts to the Secretary of the Asiatic Society of 
Calcutta, and requests he will do her the favor to present to the Society in her name, 
Ihe accompanying Medallion of her revered father, the late Major Hennell ; her Lady- 
ship hud it executed at Sevres, during her lute visit to Pans, by desire of the French 
Institute, and she feels anxious to bend a cup) to India, where Major liennell’s fame 
has ever been duly iippreeiuted. 

Wimpole Street, 17 th August, 1843. 

Head the following Letter to Government, in refAence to the Volcanic Island off 
Cheduba, as ordered at the Meeting of October, with its reply - 

The Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department. 

Slit, — Hy desire of the lloii’hlc the President and Members of the Asiatic Society, 
1 have the hoiur to request that vou will be pleased to submit to Government their 
respectful request, that a scientific person qualified in all respects for the task be deput- 
ed at the public ex pence, and under the superintendence and directions of the Society, to 
examine and report upon the new V'olcanic Island, which has appeared off False 
Island, near the S. E. end of Cheduba, and on the site of (he valuable Copper Ore 
forwarded to the Societ) by Capt. D. Willjams, from Flat Island, close to the same 
spot. 
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*1. The reasons which, upon mature consideration, have induced the Society to 
submit to Government its opinion of the propriety of this measure, arc brietly tho 
following : — 

I. The extreme interest with which phenomena of this kind are rcganled by the 
learned in Europe, on account of their close connection with many questions both of 
speculative and even of practical science. 

II. Their importance in a maritime point of view, us connected with the appearance 
and disappearance of shoals in many seas. 

III. The occurrence of the phainomenou, so to say, at our own doors; whence it 
would be hardly creditable to the British name, were not the fullest invesiigalioii of it 
to take place, and be given to the world. It is barely necessary to alliule to the high 
approbation which will on the other hand be accorded to the Guvennnent of India, if 
this is fully, efficiently, and creditably done, so as to satisty the just expectutiuiis of the 
scientific world in Europe. 

IV. Many other scientific, geological, and even tialiunal considerations might be 
adduced here, which the Society doubts nut will readily suggest tlieiiisclves upon 
mature consideration; but passing over these, it would larther advert to the financial 
and commercial interest attached to the discu\ery of a ruh ore of Copper iii this 
hitherto unknown locality, when its proximity to the mountains of the Aeng i'ass, and 
other considerations are borne iii mind; and (thuugh^lully aware that such views and 
the hopes derived from them arc often lulldciuus, J it is evident that these are neither 
few nor unimportant. 

V. The Society would moreover respectfully subiiiit, that in the establishment of a 
Museum, (that of Economic Geology,) for the express purpose of aiding m every way 
the developoment of the mineral resources of luUia, llie lioiiorable the Court of Di- 
rectors would almost seem to have anticipated that cases like the present would arise, 
and to have virtually expressed its desire that no such opening for the advanccmcnl of 
general knowledge, or the possible advantage of the state should be left unexplored . 
and this the more especially, when it occurs so near to the metropolis. 

VI. The Society feels that the institution of the Museum of Eronomic Geology 
entrusted to their charge, under the immediate Superintendence of an Officer under 
their orders, but whose salary is at the public charge, entitles the Government to iden- 
tify itself, when occasion offers, with those who voluntarily seek in these times tho 
general advancement of science, and the benefit of India; and the Society would there- 
fore, from a feeling of duty, abstain from any other course than that of informing thg 
Supreme authority, that an opportunity existed for the practical exercise of means 
tending to elucidate questions of much interest and importance. 

3. Impressed with these considerations, and with many more which the Society will 
not for brevity’s sake, or cannot from its position, intrude upon the attention of 
Government, it has carefully made such preliminary enquiry as might obviate loss of 
lime should the present recommendation be adopted; and the results of these is, that 
the services of Mr. Stephen Mornay, a gentleman who has received a regular scientific, 
geognostical, and practical Mining education, who holds a diploma Jrom the lioyal 
Mining College of Saxony, with other credentials of the most satisfactory kind, and 
who is also well known in Calcutta as a person of an enterprising, persevering, and 
energetic character, are available on a salary ut Co’s. Ks. 400 per mensem for whole 
months, or 150 Co’s. Rs. per week for broken periods, and 3 Ks. per diem for his tra- 
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vcllinjv cxpcncc8 when not furnished with a conveyance by Guvernuient, by which 
also all contiiiji^ent charges, such as the costs of surveying, those of examining mineral 
sites, or such as might perhaps prove to be such, collecting and conveying specimens, 
&c. are to be defrayed. The Society would also solicit permission fur an indent 
fin the Magazine and Surveyor Generars Office, for tools and scientific instruments, 
&c. under its inspection, and responsibility for their safe custody and due return. 
Mr. Moriiay’s time to be at the disposal of Government under the Society *s directions, 
for any period long or short, as may be found necessary. 

It presumes that this will not be thought more than a fair remuneration for the 
services f>f a gentleman ol scientific attainments on a duty which must involve much 
personal labour and some discomfort, anfl which demands acquirements not commonly 
to be met with in India. 

4. In (onclusioii, the Society would earnestly and respectfully urge upon the 
attention of (xfiverniuenl, that opportunities combining as this docs the augmentation of 
general knowledge and the cbaiicesuf jiiimediate benefit, and both in the same locality, 
fiut rarely indeed occur; and it is tliu.s (he more anxious that this investigation which 
it trusts cuiinut fail to redound to the credit of its promoters, should not be neglected. 

11. Toruens, 

I l//f Ociolnr, 184:{. Vice President and Secretary Asiatic Society. 


No. 298. 

Fnnn It. Davidson, OjHciating Secretary to the Cuuernment o/ Indian 

to II. ToKUhNs, E.su. Pin; President and Secretary to thi Asiatic Society, dated 

iht 21 October, 184:^. 
llonif Depart iticiU. 

Sir, — 1 am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated the llth instant, 
written by desire of the rresnlent and Members of the Asiatic Society, requesting 
that a scientific person may be sent ut the public expense to examine a Vulcdiiic 
Island, which is stated to have appeared off False Island near the S* E. end of Cheduba, 
and explaining the reasons which have induced the Society to make this request. 

2nd. The Governor General iii Council considers, that there should be a Nautical 
Survey in the first instance of this Island; its locality and extent should be accurately 
iLscertamed, before its internal formation and character are scientifically examined. 

.'Ird. His Lordship in Council will request the Hon’ble the Deputy Governor of 
Bengal fo authorize an arrangement by which a Nautical Survey may be effected, 
and when that object has been attained, and the result reported, the adoption of fur- 
ther measures, with a view to the promotion of Science, will be taken into consideration. 

I have the honor to be. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Council Chamoer, the*l\st October, 1843. T. K. Davidson, 

(W'y. Secy, to the Govt, of India. 

\iiil till' loIliD ing from Captain Williams W’as also read: — 

No. 1898. 

Letter of Assisiani Coinmissiuiier Capt. D. Williams, ot 9th August 1813, uith 
report ut Ihr. ndti\e Soogrcc, (officer,) accompaining it. 
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My dear SiKt — The Soogroe uf Flat island has at last been able to cuinc to the 
Sudder station. He reports to me the sudden disappearance of the Island thrown 
up by a volcano, a few days after its appearance. It was impossible to go to it to 
obtain any of its formation. This is much to be regretted, as I see by your letter of 
the 7th instant, just received, that you attach importance to the subject of the 
volcano. 

1 am encouraged by your letter to submit specimens uf cloth manufactured at this 
place; it so resembles the Scotch ** Shepherd’s Flaid,” that 1 have had pantaloons 
made of it for wear. 1 should think it better adapted than the plaid, being not so 
warm for this country, yet warmer than jean or drill. 

Dr. Andrews has sent specimens of this cloth for the iaspection of Messrs. Uanken 
and Co. the tailors. It is made uf double thread, and would be of a finer texture and 
stronger, if we had fresh English thread to make it with. 

1 also enclose for inspection a petrification of the Bela flower, (country Jessamine, 
or Jasmimum Sambac,) that the natives find here, though very seldom. Tiie petrifica- 
tion occurs on the shrub. I had a much finer specimen that was stolen from me a few 
days ago; the natives set them in gold rings; this is evidently the bud of the flower, and 
is petrified when in the calix. Yours faithfully, 

Ramree, Arracan, ‘iOfA September^ 1843. D. Williams. 

l\ S. — 1 lorwarded to you by Lieut. Phayre, who Jjjls left us for Calcutta, the lumps 
of iron thill were found with tlic gold coins on Cheriooba. 

It was resolved, that as the Survey by the Ganges Steamer would uot afford time 
for the researches contemplated by the Society, the Curator of the Geological and 
Miueralogical Department be requested to draw up such instriictioiMi, as may eiiulde 
Captain Kussell and bis oflicerh to colled usefully wbat information they can in the 
progress of their duties. 

The Secretary presented specimens of the Type for the 'Tarik-i-Nadirce, of wliicli 
work he stated ho had so far advanced the labour of collation, that the printing of it 
might now commence. 

Head the following Letter from Secretary to the Government of India . — 

No. 40, of 1843. 

From J. Thomason, Eag. iSecretary to the Government of IndiUf to the Secretary lu 
the Asiatic Society^ dated Fort William^ the 30fA September ^ 184.3. 

Foreign Dept. Secret. 

Sjjt, — At the desire of the Governor General in Council, 1 have the honor to trans- 
mit to you for the use of the Asiatic Society, and for such notice in the Journal of its 
proceedings as may be considered necessary, the accompanying cqpy of Notes of a 
Tour taken through parts of Beloochistan in 183S>39, hy Hajee Abduol Nabee, trans- 
lated and arranged by Major Robert Leech, C. 13. Bombay Engineers. 

1 have the honor to»be, Sir, • 

• Your mobl obedient servant, 

J. Thom A SON, 

Secy, to the Govt, of India. 


Fort WUUam, the 30/A Sept, 1843. 
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Also the following from the Secretary to the Government of Bengal: — 

No. 2291. 

From Under Secretary to the Government of Bengal^ to the Secretary to the Asiatic 
Society^ dated Fort William^ 2nd October^ 1843. 

Marino. 

SiH, — I amdircctcrl to transmit to you copies of the Meteorological Registers kept 
at Penang, fur the months of April, May, June and July last. I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

Cecil Beauon, 

Under Secy, to the Govt, qf Bengal. 

The following Letter from Captain Jacob, Bombay Army, was read : — 

My deau Silt, — [ perceive by a letter from Mr. Piddington to the Bombay Asiatic 
Society, published in its last No., that your Museum of Economic Geology is desirous 
of information as to ores, mines, &c. on our side of India; 1 enclose therefore a reporton 
the iron of the Guzerut Peninsula, published I believe by the Committee of the London 
Society, which devotes itself to inquiry into and improvement of our Indian resources, to 
whom it was sent from Bombay, hut what became of the specimens that accompanied 
it, given to our Bombay Geological Society, 1 know not; if these arc desiderates, 1 
can easily supply a fresh cullectiunon my return. 

From my long silence, 1 fear you will have thought me very ungrateful for your 
Journal duly received. Last month I sent >ou a budget on the Girnar Inscriptions, 
which I trust has reached; intense ollicial occupation, (in Kattywar we have two men 
to look after twenty -two thuiusand square miles,) and severe illness, have stood in the 
way of my usefuhiubs; the first cause has ceased, but the other remains. 

. Yours, my dear Sir, very truly, 

Oolacamund, Wth November^ 1843. E. Jacuus. 

Read the following from Captain ilunnyngton, Purulia, addressed to the Sub- 
Secretary. 

My DKAtt SiH, — I am extremely obliged to you for the trouble you have taken 
about the Mortality Table, and also for the perusal of Major Henderson's valuable 
Paper, which I return by this day’s post. 

If you can procure, and will publish, Mr. Prinsep’s Table, the purpose for which I 
wanted it w'lll be fully served. 

1 send you a Memorandum, which I have drawn up respecting Mortality among the 
Military. There are a few Tables to which 1 have prefixed a few explanatory remarks. 
1 have abstained from any practical deductions, as they would hardly fall in with the 
scicntilic nature of your Journal, in which perhaps you may think fit to publish them. 
Should the Paper as it is, be thought unsuitable, you may reject it without ceremony. 

1 am, my dear Sir, 

PuTuUat October bt 1843. Yours very truly, 

J. Hannyngton. 

Captain Hannyngton's very valuable Tables will be printed in the Journal, and in 
an early number. 
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Read the following Letter from our new and zealous associate Dr. Sprenger : — 

To the Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Dear Sir, —The Abiatic Society is in possession of two copies of Alidur-Razzak’s 
Dictionary of Suffitic terms, which being rather scarce, and the completest work of the 
kind, might deserve to be published ; and if the Society should deem it worthy of 
being edited, I should with great pleasure undertake the task. I am fully aware of the 
objections which can be raised against the work. Suliism is not much studied, neither 
here nor in any other part of India, and the merit of the work is perhaps not so great 
as it might be expected. With reference to the first objection we may answer, that it 
is a duty for us, as wc are nearer the source, to furnish Kiiropean scholars who have 
done so much fur India, with materials: and Tholuck’s work De Suliismo; Garcin de 
Tassy’smost elegant book, entitled Les Oiseauxet les lleures, Ciehmdlder’s’* Speci- 
men de Philososophia Arabuin, Kosenzweig’s magnificent edition of part of “ Jelaled-din 
Hum,” and Uuckerl’s highly poetical version of other portions of the Mcbiiewi, are not 
only proofs that Sufiism is studied m Europe, iiut that they find very great diflicultics 
in explaining technical expressions, most of which they might find without loss of tune 
in Abdur*Uazzak‘s Dictionary. As to the merit of the work, 1 may repeat what 1 have 
already stated: a Dictionary of Sufitic terms is very desirable, and this is the best book 
known on the subject, it is therefore the more desirable that il should he edited, us no 
European eollcctum of MSS. is, to my knowledge^iifpossessioii of a similar work. 

The work itself is very small, and would hardly fill one hundred pages, if the Arabic 
text alone was printed, which 1 should thiuk best to do. The expense would therefore 
be very trifling. 1 am, dear Sir, 

Your's most respectfully, 

A. Sprenger. 

The work upon this recommendation was ordered to be printed forthwith under Dr. 
Sprengcr's kind superintendence, and the best thanks of the Society were accorded to 
him for his suggestion. 

Calcutta, 1st November, 1843. 

Read a letter from Air. ,L T. D. Cameron, accompanying tlic Model to which it refers. 

To H. Torrens, Esq. Secretary to the Asiatic Society, Calcutta. 

Sir, — 1 have the honor to forward per bearer, a specimen of the Ferry Roals com- 
monly used in Ceylon. 

The European residents of the Island call them Oul-riggers, from the outer work 
attached to the boat, which is intended to balance it. 'I'hc craft used by the native 
fishermen are much larger, but similarly built. 

Should you think the specimen deserving of a place in the Museum of this city, 
1 beg to say it is entirely at your service. 1 am, Sir, yours obediently. 

La Martiniert, October, 1843. J. T. D. Cameron 

From the Itev. J. J. Moore, Secretary Agra School-Book Society. 

No. 114. 

To the Secretary of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta. 

Sir,— 1 beg to present, for the acceptance of the Society, copies of two celebrated 
Sanscrit works on Astronomy, published under the patronage of the Agra School Book 
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Socifsty; and stneo the death of the late Uesident of Sehore, completed under my su- 
pervision. 1 have the honor to be, ISir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

Ayrtty Vlth October^ 1S43. J. J. Moork, 

Secy, Agra School Book Soaely. 

'I'lie typo an<l general execution of these Hooks were considered as most creditable 
to the Agra School- Hook Society's Press and to the Kditors. 

Ucud the following letters from the Humbay Hranch Asiatic Society . — 

To the Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengaly Calcutta. 

Sir, — Under the instructions of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1 
have transmitted for the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, by Capt. Noakus of 
the Ship Samuel Boddinytofiy a lithographed copy, in 2 vols. of the Vendidad, in the 
Zend language, but Giijarathi character, with a Gujarathi translation, paraphrase, and 
comment, by Aspandiarji Framjf and other learned Dasturs of the Kadmf sect of 
Partices. Of this work the Society h» had 25 copies lithographed at an expense of 
upwards of Rupees 1,000, with the object of preserving a work now become rare in 
maiiuHcript, and of distributing it amongst the principal libraries of Europe and Asia. 
1 shall be happy to receive an acknowledgment of the receipt of the work. The 
Society have also directed the Jzashne and Yisparad, which compose the doctrinal 
standards of the Parsf faith, unu t.ho larger liturgy in use among the Zoroastrians, 
to be printed, which will be forwarded as soon us ready. 

'riie MSS. from which these works arc copied, are in possession ot the Rev. Ui. 
John Wilson, late Presidtuit and present Honorary President of the Society. 

1 have huiiur to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

Bombay Astatic Society*^ Booms, 7th Sept. 1B43. John G. MalcolmoON, 

Secretary B. B. R. A. S. 

To H. 'ruuiiKNs, Esu. Secretary to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

Sir, — I urn directed by the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, to request that 
you will have the goodness to order the following works to be sent to Messrs. Thacker 
and Co., fur transmission to the Library of our Bombay Society, along with some works 
ordered from them, i have requested Messrs. Thacker and Co. to pay yourself, or the 
Treasurer of the Asiatic Society, the price of these works, as advertised on the cover 
of the Journal of your Society. 

Tho Mahaharata in Sanscrit, 4 vols. (large paper.) 

Hurriwunsa, (royal 4to,) 

Raja Tarangiiii, (large paper.) 

Naishadha, (4to.) 1 have the honor to be, Sir, 

Raghavansa. Your must obedient servant, 

Bombay Asiatic Society's Rooms, John G. Malcolmson, 

6M September, 1843. i Bombay B. R. A, S. 

The present of the rare work alluded in the first letter was duly appreciated by the 
ISlemhers, and in reference to the order contained in the last letter, the Secretary 
stated, that lie had taken upon himself, {lending the approbation of the Society, to 
present to the B. B. A. S. the works desired by them, which was fully approved of. 
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Read the following I.etter from Moulmeiii : — 

H. Torrens, Esq. Secretary to the Asiatic Society. 

Sir, — 1 am desired by the Committee to apprise you of the formation of an Horti- 
cultural and Agricultural Society at this station, connected with which will be a 
Museum of the Natural History of these provinces, so soon as the funds of the Society 
will admit of the erection of a building for the reception of specimens; in the mean- 
time, they are anxious, as a commencement, to open a coi respoiidencc with your Soci- 
ety, and trust it will be reciprocated. 1 have the honor to bo, Sir, 

Yours very obediently. 

Aloulmaifi, \'2th October, 1813. G. K. (iou dun, 

Hony. Secy. 

The Secretary was requested to state that the Society would haw* much pleasure 
in forwarding the views of that at Moulinein in every possible w'ay. 

Read Letter from the Hoii’ble Company's Astronomer at Madras. 

From T. G. Taylor, I5sq. F. U. S.an^F. 11. A. S. Hon* hie ('omjnmy^s Astrm^mer, 
to H. Torrens, E.sq. Secretary to the Asiatic Society. 

Sir, — With reference to an application lately made by your Society lu the Governor 
General of India to be supplied with the Motcorologieat Observations made at the 
Madras Observatory, at the 'i'idal Stations, and at the MagniMie Observatories, 1 um 
desired by the Most Noble the Governor in Councihat this Presidency, to place inyself 
in eoiiimunication with you upon this subject, and b) furnish the Asiatic Society with 
whatever observations you may desire ; to thib end 1 have the lionor to stale, 

1st. That the Meteorological Observations made at the Madras Observatory, from 
their commencement in I7lih up to the end of 182*2, are printed in a work cntitleil “Madras 
Observatory Papers," copy of which it appears has been furnislied to the Asiatic Society 

2d. The Meteorological Observations made at this Observatory since 182*2, and up to 
the end of the present }car, arc now in the course of publication, and a copy will be 
forwarded to the Asiatic Society on its completion. 

3d. The Metcorulogicdl Observations at the Magnetic Observatories being made at 
odd hours and minutes of Gottingen mean tunc, and bearing relereiicc to certain cor- 
rections which may he nercssury to the Magnetic Ob.scrvutions, rather than to any 
Meteorological enquiry, are not as a whole of that strict character, to entitle them to 
the name of a Meteorological Register; selections from these, however, wuh certain 
explanations and corrections, will eventually be published. 

4th. With regard to the Meteorological Observations made at the Tolal Stations, it 
is proposed that their publication shall be undertaken as sonn as two complete years* 
Observations at each station has been obtained, when the Observations will altogether 
be discontinued. 

5th. Since the whole of the Meteorological Observations asked for by your .Society 
will in all probability be in print in the course of a twelve month, l*have delayed for 
the present forwarding any manuscript copy; in case however any more immediate 
information should be desired, 1 shall be prepared without delay to forward your wishes. 

1 have the honor to be. .Sir, 

Your most uliedient survanl, 

T. (L Taylom, 

Hon*hte Company^ Astronomer, 
a T 


Madras Observatory, 26/A September, J8|3. 
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Head from roloiiol Spiers, Kesidoiit at (jwalior, :^c‘. 

To il. PiDDiNGioN, E&q. Sub-Secretary to the Asiatic Society^ Calcutta. 

Deau Slit, — When on fiil’louvh, 1 picked up a few geological specimens of various 
kinds, chiefly liniestuiie from Stirlingshire, Scotland, a few specimens of co|fpcr ore 
from Ireland, and lead from Lanarkshire, withsomeof various kinds, probabh not mark- 
ed, at least not to he trusted; m all perhaps 50 specimens. If you think they would be 
of any use in the Museum of Geology, 1 shall he happy to send tliem down by some boat. 
1 happen also to have 5 or G coins, one of Sigismund ill, one James VI, one Clot 
IGO'i, 1 ditto 1582, one Hamburgh, and one ditto James 1570. If you think thcac would 
be valued, 1 will be happy to send them also. Your (dicdient servant, 

CawnporCt September, 1813. A. Speiks. 

Ucud the following Letter to the Secretary from Captain Eastwick : — 

To the Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 

MvIfKAn Siu, — 1 reoeive<l a day »ir two ago, your kind note regarding the publi- 
ration of iiiy Sinde Vocabulary, and am much gratifietl by the flattering manner in 
wluch my endeavours have been mentioned. 1 returned to England in June, im sick 
cerliticatc. With respect to the 25 copies of the Vocabulary reserved for me, 1 should 
be highly oidiged, if you vvould^prder them to be transmitted to Messrs. Forbes and Co. 
of ilomhuy, who are iii) Agents iti India, and who will take cure of them fur me 

I am, dear Sir, 

Yours trill), 

Frankfort i^ur Maine, Anguht 17, 1843. E. b. Eastwick* 

'I'hc Secretary stated, that Captain Eastwick ^ copies had been sent to llomhay 
through tlie Governineiit, but that Messrs. Forbes would he written to, in order 
that they might claim the packet if not already delivered to them. 

Head the following Note from Dewan Ramcomul Sen, who had kindly under- 
taken to examine the Sanscrit paper on Eclipses, presented at a former meeting of 
by the Rev. J. Pratt . — 

The bad state of my health ha.s hitherto prevented my writing to you about the 
dceoiiipanying paper, which 1 have now the pleasure to return. It is styled ** Grahuno 
Mala,” or Garland of Eclipses, and has been prepared I believe by some Astronomer 
of Nepaul. It professes to give an account of Sun and Muon Eclipses for six years ; 
viz. from the year 1759 to 176G of the Sak era. It does not, however, shew any cal- 
culation or data by which the problems are solved. Following is a Table of the 
Eclipses:— 

Sak, 1759, (or Sumbul 1894,) — 1 Moon Eclipse. 


I7b*(), I Ditto ditto. 

1 Ditto ditto. 

1761, 1 Ditto ditto. 

n I Sun ditto. 

17b3, 1 Moon ditto. 

17G4, 1 Sun ditto. 

17G5, 1 Ditto ditto. 

,, I Moon ditto. 

176b, I Ditto ditto. 

M 1 Ditto ditto. 
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Year, month, age of the Moon, the day of the week, the hour it began, the position 
occupied, and ita duration, arc stated. 

•29M October, 1843. 

'i'ho paper wna not considered as worth printing, as btnng for so very short a 
period, and the number of cuts considerable. 

Head the following Letter from Major Hough, accompanying the Life Preserver 
to which it refers : — 

To H. 'i'oRRENs, Esq. Secretary to the Astatic Society of Bengal, 

:SiK, — Ido myself the honor to transmit, for submission to the Asiatic Society ot 
Hengal, a ** Cloth Life Preserver,” which i-s so portable and cheap, as to render it very 
useful to all individuals, whether on board of Ship, or on board of Boats in any river. 

I have the himor to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

CulvuUa, 24th Oct 1843. W. liouuH, Major. 

P. S. — A description of the “ Lite l*reseiver” is annexed to this letter; — 
Description of the Cloth Life Preserver." 

U is made like a Jacket without sleeves, cuiiipo^*d ot two pieces ol cloth sewn to- 
gether, so as to form the front and back. There being two cloths to each, the space 
between the two is easily inflated by means of the wooden tube placed in the front, 
by blowing into it. It can only be inflated when the cloth is wet. The tapes, above 
and below, which puss through the luop.s, are meant to fasten the Life Preserver round 
the neck and waist. When inflated, it will float any man— -for, in proportion to the 
bulk of a man*e body, must the size of the Life Preserver be increased. It is in use in 
the British Army at Home, and its cost is about one shilling. A cork, or piece of 
w'ood, and a piece of string, or tape, should be attached to the tube, as a stopper; to 
prevent the egress of air, or of the ingress of water. 

The Americans have rendered all kinds of furniture *' Life Preservers” on board ol 
Steamers ; but, I do not find any so personally useful as that 1 subiuil, since the user 
can swim with it to laud, Ikc. It is also available to travellers generally, having to 
i ross rivers, &c., being portable, it is superior to the ” Chinese Bamboo Life Pre> 
server,” and is better and cheaper than the ” Air-tight Hats and Caps,” which cost 
16 to 14 Hs. and arc too costly for the Private Soldier, or those iii the lower ranks ot 
the people. It can be renewed, at pleasure, while there may be difliculty in procure 
ing an adequate supply of Hats and Caps ; and even Bamboos may not always be 
procurable. 'I'he ” Cloth Life Preserver” is admirably adapted for ** Kegimental 
Swimming Parades;” and may, annually, save the lives of many men, women, and 
children, both European and Native. 

Head the following Letter accompanying the valuable paper to which it refers : — 
H. Toil KENS, Ksq. Secretary to the Asiatic Society, 

Mv UKAK Sir, — 1 have the pleasure to send you a sketch of Aracanese History. 
You will be able to judge whether it is of sufficient interest to lay before the Society, 
a point which Irom my Aracan bias 1 feel uncertain about. Yours very truly, 

A. P. PUAYKE. 
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'I’hiA moflt interesting communication was handed to the Editors, for early inser- 
tion in the .Toumal. 

The Secretary also presented on the part of the Rev. J. Long, who was present, a 
valuable Essay, entitled** Tables of Comparative Philology, shewing specimens of the 
affinity of the Greek, Latin, and English with the Sanskrit, Persian, Russian, Gaelic, 
Welsh, Lithuanian, German, Hebrew, and Anglo-Saxon," which, as it was desirable 
to secure the Author’s supervision, was also ordered for early publication, the sub- 
ject being one of intense interest to Indian and general Philologists, and one that 
requires a rare combination of learning, talent, and industry, to undertake. 

Read the following Letter from G. Huist, Esq. The Barometrical Chart to which 
it refers, was exhibited, and much admired 

My db>*’ Sia, — A thousand thanks for your attention in forwarding me the Barome- 
ter Returns for the May Storm. 1 do not know that I shall have any more occasion to 
trouble you on this subject for the present, but should I require to do so, 1 shall avail 
myself of your kind offer of services. 

1 have this day shipped on board the Samual BoddtngtoHf three copies of a Dia- 
gram illustrative of the readings or nine Barometers, being up together for 24 hours, 
and read half hourly. One of these is for the Asiatic Society, the others for yourself, 
or any one else who may care about them. The Society’s is the only one which is 
coloured, and put on a rnller: the most simple operation of this sort is so expensively, 
so tanlily, and so badly done at Bombay, that 1 have left them plain ; so that should 
you think it worth while, they may be filled up to your fancy at Calcutta. 

1 am anxious to see your Memoir it is published 1 observe, but has not yet 
reached Bombay, 

1 forgot to mention, that a short Memoir, referring to the Barometric experiment, 
appears in the next number of the Bombay Asiatic Transactions, of which 1 shall send 
you a copy, so soon as it is printed. Yours truly, 

Bombay, S4>pt€mber isth, 1843. George Blist. 

p. 8. — In case the Maps should not be sent to you, perhaps you will take the 
trouble of sending for them to the office of Messrs. Gisborne and Co. on the Samuel 
Boddington*x arrival. 

Report of the Curator Museum Economic Geology for the month of October. 

Museum Economic Geology ,— have to acknowledge in this month from the 
Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, a box of Geological and Mineralogtcal Speci- 
mens, 35 in number, all of much interest and utility, and for the most part so far new 
to oiir CollectioiiM, that we only possessed small specimens of some of them. Another 
box has been announced by the Society. As the Catalogue is brief, it may be inserted 
here with the letter. 

To the Secretary qf the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Sib,— W ith reference to my letter of the 5th ultimo, 1 have now the pleasure to 
enclose a list of the Geological and Mincralogical specimens forwarded for the 
Museum by the Fazal Rubany. These specimens are necessarily miscellaneous, as 
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they* consist of duplicates put aside for your Society, iii the course of the new arran^^e- 
mem, now in pro^rress, of our Collection. Still some of them will, 1 think, be of in* 
tcresti if not in the higher and scientiHc department of your Collection, at least in that 
of Economic Geology. The specimens of the Eombay Basalt, I request may be 
presented in my own name, and if more specimens of the Minerals they contain are 
required, I shall endeavour to procure them. 

Another case will be dispatched in a few weeks. 1 have the honor to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

Bombay Asiatic Society Booms, John G. Malcolmson, 

‘2‘2wd Sept. 1843. Secretary U. B. R. A. S. 

List of Specimens forwarded. 

No. I to C. Specimens of iron ore from Malwun, in the Collcctorali' of Rutna- 
gherry. See Journal of the Bombay Brunch Royal Asiatic Society, 
No. Ill, anil Geological Transactions, Vol. V, page 548. The rock' 
in which this fine ore is found, is stated to be sandstone, 1 think 
by mistake. 4% 

Building stone from the rums of Maiuloo, the Amient capital of 
Mahva. The fine reddish sandstone abounds with minute corals, 
and 1 have also found in it marine shells. Many of the finest 
buildings are composed of this. 

Selenite. Persian Gulf? • 

Lithographic limestone (so called) ; southern Mahratia country. See 
Capt. Jervis’ and Capt. Newbold’s Papers in Journal of Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Dr. T. Christie, in Edinburgh Journal of 
Science, and Geological Trans.ictions, Vol. V, plate 4G. 
Argillaceous limestone. South Muhratfa country. 

Common ditto, (Kullajee,) ditto. 

Calc spur iii argillaceous limestone, ditto. 

Limestone, ilitto, 

— 16 ,, 17. Diamond sandstone, near Bclgaum, ditto. It is not known that dia- 

monds are found in this rock. It is so called from its relations and 
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mnicTulogical characters being that of the diamond matrix. 

,, 18. Diamond sandstone. Kowlgcre, Dharwur S. M country, 

,, 19. Latcrite, ditto. 

„ 21. Gypsum from Persian Gulf. This was imported in some quantity 
intended to he used as stucco. 

„ 25. Rock of which the Muldive Islands are formed, collected by Capt. 

Moresby, I. N. See Darwin on Coral Reefs, 'fhe complete col- 
lection in the Bombay Museum is perhaps unequalled. 

„ 26. Iron stone from Segoor, 15 miles north of Dharwar, South Mahratta 
country. • 

,, 27. Iron ore used at the native foundries, Mahableshwur hills. 

„ ‘23. Painted plaster of the baths of Aiirungzcebc’s palace, Aiiriingahad, 
by J. G. Malcolmson, Esq. * 

,, 30. Granite from bed of Nerbudda near Mhysur. Sec Major Stirling’s 
letter, Bombay Geographical Society’s Journal. This granite rises 
in the middle of the basalt, and is cut by bnsaltic d\kcs. 
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to 31. Basalt, Mazai^on Quarry, Bombay* Occurs id columns and balls. 

1.4 extensively used in the erection of the ship*building slips and 
wharfs in Bombay and Colabah. This specimen contains LaumO' 
nite and Prehuite. Presented by J. G. Malcolmson, Esq. 

,, .32. Ditto ditto, with Laumonite and Calcspar. 

„ .34. Ditto ditto, with Apophyllite. 

,, 3r). Basalt, from the hot springs of Kajapoor, Southern Concan. This 
specimen was coated with coating resembling Pyrites, probably 
from Hydro-Sulphureous water on the iron of the basalt. 

John G. Malcolmson, 
Secretary y B. B. R, A. S. 


Mr. Pyle of Fultegurli, to whom 1 addressed om; of our circulars, sends us a box of 
^specimeii.s of a peculiarly interesting kind, being mostly the products of his own 
iiiaiiufailiirc troin materials near that station. 


I No. 7<i. 

H. PiouiNGToN, Esu. Calcutta. 

Silt,— 1 beg to apologize for not having answered your letter earlier. 1 liave now 
the pleasure of .sending the iollowing products ul Upper India by the liands of Mr. K. 
Pricker, who has engaged to delive; them over to you. 

Potter J. A .specimen of Earth, for making superior ware when mixed with 

No. 2. Of which a .specimen is also sent. 

No. 3. Stone- ware Bottles made at Futtcgurli, of the above Earth. 

CVizciWes.—Tlie Earth marked No. 1, when properly manipulated is capable of 
forming Crucibles, wliicli will withstand the most intense heat of a bellows furnace. 

Fire Bjtck.s',—i^o. 1. Fire Bricks made at Futlegiirli. 

No. ,'). Soda Sail Carb. made at Futtegurh. 

No. t). The ICarlh from which the Soda is made. 

No. 7. Dark green Glass from river sand and the above Soda, with certain additions. 

No. 8. Light green Glass made from the above Soda, with certain additiun.s. 

No. ‘J, Citrate of Lime lor the manufacture of Citric Acid. 

Your obedient servant, 

Futtegurh, \Wi September^ 1843 John E. Pyle. 

Our iiidel'uligublu correspondent, Captain Shortrede, sends us a specimen of a 
supposed Lithographic 8tone, of which his account is as follows 

To H. PiUDiNGTON, Esq. Curator Museum Reonomte Geology^ Calcutta. 

Sill,— 1 have the honor to inform you, that I have despatched to your address for the 
Museum of Economic Geology, by the Steamer Z.t4c4:m, a package containing a slab of 
Stone from the neighbourhood of Hewu, which 1 apprehend may Uc found useful for 
Lithographic purposes. 

1 have sent two pieces ; the smaller of which may serve as a hand specimen, and the 
larger for Lithographic experiment. 

There are some quartzy veins which probably iniiv render this particular slab of no 
great value, but if the stone be otherwise tit for Litbogriapliy, it seems desirable u> 
bring it to notice. 
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The locality from which this stone was brought is a hill at tlio small village Boorhwa, 
two miles S. E. from Kaipoor, about twelve miles from Uewa on the road towards 
Mirzapoor. 

On the top of the hill are the ruins of a temple of Devi, and a large pile of un- 
dressed stones, which seem as if they had been intended fur the fuiiudatiun of a llighl 
of steps. They are laid without mortar, and tlic work has never been completed. The 
present slab was found l>ing loose at the bottom. The whole pile is of the same sort 
of stone, blit a few slabs of sandstone have been used in building the temple. 1 did 
not ascertain the particular spot from which the pile has been quarried, but I believe 
it to be in the immediate neighbourhood, if not on the lull This might easily 

enough be ascertained, should it appear that the enqiiir) would be worth the labor. 

Some of these stones may be used whetstones, and though not very good ones, they 
seem quite as good as many that are supplied Irom the public stores. 

1 have the honor to be, Sir, 

Vonr most obedient servant, 

Allahabad^ iOUt October^ 18*13 Hokeui SHouiuEnK, Copt, Ia7 T. S. 

Of these two stones, I regret to say, that the larger appears quite unlit for Litho- 
graphy, being nothing more than a common fine grained (coarse grained for lithogra- 
phic purposes) sandstone. The small slab was sent to Messrs. Black, as it promised 
better, and their answer is as follows ^ 

H I’lDOlNGTON, Esq. 

SiK, — 1 h^vc pleasure in sending a few impressions, and the stone you sent me the 
other day; 1 have not troubled Mr. Bennett. The .stone 1 find is rather too soft, and 
1 fear will not give very clear impressions; hut if a somewhat larger pie^* could be 
obtained, 1 would try how many fair proofs could possibly be taken Iroin it. 

Your obedient servant, 

Asiatic Lithographic Press^ 3l,v/ Oct. 1843. T. Black. 

Mr. Thomas Hugon, of the Salt Department, bos prt?Hcnted a very beautiful litho- 
graphed section of the Boring of the Artesian Well of firenellc near i’aris, IfiSO 
French feet deep, and i may mention here, that we fortunately possess a senes of the 
Fort Borings to the depth of 17‘2 feet. 

Geological and Miner aloyical Department, — Mr. Di^dd, Assistant Assay Muster, 
has obliged us with a few well chosen Geological specimens trom the neighbourhood 
of Agra, of much interest in themselves, and of special utility to us in filling in our 
Cabinets of Comparative senes. * 

From M. Gros of Bourbon, we have received a few specimens of Lavas, and Lava 
with Lcucite, from the Volcano of that Island, which will he a valuable addition to our 
Volcanic senes. 

• 

For all the foregoing Communications, the thanks of the Society were duly ordered. 
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